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“Obituary 


HERMANN MANNHEIM, 1889-1974. 


The death of Hermann Mannheim on 20 January marked the passing of 
a distinguished scholar whose exile from his native Germany enriched 
the social sciences in the English speaking world. A student of law and 
political science at Munich, Freibourg and Strasbourg, he was awarded 
his D.furis at Konigsberg. Throughout his student career he had 
concerned himself with philosophy, psychiatry, psychology and socio- 
logy such that when he embarked upon his legal career he did so as no 
ordinary lawyer, but as one who had absorbed much from the broader 
concerns of European scholarship. A veteran of Tannenberg and the 
Western Front he became a judge of court martial. Under the Weimar 
Republic he served as a chairman of industrial tribunals and became 
both a Lecturer in Law at Berlin and a magistrate. In 1929 he was 
made Professor Extraordinarius and in 1931 he became a judge of the 
Kammergericht sitting in the criminal division. In 1934, when the Nazi 

' government had stripped him of academic office and proposed to 
demote him to a minor judicial post in the Rhineland, Mannheim came 
to England and began a new life. It was in many ways the most 
productive. L.S.E. appointed him first a part-time, and then a full-time 
lecturer after the award of a Leon Fellowship by the University of 
London. His teaching within the Sociology Department at the School 
resulted in Criminology becoming firmly established ; he never lectured 
other than to a full house. By the time of his retirement in 1955 from 
the Readership in Criminology he must have reached a wider audience 
than perhaps any criminologist other than Edwin Sutherland, and the 
contributors to his Festschrift in 1965 were drawn from every corner of 
the Western World. 

Although the term ‘criminology’ now has unfashionable connotations 
and is associated with the Positivistic traditions of Lombroso, Mannheim 
the lawyer and Mannheim the judge were outshone by Mannheim the 
sociologist; the diversity of researches pursued by his students reflected 
the breadth and openness of his intellectual concerns. He was a penal 
reformer, for twenty years an executive member of the Howard League. 
He lived to see the reform of the laws relating to homosexuality and to 
abortion which were causes close to his heart. The West German 
Government conferred on him the title of Retired President of the Gourt 
of Appeal; he received the Coronation Medal and the O.B.E.; Utrecht 
made him an Honorary Doctor of Laws. 

+ I 


Obituary 


The new generation of sociologists of deviance owe more to ‘the 
Old Man’ than perhaps they know, for his teaching was in many ways 
ahead of his time. His writing was clear, precise and influential, and as- 
a teacher he was never out of touch with the flesh and blood of his 
subject; he taught prisoners in Pentonville besides students at L.S.E. 
But for Mannheim, the foundations of the subject in Britain would 
not be quite as they are. His work will be his enduring monument. 

T. M. 


James D. Stolzman* 
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Edward Shils on consensus: an appreciation 
and critique 


The problem of order and the age-old debate over conflict and con- 
sensus continues to animate modern social theory. In retrospect, any 
history of this controversy would probably be forced to characterize 
the past decade as a period marked by a definite resurgence of conflict 
models. After all, it was not so long ago that mavericks like David 
Lockwood and others dared to challenge the ‘overintegrated’ concep- 
tion of society permeating much of Western (especially American) 
sociology. Prompted in large measure by the tumultuous political events 
of recent years, the hegemony once enjoyed by the functionalist image 
of social reality appears to have been at least partially undermined. 
One need look only as far as some of the latest textbooks in the field 
to document the fact that the conflict orientation is once again very 
much in vogue. What this shift portends is not yet clear. On the one 
hand, it is difficult to deny that the return of a conflict-centred mode of 
analysis provides a welcome corrective to the earlier preoccupation 
with social harmony. But, on the other hand, the possibility of sub- 
stituting a simplistic conflict model for a simplistic consensus model is 
by no means unthinkable. i 

In the face of the largely unanticipated upheavals experienced by 
contemporary industrial society, few of the formerly established 
theoreticians have succeeded in transcending the obsolescence and/or 
superficiality accompanying the shifting fads of sociological fancy. A 
notable exception to this rule is the recent work of the wayward Par- 
sonian, Edward Shils. Unlike many of his contemporaries, Shils has 
neither clung stubbornly to his original brand of normative function- 
alism nor blindly jumped on the conflict bandwagon. Instead Shils has 
endeavoured to rescue the classical consensual view of society from its 
currént state of disrepute by fusing it with tenets derived from the 
conflict framework. In this paper we hope to critically appraise Shils’ 
relatively uncelebrated contribution. 
* James D. Stolzman B.A. M.S. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Sociology, Dalhousie 
University and University of King’s College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
+ Revised version of paper presented to the meeting of the Eastern Sociological 
Society, Boston, April 1972. The author wishes to thank Herbert Gamberg and 
Geoffrey Tesson for their helpful comments on an earlier draft of the paper. 
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The thesis that some form of value consensus is a prerequisite for the 
attainment and preservation of social order has long been central to 
Western social thought. Although one could no doubt trace the origins 
of what has come to be known as the ‘consensual model of society’ at 
least as far back as Rousseau’s classical work on the social contract, its 
first bona fide sociological expression appears in Durkheim’s The Divi- 
sion of Labor in Society. As Alvin Gouldner has observed, this landmark 
treatise is in part a polemic against August Comte’s interpretation of 
social cohesion.1 Comte, of course, had insisted upon the continuing 
importance of shared moral beliefs as a means of re-establishing the 
integration of post-feudal society. According to Durkheim, the ever- 
expanding division of labour which so troubled Comte was in fact 
bringing about a new type of social solidarity founded primarily upon 
the bonds of economic interdependence. At the same time, however, 
Durkheim recognized that modern society still requires some degree of 
consensus on moral beliefs. Indeed, one of Durkheim’s enduring con- 
tributions to social theory was to demonstrate that the division of 
labour, long regarded as a purely economic fact, is also a moral fact.? 
With remarkable acuity, Durkheim pointed out that any social con- 
tract always presupposes a non-contractual element since cooperation 
among functionally differentiated parties is only possible insofar as 
there already exists a certain level of shared normative understandings. 

While the line between them is by no means either a straight or un- 
interrupted one, this aspect of Durkheim’s theoretical orientation has 
been seized upon by Talcott Parsons and his students. The leading 
idea in Parsons’ proposed ‘solution’ to the problem of order is that of 
‘normative integration’. To oversimplify, Parsons maintains that 
societal cohesion is achieved only when a set of common values is in- 
stitutionalized in structural elements of the social system. Value con- 
sensus, through the medium of functionally specific norms, structures 
roles and institutions into the total system by defining the network of 
functional activities necessary for its survival. It is allegedly these norms 
that define the regularity and patterning of interaction among society’s 
actors and—to the extent that they are ‘internalized’ in the normal 
course of socialization—become dependable motives for maintaining 
the system. Thus, like Durkheim before him, Parsons conceives of 
human society as a ‘moral community’ whose members are ultimately 
united by common sentiments and goals. 

As is well-known, the main attack on this line of sociological reason- 
ing has come from the so-called ‘conflict theorists’. Exponents of this 
school of thought cite Hobbes rather than Rousseau as their philo- 
sophical progenitor. The substantive thrust of their attack has been the 
assertion that the conception of society as a moral community effectively 
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obscures the equally ubiquitous divisive features of social life. More 
specifically, they claim that the consensus perspective tends to reduce 
the social antagonisms generated by inequalities of wealth and power 
to mere residual status. It is suggested that a prime focus on the latter 
aspect of society obliges the sociologist to recognize the importance of 
institutionalized coercion and constraint in producing societal coher- 
ence. Furthermore, from the conflict theorists’ point of view, the 
Parsonian postulate of value consensus must be flatly rejected since the 
‘core values’ of any society ordinarily turn out, upon inspection, to be 
those expressed by the politically dominant group. In Ralf Dahren- 
dorf’s words, ‘It may be useful for some purposes to speak of the “value 
system” of a society, but in the conflict model such characteristic 
values are ruling rather than common, enforced rather than accepted, 
at any given point in time.’4 

Admittedly, the above portrayal of the two sociologies has exag- 
gerated their differences. This was done quite deliberately in order to 
convey the extent to which they diverge in their basic theoretical 
posture.’ Even more significant in this connection, however, is the 
degree to which the actual application of the models has tended toward 
exclusiveness such that, if a theorist adopts postulates from one set of 
organizing assumptions it is more than likely to simultaneously entail 
a wholesale rejection of postulates from the rival framework. This un- 
fortunate tendency has been especially evident in discussions bearing 
on the role of consensus in the theory of society. Thus, in the main, 
normative functionalists persist in behaving as if the trenchant criti- 
cism advanced by the conflict theorists is trifling.¢ Likewise, despite 
their claim that the two models are complementary, the conflict 
theorists continue to downplay the consensual elements of social 
life. 

One upshot of the above situation is that the consensus school of 
thought tends to be so impressed with the cohesive effects of moral 
agreement that it is all too frequently guilty of forgetting what it was 
that made social order problematic in the first place. By contrast, the 
conflict school is more mindful of structural cleavages in society, but 
their interpretation of order often relies too heavily on the stability 
induced by the actual or potential use of force. Viewed in this context, 
then, it is surely to Professor Shils’ credit that in his recent writings on 
the subject of consensus he has managed to avoid the aforementioned 
‘blindspots’ associated with each of these perspectives. In our estima- 
tion Shils is almost unique among contemporary authors in formu- 
lating a creative blend of propositions which originate from both sides 
of the theoretical divide.? But before presenting a more detailed in- 
ventory of what we take to be the real strengths of Shils’ conception of 
consensus, it is perhaps advisable to briefly set forth the general con- 
tours of his theoretical outlook.® 
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Shils’ theory of society builds upon the premise that ‘Every society, 
seen macro-sociologically, may be interpreted as a centre and a peri- 
phery.’ These ‘zones’ have both a structural and a cultural aspect. 
Defined in terms of structure, the centre consists of ‘those institutions 
(and roles) which exercise authority’, while the periphery consists of 
‘those strata or sectors of society which are the recipients of commands 
and of beliefs which they do not themselves create or cause to be dif- 
fused’.® Alongside this institutional structure of authority relations 
Shils suggests that every society also acquires a central cultural system. 
The latter refers to the configuration of beliefs and values which govern 
a society. In response to the obvious question of what constitutes 
‘centrality’ vis-a-vis various cultural items, Shils offers a two-part 
answer. First, he notes that certain values can be designated as central 
because of their ‘intimate connection with what the society holds to 
be sacred’; and secondly, items qualify as central simply because they 
are ‘espoused by the ruling authorities of the society’. 

Unlike ‘orthodox’ consensus theorists who see consensus deriving 
from a natural identity of interest served by a common stake in co- 
operative activity, Shils explicitly rejects the notion that a fundamental 
harmony of interest undergirds social order. To the contrary, he argues 
that 


There is no natural harmony of interest among men in society. Men 
are diverse in their propensities, and the material and symbolic 
objects which they seek are scarce in relation to the demand for 
them. Their ‘interests’ are in conflict. Furthermore, a society— 
particularly a large-scale society—differentiated by generations, by 
occupations, by status and culture, will naturally tend toward a 
differentiation in beliefs regarding the rightness of the actions of 
authority and the justice of the existing social order.10 


In positing that the uneven allocation of scarce resources gener- 
ates conflicting interests among men in society, Shils finds himself in 
the company of the conflict theorists. However, this convergence does 
not lead him to accept their emphasis on the role of coercion in forging 
social order. Instead Shils contends that where it exists, consensus acts 
as a ‘counterforce against the divisive potentialities of . . . divergent 
interests and beliefs’. Though he readily concedes that the use of force is 
‘another important element in maintaining order in society’, Shils 
argues that ‘without a strong consensual reinforcement, coercion could 
in itself never be effective. It is a supplement to consensus, not amutually 
exclusive alternative.’11 Having noted this, let us now look more closely 
at Shils’ conception of consensus and how it relates to this general 
theoretical stance. 
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For Shils, consensus is a variable property of social systems. It may be 
said to exist when ‘a large proportion of the adult members of a society, 
more particularly a large proportion af those concerned with decisions regarding the 
allocations of authority, status, rights, wealth and income, and other important 
and scarce values about which conflict might occur, are in approximate agree- 
ment in their beliefs about what decisions should be made and have 
some feeling of unity with each other and with society as a whole.’12 
Lest he be accused of theorizing about imaginary utopias miraculously 
devoid of conflict, Shils presents several qualifications which render his 
conception more applicable to societies as we know them. In the first 
place, he makes plain that in order to speak of consensus there need not 
be complete agreement embracing every member of society. Rather 
he grants that in large-scale societies diverse parochial attachments, 
separate subcultures, discordant interests, and ecological divisions 
normally conjoin to preclude total consensus. Nonetheless, Shils feels 
that this fact does not detract from the utility of the concept since con- 
sensual beliefs do not require universal participation to be effective. 
The decisive factors according to Shils are (1) that those enjoying 
positions of authority are able to reach agreement; and (2) that the 
disagreements which do arise occur within a consensual matrix. In 
addition, Shils acknowledges that a working consensus need not govern 
every contingency that arises within the society; he states that much of 
the life of any society is quite irrelevant to the focus of consensus. This 
follows directly from his premise that ‘consensus is consensus with 
respect to the centre of the system’—which is to say that it is concerned 
almost exclusively with matters surrounding the global distributions 
of authority, wealth, and deference. Beliefs about such allocations are 
accorded theoretical import because it is said to be these larger distri- 
butions which determine power differentials and the potential lines of 
conflict in society.13 Consequently the level of agreement reached on 
other issues is far less vital for societal cohesion (though Shils adds that 
its presence or absence in other realms can serve to either add or 
detract from the sense of unity accompanying macro-social consensus). 
Finally, Shils also admits that any society, however consensual, will 
simultaneously display dissensual tendencies. 

Consensus is claimed to derive its functional significance from the 
fact that affirmative beliefs about the structure and process of the central 
institutional system, when diffused into the outlook and programmes of 
large parts of the society, facilitates collaboration between the rulers 
and the ruled. More specifically, consensus is said to reduce ‘the 
probability of the use of violence in the resolution of disagreements; it 
increases the amount of cooperation which is not impelled by fear of 
the coercive power of the stronger party.’14 

Perhaps the most novel feature of the above theory of society is the 
juxtaposition of consensual beliefs alongside conflicting interests. If 
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men’s ‘interests’ are in opposition, the urgent question becomes how is 
it that they are able to concur on anything of mutual relevance? As we 
see it, Shils has partially attempted to handle this dilemma by in- 
voking a curious psychological assumption. This supposition is con- 
tained in the following passage: 


Both rulers and subjects, i.e., the exercisers and the objects of author- 
ity, experience a need to believe in the legitimacy of the authority 
which they exercise or to which they are subject. Rulers experience 
the need because they see in it a strengthening of their power and 
also because they have a subjective need to believe that what they 
are doing is right, i.e., in accordance with some higher law. They 
need to justify themselves. Their subjects have a similar need to see 
order in the universe in which they live which will render meaningful, 
and therewith acceptable, their position; and the deprivations, which 
are entailed in that subordinate position, by fitting them into a 
larger pattern. Partly from the cognitive need for order, partly from 
the need to see meaning in their own position in the world and in 
their own share of the good and evil things offered by life, they must 
believe in a pattern in the world’s affairs. This is why they wish to 
see power exercised legitimately rather than illegitimately.15 


In effect, then, Shils intimates that adherence to consensual beliefs is 
psychologically gratifying to men, irrespective of their position in the 
class hierarchy. Whether one is amongst the rulers or the ruled, the 
ideas comprising the central value system conveniently provide an 
interpretation of social reality that legitimates institutionalized in- 
equities and thereby mitigates political discontent. 


II 


Due to limitations of space it is not feasible to undertake an extended 
critical assessment of Shils’ theoretical system. Hence we shall restrict 
our commentary by presenting a few observations bearing on selected 
issues in the debate over the theory of society. This objective will encom- 
pass a discussion of both the merits and demerits of Shils’ analytical 
orientation. 

From the outset it should be said that in our estimation there is much 
to recommend Shils’ general framework. For instance, his centre- 
periphery distinction is a useful one, especially as an antidote to the 
popular depiction of the cultural pattern of modern society as an 
amorphous mosaic lacking any semblence of a ‘core’. In this regard, 
then, we concur with Parkin that ‘the absence of a unified and all- 
embracing system of values, of the kind found in small-scale primitive 


societies, . . . should not blind us to the fact that even in complex 
societies there exist certain institutional orders which occupy a key 
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place in the social structure, and the values surrounding which exer- 
- cise a dominant influence upon the society.’16 

Moreover, in stark contrast with other advocates of consensualism, 
Shils is unusual in not glossing over the existence of domination and 
antagonistic interests as common features of social life. In contradi- 
stinction to most normative functionalists, for example, Shils speaks 
quite candidly of ‘rulers and the ruled’. This concession to the conflict 
approach, coupled with his jettisoning of the natural harmony of in- 
terest doctrine, means that Shils does not have to resort to the func- 
tionalist fallacy of explaining most cases of non-normative behaviour 
(especially political dissent) as the result of abnormal deficiencies in the 
structure of the social system. Instead, it is quite possible within Shils’ 
scheme to interpret such phenomena in terms of forces endemic to the 
normal functioning of the social system. Shils’ acknowledgment of 
non-normative factors decidedly enhances the value of his reformulated 
conception of consensus. For what he correctly recognizes is that over 
and above the threshold of shared normative understandings which 
are a prerequisite for the coherence of any large-scale society, social 
order in any particular society is contingent upon its members’ willing- 
ness to ‘accept’ the legitimacy of the prevailing system of reward 
allocation. Insofar as the latter often engenders the sort of deprivations 
and inequalities from which radical and/or reformist political move- 
ments are born, Shils can be applauded for not divorcing his conception 
of consensus from the underlying factors that normally render the 
maintenance of an established social order problematic. 

Also, by virtue of his aforementioned ‘qualifications’ (i.e., that con- 
sensus need not be either universally shared or universally inclusive to 
be cohesive; that acceptance of the consensual matrix is more signi- 
ficant than agreement on specific issues; and that consensual patterns 
always operate in a complex interplay with dissensual elements), Shils 
can hardly be accused of conceiving consensus as some all-pervasive 
ensemble of value orientations which are voluntarily subscribed to by 
-every member of society. This is surely a positive attribute since such 
unanimity is seldom found in real societies. 

Another salutary feature of Shils’ theory is that in his definition of 
consensus differential weight is assigned to the need for agreement 
among society’s ‘élites’. Consequently, Shils is not forced into defend- 
ing the untenable position that all adult members, rulers and ruled alike, 
must exhibit an equally high degree of commitment to consensual be- 
liefs for them to have a cohering effect. It will be recalled that in Shils’ 
judgment for consensus to prove integrative only those actually par- 
ticipating in the exercise of power need display strong adherence to 
beliefs affirming the existing order. Intuitively, there is good reason 
to believe that the ability to rule is in part contingent upon a modicum 
of solidarity amongst the rulers. And in light of their vested interests 
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(privileges) in the established order, it takes very little imagination to 
explain the acquisition and mobilization of such solidarity. Among the 
ruled, however, the impetus behind the adoption of consensual beliefs 
is not so obvious. And, indeed, Shils fully realizes that a strong normative 
attachment to the societal centre is not likely to be forthcoming from 
those strata who suffer from the prevailing distribution of rewards. 
Hence insofar as members of disadvantaged groups actually ‘accept’ 
their inferior status—and thereby the legitimacy of the existing order— 
it appears that other sources promoting such acceptance must be 
located. While Shils offers no tangible suggestions in this regard, his 
general line of reasoning is consistent with Michael Mann’s thesis that 
social cohesion is possible without widespread diffusion of moral 
sentiments as long as members of subordinate groups comply with the 
specific role behaviour demanded of them and ‘accept’ the legitimacy 
of the established system in a strictly ‘pragmatic’ fashion.!” (Mann 
distinguishes ‘pragmatic acceptance’ whereby individuals comply be- 
cause they perceive no realistic alternatives to compliance from ‘nor 
mative acceptance’ which involves a compliance based on internalized 
moral sentiments.) 

As to what might prompt subordinates to adopt consensual beliefs 
in even a ‘pragmatic’ sense, Shils’ observation concerning the human 
propensity to order their social experience strikes us as quite apposite. 
This interpretation certainly seems to account for their acceptance more 
satisfactorily than those theories which tend to see subordinates as in- 
voluntarily ‘hoodwinked’ into holding beliefs which ostensibly run 
counter to their ‘true’ interests.18 Similarly, in ascribing the same psy- 
chological need to society’s élites, Shils draws attention to the fact that 
the rulers’ allegiance to the dominant belief system is less instrumental 
and hence more complex than latter-day ‘Machiavellian’ theorists 
would have us believe. 


TV 


The tenor of the preceding remarks no doubt reveals that we are in 
essential agreement with the general direction of Shils’ theoretical 
efforts. Yet it must also be declared that there are some aspecis of his 
approach which seem to warrant critical examination. Most of these 
objections are, in the final analysis, attributable to difficulties inherent 
in the strange conjunction of consensual integration amidst a backdrop 
of disharmonious interests.19 

Although Shils has granted that societies normally involve a measure 
of domination and conflicting interests, he nonetheless wants to pro- 
pose that social systems are integrated primarily through the tacit 
legitimation of the rulers’ authority by the ruled. Consensus of course 
figures as the chief mediating factor in this legitimation process. 
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At first glance this argument is persuasive. Upon closer scrutiny, 
however, it turns out to be specious owing to some deft conceptual 
legerdemain on Shils’ part. In particular, the argument confuses power 
and authority as bases of political rule. According to established socio- 
logical usage, rule by power involves the sheer capacity of a dominant 
group to coerce subordinates whether the latter offer resistance or not. 
This conception of rulership takes for granted the antagonistic interests 
of the two parties and is usually compelled by its own logic to account 
for order in terms of institutionalized coercion or its threat. Authori- 
tative rule, on the other hand, is customarily used to refer to the situa- 
tion where the subordinates voluntarily assent to the dominant group’s 
right to command. This alternative conception clearly assumes a basic 
harmony of interest and hence ‘explains’ order in terms of value con- 
sensus. Presented in this manner, the peculiarity of Shils’ approach 
should be apparent. By implying that authoritative rule can exist in spite 
of disharmonious interests, Shils renders the very distinction between 
power and authority meaningless. For, almost by definition, there 
cannot be genuine authority where the interests of the rulers and the 
ruled are diametrically opposed. Here it should be pointed out that 
much of this confusion stems from a long-standing tendency to presume 
a dichotomy between power and authority, instead of understanding 
authority as one specific form of power.2° Abandonment of this false 
dichotomy allows the possibility for at least one other ‘mixed’ type of 
rule besides naked coercion and voluntary consent—namely, ‘manipu- 
lated consent’. Put another way, this added dimension suggests that 
what ordinarily passes for legitimate authority (i.e., the tacit consent 
of the ruled) may, in fact, be a product of the rulers’ ability to success- 
fully propagate ideas which affirm the desirability (if not immutability) 
of the established order. To be sure, in terms of its outward mani- 
festations such manipulated legitimacy will appear identical to the sort 
of ‘genuine’ authority one expects to find accompanying a society truly 
founded upon a harmony of interest. Overt resemblances notwith- 
standing, however, the underlying differences between these two 
variants of ‘authoritative rule’ are clearly significant enough to demand 
that sociologists distinguish between them at all times. 

To return to Shils’ theory of society, it may still be said that his 
juxtaposing of domination and consensus is not entirely inappropriate 
insofar as he is prepared to entertain the following stipulations: (1) that 
the prevailing consensual matrix in any given society may in large 
measure be the outgrowth of an effort (sometimes deliberate, some- 
times inadvertent) on the part of dominant groups to legitimate their 
rule; (2) that any affirmative consensus emerging from this process 
ipso facto performs a conservative political function; and (3) that agree- 
ment under such conditions cannot be equated with genuine authori- 
tative rule. If these relatively modest concessions are allowed, Shils’ 
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proposed ‘solution’ to the problem of order strikes us as fairly tenable. 
Such concessions would, however, introduce a rather drastic shift of 
focus with respect to the analysis of consensus. First of all, more atten- 
tion would have to be paid to the role of dominant groups in the actual 
propagation and dissemination of ideas that enter into the consensus. 
Secondly, a reorientation of this sort would perforce have to examine 
the extent to which consensual beliefs serve to buttress the status quo.?1 
As it presently stands, Shils’ theory is conspicuously silent on both of 
these matters. 

Finally, if the above stipulations were deemed admissible, Shils 
would thereby be obliged to drop the ambiguous label of ‘legitimate 
authority’ as a description of this type of socio-political integration. 
Instead, as we have endeavoured to show, a consensus developed under 
conditions of political domination must be frankly acknowledged as an 
artifact of power, not authority. Indeed, the capacity to successfully 
promulgate beliefs which affirm their supremacy and instil a sense of 
unity among groups with lesser stakes in the existing social system is 
probably as integral to an élite’s arsenal of power assets as any of the 
more traditional weapons of rule. 


V 


In conclusion, it might be conjectured that work on this unduly 
neglected facet of power promises to bridge many of the gaps currently 
separating conflict and consensus approaches to societal analysis. One 
particularly fruitful step already taken in this direction is Bachrach and 
Baratz’ discussion of the ‘two faces of power’.22 These authors cogently 
argue that the phenomenon of power is definitely not exhausted by the 
capacity of one actor to resist the challenges and/or enforce the com- 
pliance of other actors. This is but one facet of power. Another, less 
conspicuous facet—which might aptly be dubbed power’s ‘hidden 
profile’-—resides in the ability of dominant groups to remain un- 
challenged or to confine the opposition which does arise to relatively 
‘innocuous’ issues. (That is, issues which do not threaten to upset the 
existing balance or bases of power and privilege.) From the standpoint 
of the powerful, it is certainly not politic to employ coercive measures 
if they are instead able to prevent subordinates from bringing issues 
to the fore that might in their resolution alter or discontinue a status 
quo which routinely favours the interests of the former.2% The point 
here is simply that, where it exists, consensus figures prominently in 
this second guise of power and domination. Alertness to this hitherto 
neglected aspect of power wielding, coupled with an appreciation of 
Shils’ model of consensus promises to advance our still imperfect under- 
standing of social order. 
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Cultic aspects of sociology: a speculative essayt 


It will be the major task of this paper to trace some of the consequences 
of characterizing the sociological discipline as an ‘occupation’. It will 
be argued that utilizing the conception of ‘occupation’ in a sensitizing 
or orientational fashion (see Blumer, 1969) in relation to what has been 
variously referred to as ‘the profession of sociology’, ‘the sociological 
enterprise’, ‘the discipline of sociology’ leads to the observation of 
activities within the discipline which are ‘cultic’ in character. This 
depiction leads to a number of hypotheses about the nature of socio- 
logical inquiry and the variety of manners in which it is conducted. 


SOCIOLOGY AS A DEFINING PROCESS 


The concept of occupation has suffered abuse in that it has been res- 
trictedly defined in terms of activities whose basic meaning component 
is economic in nature. Typically, ‘occupation’ refers to a type of 
activity through which a person earns a livelihood—food, shelter, 
material goods. This undue restriction of the meaning of the term has 
meant that a very important component of any particular occupation 
has been neglected, at times, even totally ignored. Occupations so 
limited refer to analytic components of the larger concept ‘society’, 
rather than to activities and interests which fundamentally occupy any 
particular individual’s life. Kenneth Burke writes: 


What are occupations? Is their number confined to the trades and 
professions listed in a business directory? Are people solely occupied 
as plumbers, bakers, bank clerks, doctors, writers, and the like? Or is 
it not also an occupation to be a hunchback, or to have read the 
Bible oftener than the Pope, or to experience a ‘run of hard luck?’ . .. 
For several weeks after the shoe salesman Mr Van Q. had rescued a 
little girl from drowning, his true occupation was not that of selling 
shoes, but that of having rescued a little girl from drowning. [Italics in the 
original.] (1954, P. 237.) 
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Following Burke, the primary meaning of occupation is not economic, 
even hobbies may be occupational. A preoccupation, an obsession, a 
vocation, a calling, are all occupations. They refer to the active 
engagement of human will and effort. As such, the primary meaning of 
occupation is not a particular type of activity in an on-going social 
organization or social system, but, rather, a particular quality of an 
individual’s life—his engrossment in some activity. 

One of the more distinctive engrossments of those engaged in the 
sociological enterprise has been in self-analysis, self-reflection, self- 
justification, self-criticism. In recent years, this self-consciousness has 
been overtly and deliberately expressed in the form of endeavours 
titled the ‘sociology of sociology’. Works by Friedrichs (1970) and 
Gouldner (1970), although claiming to be something new by virtue of 
their taking a hard look at the sociological enterprise, are essentially 
additions to a long line of efforts at self-analysis, joining part of the 
work of such men as Lynd (1939), Znaniecki (1940), Sorokin (1956), 
Mills (1958), Bramson (1961), and Horowitz (1968), to mention a few, 
and, of course, some works in the form of histories of sociology. Gon- 
trary to Friedrichs’ observation of a ‘. . . reluctance of sociologists until 
relatively recently to undertake the kind of self-examination implied by 
a “sociology of sociology” . . . (1970, p. 57), one of sociology’s main 
concerns for many years has been with its own identity and historical 
location. 

Part of the reason for this self-consciousness lies in sociologists’ 
insecurity in their own knowledge. This insecurity has historical roots. 
Especially notable are the late development of sociology and the more 
recent competition with the physical and biological sciences for both 
respectability and funds. Faced with the more self-assured ‘older’ 
sciences, sociologists have too often viewed themselves as children 
dependent upon their intellectual elders for direction and support. 
That sociological knowledge provides just as meaningful, reasonable, 
and informed guides to action in the social realm as do the physical 
and biological sciences in the physical and biological realm is only 
rarely assumed by sociologists. Notable exceptions to this over-pre- 
occupation with self and definition of the discipline can, of course, be 
found among the leading scholars of the discipline. The major writings 
of such men as Weber, Simmel, Thomas, MacIver, Bendix, and Nisbet, 
for example, indicate little of the over-concern with self and professional 
boundaries. 

However, there is a source of self-consciousness in the activities of 
sociologists relating directly to the character of sociology as an occu- 
pation, as an engrossment, which few scholars can avoid, including the 
leading scholars of the discipline. The contingencies of experience 
involved in the pursuit of any occupation give rise to, in Burke’s 
terms (1954, p. 14), a ‘bundle of judgments as to how things were, 
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how they are, and how they may be’—in brief, an orientation, a per- 
spective, a sense of the nature of objects, including both people and 
things, and the relations between them. 

Sociologists being part of their own subject-matter gives rise to 
problems uniquely sociological in relation to the development of an 
orientation. The physical and biological scientist can rely on a minimum 
of certain contingencies of experience which he shares with his scientific 
colleagues to provide a reasonably stable self-conception and concep- 
tion of his field. These common contingencies of experience stem from 
his and his colleagues’ reasonably well-defined and stable social man- 
date to provide knowledge allowing the control of nature. Sociologists 
do not share a similar mandate, however. The physical and biological 
scientist has traditionally spoken of the control of nature by man, 
presumably by all men, but to speak of the control of man is to speak 
of the control of some men by other men. As a social mandate, this 
would presumably align sociology with the powers that be, namely, 
those powers capable of enforcing the mandate. This has not been felt 
to be an alternative compatible with the self-correcting ideal of 
intellectual endeavours. The possible alternative of speaking of the 
mandate of sociology as the attempt to construct knowledge allowing 
all men to control their own lives is not a mandate, on the other hand, 
which would be likely to gain the support of established powers, nor 
is it given much lip-service by sociologists. A stable and unifying social 
mandate capable of providing a certain common minimum of contin- 
gencies of experience is not evident in sociological activities. Con- 
sequently, sociologists come to create a variety of orientations and 
perspectives, many of which lack a common fund of meaning. The 
sociologist, from this perspective, is confronted, then, with sociologies, 
not simply sociology. 

As with all orientations, sociological orientations are emergents from 
contingencies of experience. A theoretical stance, consisting of sets of 
inter-related symbols, and being an orientation, is an emergent from the 
interactions and responses of people. This is hardly a seminal insight, 
for few sociologists will deny that sociological orientations have experi- 
ential roots. The recent calls for a sociology of sociology reflect a per- 
ceived need to locate the historical and social roots of present-day 
sociological perspectives. Few sociologists, however, treat sociological 
orientations as, themselves, social actions—that is, as intentional actions 
within a transactional matrix. Too often, orientations are treated as 
results or products of historical and social conditions—that is, as effects 
of prior causes, rather than as inherently social actions in and of 
themselves. From a philosophical point of view, sociological orientations 
are treated too often as objects of epistemological, rather than onto- 
logical investigation. The concern is more often with linking orienta- 
tions with past conditions than with trying to understand their nature 
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within the present social context and their value for individual men and 
women. 

An occupation, then, implies an orientation and, thus, all individuals 
have an occupation in the sense that their lives contain an element of 
engrossment. An individual’s occupation involves the continual defini- 
tion and delimitation of that in which he is engrossed. To be occupied 
with sociology is, accordingly, to be engrossed in the process of defining 
the human situation in order to be able to gauge the historical situation 
and adopt some role in relation to it. 

Engrossment in the sociological enterprise implies an engrossment in 
relations and transactions between sociologists, in the relations of 
sociologists to non-sociologists, in the literary activities of scholarship, 
and in non-literary aspects of that enterprise which fall under such 
headings as teaching and administration. The variety and complexity 
of these concerns means that the sociological enterprise is subject to a 
plethora of disorganizing and disorienting tendencies. Within this fluid 
and shifting context, the individual sociologist must continually seek 
orientation. The sociologist is involved in an attempt, with other socio- 
logists, to arrive at a perspective which names those objects and pro- 
cesses among which he lives and strategies in relation to them. 


PIETY IN SOCIOLOGY 


One attitude which often emerges from engrossment in the sociological 
enterprise, at least among many of the leadingscholars in the discipline, 
is best referred to as ‘piety’. The concept of ‘piety’ applied to sociological 
activity sounds abrasive, for the concept is most often confined to the 
strictly religious sphere. Sociologists, at least in their sociological 
activities, typically think they are without religion and that ‘being 
pious’ refers to either some other aspect of their own life or, more 
usually, a somewhat naive and parochial attitude which some people 
have toward churchliness. However, Kenneth Burke has noted the 
inappropriateness of the restriction of the concept to the convent- 
ionally religious sphere and proposes a broader conception. Piety, he 
says: 
...is a system-builder, a desire to round things out, to fit experiences 
together into a unified whole. Piety is the sense of what properly goes 
with what. And it leads to construction in this way: If there is an 
altar, it is pious of a man to perform some ritual act whereby he may 
approach this altar with clean hands . . . piety [is] . . . a response 
which extends through all our lives . . . we may expect to find great 
areas of piety, even at a ball game. [Italics in the original.] (1954, 
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Some indication of the extensiveness of piety and the variety of contexts 
in which it applies is finally provided by Burke: 


We are now prepared to carry our term to its limit. Refined critics, 

of the Matthew Arnold variety, assumed that exquisiteness of taste 

was restricted to the ‘better’ classes of people, those who never had 
names ending in ‘ug’. Yet if we can bring ourselves to imagine 

Matthew Arnold loafing on the corner with the gashouse gang, we 

promptly realize how undiscriminating he would prove himself. 

Everything about him would be inappropriate: both what he said 

and the ways in which he said it. Consider the crudeness of his 

perception as regards the proper oaths, the correct way of comment- 
ing upon passing women, the etiquette of spitting. Does not his very 
crassness here reveal the presence of a morality, a deeply felt and 
piously obeyed sense of the appropriate, on the part of these men, 
whose linkages he would outrageously violate? Watch them—and 
observe with what earnestness, what devotion, these gashouse Matthew 

Arnolds act to prove themselves, every minute of the day, true mem- 

bers of their cult. Vulgarity is pious. [Italics in the original.] (1954, 

P- 77-) 

Piety does not refer to an attitude of dogma. Piety in relation to an 
orientation implies commitment to one’s contingencies of experience. 
The concept, as such, seems applicable to sociological activities. It 
can probably be safely assumed that individual sociologists have 
undergone shifts in orientation, often radical, and these shifts, them- 
selves experiences and emerging from contingencies of experience, have 
become symbolic altars around which sociologists have built orienta- 
tions and, of course, their own character. A reasonable expectation 
might be, in fact, that a considerable amount of pride might be associ- 
ated with such shifts, as the sociologist might identify them with 
intellectual and personal growth. 

Regardless of the lip-service given the value of flexibility in one’s 
orientation and the tenet of being ‘open to experience’, individual 
sociologists become pious in relation to particular orientations. In 
actual fact, it is often thought part of an individual scholar’s genius to 
do so. The identification of a particular sociologist, such as Talcott 
Parsons, George Herbert Mead, or George Lundberg, with a particular 
orientation is more than drawing a statistical generalization about the 
consistency of use of a particular orientation; it is also the identification 
of a particular style or character. The orientation of such well-respected 
sociologists is not a mere addendum; the sociologist and his orientation 
must be perceived as a unified whole. Talcott Parsons’ ‘sense of what 
properly goes with what’ is not a mechanical device, such as a piece of 
clothing, which can be donned or removed at one’s convenience, but an 
integral element of Talcott Parsons’ character and personal style. Burke 
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(1954, p. 71) cites Santayana as somewhere defining piety ‘as loyalty to 
the sources of our being’. In this sense, Parsons, as with other respected 
sociologists, is especially notable for his piety. One may question the 
appropriateness of the altar around which he has built both a character 
and a systematic theoretical orientation for a man of the 1970s, or even 
in the twentieth century, but Parsons’ commitment and devotion are 
evident. 

The recognition of piety in sociological endeavours sets the tasks of 
identifying its major forms and investigating the typical processes 
through which they are formed. While such tasks remain somewhat 
undefined, some indication of what they would involve seems possible. 
First, to identify forms of piety is to identify styles of orientation—a 
notion seemingly similar to what Parsons has termed ‘cognitive styles’ 
(1970, p. 874).2 The important point to note is that such styles are more 
than, yet related to, the common classifications of theoretical positions. 
Thus, the task becomes that of the creation of new typifications which 
subsume the latter, rather than explication of the latter. Second, such 
styles need to be socially located in the sense that distinctive modes of 
expression, of action, of research need to be identified in the works and 
lives of individual sociologists. Third, these styles need to be historically 
located in the sense that the nature of those historical perplexities which 
a particular style was fashioned to make more understandable need to 
be identified. 

One key source for these tasks would probably be autobiographical 
and biographical materials—with living sociologists, an intimate fami- 
liarity with a particular scholar’s biography and present associations 
would seem necessary. These sources would be especially important in 
identifying the sociologist’s audience—those toward whom his work was 
directed—and might provide important indications of the postures taken 
by other sociologists in relation to a particular sociologist’s style. One 
might find, for example, that postures of defensiveness or offensiveness 
in relation to particular ideas are often based upon pieties which have 
emerged from limited experience, such as the deliberate limitation of 
experience through specialization, even though they often take the form 
of dispassionate analyses of the consequences of such ideas.3 


UNRECOGNIZED KNOWLEDGE 


Mystique, in the bulk of much scientific thought, has been largely 
relegated to what Suzanne Langer has described as: ‘the inexpressible 
realm of feeling, of formless desires and satisfactions, immediate 
experience, forever incognito and incommunicado’ (1951, p. 81). It 
has been largely viewed as irrational, as outside the realm of reason and 
meaningful communication, as the domain of the mystic, not the 
scientific thinker. Langer suggests that one reason for such a conception 
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is the strength of science’s heritage of logical positivism, which has 
provided scientists with at least two basic assumptions (1951, pp. 82-3): 
‘(1) That language is the only means of articulate thought; and (2) That 
everything which is not speakable thought, is feeling .. .’ 

Langer, however, disagrees with such assumptions, insisting in what 
she terms a ‘beyond’ of semantics, identified as ‘things which do not fit 
the grammatical scheme of expression’ (1951, p. 82). This ‘beyond’ of 
semantics, what Burke (1957) has termed ‘the poetic’, is here conceived 
as as much characteristic of communication in sociology as communi- 
cation in everyday life. In the process of interaction, there emerges a 
realm of meaning which is communicable and understandable yet 
which is difficult to put into words. James’ ‘knowledge of acquaintance’ 
is of the order to which Langer refers and its contrast with purely ‘intel- 
lectual’ knowledge is important to note. Equally important is its 
fundamental relationship to orientation—the same process which 
James referred to as ‘cognition’.4 Such a realm of knowledge and its 
recognition are here referred to as ‘mystique’, which refers to the whole 
meaning that a person gets from an experience, without being able to 
fully describe it (see Klapp, 1969, p. 119). 

The existence of mystique in sociological activities, in relation to 
orientational styles, research styles, theory construction, research pro- 
cedures, to the author’s knowledge, is a little recognized observation. 
Granting it recognition, however, appears to hold promise as both an 
aid in locating some common sources of misunderstanding among 
sociologists and raises some important questions for the discipline. For 
example, it seems reasonable that the fund of meaning available to those 
ofa particular orientation is not available to those who do not share the 
mystique of that orientation. Often, this appears to lead to failures of 
communication between proponents of different orientations which 
are interpreted by one party as stemming from ‘irrational’ elements 
in the other’s position. This misapplication of standards of judgment 
might be a more common occurrence than normally thought. Such an 
observation, in addition, might help to explain the ‘esoteric’ nature of 
such things as particular theoretical ‘vocabularies’, such as a Parsonian 
vocabulary, the recent ethnomethodological vocabulary, or a mathe- 
matical vocabulary, to mention more obvious examples. To share in the 
mystique of a particular vocabulary is not per se an irrational pre- 
occupation, but, on the contrary, may help to explain much of the 
misinterpretation and misunderstanding between sociologists—which 
appears as common in such a context as it is in everyday life.5 

But the granting of recognition to this realm of meaning creates a 
number of perplexities in relation to the character of the sociological 
enterprise and ideals held up to it. One of the more serious is that 
sociological orientations come to be seen as of two different orders— 
those whose mystiques have emerged primarily in relation to contin- 
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gencies of interaction between sociologists, and those whose mystiques 
have emerged from the interaction of sociologists with non-sociologists. 
The dominance of the first would seem to run the risk of turning the 
sociological enterprise into an exclusive communal grouping, its 
products being largely empirically irrelevant. The second would seem 
to run the risk of balkanization of the discipline—resulting in a type of 
sociological identity diffusion. Whether it is necessary to avoid either 
of these extremes and what the problems involved in both might be are 
open to question. Presumably, any answer would need to explore the 
hypothesis that one ‘order’ of mystique might be predominant under 
particular types of conditions, the other under different types of 
conditions. 

A second serious problem posed by the recognition of the realm of 
mystique as a legitimate meaning component of sociological theory is 
that it would seem to invalidate many of the research techniques widely 
used in present-day sociology. Those techniques either denying the 
realm of mystique or failing to allow the observation of mystique in the 
worlds of one’s objects of study would presumably have to be discarded 
as violating one of the chief canons of science—that of respecting the 
nature of the empirical world.* Too often, research techniques are 
chosen, perhaps unwittingly, because they seem able to ‘communicate 
something’ to the researcher. Whether this ‘something’ is a realm of 
meaning shared by the subjects in question is seldom substantiated and, 
in fact, often thought to be irrelevant. It appears, to the author, that 
some of the worst offenders in this regard are many of those enamoured 
with the mystique of mathematics and statistical procedures and those 
who are predominantly ‘historicist’ in their thinking. 

A third problem posed for the discipline relates to the typical fashion 
in which graduate students are taught and the typical ways in which 
they attempt to master those habits and materials necessary to conduct 
themselves as sociologists. Education being typically conceived as 
involving, crucially, the development and creation of attitude or 
orientation, the programmatic character of much graduate training 
may be self-defeating. Programmatic training, at least in some degree, 
would appear based on an assumption of a body of literal knowledge 
to be mastered by a student. Mystique, however, seems not to be the 
product of simply technical mastery and to focus solely on such, as 
programmatic approaches often encourage the student to do, ignores 
that very emotionality necessary for the development of attitude. In 
Burke’s conception, the exclusive concern with memorizing and master- 
ing a body of literal knowledge would more likely involve a ‘going 
around’ rather than a ‘going through’ the drama of attitude formation 
(1957, pp. 136-8). In such a conception, “going around’ would be mere 
motion, whereas ‘going through’ would be action, thus purposive. 
The drama of attitude formation involves action and, thus, involves 
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mistakes, tragedy, comedy, satire, etc., rather than the perfect motion 
of linearity suggested in the programmatic character of training em- 
phasized in important graduate centres. From this perspective, attitude 
formation is seen as a more or less fearsome and dramatic task, not a 
routine, automatic, or adventitious one. An undue emphasis upon the 
routine mastery of a body of knowledge and techniques in graduate 
schools, to the degree that it exists, would seem to be misplaced. At any 
rate, the impact of such ideas on graduate training would seem to re- 
quire serious attention. 


LEARNING SOCIOLOGICAL PRAYER 


Ritual brings to mind meaningless repetition, pompous fanfare, magical 
incantations. Such connotations, however, are peripheral to the full 
meaning of the term. Orrin Klapp defines ritual as ‘nondiscursive 
gestural language, institutionalized for regular occasions, to state 
sentiments and mystiques that a group values and needs’ (1969, p. 121). 
Thus, risking the charge of some over-simplification, ritual can be 
thought of as a ‘medium’ for the conveyance of mystique. 

But, even though it is typically denigrated, a number of different 
types of activities fall under the rubric of ‘ritual’, and among them would 
seem to be a full complement of activities within the sociological enter- 
prise. The use of particular methodological techniques in research, 
such as path analysis, sampling procedures, ethnomethodological tech- 
niques; the writing and publication of literary products; the intonation 
of professional conversations; the professional festivals in the form of 
conferences and conventions come to mind as rituals, in this sense. 

Ritual which does not convey mystique Klapp would term ‘dead’ 
ritual and dead ritual can be found in sociology. In an age when pro- 
fessional training has begun to suffer some of the ills of mass education, 
it may appear, especially to students, that it dominates the scene. Casual 
observation would suggest that a large number of students feel this is 
especially prevalent in relation to particular research techniques. A 
major preoccupation of students seems often to be that of creating a 
rationale for their efforts to master dead ritual. The tendency of much 
graduate training to transform ritual into routine may be that which 
has lead many students to the view that creativity is a matter of routine 
application of sociological techniques. 

The student thoroughly engrossed in the elaborate and complex 
body of materials produced through the activities of sociologists—what 
Burke might term ‘the forensic materials of sociology’—often becomes 
overwhelmed when he begins to realize the sheer volume and signi- 
ficance of those materials. His initial response may be one of what 
James somewhere defined as ‘blooming, buzzing, confusion’. But a 
common attitude which develops is one of rejection of these materials 
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(see Burke, 1959, pp. 255-6). The student at such times becomes greatly 
concerned with exposing their sham pretensions, he becomes overly- 
critical and unaccepting. The idea seems applicable to sociologists’ 
concern with their discipline. A reasonable hypothesis would seem to be 
that attitudes of rejection would be especially prevalent at times of 
professional expansion, with the large-scale induction of younger 
sociologists who do not share the mystiques accompanying particular 
rituals into the profession, and the destruction of old mystiques through 
increased interaction with non-sociologists. 

A second possible hypothesis is that members of different cults 
within sociology, by using particular rituals as forms of what Burke 
termed ‘secular prayer’, will attempt to induct new members into the 
profession by building ‘secular prayers’ into graduate programmes, into 
the organization of professional associations, into training in research 
procedures and, of course, into interpersonal relations. According to 
Burke (1959, pp. 321-2), ‘any mimetic act is prayer . . . [secular prayer 
is] the coaching of an attitude by the use of mimetic and verbal 
language’. Thus, ritual is a form of prayer. Yet, secular prayer is more 
than imitation, or fad, and it is more than submission to a particular 
routine. It is through secular prayer that a sociologist builds his charac- 
ter—his integrity of style, his consistency of purpose, his identity as a 
sociologist. And, while it may be true that the ‘secular prayers’ built 
into many gradudate programmes have become dead ritual, nevertheless, 
the man who does not pray, who does not ‘substantiate his attitude’ 
(Burke, 1959, p. 322) in overt action, does not build his character. 

Three examples of sociological prayer can be cited. First, there is 
the ritual following of standardized research protocols in sociological 
research. This is a dominant ritual within the discipline, involving the 
casting of researching tools in terms of a standardized logical model of 
‘research design’. It is evident especially in the works of those who 
concentrate upon or advocate the collection of data in the form of 
quantifiable variables and then attempt to establish relations between 
such variables by the use of sophisticated statistical and mathematical 
techniques (see Blumer, 1969, p. 24). 

A second example of sociological prayer might be the continuing 
trend toward formalism in sociological theory. The dominant form of 
such prayer involves the choice by sociologists of a particular metaphor 
through which to approach the world—the outstanding example of 
which is the organic metaphor which stands behind most systemic 
functional theory. The ritual involved in such prayer is the ‘spinning 
out of logical possibilities’ inherent in the choice of the metaphor. A 
recent work by Robert Nisbet would identify Parsons and Lenski as 
leading proponents of this form of prayer (1969). An especially lucid 
illustration of the formalism noted here is some of the work of Eisen- 
stadt (see Eisenstadt 1966). 
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A third example of sociological prayer might be the symbolic inter- 
actionist insistence upon the essentiality of the process of ‘taking the 
role of the other’ in social research. The symbolic interactionist, in 
such insistence is, as with the proponent of a standardized research 
protocol, or as with the proponent of the organic metaphor, engaged in 
character-building—in ‘the shaping of one’s individual character and 
role with respect to a theory of collective, historic purpose’ (Burke, 
1959, p- 159). Blumer’s criticism of other approaches for often failing 
to see the world as their subjects see the world becomes a proposal, 
then, for a better form of prayer—one thought to build a different 
form of character. 

This third example is especially notable in that its proponents appear 
to sense the relation between prayer and the drama of attitude forma- 
tion, although, admittedly, they seem not to address themselves explic- 
itly to this relationship. For example, Blumer’s preference for a sym- 
bolic interactionist form of prayer is supported eloquently by his state- 
ment of its ability to meet the standards of an empirical science. How- 
ever, he fails to note that an equally important argument stems from 
the more stringent conception of the nature of morality implicit in a 
symbolic interactionist form of prayer. Typically, Blumer seems not to 
wonder about the sheer difficulty of ‘putting oneself in another’s posi- 
tion’. However, not only is the sheer effort necessary for such a task 
usually underestimated, but the utter fear involved in the action itself 
is too often overlooked. It can be truly frightening to see the world, 
especially insofar as it includes oneself, as another sees it. At the least, 
itis disorienting. At its greatest, it can be devastating and not all people 
seem to be capable of such an inner catastrophe. Yet, one can note that 
it is only through such a process—never around it—that genuine moral- 
ity can be found. Symbolic interactionism is, thus, as much a reaction 
to those who would make morality an easy thing as it is an attempt to 
better live up to the canons of empirical science. To the symbolic 
interactionist, it is simply not enough to posit or identify a set of rules 
which one must, or more accurately, can, follow. Morality is not likely 
to be achieved through easy formulas. 

Secular prayer, one may note, is not an evaluative concept. Prayer 
has a broader meaning than the typical reference to an attempt to 
coerce reality through the use of dead ritual. The important question is 
not whether there should be secular prayer in sociology, but what types 
of prayer are more desirable than others. All secular prayer in sociology 
could presumably not be eradicated as long as sociologists continue to 
build their own character. 

Such considerations bring to mind two areas of possible research. 
First, the identification of areas of the sociological enterprise where there 
is a preponderance of dead ritual would be an important contribution 
to our understanding of the relationship of ritual to the character of 
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sociology, particularly to movements within sociology and the domi- 
nance of particular orientations in different historical contexts. An 
inventory of such areas would presumably be one of the first steps 
in any such investigation. A second important contribution would be 
the related investigation of types of situations under which different 
forms of ritual seem likely to emerge. Certain forms of ritual, for 
example, might be more likely to emerge under conditions of economic 
unrest, others might be more likely to emerge during periods of political 
unrest, or during periods of political or economic stagnation. Such 
investigation could lead to a much clearer understanding of different 
functions and consequences of different forms of prayer and help to 
clarify sociology’s relationship to broader cultural and social processes. 
Tt would thus aid the individual sociologist in coming to more reasonable 
judgments as to what forms of prayer one should coach and what forms 
of prayer might best be ignored. 


THE ‘ONCE-BORN’ AND THE ‘TWICE-BORN’ 


The engrossment in sociology, as opposed to mere attachment to 
sociology, has particular consequences, as noted, for the character of 
the individual sociologist. The character of a man—his style, his 
integrity, his distinctive qualities of action and attitude—in great 
measure depend upon which of his attitudes becomes what William 
James has called ‘the habitual centre of his personal energy’, or ‘the 
hot place in [his] . . . consciousness’. As sociology becomes a preoccupa- 
tion, it seems fair to assume that sociological ideas come to ‘centre’ or 
integrate the individual sociologist’s life and activities. To be occupied 
with sociology is, in some measure, to make attitudes derived from the 
sociological enterprise the habitual centre of one’s personal energy. 
‘Conversion’ in the context of sociology would presumably imply a shift 
in ‘secular aims’, or from non-sociological to sociological aims—but, at 
any rate, seems to be an applicable concept. 

The processes through which attitudes come to centre a person’s 
life are not very well understood. General descriptions of what happens 
are available, but the actual forces at work have not been adequately 
analysed. However, one suggestive distinction has been made by Talcott 
Parsons, who locates two ‘cognitive styles’ which have an important 
affinity to what might be termed forms of centreing and he is worth 
quoting at some length: 


The sense in which the ideas of Weber, Durkheim, and Freud have 
permeated my own thinking should be clear . . . There remains the 
question of the sense in which they have been role models mainly in 
terms of what I have called ‘cognitive style’. Here there emerges an 
important distinction between Weber and the other two. Substan- 
tively, Weber has been at least as important to me as any of the 
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three. Stylewise, however, he was very different from the other two. 
He was much more, in Erikson’s format, a Luther type, who, with 
all his immense preparation, underwent a single major transforma- 
tive crisis—in Weber’s case involving serious mental illness—from 
which he emerged a new Weber, who, with truly dazzling ‘virtu- 
osity’ (a term he was fond of) produced within two or three years the 
great methodological essays and the Protestant Ethic as the opening 
step in a major reinterpretation of the nature of modern society seen 
in the broadest comparative-evolutionary perspective .. . It is not 
quite fair, but still broadly accurate, to say that from his great 
breakthrough on, Weber’s contribution consisted far more in a 
truly monumental spelling out and empirical validation of the basic 
insights of the critical reorientation. In the other two cases, it was a 
process of step-by-step development of theoretical thinking from the 
original problem-formulation base . . . I see no reason to suggest that 
either of these alternative cognitive styles on the part of intellectual 
innovators is in any general sense superior to the other; both are 
critically important, but each is effective in different times and 
situations. Speaking personally, however, Durkheim and Freud have 
been my paramount role models as theoretical analysts of human 
action. Perhaps this has some bearing on the question of the balance 
between continuity and opportunism in my own intellectual history. 
(1970, pp. 874-5.) 


Centreing may or may not be problematic to an individual, Parsons 
suggests. The person to whom centreing is not problematic will be 
termed here, following William James, the ‘once-born’. One can 
characterize the ‘once-born’s’ acceptance of the universe as hearty and 
whole, with little of the negation or debunking which accompany the 
more morbid-minded. There is little of the sense of the ghastly, or of 
the sense of crisis in the development of the ‘once-born’. The develop- 
ment of orientation among the ‘once-born’ tends to be a step-by-step, 
continuous process, perhaps largely adventitious. Parsons sees himself, 
Freud, and Durkheim as falling within this camp. 

Evil, to the ‘once-born’ is something inessential, avoidable, irrational, 
not to be preserved as an essential component of one’s orientation. The 
‘once-born’ is likely to be pluralistic in his orientation, in the sense that 
he entertains the hope that evil can be isolated and relegated to 
ineffective realms. The centreing of one’s life becomes, not a matter of 
balance between extremes, or a transcendence of an inherent conflict, 
but the selection and concentration upon the good, the ignoring of 
evil. 

The ‘twice-born’, on the other hand, is the person to whom centreing 
is problematic. The ‘twice-born’ is likely to be monistic in his orien- 
tation, in the sense that all things are thought to be included in the 
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same order, wedded in essence. Good and evil become inherently 
conflictual. The good and evil within oneself are felt as contrary forces, 
dividing the self. The natural tendency becomes one of striving for trans- 
cendence, for unification of the self, for reorientation and reinterpre- 
tation. The development of orientation by the ‘twice-born’ is, thus, 
likely to be more deliberate and purposive—in some cases, creative. 
Parsons sees Weber as falling within this camp. 

Presumably, sociologists are creatures of morality who must some- 
how come to terms with the good and the bad. In the face of disease, 
death, anguish, injustice, as well as the good life, sociologists construct 
orientations, including theoretical schemes. Again presumably, one 
should fruitfully be able to view sociologists as among the ‘once-born’ 
or the ‘twice-born’. Of course, the ‘once-born’ and the ‘twice-born’ 
are typological constructions and do not convey the gradations actually 
found in real life. It is not clear-cut, for example, which sociologists 
fall into one camp or another. However, at least two hypotheses can be 
raised which it would be important to explore. First, it would seem 
reasonable to expect that during periods of large-scale change within 
the profession that the perspective of the ‘twice-born’ would become 
the more influential. It would be more likely to allow forceful descrip- 
tions of ‘contrary states’ within the profession. At such times, the 
profession, or rather the dominant orientations within the profession, 
would be likely to be seen as diseased, corrupt, inherently contradictory. 
Second, it would also seem reasonable to expect the emergence of new 
sociological cults at such times, as the construction of symbolic altars 
toward which ritual actions capable of communicating emerging 
mystiques takes place. Such orientations might typically recruit the 
new member of the profession, especially those seeking new orientation, 
conversion, rebirth—viewing their ‘old’ orientation as somehow de- 
filed, inadequate, diseased. 

Areas of possibly fruitful research which come to mind include, first, 
the identification of ‘once-born’ and ‘twice-born’ orientations as they 
are reflected in the biographies of individual sociologists. The con- 
ditions, if any, under which one or the other order of orientation has 
the greatest impact on individual sociologists and on the discipline, if 
identified, would contribute to our understanding of such things as 
fad and fashion in sociological thought. Second, the exploration of the 
relation of dominant schemes of orientation or theoretical stances to 
‘once-born’ or ‘twice-born’ perspectives could possibly illuminate the 
line between the social utility of a particular perspective for the pro- 
fession and its utility for social life in general. A particular theoretical 
stance, for example, might share remarkable affinities with a ‘once- 
born’ perspective, attempting to neutralize evil through compart- 
mentalization, much to the detriment of the larger society. The strength 
of the concern for social order in mid-twentieth century sociology, for 
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example, comes to mind as a possible aversion from the task of under- 
standing disorder—disorder coming to be seen as an ‘evil’ which needs 
to be compartmentalized in an historic time of great human waste and 
destruction in the form of two World Wars. The cult of correlation 
which has tended to be predominant in American sociology since the 
late 1940s might be of this order, as might the solutions proposed by 
those recently enamoured with the label ‘radical’, which concentrate 
largely on the elimination of evil, not the transcendence of evil. 

Third, a valuable contribution to our understanding of movements 
of thought would be some creative thinking about different ‘types’ or 
orders of transcendence, or conversion. That is, what different forms of 
‘twice-born’ perspectives can be found ? One possible form, for example, 
might be represented by recent ethnomethodological work, although its 
ambivalent character would raise questions about such a categorization. 
In some sense, it appears as a case of sociological ‘nudism’, attempting to 
‘revitalize’ a “corrupt, diseased, prudish profession’ by de-nuding it, 
taking it back to ultimately irreducible elements. The avowed and 
deliberate search for the ‘taken-for-granted-world’ by ethnomethod- 
ologists (sometimes, it seems, with undue disregard for the costs 
involved) might beseen as an attitude in which centreing is problematic. 
On the other hand, the inability to ‘take-for-granted’ betrayed in an 
ethnomethodological approach indicates the paradoxical attitude of 
taking for granted the value of not doing so. Whether this paradoxical 
attitude reveals primarily a ‘twice-born’ striving for transcendence or a 
‘once-born’ approach which proposes that the ‘de-bunking’ of the taken- 
for-granted world should be the habitual centre of a sociologist’s 
energy is not clear at the present, but, at any rate, is a problem which 
seems to deserve attention. 


SUMMARY 


The concept of ‘occupation’, while suffering from abuse, nevertheless 
retains its reference to the crucial defining process which characterizes 
sociology. This defining process has been a very prominent feature of 
the history of sociology, especially recent history and, in some measure, 
is inherent in the character of any discipline as an occupation. A chief 
characteristic of the defining process as it occurs within the enterprise 
is the large variety of sometimes seemingly unrelated efforts to achieve 
orientation. This raises the question of identifying different ways in 
which orientation is achieved. 

Using the concept of ‘occupation’ in its sensitizing function, it was 
suggested that evidence of phenomena in sociology which indicated 
efforts to achieve orientation could be found (1) by the location and 
identification of the ‘pieties’ of individual sociologists; (2) by granting 
recognition to a form of knowledge termed ‘mystique’; (3) by the 
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identification of forms of ritual and what was termed ‘secular prayer’— 
a form of character-building; and (4) by the location of different 
‘cognitive styles’. Two ‘styles’ were mentioned, one being characterized 
by continuity; the other by ‘conversion’ experience. These phenomena, 
it was suggested, would best be termed ‘cultic’ in character. Possible 
hypotheses were suggested. Some attempt was made to indicate the types 
of interpretations and observations possible using ‘cult’ as an orienta- 
tional or sensitizing concept. It was hoped that some indication of the 
concept’s cogency would be available. 

A reasonable interpretation would seem to be that the formation of 
cult in sociology can be viewed as a means of supplying sociologists with 
integrity of style, meaningfulness of purpose, the centreing of personal 
energy. A ‘Parsonian’ cult, a cult of ethnomethodologists, a cult of the 
standardized research protocol, or a cult of symbolic interactionists all 
represent efforts to find style, purpose, and energy in a variegated and 
changing profession. It is difficult to imagine the sociological enterprise 
without cult, without mystiques capable of allowing whole men to 


communicate to one another. 


Notes 


1. Though, of course, the recent up- 
surge of self-analysis and self-criticism 
within the physical and biological 
sciences and in the philosophy of science 
may indicate that this mandate is being 
questioned. 


2. An important discussion of the role 
of different styles of orientation in 
sociology, more critical than the present 
discussion, is that of Robert K. Merton’s 
Social Conflict over Styles of Sociological 
Work. 


3. The suggestion for this hypothesis 
stems from the observation of Charles 
Page that the offensive-defensive pos- 
tures taken by sociologists in relation to 
non-sociologists too often distracts socio- 
logists from their major tasks of teaching 
and research (1959). 


4. Probably one of James’ earliest 
references to this concept was in his 
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Academic freedom and higher education 
in England 


As an object of sociological inquiry academic freedom, we suggest, 
must be distinguished from philosophical discussions of freedom itself. 
Ben-David and Collins! have observed that ‘objective academic freedom 
is a myth, since there are always some people who authoritatively 
define what its limits are’. Academic freedom does not therefore mean 
freedom from social expectations but exposure to expectations which 
have certain distinctive characteristics. First, the expectations apply 
only to individuals who occupy certain positions; in short, they con- 
stitute a role. Second, and unlike many role expectations, the demands 
are not for conformity and acceptance, but for rigorous scrutiny and 
criticism. Arnold Rose? refers to the fashion designer and the scientist 
as examples of such roles and no doubt a niche somewhere between the 
two can be found for most academics: 


Some cultural expectations are for variation rather than conformity. 
The scientist and the fashion designer, for example, are culturally 
expected to be innovators in certain ways, and their innovations are 
not predictable from their culture. 


For the academic, the subject or discipline is the institutionalized frame- 
work within which such criticism and innovation takes place and 
through which new contributions are evaluated. Third, it is the auto- 
nomy of the disciplines in making judgments on matters of competence 
and excellence which frees the individual academic from external social 
control. Academic freedom thus in fact means disciplinary control over 
individual academics. That such arrangements are experienced sub- 
jectively as freedom, at least ideal typically, is explained by the long 
period of socialization which precedes academic appointments, during 
which the values of the academic community are internalized. In this 
way, the individual is ‘free’ from demands external to his discipline in 
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so far as he internalizes the demands of institutionalized criticism, 
creativity and innovation within it. It is freedom to ‘play the game 
according to accepted rules’.® 

Clearly our analysis lays great stress on professional autonomy. This 
emphasis is attacked in modern literature on the professions on the 
grounds that today’s professionals are salaried rather than independent. 
It is argued that since the professional is operating within a bureau- 
cratic context, the emphasis on professional autonomy is no longer 
adequate. The distinction between the ‘independent’ and ‘newer 
salaried professional’ is important to our understanding of profes- 
sionalism generally; it is, however, irrelevant in the case of academics. 
What is important in this case is not that academics operate within a 
bureaucratic context, but the more fundamental questions of what are 
the objectives of the bureaucracy and who determines them? If the 
raison d’etre of the academic bureaucracy is the efficient promotion and 
achievement of the objectives of the professionals within it, then we 
have here a situation quite dissimilar to the position of professionals in 
industrial, commercial and governmental bureaucracies. The difference 
between the two is that in the former the hierarchical control system is 
articulated with the achievement of professional ideals and objectives, 
whereas in the latter the professional is contributing to the achievement 
of ‘a professional’ and often ‘anti-professional’ objectives. The corollary 
of these observations seems clear. Any decline in the synonymity between 
the objectives of the professionals and those of the organization will 
expose the individual academic to a situation of dual control® (the 
demands of the discipline as opposed to those of the organization) and 
thus engender the experience of role conflict rather than professional 
freedom. 

Ben-David and Collins formulate the central problem of academic 
freedom in similar terms. They suggest that the institutionalized 
freedom of any modern academic community depends upon the success- 
ful solution of a basic problem. The problem is to establish an optimal 
division of labour between on the one hand ‘academics considered as 
free professionals’, and on the other hand, the ‘governing bodies and 
administrations who are financially responsible for the university’.® 
Financial controls are important in keeping the activities of the acade- 
mics sensitive to the demands of the wider society, and as such represent 
a possible point of conflict between academics themselves and educa- 
tional planners and administrators. Ben-David and Collins argue, 
therefore, that academic freedom presupposes a ‘matching’ of academic 
activity with the demands of the wider society. The manner in which 
the two are ‘matched’ depends upon the character of the wider society. 
Thus they argue that the ‘elitist’ system performs this function in 
England while in America it is the ‘expert’ system which achieves the 
match and secures legitimacy for the freedom of the academic. They 
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present, however, not only a typology of educational systems, but also 
a thesis concerning their relationship. Their thesis is that ‘the develop- 
ment towards some kind of expert system is inevitable’.’ 

Our evaluation of this thesis is clearly important for the views which 
we will hold concerning changes in the English system of higher 
education. Many academics in England appear increasingly concerned 
about the future of academic freedom. While the number of academics 
involved in quasi-political associations concerned with the defence of 
academic freedom may be small, the general disquiet noted by Halsey 
and Trow® is certainly not confined to a small minority. 


The apprehension of British academics regarding expansion—of the 
system, of their own subjects, their departments and universities—is, 
we suggest, a fear of the future. And what is feared is not ‘a deteriora- 
tion of the quality of my students’ so much as the unknown problems 
that significant expansion may bring with it. 


Clearly one of the ‘problems’ concerns the role and status of the 
academic in what may prove to be a radically changed institutional 
environment. Implicit in the thesis presented by Ben-David and Collins 
is that fear of the future is illfounded. It is based on the confusion of 
academic freedom itself with the particular form which it has historic- 
ally taken in England. They imply that the demise of the elitist system 
heralds the emergence of superior structural safeguards for academic 
freedom and argue that, 


The loss of freedom involved in this is deceptive; it is like the loss of 
‘freedom’ of the guilds which was inefficient privilege enjoyed at the 
expense of others.1° 


From this perspective, attempts to preserve the existing pattern ot 
academic freedom in England are themselves elitist, conservative and 
reactionary. Sociologically, such attempts are ethnocentric since they 
are based on the assumption that the particular form which academic 
freedom has taken in England is synonymous with the existence of the 
phenomenon as such. 

We would take issue with Ben-David and Collins on two points. First, 
on their understanding of the English system, and second with their 
suggestion that the ‘expert’ system is a viable basis for academic 
freedom outside the United States. In developing our argument we will 
briefly outline Ben-David and Collins’ description of the English 
system before presenting our case against it. Finally we will discuss the 
viability of the ‘expert’ system in England. 
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BEN-DAVID AND COLLINS’ ANALYSIS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND 


Academic freedom in England is seen by Ben-David and Collins as 
based on certain core characteristics of English society generally and the 
educational system in particular. They refer to these characteristics 
collectively as the ‘elitist? system. The characteristics which they 
presume to exist are (i) the cultural homogeneity of those involved in 
higher education, (ii) the restricted size of the academic system, and 
(iti) the general legitimacy of elitism in English society. These charac- 
teristics are seen as the basis for autonomy within, what is described as, 
the highly conservative, elitist system. They are related in roughly the 
following way: 

Government officials and civil servants are regarded as having 
‘similar educational backgrounds’,!! such that ‘there are no barriers to 
communication between them’. The consensus generated by homo- 
geneity in cultural and educational backgrounds is seen as allowing 
academics ‘complete autonomy for the running of their own affairs’ and 
government ‘effective means of letting its views be known . . . without 
openly interfering with the universities’.12 Thus, even if public criticism 
exists, there is 


no attempt to interfere with their autonomy. It is taken for granted 
that, whatever changes prove to be desirable or necessary, they will 
be carried out autonomously by the universities.13 


The size of higher education is important since, according to Ben-David 
and Collins, these relationships are possible only so long as ‘the 
academic system is exclusively small and so highly selected as to com- 
mand universal or near universal respect’.14 The academic system has 
little difficulty in meeting the expectations of significant others, since 
the expectations of significant outsiders are themselves a product of 
existing elitist academic arrangements. Thus the educational system 
possesses a built-in legitimacy from the standpoint of other elites. The 
legitimacy of elites generally lies in the unambiguous criteria—(namely 
educational)—of membership. This lack of ambiguity is seen by Ben- 
David and Collins as removing envy and frustration from the system 
and is ‘assured by the existence of what we [Ben-David and Collins] have 
called a “model”—that is, when academic systems have been shaped by 
successful people in their own image’.15 Elitist education is thus seen as 
operating within a wider context of institutional elitism, itself regarded 
as legitimate within English culture. These then, are the characteristics 
of what Ben-David and Collins call the ‘elitist? system and for which 
they claim ‘there is a near perfect example . . . in the English academic 
system’.16 

In summary, the English system of higher education is pictured as 
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(i) autonomous, (ii) lacking in innovation and expansion, and (iii), a 
point which we have not yet discussed, engendering a ‘reactive’ rather 
than independently active role amongst students. We would suggest 
that the evidence on each of these points is in flat contradiction with the 
description which has been outlined. In documenting each of the 
points we are concerned to argue not only that Ben-David and Collins 
are empirically inaccurate in what they say about the English system, 
but that when the system is more accurately described, serious doubts 
arise concerning the emergence of the ‘expert’ system in this country. 
Let us take each of the points separately. 


(i) Autonomy and social control 


As early as 1963, some five years before the publication of the Ben- 
David and Collins article, Blondel,’ in a discussion of the State and the 
universities, made the following observations: 


The institutions of self-government remain, but the sphere of com- 
plete or even relatively large independence becomes dangerously 
small. 


Interestingly, however, he goes on to argue that the ‘restriction of the 
freedom of individual universities did not lead in Britain to a parallel 
increase in the power of the State’. Rather, it led to the transfer of 
autonomy to the ‘academic community as a whole, in as much as it is 
represented by the U.G.C.’. Thus, in 1963, Blondel felt able to claim 
that academics continue to feel that ‘State control is remote and indeed, 
almost totally absent’. 

That such feelings are no longer characteristic of many academics 
can hardly be doubted. Blondel himself points out that the degree of 
autonomy possessed by the U.G.C. is contingent on the status of the 
academic community as a whole and that ‘if that status were to be 
decreased in the future, the autonomy would suffer’. As it happened, the 
loss of autonomy of individual universities was not without significance. 
It created a situation in which the difficult task of controlling separately 
autonomous institutions was replaced by the comparatively easy task of 
controlling each university through direct control of the U.G.C. Watt!8 
argues that this possibility was soon to be realized: 


Such pessimistic evaluations of the new structure of the universities’ 
relationship with government seemed only too thoroughly confirmed 
when the University Grants Committee, from being a body of 
jealously independent status, accepted its transformation into a 
policy executive arm of the minister. . . . It began to produce ‘letters 
of guidance’ to the universities on planning the quinquennium that 
was due to begin in October 1967, which while expressly disclaiming 
the role of directives, increasingly assumed this aspect. 
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In Watt’s view, the actual loss of freedom involved in these changes, 
makes the threat from student radicals as but ‘the twitterings of swallows 
and sparrows before the majestic destructive roar of the enraged 
Atlantic’. 

Another significant step in the erosion of autonomy in higher educa- 
tion was announced at Woolwich in April 1965. In outlining the then 
proposed binary policy, Mr Crosland also stated its rationale: 


It is desirable in itself [he argued] that a substantial part of the higher 
educational system should be under social control and directly 
responsive to social needs.19 


At the same time, therefore, that the traditional autonomy of the 
universities was being eroded, a new sector of higher education was 
being created in which the structural conditions of autonomy were 
absent from the outset. The implications of the binary policy extend far 
beyond the type and level of work engaged in by the polytechnics. 
Lukes?° has noted the ‘implicit warning’ that the government regarded 
the universities as ‘beyond reform’, and certainly the policy illustrates 
well, and has perpetuated, dissension over the future of higher educa- 
tion. The dissension was not, and is not, simply between academics and 
government. Not only is each faction internally divided, but in addi- 
tion, representatives of industry and commerce have entered the 
debating chamber of higher education. In the absence of consensus it 
is not surprising that governments have assumed increasingly active 
roles in the direction of academic affairs, nor that such activity should 
have aroused alarm amongst many academics. 


(ii) Expansion and innovation 


While the numbers involved in higher education in England may 
appear small by comparison with the United States, it is doubtful 
whether the English system can be adequately described as ‘exclusively 
small, and so highly selected as to command universal or near universal 
respect’.2! The facts relating to expansion in higher education are too 
well known to require lengthy documentation here. We would, in 
passing, however, draw the readers’ attention to the Robbins principle 
that the supply of higher education in England should be based on the 
qualified demand for it,22 to the massive increase in qualified demand 
being produced through secondary education, to the revised estimates 
on student numbers which are, in fact, much higher than those envis- 
aged by the Robbins Committee?’ and finally, to the prediction by 
Ross?4 that 


If the demand is to be met, higher education will in round terms have 
to double again in the seventies. 
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Ben-David and Collins suggest that expansion is inconsistent with the 
‘elitist? system. In England this has proved to be the case in that 
expansion has not resulted in an extension of ‘Oxbridge’ education but 
in the development of radically different institutions and courses. We 
would regard these changes as ‘innovations’, and along with expansion 
they question the applicability of the ‘elitist? model to England. To 
reiterate, we are, following Ben-David and Collins, using the term 
‘elitism’. to refer to the structural basis of academic freedom. Thus, 
our argument is not directed to the general question of whether higher 
education in England continues in some respects to be ‘elitist’, but to 
the specific question of whether the existing structure supports the 
general pattern of academic freedom described by Ben-David and 
Collins. Our negative answer to this question is based not only on the 
emergence of new types of institutions, but also on the courses which 
they offer. 

Many of the courses which have arisen recently are based on what is 
sometimes referred to as a ‘problem solving’ philosophy of education. 
They ask the question, ‘what skills should education be imparting to its 
recipients ?’, and the answer which is then given, is rarely in terms of 
mastery of a given discipline.25 Such courses draw on a wide range of 
disciplines in so far as they are ‘relevant’ to the problems under discus- 
sion. Thus, the problems are no longer intrinsic to the discipline; the 
latter is simply a means to an end, and the legitimacy of the discipline 
becomes increasingly contingent on its capacity to assist in the solution 
of problems which are external to it. Organizationally, these courses 
disrupt the traditional synonymity of department and discipline. The 
department becomes organized around the course, and this in turn is 
made up of many disciplines or bits of disciplines. 

These developments can be seen partly as a response by the institu- 
tions of higher education to the accusation of ‘irrelevance’ which is not 
infrequently made by representatives of industry and commerce and 
some academics themselves.2¢ In the context of our present discussion, 
these developments have two important implications. First, there 
arises the question of who now defines the problems with which educa- 
tion is to be concerned. With the erosion of the discipline there is an 
almost inevitable exposure to ‘market forces’ in the definition of 
academic problems. While this may result in increased external 
legitimacy for academic activity, it has less benign internal implica- 
tions. In short, it creates a crisis of legitimacy within the department. 
Since one’s departmental colleagues are drawn from disciplines other 
than one’s own, there is little basis on which subject competence can 
be judged. In such circumstances, one’s capacity to ‘deal with students’ 
or one’s skill as an administrator may be more significant in career 
terms than subject competence. We have, here, therefore, the situation 
described earlier, in which the academic is exposed to a dual control 
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system of discipline and department. The experience created by this 
structure is more likely to be that of role conflict than ‘freedom’, One is 
of course free to become a ‘fixer’ rather than an academic, but this is 
hardly what is meant by academic freedom. 

We have argued, then, that there has been an erosion of the struc- 
tural basis which has historically supported academic freedom in 
England. We have also indicated that the need for reform in academia 
has been articulated by members of government, industry and com- 
merce. Perversely, however, the erosion of efficient university self- 
government has rendered university administrations weak to defend 
themselves against a quite antithetical demand for change. 


(iii) The role of students in educational change 


Ben-David and Collins argue that in the analysis of academic freedom 
and the organizational patterns which support it, students can be 
treated as a group which ‘reacts to, rather than acts independently in 
the situation’.2% This view is logically generated by the consensus 
orientation of their whole paper: 


Here we shall restrict ourselves to the discussion of means-ends 
relationships; given the goals . . . what are the means of attaining 
them.28 


Whether the bomb attacks, rioting, sit-ins and arson of American 
students?’ can be seen as a dispute over ‘means’ seems questionable. In 
England, happily, the literature on the subject makes it clear that it is 
the goals of education which are disputed. Jones,®° for example, 
identifies ‘control over content’ as the crucial demand in the developing 
student movement for the ‘. . . acquisition of scientific, critical know- 
ledge uncontaminated by the soporifics of bourgeois ideology’. This is 
not, we would suggest, the language of consensus politics. While such 
arguments come explicitly from only a small minority of the student 
population, there does appear to exist a fairly widespread demand 
amongst students for increased involvement in academic affairs. 
Without discussing the student movement in detail, three points appear 
relevant in the context of the present discussion. First, the student 
protest movement appears to be too general and widespread to be 
explained in terms of reaction to localized institutional arrangements. 
Conversely, it appears too specific to be adequately explained in terms 
of more general crises within capitalism. There is, however, a specific 
structural strain which relates to the position of students in our own, and 
other societies. As Robinson®! has correctly observed, the expansion of 
higher education has rendered the value and meaning of the experience 
problematic rather than certain. He argues that while many of our 
institutions of higher education continue to foster elitist aspirations 
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among their recipients, expansion has rendered the realization of such 
aspirations problematic, and their frustration likely. In contrast to 
Ben-David and Collins, therefore, we would suggest that ‘a particular 
brand of ideological student politics’? has, and is emerging. 

Second, we would see the objectives of student politics as diametric- 
ally opposed to those of government and industry with respect to 
academic organization. The former constitutes pressure for a revolution 
‘from below’, in the direction of democratized practices within the 
institutions of higher education. While consistent with objectives such 
as ‘the development of the self’, the pressure from students is logically 
at odds with those from government and industry. These demand that 
higher education operate on criteria of ‘wider social needs’, and suggest 
that what is required in educational reform is not a revolution ‘from 
below’, but a revolution ‘from above’, in which the freedom of academics 
and students is confined to the teaching and acquisition of those skills 
which precede effective participation in the system, rather than 
‘radical critiques’ of it. 

Third, we would suggest that the institutionalization of the student 
position®3 represents a quite different threat to academic freedom, than 
do the demands for wider social responsiveness. The dangers from the 
latter lie in the purely technical functions assigned to higher education 
in meeting externally defined instrumental demands. The danger from 
the former lies in the possibility that ‘truth’ and ‘knowledge’ may 
become the ever changing products of fashion and the number of hands 
raised in support of keeping History, Physics or Sociology within the 
academy.*#4 

Perhaps the dangers which we have outlined represent nothing more 
than the birth pangs of the ‘expert’ basis of academic freedom in 
England. Let us now turn to an examination of this possibility. 


THE EXPERT SYSTEM IN ENGLAND? 


According to Ben-David and Collins, American academics have less 
over-all control of their institutions; they are nevertheless autonomous 
within their respective fields. Their status and autonomy is based on 
specialized expertise. The implied prediction is that while English 
academics will lose corporate control of university affairs, this form of 
academic freedom will be replaced by a system based on subject 
expertise. While this atomizes the corporate nature of the academic 
community, it creates and sustains new links between academics and 
non-academics working in the same field. It is the expertise of academics 
in this relationship which confers legitimacy to their activities, and 
sustains their professional freedom. 

We would suggest that the operation of this system depends upon 
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more than the organization of education itself. Davies?5 has outlined 
a position with which we agree: 


Intellectual styles are related to particular types of social structure 
and also to the particular choices made because of surviving historical 
conditions. 


The social structure of America is in fact based on very different cultural 
and ‘surviving historical conditions’ to those which exist in contemporary 
England. Thus, we would argue that the pattern of academic organiza- 
tion which sustains freedom for American academics, would not perform 
this function in England. Not least important, here, is the core value 
system of American society. Parsons®6 has noted that the American core 
value system is characterized by an ethic of ‘instrumental activism’. 
Since, as Parkin’? has observed, ‘instrumental activities are directly 
geared to the attainment of concrete and specific goals, generally of a 
material kind’, the pragmatic activities of American academics are 
self-legitimating. It is the American academic’s lack of distance from the 
market, and indeed, his involvement in it, which renders his activity 
congruent with the core values of American society. 

Lipset?’ has pointed out that the same system of values is not found 
in Britain: 


Britain differs from the United States in having, in terms of pattern 
variables, a strong emphasis on ascriptive, elitist, particularistic and 
diffuse values. 


In England, the academic elite has maintained its status by propound- 
ing a ‘university ideal’,39 part of which has been a proclaimed ‘distance’ 
from the instrumental demands of the occupational structure. This 
ideal has in turn acted as a model to those educational institutions 
seeking high status, and status has been dependent on educational 
institutions distinguishing themselves from governmental, commercial 
and industrial elites, by emphasizing non-pragmatic concerns. Thus, 
while the involvement of English academics in the market may be 
encouraged, the ethic of ‘instrumental activism’ which, in America, 
rewards such activity with high status and professional freedom, is 
largely absent in Britain. Consequently, newer educational institutions 
and the academics within them, if they are to achieve high status, must 
continue to imitate rather than challenge the Oxbridge ideal.4° The 
pluralist tradition in England, noted by Shils4! and Sampson,*? has 
supported the development of exclusive criteria of academic excel- 
lence,43 and it is these which are now in conflict with the demands of 
government and industry on the one hand, and students on the other. 
Loss of status is the cost of meeting these demands. This dilemma is 
peculiar to Britain. While failure to meet new demands can only 
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intensify external pressures for educational reform and the curtailment 
of academic freedom, a willingness to meet them can only undermine 
the status of educational institutions, itself a precondition of academic 
freedom. 

The economic situation of Britain is no less relevant. In America, 
the ‘expert’ system has operated not only within favourable cultural 
values but also within a history of sustained economic growth. The 
latter has rendered educational expansion, at least until recently, 
congruent with the demands of the occupational structure for increased 
numbers of trained and qualified experts. The relative failure of the 
British economy in this respect, coupled with what Bowman44 has 
called, ‘the human investment revolution in economic thought’, has 
led to an implied cause and effect relationship being attributed between 
the traditional pattern of higher education and the state of the British 
economy. The tendency to locate the complex problems of the British 
economy at the door of the universities is reflected in the comments of 
both Pratt*5 and Chambers.46 Even if such criticisms were justified, 
the solution to the problem is far from clear. Education geared to 
the needs of industry and commerce can hardly fail to strike its recipi- 
ents as being of questionable value in the context of a depressed 
labour market. The cultural objections of academics and students to 
an instrumental view of higher education are thus perversely supported 
by the economic conditions in which such arguments are presented. 

That the criticisms of Pratt and Chambers are not justified is sug- 
gested by other observations. Contrary to the American pattern, in- 
dustry and the military make little use of the research facilities offered 
by the universities,4* preferring on the whole to establish their own 
research departments.48 In part this is explained by the ‘pure’ rather 
than ‘applied’ nature of university research. This itself, however, is 
sustained by the ‘British business man’s sturdy belief in the value of his 
own opinions’,49 a view which manifests itself in the low demand by 
British organizations for expert consultancy advice.59 While industry 
appears to be seeking dynamic and innovatory graduates as a deus 
ex machina for its own problems, British firms with their particularistic 
demands,*1 have a limited capacity and willingness to use them effi- 
ciently. Despite protestations to the contrary, the character of British 
industry supports traditionalism in higher education. Thus, while the 
American academic protects and enhances his status by participating 
in the market, such opportunities are not available in England. Ben- 
David and Collins may be correct in arguing that 


The working of the market is probably an even more important 
safeguard. Where academics are an elite they are treated like a luxury 
and their professional freedom is a privilege. Where they are widely 
used, they are a necessity and command a price.52 
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While privilege in all its forms may be increasingly illegitimate within 
English culture, the American model does not present a viable altern- 
ative for English academics. The matrix of economic, social and cul- 
tural conditions suggest that the ‘expert system’ is inconsistent in 
England with the maintenance of academic freedom and the tradi- 
tionally high status of English education. 


POSTSCRIPT 


We have argued that the concern among English academics regarding 
the future of academic freedom in this country is realistically based 
on the cultural, social and economic conditions of modern Britain. 
These conditions have resulted in a genuine dilemma over policy and 
practice in higher education. We have not been concerned to argue 
that further changes within English higher education will not, or 
should not take place. We have looked at the problem exclusively from 
the standpoint of academic freedom and suggested that in so far as the 
English system approximates increasingly in organizational pattern to 
the American system, it will be accompanied by a decrease in academic 
freedom. 

We have not discussed the working of the ‘expert’ system in America 
and have left unquestioned therefore, the harmony attributed to it by 
Ben-David and Collins. It is worth noting, however, that in America 
the ‘expert’ system has generated considerable pressure for reform, and 
amongst some academics, the demand for corporate control in the 
running of academic affairs.53 There is at least some evidence, therefore, 
that American academics are attempting to change existing academic 
arrangements towards what Ben-David and Collins have designated as 
the ‘elitist’ system. 
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Some social-psychological dimensions of 
social change in a Turkish villaget 


I. THE PROBLEM 


A neglected but controversial area in development studies is concerned 
with the social-psychological aspects of social change. The crucial 
problems in this area are centred around (a) how structural changes are 
mediated to individuals and groups, and (b) whether these, in turn, 
produce consistent changes in outlook, attitudes and behaviour which 
have been frequently depicted as an ‘individual modernity’ syndrome 
(Smith and Inkeles, 1966; Kahl, 1968; Doob, 1967; Dawson, 1967). 

The neglect of these problems is partly due to the fact that social- 
psychological theories proper, have not dealt with the interactional 
problems mentioned above, but have postulated psychological prime- 
movers such as achievement motivation or innovativeness as crucial 
factors in the making of entrepreneurs or innovators. These individuals, 
who differ from their peers in terms of their early childhood socializa- 
tion and overall psychological make up, are assumed to provide the 
major impetus to social change (McClelland, 1961; Hagen, 1961, 1962). 
Here, the process of change is itself explained in terms of psychological 
independent variables. 

On the other hand, efforts have been made at defining empirical 
syndromes of inter-related attitudes treated as dependent variables, 
or micro-level counterparts of crucial social determinants such as 
‘urbanization, education, mass communication, industrialization and 
politicization’ which are themselves assumed to form the inter-related 
components of a comprehensive process of ‘modernization’ (Inkeles, 
1966, p. 139). In this case, the problem has been one of defining and 
measuring those attributes and attitudes best suited to differentiate 
between traditional and modern settings. 
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The first approach, which consists essentially of psychological re- 
ductionism, confronts us with an overly static picture of so-called 
‘traditional’ society, an undue stress on early childhood socialization 
as opposed to later learning and a neglect of the institutional and struc- 
tural features which mediate between individuals and societies. 
(Erasmus, 1962; Kasdan, 1965.) 

The second approach, leaving aside the macro-sociological problems 
involved in the traditional-modern dichotomy, presents us with a 
clichéd, over-integrated picture of value systems and fails to account 
for any consistencies or inconsistencies there may be between social 
position and values or among values themselves in the process of change? 
(Feldman and Hurn, 1966). 

The critical issue from a social-psychological point of view seems to 
be an analysis of the process whereby the structural and individual , 
levels enter into reciprocal interaction. This analysis involves a dis- 
cussion of how and to what extent the pace and pattern of structural 
change is reflected at the attitudinal and behavioural levels, of what 
attitudinal dimensions are most directly relevant to different aspects 
of structural change, and finally a critical appraisal of the implications 
of the foregoing for the hypothesized entity of ‘individual modernity’. 

In view of these considerations, the major aim in dealing with a 
village community as a case study has been to focus on the social 
changes it has undergone in as much as they have affected its social 
structure, and on the latter in as much as it has affected the social- 
psychological make-up of the community. After a brief account of 
social change, thesocial structural and social-psychological variables used 
in this study will be spelt out and their inter-relationships discussed. 


II. THE SETTING: SOCIAL CHANGE IN SAKARYA 


Sakarya is situated 90 km south west of Ankara and administratively 
attached to Polatlı. It was founded by settled migrants arriving from 
the Balkans, mainly Tartars of Crimean origin, under a settlement 
scheme for nomads and migrants during the rule of Sultan Abdul 
Hamit. Accounts of the period between settlement and farm mech- 
anization (1905—50) suggest that production for the market was erratic, 
with frequent retreat into subsistence and occasional years of severe 
hardship. Household economy was greatly dependent on available male 
labour and vulnerable to inheritance patterns, very much along the 
lines suggested by existing literature on the subsistence Anatolian 
plateau village (Stirling, 1965; Berkes, 1942; Cuisenier, 1967). 

Farm mechanization started in Sakarya in 1950, after a large num- 
ber of tractors were let into Turkey under E.C.A. auspices and pur- 
chased by villagers under extremely favourable credit schemes during 
the rule of the Democratic Party. Farm mechanization brought about 
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the immediate and far-reaching consequences of speeding up produc- 
tion, creating land shortage and changing land tenure, with consequent 
unemployment and underemployment which have been widely docu- 
mented at a national level (Robinson, 1952, 1958; E. and A. Hirsch, 
1963; Faculty of Political Science Survey, 1953; Karpat, 1960). 

One of the most noteworthy developments in Sakarya, when the 
village lands reached their cultivable limits, was a ‘rush for land’ where 
mechanized villagers went out of the village and as far South as the 
plain of Konya in search of land tenancy. This tenancy was a new form 
of contractual relation whereby mechanized farmers rented land by 
paying a specified amount per dönüm (icar), thus optimizing their 
holding size to make mechanization feasible. Clearly, while labour 
constituted the major limiting factor in the pre-mechanized period, 
land took on the most critical role after mechanization, so that ulti- 
mately the differing fortunes of many households could be explained in 
terms of their ability to retain and optimize their holdings in the face 
of pressures to pay debts incurred through credit for tractors and pro- 
duction costs. Meanwhile, non-mechanized small producers found it 
increasingly profitable to let out their land on an icar basis to mechan- 
ized farmers. Thus, the former could secure a fixed income from Jand 
which they now had to supplement with additional sources such as 
wage-work, while mechanized farmers used these smaller holdings to 
optimize their larger ones. This created a new dependence of small 
producers on mechanized farmers who benefited from this symbiotic 
relationship. 

After 1956, the high rate of inflation, the rise of production and land 
costs, and agricultural underemployment called for further adaptations: 
some households where the father had sufficient capital resources to 
finance some new business for himself or his sons ‘diversified’ into new 
activities such as commerce or transportation, thus turning agricultural 
underemployment to their advantage. The profits of these diverse 
activities ultimately consolidated agricultural production by providing 
the necessary capital to rent or even purchase land and meet produc- 
tion costs. Some members of such households even migrated to town to 
take up new commercial activities. This led to the creation of new types 
of households which despite their residentially nuclear composition (i.e. 
sheltering father, mother and unmarried children only), are linked to 
paternal and fraternal households by complex economic links, some- 
times cutting across the boundaries of village and town and functioning 
somewhat like a family firm. 

For small landowners a whole spectrum ran from those who fol- 
lowed side occupations, mainly skilled and unskilled wage-work, to 
supplement their income from land, to those who used land income as a 
mere addition to the bulk of their earnings from other occupations. ` 
According to the 1965 Sakarya Village Inventory 29 per cent of house- 
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holds were totally landless and had to rely entirely on the wages of 
their members. The activities of the Land Distribution Commission in 
1967, which left only four totally landless households in the village, did 
not change the objective situation of villagers to any great extent since 
they were still dependent on outside mechanical help, and still had to 
rely heavily on subsidiary income sources and remained indebted.? 
The problems and tensions generated by this process culminated in 
organizational change with a grass-roots initiative on the part of a 
group of villagers to found a village co-operative. The aims of this 
co-operative, which appeared as a response to the growing vulner- 
ability of small producers, were two-fold. On the one hand, it was to 
“make them less vulnerable to internal pressures to let out their land and 
engage in unfavourable deals in terms of land rent by providing a 
co-operative tractor which could be used by members at running cost. 
On the other, it was to protect them from external pressures to sell at 
low harvest prices in order to settle debts with merchants. It was also 
. hoped that the co-operative might raise enough credit to set up some 
profitable village enterprise, and provide some new outlets and source 
of employment in the face of the tightening land situation. 

The 1968 headman elections were fought over the co-operative issue. 
Elections were won by the co-operative supporters very narrowly. 
There was opposition on the part of those villagers who relied on land 
tenancy from non-mechanized small producers and provided other ex- 
pensive services (such as the transportation of winter coal) now ren- 
dered by the co-operative. Opposition also came from villagers who 
although in an objective position to benefit from the co-operative, could 
not extricate themselves from multiple obligations to the first group. 
Thus, both internal opposition and the difficulty of raising sufficient 
credit forced it to restrict its activities to a minimum. While mechani- 
zation was readily adopted, the co-operative which aimed at a re- 
organization of production, could not be absorbed into the village and 
met resistance from a pre-existing structure of economic relationships. 

The same economic and social changes that led to the foundation 
of the co-operative have also reinforced the links between the village 
and town centres. These links are maintained through frequent visits 
to the Polatlı market, to merchants, to banks, to repair and spare 
parts shops and to entertainment centres. A further significant link with 
towns is through migrant relatives extending the kin network outside 
the village boundaries. Out-migration has been steadily increasing over 
the last twenty years and there have been departures from 60 per cent 
of the households. Increased urban exposure is, thus, very concretely 
part of the life of villagers both through their own contacts and through 
their urban-dwelling kin. 

In summary, the passage of Sakarya from traditional grain farming 
to mechanized, market-oriented production has produced changes in 
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the social stratification of the village, changes in household structure, 
the foundation of a co-operative and a great increase in mobility and 
urban exposure. This complex network of influences reflects itself both 
on the present social structure and the social-psychological make-up 
of the community. 


III. METHOD 


This study was carried out from August 1969 to July 1970. An initial 
six-month period of participant observation, the study of official docu- 
ments and depth interviews were used as groundwork for a more struc- 
tured approach. A survey was then carried out by questionnaires 
administered in interview form, to the total adult male population of 
the village defined as all males over 16, and covering 65 households 
and 79 respondents. 

The questionnaire covers a wide range of topics from factual in- 
formation about socio-economic background and household composi- 
tion, to the assessment of attitudes and behaviours commonly related to 
‘modernity’ (such as educational standards, mass media exposure, 
intra-familial relations, religiosity, etc.). 

Conceptually related items covering the same attitudinal or be- 
havioural areas were combined into unweighted indices and tested 
for internal consistency. The score distributions for each index were 
further trichotomized into High, Medium and Low on the basis of 
frequencies, trying as far as possible to approximate a tri-modal distri- 
bution. These indices involving a posteriori gradations in terms of 
frequencies in the general population made the equal-interval assump- 
tion illegitimate so that a non-parametric measure of association, y, 
was used and tested for significance (Goodman and Kruskal, 1954, 
1959). The ten indices obtained in this manner were: Co-operative 
Participation, Mass Media Exposure, Educational Aspiration, Family 
Permissiveness, Liberalism to Women, Optimism, Security, Religious 
Strictness, Superstitious Beliefs and Superstitious Practices. The con- 
tent, conceptual relevance and inter-relationship of these measures will 
be spelt out throughout our discussion. 


IV. SOCIAL STRUCTURAL VARIABLES 


The socio-economic background variables selected to reflect both 
the present social structure of the village and the changes it has under- 
gone were the following: (a) household type; (b) rank; (c) co-operative 
participation. 

(a) Household type 

The different types of village households were assessed by the double 
criteria of residential composition and the nature of economic links between 
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married men and their fathers or brothers. Three types of households 
emerged: 

(i) Nuclear households which shelter father, mother and unmarried 
children (54 per cent). These function as independent production and 
consumption units. 

(ii) Households which are residentially nuclear but differ from the 
former in that they sustain permanent economic links with paternal 
and/or fraternal households, deriving common benefits from undivided 
property in land, farm implements or business enterprise. These have 
emerged as a direct response to social change and constitute 25 per cent 
of all village households. From now on we shall refer to these as ‘common 
income’ households. 

(iti) Extended households functioning as common production and con- 
sumption units and sheltering father, mother, married sons and their 
family. These form the smallest percentage of village households (21 
per cent). 


(b) Rank 


Neither the size of landholding, nor estimates of total yearly income, 
provide adequate measures of socio-economic standing in Sakarya since 
they are accompanied by crucial qualitative factors which must be 
taken into account. These are: the ownership of farm implements 
(singly, in partnership among close kin or in non-kin partnerships), the 


TABLE I 





Number Size 





A of encains we Partnerships Household 

ouse- land per year $ type 

holds holding occupation 

Upper 16 Average Average Farming and Family Predominantly 
size between commercial enterprise extended and 
between 30-50:000 (dairying ‘common 
401-600 TL. and wheat income’ 
dn. trade) 

Middle 24 Average 10-20:000 Farming and Partnerships Predominantly 
size TL. skilled wage- among non- nuclear, few 
between work; (truck kin, extended and 
IOI~200 driving, generally ‘common 
dn. minibus no partner- income’ 

driving etc.) ships 

Lower 25 Average 5-10:000 Farming and No partner- Predominantly 
size TL. mainly ships nuclear 
between unskilled 
0-100 wage-work 
dn. 
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terms of cultivation of one’s land (with one’s own tractor, with hired 
mechanical help, by renting out one’s land), the ability to enlarge one’s 
holding through land tenancy, the degree of indebtedness or solvency 
of households to name but a few. 

Instead, five village ‘judges’ were instructed to rank households 
according to their over-all economic status, taking into account all 
possible economic contingencies. Agreement among judges was very 
high and the use of six ranking categories (from upper to lower) was 
arrived at by the judges themselves. However, considering the small 
number of households in the ‘upper’ category of each rank (7 in each 
case) they were reduced to three (upper, middle and lower) without 
much loss of information. Rank emerged as a satisfactory measure of 
socio-economic status. It had high correlations with size of land- 
holding (-69), total yearly income (+71) and household type (-40) 
(households being ranked from nuclear to extended). 

In addition, the strata delimited by rank involved households which 
stand in very similar positions in terms of production as can be seen 
from Table I which summarizes the major characteristics of Sakarya 
social stratification. 


(c) Co-operative participation 


Alongside changes in the social stratification and household organiza- 
tion, the foundation of the village co-operative has introduced a totally 
novel element into the village social structure and created sub-groups 
which differ from one another mainly in their organizational affiliation. 
At the moment 54 per cent of the villagers are members of the co-opera- 
tive. However, considering that an increasing number of villagers 
eventually joined the co-operative, some of whom were even initially 
opposed to this project, it was important to distinguish between found- 
ing members, early joiners, late joiners and non-members for a more 
accurate assessment of participation. For the same reason, degrees of 
felt need for a co-operative had to be taken into account. Membership, 
earliness of involvement and strength of expressed need were com- 
pounded into the Co-operative participation index. 


V. SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES 


The two major types of social, psychological variables used were: 
(a) subjective evaluations of social position; (b) variables commonly 
related to ‘individual modernity’. 


(a) Subjective evaluations of social position 


One set of subjective evaluations which have been combined into the 
Optimism index involved perceptions of upward or downward mobility 
in the recent past, expectations of mobility for the future, and percep- 
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tions of wealth polarization in the village. Feelings of improvement in 
the recent past, expectations of future improvement and perceptions 
of decreasing wealth polarization were found to be inter-related and to 
indicate feelings of general optimism. 

Another significant aspect of subjective orientation was the degree of 
security or insecurity individuals experienced with regard to their future 
in the community. This dimension was defined by means of general ten- 
dency to perceive the village as a place where people feel more or less 
secure about their future, degrees of willingness to work in a factory, and 
willingness in a choice situation to select outcomes weakening one’s ties 
with the village. These tendencies were combined into the Security index. 
Insecure people tended to perceive the village as a place where people 
worry about their future, tended to welcome factory work for them- 
selves and their children, and when presented with a hypothetical 
choice situation tended to opt for less village-centred outcomes. 


(b) Variables related to ‘individual modernity’ 


The aspects of modernity dealt with cover four important institutional 
realms, namely education, mass communications, family and religion, 
These also constitute concrete behavioural dimensions along which it is 
possible to detect both general trends in the village and important inter- 
individual variations. Individual modernity has generally been assumed 
to involve more formal education, greater educational aspiration, a 
higher level of exposure to the media, more permissive, non-authori- 
tarian dealings within the family, more egalitarian conjugal roles, 
increased secularization of religious beliefs and a decline in super- 
stitious beliefs and practices. The indices covering these areas in this 
study are the following: 

(i) Education and educational aspiration. Both the level of formal educa- 
tion and aspired levels of education of respondents were taken into 
account. The Educational Aspiration index combines the level of desired 
education for boys and girls. 

(ii) Mass media exposure. The three major media to which villagers are 
exposed are newspapers, radio and the cinema. Frequencies of exposure 
to the three media were combined in the Mass Media Exposure index. 

(iti) Familial variables. The Family Permissiveness index covers various 
aspects of permissiveness or restrictiveness in the household, namely the 
degree to which self-reliance rather than respect or obedience is en- 
couraged for children, the degree of freedom or interference from 
parents in the choice of a marriage partner and the degree of consulta- 
tion in decision making within the family. 

The Liberalism to Women index is a very partial measure of attitudes 
to women and elicits male willingness for shared activities such as 
taking their wife on visits, on excursions, to the cinema, on shopping 
trips and to restaurants. Although occasions for such participation are 
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in actual practice rather restricted, the index uncovers degrees of 
attitudinal acceptance of more egalitarian conjugal roles. 

(iv) Religiosity and superstitions. To assess the secularization of religious 
beliefs, a Religious Strictness index was used covering activities which 
could be considered as Islamic religious sins, namely hanging pictures 
on walls, consuming alcohol, lending money with interest, using birth 
control, taking interest rates from bank deposits, and reading the Koran 
in Turkish. 

The Superstitious Beliefs index includes belief in the evil eye, in para- 
lytic strokes, in djinns and fairies, in the devil and in magic. 

The Superstitious Practices index covers wearing charms, resorting to 
exorcism or healing prayers, giving alms, making offerings, lead- 
pouring and fortune telling. 


VI. INTER-RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SOCIAL-STRUCGTURAL AND 
SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES 


The specific problems to be dealt with here are firstly the degree of 
consistency or coherence among variables related to ‘individual 
modernity’ and secondly the relationship of these variables both to 
social-structural variables and to subjective evaluations of social 
position. 

(i) Inter-relationships among ‘individual modernity’ variables. It has often 
been suggested that the different components of ‘individual modernity’ 
as they have been previously outlined, tend to fall into a consistent 
pattern or syndrome despite the variety of institutional realms they 
cover. : 

An inspection of Table II reveals both consistencies and inconsis- 
tencies among these variables. 

The indices covering different aspects of the same or related areas 
had high positive correlations among themselves as in the case of 
Family Permissiveness and Liberalism to Women (-46), Religious 
Strictness, Superstitious Beliefs and Superstitious Practices (+51, -30, 
67), Education and Mass Media Exposure (-91). There were also 
correlations which cut across these different areas; Education, Mass 
Media Exposure, Educational Aspiration and Family Permissiveness 
were positively correlated to one another and negatively correlated to 
Religious Strictness, Superstitious Beliefs and Superstitious Practices, 
pointing to a relatively consistent configuration going in an expected 
direction. However, a closer examination reveals several important dis- 
crepancies. 

Age was differentially related to some indices and not to others. It 
had high negative correlations with Education and Mass Media 
Exposure, confirming the greater access of younger people to education 
and to the media, but was unrelated to either religiosity and super- 
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stitiousness, or to familial variables. Likewise, Liberalism to Women 
despite its significant correlation with Family Permissiveness did not 
reach significance with any of the other indices. While Education had 
high negative correlations with Superstitious Beliefs and Superstitious 
Practice its correlation to Religious Strictness was much weaker, sug- 
gesting that the primary impact of education may be on the lessening 
of superstitions rather than the secularization of religious beliefs. 
In contrast, Family Permissiveness was significantly and negatively 
related to Religious Strictness but not to superstition indices. 

Also, since the highest correlations were between the indices covering 
the same or closely related areas, we may in fact be dealing with 
distinct dimensions, involving separate antecedents and consequences, 
and not with some consistent psychic syndrome. Furthermore, it is 
difficult to draw any serious inferences about a psychic unity under- 
lying these variables without reference to the structural antecedents, in 
terms of which some of the observed discrepancies could possibly be 
explained. 

(ii) Inter-relationships between social structural and ‘individual modernity’ 
variables. A clear relationship was found between Rank, Household 
Type, Education and Mass Media Exposure, suggesting that higher rank 
and membership in extended or ‘common income’ households, are also 
associated with greater education and mass media exposure (Table IIT). 


TABLE 111 Matrix of intercorrelations between rank, household type, age, education and mass 
media exposure 
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Although this result could easily be attributed to the greater capacity 
of certain strata and households to provide their members with educa- 
tion, Age appears as an additional factor which may account for the 
strength of these relationships. This is due to the fact that younger age- 
groups seem to be more represented in higher strata and especially in 
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extended and ‘common income’ households, and that it is the younger 
members of the community who have benefited from greater education- 
al opportunities for historical reasons, mainly of availability.4 

The greater presence of younger villagers in extended households 
may be explained in terms of the cyclical development of the joint 
family. The younger and more newly married an individual is, the more 
likely he is to still be living in his father’s household. In ‘common in- 
come’ households a different process, directly related to social change, 
operates to produce similar results in age distribution. Where the 
fragmentation of the extended household is due to intra-familial divi- 
sion of labour, out-migration, which as we have already noted, is a 
widespread consequence of such specialization (see p. 2) usually takes 
away the older members of such households leaving the younger in 
charge of the land and of their nuclear households. It is the joint effect 
of these mechanisms, namely the cyclical development of extended 
households on the one hand and the differential out-migration from 
‘common income’ households on the other, which contributes to the 
relationship of higher social position to younger age and of younger 
age to higher education and mass media exposure. As such, these 
relationships appear not so much as expected, a priori associations but 
as intricate links grounded in the social and historical context of the 
village. 

These links of Rank and Household Type to education and mass 
media exposure did not appear with our other indices. Rank had weak 
negative and zero-order correlations with familial, religiosity and 
superstition indices. 

With Household Type, although in terms of education and mass 
media exposure extended households were, if anything, the more 
modern, greater family permissiveness and liberalism to women were 
associated with nuclear households, while religiosity and supersti- 
tiousness were unrelated to household membership. Even with familial 
variables, the negative relationship between extended household 
membership and Family Permissiveness was non-significant (—~19), 
whereas with Liberalism to Women it reached significance (— -34). 
This finding can be explained in terms of the differential impact of 
social change on different areas of family life. The changes in agricul- 
tural technology, reducing the need for labour, leading to greater 
mobility, greater scope for specialization and the introduction of new 
sources of income constitute potent centrifugal forces for youngsters 
(whether they decide to leave the village or not) and have a direct 
bearing on authority relations in the family. These changes have not 
in any way affected the position and status of women, which continues 
to be an area of conservatism in the village. It is in this last respect that 
extended households do rate significantly lower than the others by pro- 
viding a well-defined hierarchy within an all-female network and better 
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segregated spheres of activity within the household which delay the 
development of conjugal roles and discourage participation in common 
activities. 

Of all the social-structural indicators used, the best predictor of ‘in- 
dividual modernity’ across a wide range of indices was Co-operative 
participation. Higher co-operative participation entailed younger age 
(—-33), higher education (-41), greater mass media exposure (55), 
greater family permissiveness (-49), lower religious strictness (—-53) 
and lower superstitiousness in beliefs (—-37), thus correlating signi- 
ficantly with all but two indices. It is only with co-operative partici- 
pation that the different components of modernity fall into a relatively 
consistent pattern, involving a variety of areas. Thus, if we must 
postulate an outlook related to change, we can safely assume that in the 
case of Sakarya, it is best predicted by organizational affiliation, and 
that of all the changes which have taken place since mechanization it is 
organizational change which seems to have mobilized the modernity 
resources of the community. 


TABLE IV Matrix of intercorrelations between optimism, security, family permissiveness and 
liberalism to women 


Security (2) 


Family 
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(iii) Inter-relationships between subjective evaluations of social position and 
‘individual modernity’ variables. It is difficult to predict a priori what the 
effect of optimistic vs. pessimistic orientations could be with regard to 
the varied aspects of individual modernity. One possible assumption 
is that individuals who are more pessimistic, and hence under greater 
psychological pressure may also feel impelled to change more in other 
behavioural and attitudinal respects. An equally plausible assumption 
is that such individuals could ‘retreat’? into a more conservative, 
traditionalistic outlook. 

The first assumption was partially borne out by the correlations of 
the Optimism index which were of negative sign with educational 
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aspiration (—-17), mass media exposure (—-23), family permissiveness 
(—-37) and liberalism to women (—'39) and positive with religious 
strictness (-24) and superstitious practices (-17). However, despite the 
fact that these correlations went in an expected direction they were 
mainly non-significant. The only significant correlations were those 
between Optimism and the familial indices. The same applied to the 
Security index which correlated positively with Optimism (Table IV). 

Growing permissiveness in the family seems to be a function of the 
changing economic conditions of village life, in particular with respect 
to the increased outward-lookingness produced by the new exigencies 
and insecurities of farming life. The negative correlations between 
Optimism, Security and the familial indices indicate that those vil- 
lagers who feel more optimistic and more secure about their position in 
the village also tend to be Jess permissive in familial matters, including 
attitudes to women. The fact that these seem to have a Specific and 
marked bearing upon familial attitudes does not seem surprising. It is 
inasmuch as villagers see little hope or future in the village for them- 
selves and particularly their offspring, that they will tend to exercise 
less control over them and let them make their own decisions. This even 
seems to carry over into more liberal dealings with women. 

It is also interesting to note that Optimism and Security have higher 
and more significant correlations with familial indices than actual 
membership in one or another type of household (see p. 11). They are 
broader orientations, which reflect the ways in which individuals have 
experienced social change, and which seem to mediate between posi- 
tion in structural terms and the attitudinal level. 


VII. DISGUSSION 


When social structural variables and subjective evaluations of social 
position were taken into account a differentiation appeared among the 
variables related to individual modernity. Thus, while modernity in 
the areas of education and mass media exposure was associated with 
higher economic standing, and younger age for reasons of availability, 
changes in familial attitudes were found to rest largely on feelings of 
pessimism and insecurity about the village caused by structural changes 
in the economy and household composition. It was co-operative par- 
ticipation which had wider implications for a more integrated individual 
modernity, and implied in addition a significantly more secular and 
non-superstitious outlook. 

It is possible to conclude that there have been different types of 
modernizing (or change-inducing) influences in Sakarya which have 
produced distinct and only partially interconnected resulis. On the 
one hand, we have those influences which have their source in increased 
mobility and urban exposure, like education and mass media exposure 
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and which have been more available to the younger and wealthier 
sections of the community. On the other hand, there are influences 
stemming more directly from structural changes in the village. These 
are among others, new sources of livelihood, changes in household 
structure and the foundation of the co-operative. These influences are 
neither separate nor mutually exclusive. However, they seem to oper- 
ate in different ways, and because there are different sorts of causative 
factors at work at a structural level, inconsistencies may be expected 
in what has often been considered a consistent modernity syndrome. 
Thus, being a more educated, more media-attending young man from a 
wealthier household, may not have any implications, ormay have contra- 
dictory implications as far as religious or familial attitudes are con- 
cerned. 


Modernity at a social-psychological level emerged from this study 
as having highly complex relationships with the structural level in a 
manner which almost militates against postulating such a syndrome if 
it is to be abstracted from the concrete historical circumstances which 
lend it meaning and unity. Ultimately, the assumed psychic unity 
behind measures of individual modernity may be.a complex reflection 
of cross-cutting structural influences. However, the problem remains of 
operating at a level of generalization more adequate to deal both with 
changes at a macro-leveland with the complexities of individual change. 
In this respect, our measures of strict socio-economic background were 
of limited use in predicting attitudes, while broader orientations such 
as Co-operative Participation, Security and Optimism involving more 
complex determinants of group affiliation or cognitive orientation had 
a more direct bearing on attitudes. The most fruitful direction for 
further research in this area seems to lie in the discovery of the multiple 
mediating concepts which could provide the link between positions in 
social structural terms, perception of such positions and broader 
attitudinal spheres. 


Notes 


1. Typically, Modern man is pre- 
sented as rational, open to new experi- 
ences, empathetic, independent of paren- 
tal authority, non-fatalistic, non-super- 
stitious, cosmopolitan, achievement 
oriented and optimistic about controlling 
his environment, to name but a few 
characteristics. Traditional man is as- 
sumed to exhibit the opposite of the 
above mentioned attributes. “Moderni- 
zation’ tends, consequently to be viewed 


E 


as a matter of transition of individuals 
from traditional to modern. 

2. The official distribution norm esti- 
mated by the Commission for the quality 
of Sakarya soil was 275 dönüms for a 
five-person household. However, due to 
land shortage only a partial norm of 175 
dénums could be enforced so that in fact 
most of the beneficiaries remained 
marginal or sub-marginal. 

3. The complete list of items in these 
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indices may be obtained from the author, founded in 1938. However, it is only 

Social Sciences Department, Middle since 1956 that it became a current 

East Technical University, Ankara, practice, especially for better-off villa- 

Turkey. gers, to send their male children to town 
4. The village primary school was for secondary education. 
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The persistence of rites of passage: towards 
an explanation 


At the present time when society is allegedly becoming increasingly 
secularized, and institutional religion at least weaker, rites of passage 
in the form of religious rituals associated with birth, marriage and death, 
are still being sought by the vast majority of the population. The clergy 
in most European countries have for some time noted that their 
services on such occasions have continued to be in demand, whereas 
less enthusiasm from the populace is forthcoming when the issue is 
Sunday-by-Sunday worship. 

Two types of sociological inquiry arise. The first is to document as 
accurately as possible the present situation and to show whether the 
‘hard data’ demonstrate the popularity of rites of passage: their status 
in the past has also to be determined on a comparable basis. The second 
is concerned with explanation and hypotheses. If the position is as it is 
claimed to be—one of persistence—can any sociological understanding 
be advanced which would help to explain what must be an anomalous 
situation in the eyes of a rational or ecclesiastically-minded man? 


BAPTISMS 


According to the latest figures that are available, approximately one 
out of two children born in England is baptized in the Church of 
England (49 per cent in 1968, Table I). Calculations of this kind are 
based on the number of baptisms compared with the number of live 
births in the same year. About 15 per cent of children born are bap- 
tized into the Roman Catholic Church (calculations are derived 
from returns given in the Catholic Directory 1970). Since other churches 
seldom publish statistics about baptisms, it is impossible to determine 
at the national level the percentage of children baptized into the 
churches taken together. If one might hazard a guess, which is not 
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TABLE 1 Baptisms related to live births, England only. Church of England 1891-1968 





Number of Infant baptisms, rate per 
Year infant baptisms 1,000 live births 
1891 510,184. 595 
1896 563,680 658 
1901 566,221 651 
1906 571,075 656 
IQII 556,617 “682 
1916 495134 680 
192! 550,351 701 
1926 459,693 714 
1931 412,542 697 
1936 386,710 679 
1940 365,075 641 
1947 525,835 631 
1950 441,320 672 
1956 398,280 602 
1960 411,650 554 
1968 381,447 490 


(Source: Facts and Figures of the Church of England, and Official Year Books of the Church 
of England) 


unreasonable, that 15 per cent of all children are baptized into the Free 
churches and the sects, the total proportion of children baptized or 
received into the churches at the present time is at least in the region 
of 80 per cent. (The general notion of baptism used here would include 
the various forms of the reception of infants into a church, which are 
employed by Baptists and many sectarian bodies.) 

The few local studies which have dealt with the proportions of 
children who have been baptized, produce much the same figures. 
Kaim-Caudle in a survey of Billingham, Co. Durham, calculated that 
for 1957, 94 per cent of all children born in that year were baptized— 
of these, 65 per cent were Anglican, 23 per cent Roman Catholic, and 
12 per cent Free Church (1962: 4). For the year 1951 in Rawmarsh, 
Yorkshire, the author found that 96 per cent of all children were bap- 
tized into one or other of the churches and that in Scunthorpe the 
proportion was go per cent (Pickering 1958: VIII.5). There are of 
course assumptions and technical problems which have to be made in 
these local calculations which need not be mentioned here. 

It is generally thought that in the past, nearly every child born 
was baptized. However, it is difficult to derive statistics to support or 
refute this generalization. In any case, statistics can only be produced 
from the mid-nineteenth century onwards, when births and baptisms 
were registered separately. Such national or local figures as have been 
compiled show that considerable fluctuations have occurred with the 
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passing of years. For example, examine the Church of England figures 
for 1891 onwards (Table I; Figure 1). In 1891 the proportion was 
6o per cent but baptisms reached a peak of 70 per cent in the 1920s. 


90 


80 
70 


60 


1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 
FIGURE 1 Baptisms related to live births, England only. Church of England 1891-1968 


The author discovered in both Rawmarsh and Scunthorpe that in- 
creases in recorded baptisms from the 1870s onwards were accom- 
panied by considerable fluctuations. A number of explanations can be 
offered about the variations in recorded baptisms such as infant mor- 
tality rates, faithfulness in recording, the pastoral concern of ministers, 
and baptisms conducted in homes and hospitals sometimes by lay 
people. The problem is too complicated to be considered in this con- 
text. (See Eversley 1966: 61, 71; Pickering 1958: VIIT.off.) 

Despite the continuing high level of baptisms, most churches how- 
ever have suffered some declines in recent years, for example the Church 
of England (Table I; Figure 1). Part of the falling away may be due 
to a more rigorous policy on the part of certain clergy, who refuse 
baptism where parents are non-worshippers, or lay down regulations, 
such as the attendance of parents at pre-baptismal classes. 


MARRIAGES 


In 1970, the year for which the latest statistics are to hand, 60 per cent 

of all marriages were solemnized in churches of one denomination or 

another. (See Table II. The figures for 1970 have been given to the 

author by the Registrar General.) This means that two-fifths of all 

marriages were conducted according to a civil ceremony. Marriages in 
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TABLE 11 Manner of Solemnization of Marriages; proportions per 1,000 marriages. England 
and Wales 1854-1970 











Church of England Roman Other Christian Civil 
Year and Church in Wales Catholic denominations Jews ceremonies 
1854 840 49 6r 2 48 
1864 782 48 87 2 81 
1874. 747 40 106 2 105, 
1884. 707 43 116 3 131 
1894 686 42 119 5 148 
1904 642 4I ’ 131 7 179 
1914 583 47 122 7 241 
1924 578 55 122 7 238 
1934 535 65 110 7 284 
1952 496 95 98 5 306 
1957 496 115 104 5 280 
1962 474 123 102 4 296 
1967 449 112 94 4 341 
1970 410 105 86 4 395 

(170,146) * (43,658) (35,882) (1,682) (164,119) 











* Absolute figures for 1970. 
(Source: Registrar General’s Statistical Reviews of England and Wales—Part III) 


the Church of England and the Church of Wales were 41 per cent of 
all marriages (just above the civil figure) and 68 per cent of all marri- 
ages conducted according to a religious ceremony. Roman Catholic 
marriages constituted 11 per cent of all weddings. 

The Marriage Act of 1836 allowed marriages to be solemnized in 
religious buildings other than those of the Established Church. In 1854 
ceremonies of a civil kind represented 5 per cent of all marriages. 
Today the percentage has multiplied just about eight times (Table IT; 
Figure 2). Marriages in Nonconformist churches grew rapidly in the 
nineteenth century, with a peak in the period 1904-9 (Figure 3). In. 
the Roman Catholic Church a considerable increase occurred after 
about 1910 (Figure 3). Free Church marriages fell off after the First 
World War and continued growth among Roman Catholics ceased 
after 1962 when a decline began to appear. A noticeable fall occurred 
in the percentage of Anglican weddings between 1967 and 1970 
(Table 2). In his Report for the year 1967 (Part III: 15) the Registrar 
General suggested that it was only partially true that the falling off in 
the number of ceremonies solemnized in the Church of England had 
occurred at the expense of the growth of civil ceremonies. He noted 
that the changes had shown themselves to be more complex than that: 
the proportion of Anglican weddings had continued to decline against 
fluctuations and a slightly smaller increase in civil ceremonies. Rather 
surprising is the fact that in 1924 as many as 24 per cent of all marriages 
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FIGURE 2 Manner of solemnization of marriages; proportions per 1,000 marriages. England 
and Wales 1854-1970 
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FIGURE 3 Percentage of Roman Catholic and Free Church marriages related to total marriages. 
England and Wales 1854-1970 


were conducted in register offices. (For comments on marriages in 
certain industrial areas, see Pickering 1958: XIV.7ff.) 

It can be argued that many more would like to get married in church 
than in fact do so. By and large, as matters stand, most churches refuse 
to marry people who have been divorced and it is surmised that 
relatively few marriages involving divorced persons take place in 
church. For 1970 from the Registrar General’s returns it can be cal- 
culated that about 57,000 marriages involved divorced men or women, 
which represented 14 per cent of all marriages for that year. One can 
assume that the vast majority of these marriages were solemnized in 
register offices. How many couples would have wished the ceremonies 
to have been conducted in churches is impossible to calculate. How- 
ever, it can be concluded that today (1970) about 25 per cent of all 
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marriages take place in a register office which involve non-divorced 
people, who ipso facto deliberately refuse to have their marriage solem- 
nized in a place of worship. If the number of marriages involving 
divorced people is taken oui of the total, then only about go per cent 
of those who marry and who have the opportunity of being married 
in church, prefer marriage in a register office. (Corresponding calcula- 
tions have not been made for other years.) 

There is evidence for some decline in the popularity of church wed- 
dings, which in part, though not entirely, is determined by the divorce 
rate. Nevertheless, a very large majority of the population in the past 
and still today elects to have their weddings solemnized in a church of 
one denomination or another. 


BURIALS 


Virtually no sociological studies have been made about burials in con- 
temporary Britain. Personal observation and experience suggest that 
nearly all committals at the present time are conducted by a priest or 
minister. Kaim-Caudle in Billingham located 85 per cent of all regis- 
tered deaths in 1957 as being associated with religious burials (1962: 3). 
Of these, 72 per cent were Anglican, 13 per cent Roman Catholic, and 
15 per cent Free Church. He was convinced that in fact all committals 
involved religious ceremonies. In Rawmarsh and Scunthorpe an exam- 
ination of the burial registers showed that in the mid-1950s burials 
with minor exceptions were all conducted by ministers of religion 
(Pickering 1958: VIII.16ff.). The exceptions were still-born children 
and certain burials where it was impossible to trace the religious 
allegiance, if any, of the officiant. The only statistical change over the 
previous 70 years worth noting has been a proportional increase in 
burials conducted by Anglican clergy and a corresponding decrease in 
the number conducted by Free Church ministers or laymen. 

The law does not demand that the committal of a body to burial or 
cremation has to be accompanied by a religious service, or even a 
secular one. Undertakers assume that it is their duty to provide a priest 
or someone who will perform a religious ceremony, either in the church 
where the body might be taken, or at the graveside, or both. Thus, the 
next of kin has to contract out of having a service rather than coniract- 
ing in. Very seldom indeed is there a burial or cremation at which 
there is nothing at all—no service, no mourners—except in the case of 
still-born children or children who have lived a few hours. Burial is 
the most ubiquitous of the rites. No ceremony has to mark a birth, 
not everyone is married, but everyone dies at some time. For the 
majority of the population no viable alternative to a religious ceremony 
exists, nor is there any widespread evidence that alternatives should be 
found. The superintendent in charge of the cemeteries of a large city 
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said that ‘in 99.9 per cent of burials there is a religious ceremony. And 
there is no sign of a decline.’ 

On a proportional basis it might be said that at the present time 
marginally more burials are accompanied by a religious ceremony than 
in previous centuries. No ceremony was given to those who were ex- 
communicated by the church for various reasons, and the powers of 
excommunication were in force certainly in the seventeenth century: 
nor were people who had committed suicide given a religious burial, 
until this century. 


A PECULIAR PERSISTENCE? 


In the event, the amount of ‘hard data’ on rites of passage turns out to 
be extremely limited by way of both national statistics and local studies. 
However, what evidence can be marshalled, all points in the one 
direction—a high level of acceptance of religious rites of passage at the 
present time (around 1970) with about 80 per cent of children bap- 
tized, 70 per cent of non-divorced people marrying in church, and 
virtually 100 per cent of burials accompanied by a religious cere- 
mony. 

The prevailing popularity of rites of passage becomes all the more 
marked when compared with other public religious practices, such as 
church-going. It is probably safe to say that today about 10 per cent 
of the adult population in England attends a place of worship on a 
‘normal’ Sunday and about 25 per cent once a month (Pickering 1971). 
On Easter Day in 1968 1-8 million people made their Easter communion 
in the Anglican Church and this figure represented 5-6 per cent of the 
adult population 15 years of age and over (General Synod of the 
Church of England 1971). Admittedly the ‘gap’ becomes less marked 
if churches in England, other than the Anglican Church, are examined 
with reference to their returns for baptisms, weddings and funerals 
compared with their membership or church attendance figures. None 
the less, within the Roman Catholic Church and the Free Churches 
there is concern among the clergy in particular about the difference 
between the numbers who make use of rites of passage and those who 
attend church. The hiatus is most pronounced in churches which are 
either legally established or which are looked upon as being the church 
of the nation, for example the Church of England in this country, or 
the Roman Catholic Church in France. To take one example on the 
Continent. In Ghent in 1959, a survey showed that 98 per cent of the 
population consisted of baptized Catholics but only about go per cent 
attended mass on a ‘normal’ Sunday (van Houtte 1961). The disparity 
is widespread today in traditional Christian countries. Most variations 
occur, it is suggested, in the level of church-going, not in the level of 
participation in rites of passage which appears to be uniformly high. 
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IS AN EXPLANATION WORTH SEEKING? 


The problem of rites of passage posed as a disparity between their 
continuing wide acceptance and a relatively low level of dominical 
worship has often been noted in England and on the Continent but 
almost no attempts have been made at explanation. Even such a pro- 
vocative writer as Alasdair MacIntyre in his Secularization and Moral 
Change fails at this point. He maintains that one of the characteristics 
of English working-class religion is a high level of participation in rites 
of passage but suggests no reasons (1967: 16). 

Briefly, the absence of explanation on the part of sociologists might 
be due to the alleged insignificance of the problem, its parochial nature, 
the limitations of the older Continental religious sociology in merely 
seeking data, or the general belief that man in matters religious acts 
quite irrationally. It might also be argued that the persistence of rites 
of passage is but a passing phase of the secularization process, a form 
of cultural lag, and as such does not warrant special attention. 

But there is another side to the coin. The persistence of the rites is 
proving to be much more tenacious than might be expected from a 
rationalist approach. It is true to say that the disparity is one of the 
hall-marks of secularization in which we find ourselves today. Case- 
studies show that in turning away from institutional religion, people 
abandon church-going but cling to rites of passage, though they may 
later abandon the rites as well (Pickering 1958: VIII.23). Why is it 
then that the last component of religious allegiance to be forsaken con- 
sists of these rites? 

Rites of passage hang very much together. They involve personal 
and social ‘crossings’ or crises. For this reason they stand out against 
other religious acts and rituals. Anthropological studies of rites of 
passage have proved useful. To extend such studies to a modern 
context would also be valuable. The analysis might provide some 
contribution to our understanding of that slippery process we call 
secularization. 


METHODOLOGICAL ALTERNATIVES 


Two procedures are possible in attempting to search for an explanation 
of the persistence of rites of passage. The first is to examine each rite 
on its own merit and to account for its particular popularity. The 
second is to view the rites of passage as a whole and to try to establish 
the reason for their persistence without reference to specific issues 
which have a bearing on one rite but not another. The particularist 
approach in examining each rite individually will commend itself 
to those who on sociological grounds hold that the rites have little in 
common and are best understood separately. Further, it can be argued 
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that both participants and church authorities see such rites as being 
separate and not forming an integral whole. Again, if analysis is deter- 
mined solely by attitudes of people, it is more likely that such analysis 
will be in terms of individual rites rather than the rites viewed as a 
group. Admittedly, the unitary approach has to make assumptions 
about the common element in the rites, but apart from that, an ap- 
proach which sees the rites as a whole is more likely to give a satis- 
factory explanation than one which rests solely on estimating people’s 
attitudes to particular rites. This is not to deny that there is ample 
scope and need for research in each of the rites themselves: indeed much 
more analysis of this kind is demanded, not least to verify any attempted 
general explanations of the use of rites as a whole. Clearly, different 
factors are operative in each rite. There is relatively very little informa- 
tion with regard to the rites against denomination, region, occupation, 
and so on. 


CRUDE ANALYSES REJECTED 


Simplistic explanations are sometimes mentioned in connection with 
either the particularist or unitary approach. One argument asserts that 
participation is the result of nothing more than the force of tradition. 
Actors and participants do not believe anything ‘really happens’ in the 
rites but they act in the way they do as a result of custom. ‘It’s the 
thing to do to get married in church.’ Any argument that revolves 
around tradition fails unless the nature and force of the tradition is 
also explained. An extension of the ‘traditional’ argument is that social 
pressures exist which encourage people to use rites of passage. The 
pressurés come from external agents such as parents, relatives, friends, 
the parish priest, the undertaker, and so on. To refuse such demands 
may bring opprobrium or even ostracism. There can be no doubt that 
these pressures exist and are often complex. For example, the pressure 
to have children baptized is associated in some areas, particularly in 
the North of England to this day, with churching and a number of 
superstitions. However, a crude theory of social pressure is inadequate, 
especially as many people apparently desire to participate in rites of 
passage, quite apart from any external persuasion. A further suggestion 
is that no secular alternatives are available. But why have the child 
baptized at all? Why not have a register office wedding? The appeal 
to no alternatives is untenable in the light of the present legal stand- 
ing of the rites and what one believes are people’s attitudes towards 
them. 

Taken one by one, these arguments are too naive to be considered 
as explanations. Doubtless some of the elements raised are important 
in any satisfactory explanation of what must be seen to be a highly 
complex phenomenon. 
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THE APPROACH OF ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


Anthropologists from their studies of preliterate societies have made 
considerable contributions to our general understanding of rites of 
passage. It was Arnold van Gennep who coined the phrase rites de 
passage in 1909 and delineated their basic structure as one which in- 
volved well-defined elements of separation, transition, and incorpora- 
tion (van Gennep 1960). He thus launched what is basically a unitary 
approach—an approach that has never been seriously challenged, 
although later anthropologists have seen his work to be theoretically 
inadequate, for example Radin (1937: 78ff.) laid greater emphasis on 
puberty rites, and Gluckman (1962: 1) pointed to the weakness of 
van Gennep in not positing a theoretical model of society. In pre- 
literate societies the rites are by no means confined to occasions 
associated with birth, marriage and burial. Anthropologists point to 
the many rites which have similar structure, such as puberty rites, 
coronations, ordinations, and van Gennep would add to them, seasonal 
rituals such as those connected with harvests. 

The findings of anthropologists might best be summarized in the 
following propositions on which there appears to be fairly extensive 
agreement. Some of them are made with reference to modern society. 


1. Rites of passage (primitive as well as Christian) are essentially 
rites of change in which actors assume new roles in society. 

2, The rites display in varying degrees a basic structure of separation, 
transition and incorporation. 

3. The rites are usually, though not entirely, associated with social 
changes which are themselves accompanied by emotional changes. 
These in turn may give rise to personal tensions—feelings of in- 
adequacy, of guilt, or fear of the unknown. Thus what might be 
called personal crises are often at the heart of the rites of passage, 
especially at times of birth, adulthood, marriage, death, and at 
ordination and coronation. = 
4. The ritual techniques perform many functions. They often em- 
phasize the importance of what is happening to the actor and to 
other participants. They define social reality. They may encourage 
the actor to feel that he has in fact changed in some way (Banton 
1965: 94). They may give the actor courage to deal with fear or 
personal crisis. In another direction they declare his future responsi- 
bilities and invest him with authority to play the intended role. 

5. It has been argued by Gluckman (1962: 28ff.) that one of the 
functions of ritual is to mark off roles in society. When a few actors 
have to perform many roles in a small group, the roles of necessity 
are ritually declared. In modern society when actors play fewer 
roles in more diffused situations, less ritualization is demanded. 
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6. In preliterate societies there is a higher level of ritualization than 
in industrial societies, and the use of visual and physical symbols 
which epitomize social reality is also more pronounced. In par- 
ticular, contemporary society lacks rituals which involve young 
people, for example at the time of puberty. There are no rituals for 
age-groups, for example people entering old age. 


The findings and hypotheses of anthropologists make it tempting to 
adapt them to form the basis of an explanation of the contemporary 
persistence of rites of passage. Such rites, it could be argued, consist 
of religious ceremonies connected with the most critical changes of an 
individual’s life—birth, marriage, death. These occasions bring with 
them fear and deep concern, either on the part of the actors or groups of 
people associated with the actors. One fear frequently turns on the fact 
that the actor will fail in the prescribed role or will not be sure what 
the role is. The actor may therefore seek any process or technique which 
will help him deal with fear and uncertainty, in offering him con- 
solation, in giving him self-confidence, or in bringing him God’s bless- 
ing on what he is doing. Groups around the actor may bring pressure 
to bear on him to use the rite. 

A slightly different explanation, and one which is dependent on a 
general theory of ritual, is that modern man leads a life devoid of 
meaningful ritual. His nature is such that he readily takes part in 
rituals when a legitimate occasion arises. He therefore willingly accepts 
these rites because they satisfy a deep, hidden need. Man’s present-day 
rejection of Sunday worship can be explained by the fact that such 
ritual does not possess the degree of existential involvement that rites 
of passage have. One has only to observe, some might say, the search 
by young people today for spontaneous forms of worship to be con- 
vinced of the point of man’s deep desire for some form of ritual. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL ARGUMENT CHALLENGED 


This is no occasion to question the anthropological analysis of rites of 
passage as it applies to preliterate societies. What can be debated are 
the assumptions in some of the arguments and the application of the 
analysis to contemporary society in attempting to explain the persist- 
ence of rites of passage. 

There is a strange lack of empirical evidence in some of the reasoning 
put forward by certain anthropologists. Probably the most obvious and 
stubborn point turns on the need for help that individuals are said to 
have at times associated with birth, marriage and death. Max Gluck- 
man (1962: 37) writes: ‘Individuals in these situations (puberty, old 
age, and he implies others) need help in some organized societal way’. 
But what evidence is there for this? Today the major occasion of need, 
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it might be argued, is perhaps at the time of marriage, but then surely 
only on the part of the woman? But what is the need at the time of 
baptism? Or at the time of burial?—perhaps for the mourners, but 
hardly any fear about the departed journeying to an uncomfortable 
hell! The same might be said of an explanation which is based upon 
the theory of a general need for ritual. It is assumed with very little 
foundation that there is in man a basic urge to participate in ritual 
behaviour. Man’s enthusiasm for rites of passage thus hangs on a 
non-empirically verified position. In any case, to explain the persistence 
of rites of passage merely by reference to psychological needs falls into 
the trap of reductionism. 

Although rites of passage have a very important place in primitive 
societies, do comparable rites in contemporary society carry the same 
social weight? One wonders whether rituals connected with birth, 
marriage and death are as important in present day society as they 
were in days gone by or are as important in primitive societies. A test 
case is confirmation. No reference has been made to this rite which is 
practised in both Roman Catholic and Anglican churches. It is clearly 
a rite of passage as a recognized means of conferring adult membership 
within the church. Those who are confirmed are called upon to fulfil 
duties and are accorded privileges as full members. A bishop, the 
highest-ranking officer in the church, is the officiating minister. Not 
without significance is the fact that the rite is frequently administered 
about the time of puberty. Yet in practice the social impact of con- 
firmation is so limited as to be nil. Its value is solely within the church, 
and it has no extended meaning outside the church, say in terms of 
society’s attitude towards adulthood. Again, it is now administered at 
various ages, in some cases before puberty at 9 or 10 years of age, and 
in others much later at 18 or 19. It has very little standing in the 
Roman Catholic Church where emphasis is placed on First Com- 
munion when the child is 7 or 8. In the Anglican Church first com- 
munion follows Confirmation, not precedes it. Today, in both Churches 
the theological importance of confirmation is now being questioned 
and is being viewed as an appendage to baptism. Because of these 
factors, confirmation, so obviously a rite of passage, was excluded from 
the first part of this paper. However, if attention had been focused on 
Jewish life a different attitude would have been adopted towards the 
Jewish equivalent of confirmation—Bar Mitzvah. This is perhaps the 
most important rite of passage practised by Jews—the ritual acknow- 
ledgement of the adult male Jew. It might well be argued that one of 
the reasons why confirmation has no social importance is because 
modern western society, and indeed Christian society as a whole, has 
no precise delineation of the point of entry into adulthood. 

Probably the most significant factor which operates against a simple 
comparison of rites of passage in contemporary society with those of 
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earlier or preliterate societies is the presence or absence of compulsion. 
It seems safe to conclude that in preliterate societies rites of passage 
were and are accepted without equivocation. As the ‘crises’ of life are 
reached, people automatically ‘go through’ the ritual process. Not to 
accept the ritual is as unthinkable as a square circle. It is the given way 
of procedure and one that is devoid of alternatives. This is hardly the 
position in contemporary society. In matters of religion there exists 
today a strong movement towards privatization about what is true or 
false, about what is right or wrong. Tradition, or ‘the will of society’ is 
not important compared with the genuineness of beliefs and the 
sincerity of the action of individuals. Freedom is therefore demanded 
with regard to rites of passage. Alternatives are permitted in law. In 
the end, rites which are religiously based are held to be optional, 
acceptable to some, obligatory to none. This is paralleled by attitudes 
towards the relevant emotional situations. People want to feel free to 
deal with personal crises in their own way, to grapple with them by 
themselves or in sympathetic consultation with others. While carrying 
the crises they feel they must never be forced to accept ritual or institu- 
tional solutions. 


A DESIRE FOR CEREMONIAL? 


Borrowing some of the ideas born of anthropological analysis, might it 
not be said that the popularity of rites of passage rests not on a need 
for ritual but on a need for ceremonial? For the purposes on hand, 
ritual might be defined as formalized action related to a deity or super- 
human being, while ceremonial could be viewed as an elaborate or 
stylized form of social behaviour not related to such a being. As it has 
already been suggested, many people probably seek rites of passage 
with apparently little or no religious commitment. The clusters of 
meanings symbolized in religious action and words apparently go 
unheeded. Thus, what is wanted is some form of ceremony to mark 
what in the actor’s eyes is an important occasion—hence the desire for 
a solemn naming of children, and a white dress in a gothic church for a 
wedding. It is these well nigh meaningless components of ritual that are 
required, not the ritual itself. 

This approach has much to commend it. And those who would wish 
to press it might well point to the continuance of ceremony on such 
occasions as these in communist countries. However, two issues should 
be raised. The first is the problem of ascertaining empirically what the 
participants actually seek in the rites of passage—ritual or ceremonial. 
In practice this is by no means easy to determine, although it is not 
impossible. One cannot assume that mere ceremonial, like the lighting 
of candles at a middle-class dinner party, is what is wanted by the 
participants who externally seem to have very little time for religion. 
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But even to establish this fact does not provide an explanation and it 
raises the second point—the requirement to explain the demand for 
ceremonial. We are back to where we started from. Or is it to be con- 
cluded that there exists an emotional need for ceremonial, as some 
psychologists and anthropologists suggest there is a need for ritual? 
The kind of explanation demanded is of much the same order, whether 
the base is ritual or ceremonial. 


THE BASIS OF AN EXPLANATION 


So the question remains. Why do so many, exercising freedom of 
choice and living in a world of privatized religion, elect to make use of 
religious rites of passage, while at the same time rejecting other social 
forms of religious action? 

It is proposed that the issues below have to be taken into considera- 
tion in moving towards an explanation. 

One, that in following in the footsteps of anthropologists, the most 
satisfactory procedure is to adopt the unitary approach and to attempt 
to see what fruits it will yield. 

Two, that the phenomenon is a complex one and therefore any 
simple causal explanation will probably be inadequate. Moreover, the 
undergirding of the rites has changed with the course of time: no longer 
are they upheld by legal or quasi-legal sanctions. 

Three, that recognition has to be given to the social setting of rites of 
passage. A crucial mark of differentiation between the rites of passage 
and other rituals is that such rites directly involve, or are intended to 
involve, family and kin groups, extending even to the local community, 
that is, the participants stand in a socially structured situation. This 
characteristic is not present in say the Eucharist which is open to society 
or church members as a whole in an undifferentiated manner. Bap- 
tisms, weddings and burials, all imply not only that the actors—the 
child, the couple, the dead person—attend the ritual, but that parents, 
relatives and friends should also be present at the rite. Indeed, if some 
of the kin happen to be absent, the rite is seen to be all the ‘poorer’. 
The reason is that the family and kin consider themselves in some way 
involved in the social changes that take place in events associated 
with the rites of passage, and the actors usually want them to be present. 
In terms of legality and validity the presence of other people at rites 
of passage, excluding that of the officiant, may not be necessary, but 
the general setting of the rites is within the context of a given society, 
and more specifically within a well defined, even closely knit group. 
Baptisms, weddings and burials are seen by the actors or participants 
to be social occasions—occasions where kin and friends, even a local 
community, want in some way to be part of what takes place. For the 
kin the rites of passage are opportunities of meeting and in this respect 
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are similar to other occasions of assembling, such as at Christmas, at 
birthdays, or silver wedding anniversaries. Thus, there is in the- rites 
of passage the opportunity of the gathering of the kin which may be 
seen to be increasingly important at the present time when members 
may be fairly widely dispersed. Thus, a rite of passage is very much 
bound up with a ‘clan gathering’. 

Four, that the rites have some religious significance for the partici- 
pants. To the actors, the occasions related to rites of passage—the birth 
of a child (parents), marriage, and death (family)—are in themselves 
times of personal importance, although not necessarily of ‘crisis’ pro- 
portions. No doubt the way these events are viewed is socially deter- 
mined, but what values or myths people employ in dealing with them 
are contained in or around the prescribed ecclesiastical rituals. The 
beliefs they cling to may well be far removed from those of orthodox 
Christianity: they may be diffused or watered down. However, in 
times of emotional change, and certainly on occasions of stress, people 
fall back on basic values and symbols—their cultural symbols. They 
use what is most deep seated and fundamental to their outlook on the 
world. In this they rely on a marginal Christianity, which is none the 
less strongly held. Hence participants appear to want to exercise residual 
religious beliefs on occasions which to say the least are important. 
Also, they may well hope that the ritual will not only confirm their 
beliefs but will direct their thoughts and actions so that the ‘right thing’ 
will be done for the actors and other participants. Further, to accept 
the rites of passage is a public way of proclaiming a link with the church. 
To reject ecclesiastical rites of passage is, as has been suggested already, 
tantamount to making public a complete break with the church, as for 
example in not having the baby baptized or in not being married in 
church. It may well be that the vast majority of society does not wish 
to go so far as to make the final act of severance. 

In the light of the last two points it is legitimate to suggest that in 
areas where families are associated with closely knit social networks, 
and where kinship culture and traditions are strong, greater use will be 
made of rites of passage than in sections of society where families are 
set within loosely knit social networks. This is not to posit any simple 
rural/urban differentiation, for strong kin and family groups are also 
to be found in certain urban areas as well as in the country. Where 
however the links may be weak, as in the bed-sitter zones of say the 
west end of London, or in areas peppered with university students, 
couples wanting to get married are more likely to resort to register 
office weddings than those conducted in a church, and in the self-same 
areas the level of baptisms is likely to be low. But another hypothesis 
also presents itself. Participation in rites of passage is likely to be rela- 
tively low in areas where the authority of the church is weak and 
where vestigial or folk religion is minimal. 
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CONCLUSION 


What has been attempted has been the outline of an explanation which 
has extended little beyond the positing of guidelines. These suggest 
that two major factors have to be taken into consideration. The first is 
the social setting of the rites of passage which involve family and kin 
groups: the second is that religious vestiges are still important, although 
the religious element accepted by the actors in the rites may possibly 
be marginal in the eyes of the orthodox. Hypotheses have been pre- 
sented which call for empirical substantiation. At least an attempt has 
been made to move towards an explanation, which it is hoped will 
shed light on the place of religion in contemporary society. To have 
failed at this point—to have offered nothing—to have suggested that 
the persistence of rites of passage is a piece of irrational behaviour— 
would have meant failing to respond to the main task of sociology. 
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The association between divorce and social class 
in England and Wales 


The last sixty years has seen a fifty-fold increase in the rate of divorce in 
England and Wales. This rate defined as the number of petitions for 
dissolution and annulment filed in a year for every 10,000 still married 
women aged under fifty years, has risen from just under 2 (1:8) petitions 
in 1g11 successively through the following decades to a rate of 8 per 
10,000 in 1931, 38 in 1955, 42 in 1961, 71 in 1968 and 92 in 1970.4 
Historical and statistical study of divorce in England and Wales indi- 
cates that it is only since 1945 that working class broken marriages have 
had the means increasingly (if not always the legal knowledge or 
opportunity) to petition for divorce.? For instance, between the two 
world wars some 90,000 men and women sought, but were unable to 
obtain, a divorce because of their inability to meet the likely legal 
costs. As the Report of the Committee on Statutory Maintenance 
Limits observed in 1968, ‘the democratic influences which established 
equality as the ideal and proper basis of marital relationships have also 
given all citizens easy access to the courts for litigating their matri- 
monial disputes’.4 At the same time there has occurred a wider 
acceptance of divorce as a lesser social evil than the continuation of 
marriages that exist only as empty legal shells. 

Writing in 1955, Barbara Wootton found that nothing precise could 
be said about the distribution of divorces among different social classes 
although she thought it ‘not unreasonable to suppose that there has been 
a change in... the penetration of divorce proceedings to the lower 
social classes’. In 1958, Griselda Rowntree and Norman H. Carrier 
published their study of The Resort to Divorce in England and Wales, which 
was based on statistics extracted from all petitions filed in 1871 and a 
sample of those in 1951. This provided the first information available 
about the occupational structure of the divorcing population since the 
Registrar General discontinued providing such data in 1921.6 The 
results of the survey of 1951 petitioners showed that the divorcing and 
the still married populations had a similar occupational structure 
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distribution, with 7o per cent of both groups being classified as ‘manual 
worker’.? However, Rowntree and Carrier urged that their findings 
should be treated with caution because the number of manual workers’ 
petitions must have been inflated by the backlog of cases brought to 
court in the first full year after the Legal Aid and Advice Act of 1949 
came into force in the autumn of 1950. 


THE SAMPLE OF 1961 PETITION 


It was around this discussion that a new survey was undertaken by the 
Legal Research Unit, Bedford College, University of London, which 
encompassed all divorce petitions filed in 1961 that resulted in dis- 
solution of the marriage. Although 1961 saw the further increase in 
petitioning which followed the more financially generous legal aid 
provisions of 1960, that year gave the overwhelming advantage of com- 
parison with new census data. A one in forty sample of all divorce 
petitions filed in Somerset House and in the 95 District Registries 
throughout the country was taken.§ This sampling fraction was ade- 
quate to provide valid statistical conclusions. 

We found that within our national sample of 723 divorcing couples, 
go per cent of the wives and 84 per cent of the husbands married before 
the age of thirty. The total divorcing population of 25,394 husbands or 
wives who obtained decrees absolute in 1961 showed the same propor- 
tion of marriages occurring before the age of thirty. Further confirma- 
tion of the representativeness of the sample is provided by Table I 
which shows that 37 per cent of the wives in the sample had two or 


TABLE I Family size of divorcing couples in the Bedford College sample compared with the 
total divorcing population in r961 





Bedford Total 








Number of College divorcing 
children* samplet population 
% % 

o 32 32 

1 gI 30 

2 22 22 

3 9 9 

4 or more 6 7 
Total % 100 100 
Total number 720 25,394 





* Source: The Registrar General’s Statistical Review . . . for 1961, Part II, Table P.5, 
p. 85. Children in the table are those alive at the date of the petition, irrespective of age, 
including legitimated and adopted children. 

t Information not available in g petitions. 
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more children compared with 38 per cent in the national divorcing 
population. It is reasonable to conclude that the cases randomly drawn 
for the survey were an extremely accurate sample of the divorcing 
population for that year. 


THE ANALYSIS OF PETITIONERS’ SOCIAL CLASS 


The Registrar General has, since 1911, categorized occupations of 
heads of household into five separate social classes, according to the 
character and responsibility of the work. As far as possible, each of the 
five classes classified within the Registrar General’s Classification of 
Occupations manual ‘. . . is homogeneous in relation to the basic criterion 
of the general standing within the community of the occupations con- 
cerned’.2 This method of classification has been the basis for the 
Registrar General’s presentation of demographic data concerning 
social class in England and Wales. Use of this classification allows the 
researcher to compare and verify his own sample findings with that 
known about the total population. It also provides an objective tool 
of analysis whose validity is widely understood and accepted. The 
classification allows maximum comparability with past and on-going 
research; and, with modification, permits division into manual and 
non-manual categories. For such reasons, analysis of social class of the 
petitioners within the sample’s divorcing population was based upon 
the Registrar General’s social class classification. The required in- 
formation was obtainable due to the court rules requirement that a 
husband’s current (or last known) occupation be shown on the petition. 
The attached marriage certificate provided occupations of the bride and 
groom at marriage. 

Information in 83 per cent of the 72 3 petitions in the sample allowed 
a social class to be assigned. The remaining 12 5 (17 per cent) of peti- 
tions were classified into three additional groupings. In 7 per cent (54. 
petitions) of the cases the husband was classified as ‘other’, being either 
(a) retired, in prison, a student, unemployed or disabled (3 per cent); 
or (b) a serviceman (4 per cent). The occupation was inadequately 
described for coding purposes in 1 per cent (6 petitions) of the petitions, 
and was not known in the remaining g per cent (65 petitions) of cases.10 

Comparison between the divorcing and still married populations for 
1961, by non-manual and manual occupational groupings, shows that 
the former group formed 36 per cent of the divorcing population and 
34. per cent of the still married population. In other words the non- 
manual group were slightly more prone to divorce than the manual 
population. This conclusion hides important variations within the 
individual social classes. For instance, Table II records the two social 
classes displaying the greatest propensity to divorce were, firstly, the 
white-collar workers of social class III who formed 19 per cent of the 
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TABLE 11 Social class distribution by occupational structure of the divorcing and continuing 
married populations in England and Wales in 1961 


Husband's social class by present occupation 


Skilled 
Pro- Inter- Partly Un- 
Couples fessional mediate Non-manual Manual skilled skilled 
(1) (ID) (III N.M.) (H M.) (IV) (V) Total 


(percentages) % No. 
Divorcing 3 14 19 (56) 37 16 II 100 598 
Continuing —_—— 
married* 4 17 13 (51) 38 20 8 100 10,967,060 





* Source: Census 1961, Occupation Tables, Table 20, p. 125; ‘Married Women enumer- 
ated with husband by Husband’s Social Class’. The percentage distribution in social 
class III has been calculated. 


divorcing population but only 13 per cent of the still married popula- 
tion, and secondly, the unskilled worker with 11 per cent of the di- 
vorcing population and 8 per cent of the still married population. 


THE DIVORCE RATE 


A more refined presentation of the propensity to divorce within the 
different social classes is to construct a divorce rate. This is done by 
comparing the numbers of divorces within each social class to the still 
married population in that social class. Such a divorce rate was con- 
structed by calculating the number of dissolutions granted in 1961 for 
every 10,000 still married women aged under fifty-five years of age. 
We assumed that the social class distribution of divorcing couples in the 
national divorcing population was similar to the distribution found in 
the Legal Research Unit sample. ‘The number of divorces in each social 
class was calculated upon a national basis, and compared to the 1961 
Census figures providing the number of married women enumerated 
with their husbands, by the husband’s social class at the time of the 
census.11 Table III shows that the overall result was 30 divorces for 
every 10,000 still married women aged under fifty-five. 

Breakdown by social class groupings shows that social class I, with 
22 divorces for every 10,000 married women under fifty-five in that class, 
had the lowest divorce rate; followed by social classes II and IV both 
with a rate of 25. Social class V had double this latter rate, with 51. 
However, a direct association between high social class and low rate 
of divorce is not obtained because social class III had a higher rate of 
divorce than that found in social class IV. This latter result is explained 
by the propensity to divorce found in the white-collar worker sub- 
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TABLE 111 Divorces per 10,000 married women aged under fifty-five in each social class, in 
England and Wales in 1961 


Social class of husband in 196r All 


5 I II III IV V divorces 
rea 
N.M. M. 
Divorce SENTES ! 
rate 22 25 32 25 5I 30 





group contained within the Registrar General’s social class III. In 
social class III the divorce rate of 43 for non-manual workers was con- 
siderably higher than the skilled manual workers’ divorce rate of 29. 
Two overall conclusions emerge from these findings. Firstly, there is a 
significant variation in the rate of divorce within the working class. 
Secondly, marriages in which the husband is in an unskilled occupation 
have a greater risk of divorce than do the four other social classes. 

The Registrar General has recently published an analysis by social 
class of spinster/bachelor marriages that were dissolved in 1966.12 
Calculations based on this data show that social classes I and II to- 
gether formed 12 per cent of the divorcing population, class ITI 55 per 
cent, and classes IV and V together 33 per cent. Comparison between 
the findings produced by the Legal Research Unit’s 1961 study (Table 
II) and the Registrar General’s 1966 survey suggests that the manual 
classes’ increasing post-war utilization of the divorce court will become 
even more marked. 


AGE AT MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Evidence indicates that couples who marry at an early age have a 
greater likelihood of divorce. The divorce rate for marriages, where 
both spouses are under twenty at the time of marriage, is approximately 
three times the rate of divorce of all marriages. Where, however, only 
the wife married before twenty, the divorce rate falls to approximately 
twice the rate of divorce of all marriages.18 

The 1961 survey findings show that divorcing wives whose husbands 
were in manual occupations at marriage were more likely to have 
married at a younger age than wives marrying non-manually employed 
husbands. Table IV records that there is almost an inverse relationship 
between the proportions of divorcing wives in each social class (as 
classified by the husband’s occupation at marriage) who were young 
brides (defined, as is ‘teenager’, as under twenty). Thus, only a fifth 
of wives in social class I and II were married before the age of twenty, 
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TABLE Iv Proportion of divorcing husbands and wives in each social class who married under 
the age of: (a) 20, and (b) 25 years of age: by husband’s social class at marriage. 





Age at Husband’s social class at marriage 
marriage I&II IWIN.M. IIM. IV V All 





(percentages) 
Husband 
Under 20 6 I 9 6 8 7 
Under 25 38 45 60 54 67 55 
Wife 
Under 20 19 18 33 4I 45 32 
Under 25 58 73 82 72 85 76 


compared to 45 per cent in social class V. Further calculations showed 
that three-quarters of all divorcing wives who married before twenty 
had, at the time of divorce, manually occupied husbands. But it has to 
be remembered that these findings are partly a reflection of the differing 
national age at marriage patterns for each of the social classes. 

The trend to earlier marriage in the general population is reflected 
in the increasing proportion of all brides who marry before their 
twentieth birthday. Only 8 per cent of all brides marrying in England 
and Wales in the period 1921-5 were under twenty, by 1970 the pro- 
portion had almost quadrupled over that of nearly fifty years ago to 31 
per cent. It seems likely that the next decade will continue to show that 
about three out of ten brides are under twenty. Though there has been 
a lowering of the age of marriage for all social classes, this trend has been 
most noticeable for the manual groupings. The proportion of unskilled 
manual workers’ brides (as represented by the socio-economic group- 
ings of the husband at the time of the census) marrying under the age of 
twenty rose from 22 per cent in the twelve months before the 1951 
census to 41 per cent for the 1961 census; from 16 per cent to 32 per 
cent for the brides of skilled manual workers; and from 7 per cent to 
ro per cent for the brides of employed professional workers.14 How- 
ever, the trend towards earlier marriage is mainly due to the increasing 
tendency of working class brides to marry before the age of twenty. 
Approximately four out of five brides who married before the age of 
twenty during the one year period April 1960 to March 1961 had 
husbands in manual occupations.15 

The picture that emerges is (i) a trend to earlier marriage which is 
linked with an increasing proportion of manual workers’ brides who 
are under twenty; (ii) early marriages are associated with a greater 
risk of divorce; and (iii) divorcing wives who married before twenty 
usually have manually employed husbands. These three observations 
lead to the conclusion that, ceteris paribus, future divorce numbers will 
rise as a consequence of the trend to earlier marriage, and an increasing 
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proportion of the divorcing population will be formed by working-class 
broken marriages.1é 


PRE-MARITAL PREGNANCY 


One factor associated with marriages where the bride was under twenty 
is the greater incidence of pre-maritally conceived pregnancies. In the 
two years 1969/70 a third (33 per cent) of the 210,533 (100 per cent) 
young wives were pregnant at the time of marriage, compared to 16 per 
cent for wives aged twenty to twenty-four.1? Teenage brides also form 
a significant proportion of all precipitated marriages. Forty-three per 
cent of all births that occurred in 1970 within 8 months of marriage 
(70,623: 100 per cent) were to wives aged under twenty at the time of 
their child’s birth. 

One of the most striking demographic features associated with 
divorce is the increased possibility that the divorcing wife was pregnant 
at the time of marriage. The Registrar General has recently shown that 
within a sample of couples who were both single at the time of marriage 
and who eventually divorced in 1966, that a third of the fertile wives 
had a first child either before marriage or less than 8 months after 
marriage; this proportion increasing to about half for those marrying 
grooms under twenty.18 Similarly, sociologists in the United States have 
found disproportionately high divorce rates associated with the condi- 
tion of pre-marital pregnancy. The American findings indicate that 
marriages in which the bride was pregnant had twice the rate of 
divorce than that found amongst wives who conceived after marriage.!9 

The Legal Research Unit study showed that one in five (20 per cent) 
of all (i.e. fertile and infertile) wives divorcing in 1961 were pregnant 
at the time of marriage, though this proportion almost doubled to 38 
per cent for wives who had married before the age of twenty. The highest 
proportion of young pregnant brides occurred amongst those marrying 
grooms in unskilled occupations—with 50 per cent pregnant, and in 
semi-skilled occupations—with 40 per cent pregnant. Comparison 
between these divorce findings and those produced by the Population 
Investigation Committee for couples marrying in the period 1950-9 
indicate that within the divorcing population the high proportion of 
young pregnant brides marrying husbands in low income occupations 
(defined as semi- and unskilled occupations) is partly a resultant of the 
overall national marriage pattern, in which over a third (36 per cent) 
of this group of wives were pregnant at marriage.?° 


ACCOMMODATION FOR THE FAMILY 


Young brides’ tendency to pre-marital conception, compared with 
their older sisters, is one facet of the earlier start to family building 
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found amongst young wives. For instance, the 1961 Census showed for 
marriages lasting one year that 59 per cent of brides marrying before 
twenty already had a child, compared to 41 per cent for brides aged 
twenty to twenty-four.21 It has already been observed that marriages 
in which the bride was under twenty are associated with the working 
class. These couples are at an economic disadvantage in three ways 
when compared to middle-class couples who marry at an older age. 

Birth of the first child stops the wife financially contributing to the 
marriage. At the same time there is the additional expenditure re- 
quired to meet the new baby’s needs. Secondly, parenthood also en- 
forces the couple’s need to have independent self-contained accommoda- 
tion. The Population Investigation Committee survey showed that about 
half of young wives will have to wait for at least a year after marriage 
before they can acquire any degree of independent accommodation 
away from their parents’ or in-laws’ homes.22 This means that in many 
cases the husband and wife will not have their own accommodation 
when the first child is born. The third disadvantage is the income 
differential between manual and non-manual workers. 

If one is going to find a single factor that might explain the association 
between young marriages, social class and divorce, then the financial 
condition of the marriage would appear the most important. Available 
money allows suitable housing, household and family needs to be pur- 
chased. For those less fortunate, the problems of overcrowding and 
taut budgeting can lead to marital disharmony. The newly married 
working-class couple’s problem of finding accommodation is, of course, 
a reflection of their own financial position. Surveys in Swansea and 
North London have shown that young middle-class couples often get 
financial assistance from their parents at the start of the marriage, 
when money is most in need.28 Thus, middle-class couples are usually 
in a more advantageous position to acquire accommodation at an 
earlier stage of their marriage than are their working class counterparts. 

The young couple with a family depending on the manually occupied 
husband’s wage have a severe handicap in finding suitable housing. 
New house prices soared by 47 per cent in 1972; the average price of all 
houses in Great Britain during the last quarter of 1972 was £9,299 
whilst in London and the South East of England even an older house 
cost on average £11,324.24 When these depressing facts of inflation are 
remembered, it is hardly surprising that young couples without children 
and, even more so, those with children find the task of saving for a house 
deposit beyond them. And if the deposit should be saved, the weekly 
household budget seldom leaves enough to meet the likely mortgage 
repayments. Building Societies current interest rates of 11 per cent 
mean that the monthly payment on a 25-year mortgage works out at 
9-85 for every £1,000 borrowed. Even a modest mortgage of £5,000 
would require a monthly repayment of £49.48, a sum beyond the reach 
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of many low-income families. This calculation does not allow for income 
tax relief but neither does it include such additional outgoings as in- 
surance, rates and heating and lighting. The long waiting lists associated 
with Local Authority housing means that only a few of the young 
couples searching for accommodation find a solution through Council 
housing. The search for independent accommodation in the private 
sector is equally unrewarding. Many landlords will not let to couples 
with young children and those who do often charge a rent (which may 
be no more than the market value) that reduces by half the young 
husband’s weekly take home pay. It is not surprising that a EOE of 
these marriages do not succeed. 


LENGTH OF MARRIAGE 


Not only are marriages more prone to divorce where the bride is under 
twenty, but such failures occur within a shorter period of marriage than 
is found in older age groups. This trend is increasing. For instance, in 
1961, 10:1 wives out of ever 1,000 wives who had married before 
twenty and whose marriages had existed for five years, had their 
marriages either dissolved or annulled in that year. By 1970, the rate 
of breakdown for a similar age/duration cohort had risen to 23-1 per 
1,000 marriages.25 Marriages of similar duration in 1961, in which the 
wife was aged twenty to twenty-four at marriage, showed a ratio of 4:5 
divorces for every 1,000 comparable marriages: by 1970 the rate had 
risen to 11-2 per 1,000 marriages. 

Our sample of divorcing wives reflected the tendency within the 
national divorcing population for shorter marriages to be associated with 
young brides. Table V shows that 30 per cent of divorcing wives who 
were married before twenty had marriages lasting less than 7 years 
compared with 17 per cent for wives who were aged at least twenty-five 
at marriage. The same table also indicates that, within the individual 
age groups of a divorcing population, a shorter duration of marriage is 
normally associated with the lower social classes. For instance, amongst 
teenage brides one third (34 per cent) of the wives with husbands in 
unskilled occupations at the time of divorce had marriages lasting less 
than 7 years compared to 14 per cent for wives of husbands in pro- 
fessional and intermediate occupations. Similar broad differences 
between the social classes are found within the other two age groups. 
But within the individual social class groupings there are exceptions to 
the generalization associating shorter duration of marriage and earlier 
age at marriage. Such an exception is found within social classes IV and 
V, in which divorcing wives aged from twenty to twenty-four at 
marriage had a higher proportion of marriages lasting under 7 years 
than occurred amongst young’ brides within the same social classes. 
Also, in social class I and II the proportion of wives whose marriages 
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ended within 7 years were very similar for wives who married under 
twenty and those who married at the age of twenty-five or over. 
Younger age at marriage in social class I and II has far less effect on 
reducing the length of marriage; this class being the group in which 
each of the three age groups had at least half of the wives with a marriage 
lasting fifteen years or more. Wives of white-collar workers had the 
highest proportion of cases in which the marriage had lasted under 15 
years; reflecting a shorter length of marriage for both the under twenty 
and the twenty to twenty-four marriage age groups than was found in 
other classes (with the exception of social class V in the twenty to 
twenty-four age grouping). The broad conclusion to be drawn from 
this section of the analysis is that divorcing couples marry younger in 
the lower social classes, and young age at marriage within the divorcing 
population is associated with a shorter duration of marriage. 


AGE AT DIVORCE 


Official statistics show that for marriages dissolved by the courts in 
1961, 72 per cent of the husbands and 80 per cent of the wives were 
under forty-five years of age.26 The trend to earlier divorce since 1961 
has resulted in four out of five (81 per cent) of all divorcing men and 
women in 1970 (116,478: 100 per cent) being under forty-five.2” Thus, 
if a marriage is to end in divorce it will occur for the great majority of 
such couples before their mid-forties. But age at divorce is affected by 
the social class grouping of the husband at divorce, as oursurvey findings 
show in Table VI. 


TABLE VI Age of husbands and wives at divorce by social class of husband at divorce 











Age at divorce Social class of husband at divorce All 

I&II IIN.M. WIM. IV V 
(percentages) 

(a) Wife 

Under 35 38 59 56 56 54 53 

35 but under 45 28 27 25 24 25 26 

45 and over 34 14 19 20 2I 2I 

(b) Husband 

Under 35 28 46 42 43 45 4I 

35 but under 45 35 32 32 3I 2] 32 

45 and over 37 22 26 26 28 27 

Total number (100%) 

in both (a) and (b) 103 110 219 96 66 593 








For instance, class I and II has a much older age at divorce distri- 
bution than the other classes. A third of the divorcing wives in the former 
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grouping were aged at least forty-five compared with a fifth in the 
manual classes. This social class difference in age at divorce is a resultant 
of the older age at marriage, and longer duration of marriage found 
amongst wives in class I and II, in comparison to divorcing wives of 
manual workers. There is a very similar age at divorce distribution for 
both wives and husbands in the three manual classes. Class III non- 
manual had the lowest age at divorce distribution, with 59 per cent of 
the wives aged under thirty-five, and 78 per cent of the husbands aged 
under forty-five. These white-collar divorces showed far greater 
similarity to the manual classes age at divorce distribution than to 
class I and II. 

The overall conclusion from these findings is that husbands and 
wives who divorce in the manual classes do so at an earlier age than the 
higher income groups represented by social class I and II. But the 
Registrar General has shown that the remarriage rate of divorced 
persons declines with increased age.?8 In other words, couples who 
divorce at earlier ages have a statistically greater chance of entering 
a second marriage. 

Calculations show that for some three-quarters of all divorcing couples, 
divorce is a temporary condition between the dissolution of an unhappy 
first marriage and the formation of a more hopeful second marriage.29 
Such a high rate of remarriage, when linked to the rising divorce 
numbers, indicates a modern morality that is opposed to the idea of 
continuing with a marriage long since dead but not to a rejection of the 
institution of marriage. ; 

A resultant of the drop in the age at divorce and the consequent 
greater chance of entering a second marriage is that marriages of 
divorced persons now take place at an earlier age than occurred pre- 
viously. Amongst women who do remarry the proportion under the age 
of forty-five has remained fairly constant at around four-fifths, it is the 
increase in the proportion remarrying under thirty-five (from 46 per 
cent in 1956-60 to 59 per cent in 1970) that is significant. Because the 
manual classes divorce at a younger age their chances of establishing 
a second marriage are higher than for couples in social classes I and IJ.30 
One consequence of this finding is that maintenance and property 
provisions decided at divorce are of greater importance in affecting 
middle-class wives’ long-term financial security than is the case for 
working-class wives. 


CONCLUSION 


Until the last world war the great majority of the working classes were 
barred by poverty from petitioning for divorce. Since then higher wages, 
the introduction of legal aid and a greater acceptance of divorce as a 
means of ending dead marriages have helped, but not caused, a much 
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larger proportion of all working-class broken marriages to turn to the 
divorce court.31 It might be argued that this trend provides evidence to 
uphold the theory of embourgeoisement and its belief that the working 
classes are being assimilated into the middle class. Such a belief is sup- 
ported by the fact that some skilled manual workers have achieved 
income parity with members of the lower middle class, as best 
represented by white-collar workers such as clerks. The possibility of 
convergence of the middle and working classes in this country has been 
criticized by some sociologists for its narrowness of perspective. For 
example, John Goldthorpe and David Lockwood have argued that as 
well as the economic aspect, the normative and relational aspects of 
class also have to be considered.32 They conclude that there is no positive 
evidence that the working class have taken on middle-class values. For 
instance, the Committee on Higher Education (the Robbins Report) 
showed that for children within the top ability group (I.Q, of 130 and 
over) only 18 per cent of manual workers’ children reached university 
compared with 37 per cent of non-manual workers’ children. Rejection 
of the relational aspect is observed in the refusal of middle-class workers 
to treat as equal those manual workers with whom they come into 
regular contact. 

Study of marriage breakdown in this country neither upholds nor 
falsifies the theory of embourgeoisement. There has never been available 
data providing the number of couples living together as man and wife 
outside the legal ties of marriage. Thus, firstly, it is not known whether 
a greater number of illicit relationships are formed today than in the 
past; nor whether such associations have a higher rate of breakdown 
than is found in the married population. But it can be said with certainty 
that marriage has never been more commonly accepted in our society 
than it is today. 

We know that somewhere in the region of half the marriages which 
leave a record of their collapse in the files of the magistrates’ courts re- 
main broken but never end in divorce.33 As well as these de facto broken 
but de jure united working class marriages, there were in 1965 some 
61,000 separated wives who did not have a maintenance order but 
because of need were getting financial assistance from the then 
National Assistance Board.34 These separations represent working class 
broken marriages. Regrettably, there is little knowledge of the arrange- 
ments made by the parties to broken marriages which are not brought 
before the courts. It could be that breakdowns within the lower social 
classes that are recorded in the magistrates’ courts and the Department 
of Health and Social Security Offices are balanced by couples in the 
higher classes who are far more likely to make their own private financial 
arrangements or turn to solicitors. Neither have we any idea of the 
number or social class distribution of marriages in which the spouses 
still live together though by their own subjective understanding the 
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marriage has long since been dead. In theory, the incidence of marital 
breakdown in England and Wales might be the same throughout all 
social strata. What we can say is that survey findings suggest that 
marriages in which the husband is an unskilled worker have the highest 


rate of divorce.85 
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Social implications of a bilingual policy, with 
particular reference to Wales 


INTRODUCTION 


A common language is the expression of a community of interests 
among a group of people. It is not surprising, then, that a commun- 
ity which is governed through the medium of a language other than 
its own has usually felt itself to some extent disenfranchised, and that 
this feeling has always been a potential focus for political agitation. 
Moreover, like skin colour, language is an easily identifiable badge 
for those who wish to take issue with a different group and thus it 
provides them with a rallying sign even for contests which are 
basically not those of language or race.1 


Many countries have large linguistic minorities and many of these 
minorities have distinctive minority language systems, with educational 
rights carefully defined by legislation. The problem in each country is 
unique, Existing arrangements have often evolved over many genera- 
tions and have been affected by such factors as the history of relations 
between the major cultural groups within the country, the political 
and economic influence of the minority and the relative prestige of the 
majority and minority languages both within the country and in the 
broader context of international affairs. Although each country is 
unique, nevertheless comparison of the experience and solutions of 
other countries may serve to illuminate the Welsh situation. 

The relative prestige of the minority language is obviously under 
severe pressure when the majority language is a world language such 
as English or French. Irish, Welsh, Flemish, Afrikaans would be ex- 
amples of this linguistic situation. This prestige factor is extremely im- 
portant in affecting policy for education, but is further modified by the 
power of the speakers of the minority language. 

Belgium and South Africa are examples of the most difficult situation 
where the language of less prestige is in fact spoken by a majority of 
the population in Belgium and a majority of the white population, the 
* Roisin Pill M.A. M.sc.(zcon.) Ph.D. Senior Research Fellow, University College 
of Swansea 
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politically influential group, in South Africa. Neither Flemish nor 
Afrikaans can be considered as international languages and the second 
major language groups in both’ countries, French and English speakers 
respectively, have been reluctant to learn the majority languages. 
Education policy in both cases has been designed to compensate for the 
disadvantages of the less prestigious language. 

In Belgium today the Flemings form about 60 per cent of the total 
population; in the Flemish areas, Dutch is the language in all the 
elementary and secondary schools, in the Walloon region the language 
of instruction is French—Brussels became the centre of a bilingual 
region with both French and Dutch schools. The parents have, there- 
fore, no right to choose the language of instruction for their children. 


In the unilingual region there is no choice—all publicly supported 
schools offer instruction in the official language of the region. Even 
in the Brussels region, where there are both French and Dutch 
schools, the parents still have no choice. The law states that the 
mother tongue or the ordinary language of the child will determine 
the school he will attend. To ensure that the law is enforced, the 
child must present a formal declaration of his language, certified by 
two inspectors before he can enrol at a school. These regulations are 
designed to preserve the Dutch language by ending the not unusual 
practice of Flemish parents sending their children to French schools.? 


In South Africa, the Afrikaaners constitute some 60 per cent of the 
white population. Since 1910 both English and Dutch have been 
constitutionally established as official languages with equal status. 
Controversy centred on the question of whether the parents should be 
free to choose between the English and Dutch language schools or 
whether the language of instruction would be determined by the mother 
tongue of the child. Today three provinces out of four have adopted the 
latter principle; only Natal allows the parents to make a choice. The 
present policy also favours single-medium schools, where the cultural 
as well as the linguistic identity of the child is supported, as opposed to 
schools where each student receives some of his instruction in English 
and some in Afrikaans, or schools where each group is taught through 
the medium of its own language but other school activities are con- 
ducted in either language or both. 

Welsh does not resemble the above two countries since, while it is 
a minority language with less prestige, it is also spoken by the minority 
of the total population. Ireland and Finland are both small countries 
where a minority speaks a language which is not an international 
language. However, in the Finnish case, although the Swedish-speaking 
minority constitutes 10 per cent of the population this minority was 
once powerful economically and politically. Finns like to emphasize 
their ties with Scandinavia and Swedish-speaking Finns have made 
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great efforts to preserve their mother tongue although most of them 
would be fluently bilingual. At the elementary level the right of the 
minority to Swedish-language schools is determined by the number of 
Swedish-speaking students in the school districts and schools must 
remain open unless the enrolment drops below twelve. There are 
Swedish-language secondary schools and a university; professors of 
certain chairs at the State University of Helsinki teach through 
Swedish. 

In Ireland as in Wales economic factors played their part in reducing 
the proportion of minority language speakers. A consideration of the 
historical events leading up to the establishment of the Irish Free State 
are essential to the understanding of the bilingual education policy 
followed there. 


Values cannot be excluded from a full understanding of bilingualism, 
since in Ireland the movement to make Irish-English bilingualism 
possible was born of the belief that the attainment of certain tradi- 
tional social and cultural aims is more important than the continua- 
tion of tendencies revealed in the political and economic history of 
Ireland during the 19th century. 


In primary schools (secondary education being outside the immedi- 
ate responsibility of the state) all children, irrespective of their home 
language, begin learning Irish at the age of six and seven and, until 
recently, were taught other subjects in Irish from the beginning of 
their formal education.4 Apart from making Irish compulsory at 
various stages of the educational career of a child and insisting on it as a 
subject for the Intermediate and Leaving Certificate Examination, the 
state makes grants to schools varying according to the number of sub- 
jects the schools are prepared to teach in Irish.5 Thus considerable 
success has been achieved in the restoration of Irish within the school 
system but no such success has occurred outside,’ and the costs of partial 
success in terms of handicaps to economic advancement and child 
development may well seem excessive to some.” 

Although some of the historico-political factors responsible for the 
Irish desire to achieve bilingualism have their counterpart in Welsh- 
English relations, it is fairly clear that there would not be widespread 
support for values which placed the presentation and teaching of 
Welsh above considerations of economic advancement and child 
development. 

Welsh is not a world language like English and is spoken by a minor- 
ity of the total population. Restriction of parental choice in education 
in order to safeguard the language as has been carried out in Belgium 
and South Africa would not be politically feasible in Wales. At the 
same time since Welsh lacks prestige many Welsh-speakers make little 
effort to retain, improve or hand on their Welsh to their children as 
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appears to be the case among the Swedish-speaking Finns. The patriot- 
ism and cultural awakening which inspired Irish bilingualism is echoed 
by only a small minority of Welsh people. 


BILINGUAL POLICY IN WALES 


It will be clear from the above remarks that bilingual policies in both 
the educational and administrative spheres are very relevant to the 
question of social mobility since these policies will determine the 
relative statuses of the bilingual and the monoglot within a society and 
affect their opportunities for upward social mobility. Bearing this in 
mind we will go on to examine trends in Wales and some of the 
implications. l 

In recent years there has been a definite change in the official attitude 
towards the status of the Welsh language both in the administrative 
and education systems. Wales, like Canada, Ireland and the USSR 
appears to be pursuing a policy of permanent bilingualism rather than 
seeing it as a transitory phenomenon on the way to being a mono- 
lingual society. Particularly in the field of education an increasing 
measure of official support has been given to Welsh during the past 
thirty years. Wales is now committed to an education policy such as 
that outlined in the report, “The place of Welsh and English in the 
Schools of Wales’.8 Briefly, this recommended that the primary school 
should safeguard the home language of the child and encourage its use 
as a medium of his education whilst the second language should not be 
taught formally until the child had left infant school. Emphasis is also 
placed on the necessity to ensure continuity of policy between primary 
and secondary schools in the same area with regard to the teaching of 
the two languages and to use them as a medium of instruction.® 

It is natural that those concerned with the decline of the Welsh 
language should seek to ensure its survival and, by means of the 
education system, to transmit it to the next generation. However, a 
policy of language preservation may conflict with the educational 
needs of the individual child. Any system of bilingual education must, 
in the final analysis, be based upon a delicate adjustment of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages which a particular policy must inevitably 
involve.11 Ultimately, what importance to give to a particular language 
in the life of the society depends upon the aims which that society has 
set itself and the values by which it sets greater store. Preservation of a 
language may be given a high degree of priority over even the immedi- 
ate considerations of economic advancement and child development as 
seems to be the case in Ireland. Here it is argued that a lower standard 
of general education is the inevitable price which has to be paid for the 
advantages arising from possibilities of contact with the traditional 
culture associated with the historical language of the nation.12 
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Proponents of a Welsh bilingual policy have not accepted this line 
of argument and instead have stressed the benefits accruing to the 
individual child. These can be summarized briefly as (a) the ‘two 
windows on the world’, (b) the need for roots and the link with the 
national heritage. (Both ‘windows’ and ‘roots’ are metaphors and the 
above statements are not capable of being empirically tested.) 

It is thought that the study of a second language of itself and irrespec- 
tive of the richness or otherwise of the language taught, stimulates 
interest, supplies a wider frame of reference and affords the child many 
opportunities for making comparative investigations and assessments. 
However, a distinction must be made between the value derived from 
being bilingual per se and the value inherent in the second language 
itself. The advantage of acquiring a major world language compared 
with one of restricted currency may be more obvious to the learner 
and hence affect his attitude and motivation to learn it. 

Recent research has stressed the great importance of this factor both 
in Wales!8 and Canada.14 The Canadian researchers have concluded 
that favourable attitudes towards the other language, community and 
strong motivation to learn are as important as linguistic aptitudes for 
the successful acquisition of a second language. This would appear to 
be particularly relevant to the situation of the English speaking second- 
ary school child in anglicized areas who may see ‘little point’ in 
learning Welsh as a second language. Such pupils showed a steady 
decline in the favourability of their attitudes from year to year.15 
They do not do as well in Welsh as their general level of ability would 
lead them to expect ‘partly because of inadequate teaching but mainly 
due to disinclination or unconscious sullenness towards the subject’.16 

The other main argument put forward for the English-speaking child 
to learn Welsh is that the language is the vehicle for Welsh culture. 
Some mean by this certain literary and artistic traditions, others use 
it in a wider sense to include the Welsh way of life. Many of the social 
institutions, values and beliefs said to be peculiar to Wales are descrip- 
tions of either a rural folk tradition or an urban industrial non- 
conformist tradition,!” and cannot always be identified with the Welsh 
language. Ultimately the Gittins Committee rest their case for teaching 
Welsh to English-speaking primary school children on the basis that the 
Welsh language in large measure gives Wales its own peculiar identity 
and carries an important part of its historical tradition. ‘A Welshman 
would be a fuller Welshman if he possessed this ancestral tongue.’!8 

The implementation of the bilingual education policy has been left 
to the discretion of the local education authorities which in practice 
has meant tremendous variation. 


The aims of second-language teaching range from understanding 
and conversing intelligently in simple Welsh by the age of fourteen, 
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to understanding, reading and writing by the end of the junior 
stage.19 


The absence of any general clearly defined aims or accepted measures 
of testing attainment have made it difficult, if not impossible, to assess 
the effect of the policy on English-speaking children. 

This also has undoubtedly helped to reduce the tension and hostility 
which might be aroused among the English-speaking parents. Steps 
towards a more effective bilingual policy tend to arouse strong feeling 
on both sides. The Gittins Committee recommended the effective 
teaching of Welsh as first or second language, in all schools and the 
progressive, gradual introduction of Welsh as a medium of instruc- 
tion.2° But the majority of parents in Gittins’ own sample of primary 
school parents did not want Welsh as the medium of instruction at 
secondary level; this was 90 per cent among English-speaking and 
66 per cent among Welsh-speaking parents. 

Cardiganshire declared its policy to be bilingualism in all its schools 
in October 1968. A group of parents formed themselves into the 
Cardiganshire Education Campaign and opposed the compulsory intro- 
duction of Welsh to English-speaking children and teaching them in 
Welsh. A recommendation by the Education Committee proposed that 
a grant be given to all existing Welsh nursery classes and that any 
redundant furniture, equipment etc. be made available for their use. 
It was also decided that should English nursery classes make applica- 
tion for a grant that such application should be considered in the light 
of the amount of Welsh language used by these classes.2! This again 
provoked protests of discrimination and apartheid, ?? letters to the press, 
and editorial comment. 

The Director of Education said that the recommendations were 
nothing new; the only difference following the recent declaration of 
policy would be that schools would teach Welsh at an earlier age. 
Moreover, in Ireland, incentives of this type to schools are standard 
practice. The state makes grants to schools according to the number of 
subjects they are prepared to teach in Irish.23 Effective implementation 
of an effective language policy, therefore, does seem likely to heighten 
tension between the English-speaking and Welsh-speaking proportions 
of the population and would probably, on the basis of experience in 
other countries, lead to a handicapping of the English-speaking child 
in Wales in relation to the English child in England. 


Ysgolion Cymraeg 

An interesting development on the post-war educational scene in Wales 

has been the proliferation of the so-called ‘Welsh schools’. The first 

local education authority school did not appear until 1947, but in 

June 1968 there were 56 such schools involving 6509 pupils, mostly in 
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the more anglicized counties. The original aim of these schools was to 
provide a focus of Welsh instruction, traditions and life in areas which 
could make no provision for a minority of Welsh-speaking children 
whose parents wished them to be educated in their mother tongue. 


They have been consciously modelled on the rural school in the 
Welsh-speaking areas and are motivated by the traditional Welsh 


emphasis on literature, penillion singing, music and institutions such 
as the eisteddfod.24 


Sociologically, there are two interesting features about the rise of 
these schools. Firstly, support was not always forthcoming from parents 
who were themselves fluent Welsh-speakers and who, prima facie, might 
have been expected to be in favour of Welsh medium education.?5 
Frankenberg stated that some opponents of the Welsh School, while 
opponents and supporters were united in their belief it was good for 
children to learn Welsh, said they could learn it at Sunday School and 
at home; some even gave their children’s proficiency in Welsh as a 
reason for not sending them. At opening time only 12 of the 95 avail- 
able primary school children went to it from the particular village he 
studied, the numbers being made up by children from neighbouring 
villages. Frankenberg attributes the lack of enthusiasm to the villagers’ 
realization that English was necessary to ‘get on’. Apparently discussion 
before the opening of the Welsh school raged not about the principle 
but about whether pupils there would stand as good a chance in the 
11+ selection test for grammar school. 

Of the children in the Maesteg Welsh School catchment area who 
had at least one parent who could speak Welsh, 70 per cent attended 
an English-medium primary school. Where both parents were fluent 
in Welsh 52 per cent still went to an English-medium school.?6 

On the other hand, the Ysgolion Cymraeg have always accepted chil- 
dren whose first language is English. Morgan calculates that the major- 
ity of pupils in attendance at Welsh-speaking primaries in Glamorgan 
are children from English-speaking homes.2? Instead of being schools 
simply for Welsh-speaking children in anglicized areas, they can turn 
monolingual English four-year-olds into fluent bilinguals at the end 
of the primary stage. 

The second interesting feature about these schools is that their main 
supporters have tended to be professional and middle-class parents. 
The social class background of the Welsh Schools in Glamorgan, for 
example, is markedly different from their neighbouring county prim- 
aries; in all cases they have twice as high a proportion of Social Class I 
and II parents and in some cases three times as high. Moreover, almost 
all the schools have twice as high a proportion of upper strata parents 
as in the urban district in which they are situated. As the schools have 
matured and proved themselves the manual working class families 
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seem to have increased their support. They have been demonstrably 
successful in the 11 ++ selection examination and the Gittins Committee 
regarded them as, almost without exception, very good schools of the 
traditional type.28 This fact coupled often with the provision of nursery 
schools and transport, may well account for the increase in working- 
class support. 

Thus there is a certain section of the urban middle class which is 
keen to continue the language and traditions into modern life. The 
success of the Ysgolion Cymraeg has led to a demand for Welsh medium 
secondary education; at present there are four bilingual secondary 
schools in anglicized areas (with 1,600 pupils) and there are some 
secondary schools in Welsh-speaking areas which provide courses wholly 
or partly through the medium of Welsh for some children. It is now 
also possible, with a judicious choice of subjects and college to read for 
a B.A. degree and Diploma of Education exclusively through Welsh.?° 
There have been a number of attempts to press for more university 
teaching through the medium of Welsh. It has therefore become pos- 
sible, since the Second World War, to receive one’s education almost 
entirely through the medium of Welsh. Admittedly only a small pro- 
portion of the school population are likely to do this but it will mean 
that there are two distinct types of schooling available in Wales. 

A crucial question in any system of segregated education is the com- 
parability of academic standards. It seems so far that the Welsh- 
medium schools have proved themselves to be the equal, if not the 
superior of many English-medium schools, but it must be remembered 
that one is dealing with a comparatively small number of children 
from mainly middle-class homes with highly motivated parents who are 
taught by dedicated and enthusiastic teachers. In Canada there is 
disturbing evidence that the Francophone students scored significantly 
lower on standardized aptitude tests than students from Anglophone 
homes and students from homes where neither English nor French was 
the chief language. The authors claim that there is no reason to assume 
that the Francophone students were intellectually inferior or that the 
language barrier was a decisive factor, since they still scored much 


lower when mathematics achievement tests were administered in 
French. 


It may, however, be true that French-speaking children attending 
‘bilingual’ elementary schools in the province, have been less well 
prepared academically.30 


To sum up, bilingual education policy in Wales has been remarkable 
for its variation rather than its success. This is partly due to the fact 
that the policy directives from the Department of Education are simply 
advice and each local education authority implements the official 
policy as it sees fit. This has had the function of reducing the tension 
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and friction which might otherwise have arisen at any attempt to im- 
plement nationally an ‘effective’ bilingual policy. The minority who 
are dissatisfied with this state of affairs, have partially solved their 
needs by putting pressure on the authorities to provide Welsh-medium 
schools at both primary and secondary level. This means of course, a 
separated system of education but the social consequences of this have 
not yet been fully realized as Welsh-medium secondary schools are a 
fairly recent phenomenon. 


BILINGUALISM AND THE OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 


~ Bilingualism can affect the child’s prospects of future employment by 
influencing educational choice and attainment. But official and semi- 
official policy and the way it is implemented is also a vital part of 
bilingualism as a feature of society. Long-term and administrative 
incentives or compulsion exist wherever appointments to government 
offices or to professions controlled by the state are made conditional 
upon a measure of bilingual attainment. This is the case in Ireland and 
South Africa. In some countries such a qualification, though not obliga- 
tory, is still regarded as an advantage: in Czechoslovakia financial 
inducements are made to bilingual persons in commercial and indus- 
trial firms.31 

Concerning the situation in Wales the most recent information avail- 
able comes from a report on the Welsh language today which attempted 
a ‘detailed and wide-ranging examination of the extent to which Welsh 
is used as a means of communication in the daily life of the people of 
Wales’.32 Evidence was taken from the twenty-five government depart- 
ments and all the local authorities, except parish council, on the extent 
to which they used Welsh and their recruiting policies. It became clear 
that Welsh was considered desirable for those officials who came in 
daily contact with the public in areas where Welsh was commonly 
spoken, e.g. field officers from the Ministry of Agriculture, officials in 
certain local Labour Exchanges and Tax Offices. No real difficulty 
seems to be experienced in recruiting people for these posts and no 
special allowance was awarded. 

At the higher administrative and policy-making levels only two 
departments stipulated that senior officials should be fluent in Welsh. 
The Senior Officer for Wales and his deputy at the Ministry of Power 
were required to be fluent in both spoken and written Welsh.3% This 
was also the case for the posts of Permanent Secretary and Chief 
Inspector of Schools (Wales). Interestingly enough, for all other posts 
in the Ministry of Education, with exceptions among the typing staff, 
a knowledge of Welsh was not considered essential.34 

The evidence about work done by staff for whom fluency in Welsh 


is either essential or useful is dominated, so far as the county councils 
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and the county borough councils are concerned, by the requirements 
of the education service. Over 6000 employees of education depart- 
ments, including teachers, administrative and other staff, must be 
fluent in Welsh in order to discharge their duties efficiently; this 
represents about three-quarters of all the county council and county 
borough council staff needing this ability.35 


‘Needing this ability’ is defined, of course, by the authorities concerned. 

It certainly appears that a long-term incentive towards bilingualism 
already exists for those in the sphere of education. The Hughes—Parry 
report made recommendations which, if implemented, would have a 
similar effect on both the legal and administrative system. It was pro- 
posed that the chairmen of Quarter Sessions, county court judges and 
magistrates should be bilingual.86 For the Civil Service they advocated 
that all heads of government departments in Wales should be Welsh- 
speaking and that the knowledge of Welsh should be recognised as an 
added qualification rewarded by an extra allowance ‘when proficiency 
in the language is essential for the efficient discharge of duties in the 
office’.37 The need for an incentive appears to be explicitly recognized 
in the following paragraph. 


If a larger number of Welsh-speaking persons is to be attracted into 
the civil service it must be made clear in the first place that they are 
required, and secondly, that there is a distinct place awaiting them 
in the new scheme of things. The setting up of the offices of the 
Secretary of State for Wales and the Welsh Office offers new oppor- 
tunities for bringing senior officers more frequently into consultation 
and discussions in policy making. Changes in these directions will 
introduce new incentives and add to the prestige of the civil service 
in Wales.38 


There is, therefore, evidence of a desire to make certain administra- 
tive changes in policies of recruitment and promotion which, though 
aimed at giving Welsh official status or equal validity would, in fact, 
alter the relative chances for mobility of bilinguals and monoglots in 
certain fields. This trend should be viewed in the light of the fact that 
there is not in Wales, as in other countries, a sizeable proportion of 
the population only speaking the minority language. Practically all 
Welsh speakers can speak English, although with varying degrees of 
fluency and comprehension. The Ministry of Labour presented evidence 
showing that out of 1,347 vacancies in the regional circulation at the 
end of 1960 only 10, or 7 per cent, required a knowledge of Welsh and 
that only 4 of these, 3 per cent, specified that Welsh was essential. 
Furthermore, even in Welsh-speaking areas Welsh was rarely specified 
by employers as an essential qualification.99 

‘Welsh is not the language of administration or of a commercial 

organization but the language of over-the-counter service.4° 
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It is obviously useful in dealing with people who normally use Welsh 
and can express themselves more easily in that language. However, 
officials reported that they had to resort to English to deal with the 
more technical aspects of the problem under discussion be it tax, 
insurance or some farming development. A knowledge of Welsh is use- 
ful in breaking down barriers and winning confidence in an initial 
approach as well as a means of ending discussions on a cordial personal 
note, but the main body of discussion is normally, by mutual consent, 
conducted in English, even in areas where the Welsh language still 
dominates. 

Therefore Welsh is not essential as a means of communication but 
has a function as a social language. A man who can use his fluency to 
establish friendly and easy working relationships with others with 
whom he has to deal has an advantage and may thus do better in his 
job. The policy of selecting a Welsh speaker ‘if everything is equal’ 
makes sense in these terms although the monoglot, who has perhaps 
been rejected, may see this as an infringement of the principle of 
selection by strictly meritocratic criteria. Naturally— 


. . a functioning hierarchy which wishes to stay in business must 
necessarily consider the talent of candidates in making its selections. 
But even under the most rigorous civil service controls, any such 
hierarchy will also evaluate the candidate as a potential in-group 
member and will therefore give special attention to his congeniality 
in the broader sense.41 


Language can be used as one of the bridges of membership of an 
in-group, and certainly if the proposals in the Hughes—Parry report 
were implemented we would have an officially fostered Welsh-speaking 
administrative élite. 

Restriction of certain administrative posts to bilinguals when this is 
not essential for the efficient. carrying out of duties is bound to arouse 
hostility among the monoglct section of the population, implying as it 
does that Welsh speakers are somehow ‘more Welsh’ and thus better 
qualified for jobs in Wales. The problem really hinges on the definition 
of when Welsh is essential. As we have seen Welsh is not needed any- 
where in Wales as a means of communication although it does aid the 
establishment of easy relations and assist explanations; at a higher 
administrative and policy-making levels it has an important function 
as a social language, but again is not essential for carrying out the 
job. 

Language restrictions for posts would, therefore, be the direct result 
of administrative policies and hence depend on the relative power of 
various pressure groups. In South Africa it was noted that the majority 
spoke the language of less prestige and thus, politically, were able to 
support it by insisting on bilingualism for government posts. In Ireland 
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historical factors influenced the monoglot majority to acquiesce to a 
similar policy. 

The concept of cultural élite is a useful one for understanding the 
Welsh situation. Thoenes has defined an élite as ‘a relatively small, 
adventitiously organized group, which legitimately or not, exercises 
authority, lays claim to exercise it or believes it should exercise author- 
ity over the other group with which it maintains a relationship, usually 
of a political or cultural nature.42 Elites claim for themselves a certain 
‘spiritual superiority’ in that they consider themselves the tool of 
changing or preserving a specific social order. Therefore, they are con- 
cerned, in one way or another, with the attainment or maintenance of 
a position of power.43 

The sense of mission is seen again and again in the writings and 
public comments of prominent figures who could be regarded as mem- 
bers of a Welsh-speaking cultural élite.44 The need to convert the 
majority to support for the language is a constant rallying cry, e.g., 


... if the majority of parents could be imbued with the enthusiasm 
and sense of concern which seems to be the attitude only of those 
who are culturally aware. We need not worry greatly about those 
who are determinedly hostile; we must work on the great bulk of 
indifference. What is needed is not so much a stirrup-pump to fight 
the fires of the hostile but means of raising the indifferent, like calling 
out the life boat crew.® 


Some of the recommendations in reports like “The Legal Status of 
the Welsh Language’ and ‘Primary Education in Wales’ such as the 
pleas for an effective bilingual education policy and bilingual qualifica- 
tion for certain posts represent the logical outcome of pressure by the 
Welsh cultural élite. Many of its members already occupy important 
posts in the administrative and cultural life of Wales and a simple 
policy of employing a Welsh-speaker, ‘if everything else is equal, 
whether this is openly avowed or not, would have the same end effect 
as formal restriction of the post to bilingual applicants. Such a policy 
gives advantages to the bilingual without raising too much hostility 
among the monoglots and is possibly the best arrangement the Welsh 
élite can hope for given the relative proportions of the language groups 
in the total population. Developments in the educational sphere, again 
largely due to pressure by Welsh-speaking middle-class parents, such 
as the Welsh medium primary education schools and bilingual second- 
ary schools ensures that those who are ‘culturally aware’ can hand on 
their heritage to their children and incidentally do secure a relative 
advantage for them, in the hunt for jobs in Wales where, according to 
all the trends, Welsh will increasingly become an asset. 
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The Class Structure of the 
Advanced Societies 

Anthony Giddens Hutchinson University 
Library 1973 336 pp. £3'50 


The title of Anthony Giddens’s iaterest- 
ing new book is a little misleading: it 
would be more accurate to call it a dis- 
cussion of how far the (or a) theory of 
class structure can be applied to some 
advanced societies. But it is at the same 
time much more than a textbook. 
Although the first seven chapters are 
largely taken up with a summary and 
assessment of the views of Marx and his 
principal commentators, they are fol- 
lowed by six chapters on the worxings of 
capitalist industrial society, two chapters 
on state socialist society and two con- 
cluding chapters on ‘Classes in Con- 
temporary Society’ and ‘The Future of 
Class Society’. Giddens’s avowec aim is 
to revive the notion of ‘class’ as funda- 
mental to the understanding not only of 
capitalist society but also of the nature of 
the difference between capitalist and 
state socialist society. The book suffers, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, from three 
minor failings and one major limitation. 
But it deserves to be closely read by any- 
one interested in the organization and 
structure of advanced industrial societies. 

Of the three minor failings, che first 
concerns the relation of Marx’s theory, 
as Giddens expounds it, to Giddens’s 
own analysis of twentieth-century in- 
dustrial societies. Giddens’s summary of 
Marx and his critics is admirably done, 
and his short, clear accounts of the views 
of Dahrendorf, Bell and Touraine will not 
merely encourage but justify his student 
readers in the belief that they can afford 


to neglect the originals. But how far does 
an understanding of what is happening 
in present-day Yugoslavia or Japan 
really depend on an understanding of a 
century-old theory concerned princi- 
pally with mid-Victorian Britain and 
France? Giddens, although he convinc- 
ingly defends Marx against some of the 
oversimplified criticisms levelled against 
him, is quite explicit about Marx’s mis- 
leading assimilation of capitalism and 
industrialism, which led him to a mistake 
so fundamental—the belief that, as 
Giddens puts it (p. 136), ‘the transcend- 
ence of class society either necessarily 
leads to, or even provides a basis for, 
radical change in those aspects of the 
division of labour which are involved in 
the sphere of paratechnical relations’— 
as to make the reader wonder why 
Giddens then devotes so much space to 
the theory which embodies it. Is it not, 
on Giddens’s own argument, time to 
forget the founders? Where Marx’s 
views can be adapted to fit a mid- 
twentieth-century capitalist society, this 
is because, as Giddens points out, its 
history has been a special one: contem- 
porary French Marxism, interesting as 
it is, fits the actual course of events in 
France only at the cost of increasing 
irrelevance to the actual course of 
events in the United States. Holding this 
view, might not Giddens be expected to 
have devoted more of his space to com- 
paring the histories of those countries and 
less to expounding the history of Marx- 
ism? d 

The second minor failing concerns the 
use of numerical evidence in comparisons 
of social structure. Most of Giddens’s 
comparisons are qualitative. He makes it 
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clear that, for example, the distinguishing 
feature of capitalist society is the signi- 
ficance of market relations within it. No 
international comparisons are offered in 
terms of, say, value of fixed assets held 
in the public sector, or proportion of 
full-time adult workers in self-employ- 
ment, or distribution of net personal 
wealth; and the unexpected fact that 
nearly a third of the East German labour 
force continued in the private sector 
after 1945 is cited only to point the con- 
trast with Czechoslovakia after 1948. 
The reader is on the whole left to make 
what he chooses of such broad distinc- 
tions as whether ‘the ultimate criteria 
regulating production are determined by 
political decisions’ (p. 155) or ‘the major 
part of the economic system of a society’ 
is ordered according to the pursuit of 
private profit in a monetary labour 
market (p. 142). Yet in other places, 
Giddens appears to rest his argument on 
quantitative differences whose signi- 
ficance is at best questionable. Thus, an 
American survey of 1964 which showed 
that ‘no more than 20 per cent’ of non- 
Southern white manual workers sup- 
ported Goldwater is cited as telling 
against ‘the conventional view that pre- 
judiced attitudes are concentrated among 
the white working class’ (p. 218). But an 
isolated statistic like this is almost worth- 
less as an aid to understanding the com- 
plicated interplay between race and 
politics in the United States in the 
1960s, as Giddens himself more or less 
admits on the following page. The point 
may not be of great importance to his 
general argument. But such seemingly 
haphazard use of figures is bound to raise 
a mild suspicion that he is trying not so 
much to test his case as to bolster it. 
The third minor failing concerns 
Giddens’s choice of historical examples. 
As I have already implied, the list of 
‘advanced’ societies discussed or even 
mentioned is by no means exhaustive. 
Giddens is at pains to correct the 
tendency of writers on these topics to 
take a single country as the paradigm 
for one social type. He rightly insists that 
the United States, which he sees as 
different in no less than five significant 
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ways from Western Europe or Japan, no 
more furnishes the model of capitalist 
development than does the Soviet Union 
of the evolution of state socialism. But 
this only makes it the more surprising 
that several of the most distinċtive of the 
advanced societies are mentioned only in 
passing (such as Sweden) or not at all 
(such as Israel). Giddens is careful to 
distinguish, for example, between the 
Yugoslav system of ‘workers’ control 
and the rather different schemes of this 
kind which were tried out in Poland after 
1956 and Czechoslovakia after 1966. But 
is not the more interesting comparison 
in this area that between the manage- 
ment of industrial enterprises in Eastern 
Europe generally on the one hand and in 
China on the other? Giddens may 
(although he does not say so) omit China 
from consideration because so many of 
its workers are still on the land. But by 
this measure, neither Yugoslavia or 
Poland are yet fully industrialized. In 
any case, this does not make China any 
less interesting from the standpoint of 
Giddens’s own concern with what he 
calls ‘generic aspects of the position of 
workers in state socialist society’. The 
account given, for example, in Chapter 4 
of Franz Schurmann’s Ideology and 
Organization in Communist China raises 
questions at least as crucial to Giddens’s 
thesis as those raised by the contrast 
between Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. It is perfectly legitimate for 
Giddens to say, as he does (p. 20), ‘I 
shall concentrate upon a limited number 
of societies as a source of empirical 
reference in order to illustrate my case’. 
But he has then to beware of allowing 
any implication later on that they are 
enough not merely to illustrate his case 
but to establish it. 

These deficiencies, however, do not 
diminish the interest of the two principal 
themes which Giddens develops with 
reference to capitalist and state socialist 
society, respectively. His analysis of 
present-day capitalism leads him to two 
linked conclusions which merit particular 
attention. Giddens argues first, that the 
present state of the industrial countries 
of the West is not ‘late’ but, on the con- 
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trary, ‘mature’ capitalism; and second, 
that the separation of industrial and 
political conflict is a consequence aot of 
evolution to a new form of social 
organization but only of the incorpora- 
tion of the labour movement and the 
redirection of its aims towards pay and 
security rather than political cantrol. 
This process is linked in its turn with the 
formation of a relatively isolated under- 
class—or strictly, two underclasses of 
men in unskilled manual jobs and women 
n routine non-manual jobs—and the 
growth of a middle class of diminishing 
specific social and cultural influence. 
These tendencies are modified, if not 
overridden, by such particular circum- 
stances as the overlap of class and race in 
the United States or the pattern of enter- 
prise unionism in Japan. But Giddens 
insists, and persuasively so, thet the 
working class in a capitalist industrial 
society will be ‘revolutionary’ only where 
there has been an abnormal prolongation 
of the initial confrontation between ‘pro- 
gressive’ capitalism and ‘retroactive’ 
semi-feudal agrarianism. There has been 
such a prolongation in France as a result 
of what happened (or did not happen) 
after 1789. But this is a deviation fram 
the ‘general principle, which applies to 
the emergence of capitalist-industrialism 
in any given country, that the mode of 
rupture with post-feudal society creates 
an institutional complex, within which a 
series of profound economic changes are 
accommodated, that then becomes a per- 
sisting system, highly resistant to major 
modification’ (p. 214; author’s italics). 
On this argument, neo-Marxist diag- 
noses of the contradictions of Spät- 
kapitalismus are no less mistaken than the 
diagnoses of those (chiefly American) 
sociologists who confuse this relative 
stability with an ‘end of ideology’ and a 
dissolution of class conflict. 

In his discussion of state socialist 
society, Giddens is primarily concerned 
to insist not merely, as many others have 
done before him, that the subst-tution 
of a political elite for an upper class does 
not abolish the exploitation of man by 
man, but also that the industrial order 
characteristic of state socialism is in- 


herently less stable than that of mature 
capitalism because of the way in which 
it is ‘subject to the occasional, but much 
more deep-rooted, eruption of worker 
antagonism involving an orientation to 
control’ (p. 269). He therefore disagrees 
not only with orthodox Soviet apolo- 
getics on the one hand but also with 
Djilas on the other. On Giddens’s view 
state socialist societies are characterized 
by an endemic tension deriving pre- 
cisely from the changed relation between 
the economic and the political order 
which marks them off from capitalist 
industrial societies. Indeed, this tension 
parallels the unresolved contradiction in 
socialist theory between the proposed 
‘rationalization’ of social organization 
and the supposed elimination or trans- 
cendence of ‘exploitative’ social relations. 
Giddens is therefore very sceptical of the 
view that state socialist societies are 
moving towards a more decentralized 
and Jess overtly political mode of social 
control. Predictions of ‘technocracy’ he 
dismisses altogether, partly because those 
who make them confuse the indis- 
pensability of experts with their (often 
nugatory) influence and partly because 
even if economic expertise is decen- 
tralized within the overall control of the 
Communist Party this will merely arouse 
the local antagonism of workers who can- 
not, in the nature of the situation, be 
channelled towards ‘economism’ and will 
therefore seek to press their own demands 
for control. The tension is thus in- 
escapable; and Giddens’s own cautious 
forecast is that ‘The most probable cause 
of development of the state socialist 
societies, in the near future at least, will 
be one veering from the relaxation of 
political controls over the economic order 
back to the reimposition of a tight 
hierarchy of political command?’ (p. 253). 

It remains, however, for me to state 
my one major doubt about what is in 
many ways a very good book. As I have 
already brought out in this review, 
Giddens bases his whole discussion on the 
fundamental distinction between capita- 
list industrial society on the one hand and 
state socialist industrial society on the 
other. Thus, Sweden is assimilated to the 
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rest of Western Europe on one side just 
as Yugoslavia, for all its differences from 
the Soviet Union on which Giddens in- 
sists, is bracketed with the rest of Eastern 
Europe on the other. But does this im- 
posed classification hold? Or does the 
analysis of the social organization of the 
advanced societies of the 1970s not call 
for an altogether fuller and more flexible 
taxonomy? It may be that Sweden, 
about whose ostensibly distinctive fea- 
tures Giddens says disappointingly litile 
can nevertheless be best explained on the 
same ‘mature capitalist? model as 
Britain. But what about Israel? Or 
China? Or South Africa? Or Mexico? 
And what about the histories of pre-war 
Germany and Japan? The only reason 
why Fascist industrial society (for want 
of a better term) finds no exemplification 
in the contemporary world is that these 
two countries went to war and then lost 
it: they didn’t collapse through any 
internal dialectic which renders Fascist 
industrial societies inherently unviable. 
Giddens says openly in his introduction 
that he is not attempting an exhaustive 
classification of differences in the socio- 
economic infrastructure of the advanced 
societies. But he agrees that it needs to be 
done; and it seems to me that his own 
approach may be as likely to retard it as 
to bring it about. 

‘There may, despite what I said earlier, 
be nothing wrong in starting once again 
from Marx if Marx’s theory is still, for all 
its shortcomings, the most illuminating, 
or at least the most suggestive, that we 
have. But there is a risk that to doso will 
lead to a too ready an acceptance that 
the capitalist/socialist distinction is 
indeed basic and that all variations 
between industrial societies are to be sub- 
ordinated to and expressed in terms of it. 
Giddens makes a strong case for the 
continuing significance of the distinction 
for the particular purposes which he has 
set himself, and in questioning his 
emphasis on it I am not attempting any 
covert resuscitation of ‘convergence 
theory’. I merely venture the question 
whether, as more and more countries 
reach the stage of advanced. industriali- 
zation, differences of other kinds among 
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both capitalist and state socialist systems 
will not turn out to be more useful in 
explaining both their initial development 
and the subsequent modifications in 
organization and structure which await 
them. 
W. G. Runciman 
Trinity College, Cambridge 
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Dialectic of Enlightenment 

M. Horkheimer and T. W. Adorno (trans, 
by J. Cumming) Allen Lane 1973 
258 pp. £350 


The ‘Frankfurt School’ is probably the 
tendency in contemporary social thought 
which everyone ‘knows’ and nobody 
reads. Apart from what the French call 
‘la drugstorisation de Marcuse’, and a small 
group of young American scholars 
grouped around the journal Telos, the 
impact of their huge corpus is hardly 
felt in the English-speaking world. We 
do not have to search far for the reasons. 
Obviously, but perhaps superficially, 
their writings have remained untrans- 
lated for a long period. More crucially, 
the genesis of their ‘Critical Theory’ is 
grounded in a theoretical vocabulary far 
removed from the traditions of British 
and American sociology. Specifically, it 
was born out of the rupture between 
marxism and the consciousness of the 
German working class, together with a 
theoretical refusal to succumb to the 
identity theory in Hegel’s dialectic. This 
is strong stuff for beginners; now Martin 
Jay has written an admirable history 
of their work which will surely contribute 
towards the better understanding of 
Critical Theory in the English-speaking, 
English-thinking world. 
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Founded in 1923, the Frankfurt Insti- 
tute’s membership included Max Hork- 
heimer (who was its Director from 1931), 
Theodore Adorno, Erich Fromm, Her- 
bert Marcuse, Leo Lowenthal, Otto 
Kirchheimer, Karl Wittfogel, Franz 
Neumann, Friedrich Pollock, and the 
currently modish Walter Benjamin. The 
breadth of their work is staggering: 
philosophical and sociological theory, 
music, literature, popular culture, pre- 
judice, the authoritarian character, law 
and criminal justice, sinology, psycho- 
analysis, and much more. In flight from 
Nazism in the 1930s, the Institute settled 
in the U.S.A. and entered a tensional 
relationship with, among others, Paul 
Lazarsfeld, and with the different 
modalities of American social science. 
Jay traces this history up to the return to 
Frankfurt in 1949. This was the Insti- 
tute’s most productive period; it is also, 
as Jay puts it, their ‘heroic period’. 

Theirs was an intellectual odyssey; an 
attempt to marry an intense theoretical 
project to a rigorous political commit- 
ment to human values: the poles of their 
journey, that is, were reason and praxis. 
Jay offers more than a history, providing 
also an exposition of some of the subtle 
shifts in theoretical position. Admittedly, 
there are weak spots in his account. 
Benjamin’s contribution in particular 
gets lost in the cross-fire of present day 
critics of his work. Equally, the quite 
distinctive qualities of Horkheimer and 
Adorno in places merge and vanish in a 
blur. But The Dialectical Imagination 
demands to be read. 

By comparison, Aspects of Sociology is 
fitful and unimaginative. Originally 
published in 1956, it is not part of the 
major Frankfurt corpus, and although the 
publisher has splashed the names of 
Horkheimer and Adorno over the dust- 
cover and spine of the book they con- 
tribute only a short preface. The chapters 
on the individual, the sociology of art 
and music, and empirical social research 
are worth reading; but the book demon- 
strates none of the qualities of Adorno’s 
dazzling contributions for example. 
Dialectic of Enlightenment is quite a 
different matter. Published in English 


translation almost thirty years after its 
original appearance, it is one of the 
major works of the period. A difficult and 
compelling project, its gnomic style 
flickers around the theme of man and 
nature in Enlightenment thought, indi- 
cating the full-blown departure of 
Critical Theory from the marxist pre- 
occupation with man and labour. And 
while all that glitters is not gold, and 
while it would be easy to dismiss the 
pithy qualities of the text as mere 
sloppiness, its fragmentary texture is 
deliberately assumed to suit the task of 
Critical Theory which is to root out dis~- 
continuities and disharmonies wherever 
they might be found. 

If anything, however, Dialectic of 
Enlightenment, and in a lower key Aspects 
of Sociology, document the claims of those 
commentators who suggest that Critical 
Theory became ‘frozen’ in the face of the 
rise of fascism. And here is another—and 
serious—weakness of Jay’s book. As he 
points out, the Frankfurt School became 
increasingly convinced that, ‘the role 
of the intellectual . . . was to continue 
thinking what was becoming ever more 
unthinkable in the modern world’ (p. 80). 
Their main thrust was the thrust of 
negative thought in a world which 
Marcuse would later call ‘one-dimen- 
sional society’. With this increasing con- 
viction came an increasing pessimism 
about the possibilities of a praxis which 
could change that world. In their theory 
society closed in on itself; what must be 
made clear, wrote Horkheimer, ‘is not 
that chewing gum underlines meta- 
physics, but that it is metaphysics’. 

Martin Jay tends, however, to portray 
the collapsed political and theoretical 
horizons of the School developing in a 
vacuum; and that is precisely what they 
did not do. Some critics (Goran Theborn 
is perhaps the most cogent) have argued 
that the change in Critical Theory was a 
consequence of its retreat and isolation 
from politics. Whatever the case, Jay 
contributes little or nothing to this furious 
debate which surrounds their work, 
although one senses that he has the 
ability and the grasp. In its absence, and 
particularly in the absence of an evalua- 
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tion of the marxism from which they had 
departed, the Frankfurt School of this 
period can only appear as a troupe of 
ventriloquists and jugglers: shouting out 
of the corner of their mouths about 
‘totalitarianism’, ‘barbarism’ and ‘fasc- 
ism’, while still whispering a feathery 
dialectic across the music of Schonberg, 
the phenomenology of Dilthey, the 
astrology pages of Los Angeles news- 
papers, or the development of Enlighten- 
ment thought, but at the same time 
learning the quantitative methods of 
their American hosts to be displayed in 
The Authoritarian Personality, their highly 
atypical and only well known English 
work. Jay’s concession to the discon- 
tinuities in the Institute’s project is to 
demonstrate from MHorkheimer’s un- 
published correspondence with Lowen- 
thal his extreme caution in matters of 
day-to-day, bread-and-butter politics, 
and his fear that engagement in wider 
political issues might result in extrusion 
from academic patronage in the U.S.A. 
And, to be sure, their earlier negotiations 
to settle in England had ended none too 
happily. 

In a short review of such a well- 
researched book it would be impertinent 
to suggest more than that one discerns the 
same cautious refusal to enter the laby- 
rinths of left-wing political debate in 
Jay’s own work. But while Horkheimer 
laboured under the rise of Hitler and 
Stalin and on the edge of McCarthyism, 
Jay’s book is within the best traditions of 
an excellent liberal scholarship which is 
once again allegedly whole. One 
should remind oneself when in the com- 
pany of the Frankfurt School that Adorno 
warned in one of his more famous 
aphorisms that, ‘the whole is the untrue’. 

Geoffrey Pearson 
University College Cardiff 


Rules and Laws in Sociology 

Robert Brown Routledge and Kegan 
Paul 1973 ix + 181 pp. £3°00 (£2°25 
paperback) 


In this book the author discusses a set of 
closely-related problems characteristic of 
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most sociological investigations. These 
are problems of (a) definition, (b) the 
specification of properties, (c) generalization, 
and (d) explanation. In his discussion of 
these, Robert Brown concentrates mainly 
upon research that has been conducted 
into ‘prejudice’, ‘discrimination’, ‘ano- 
mie’, and ‘alienation’. Consequently, his 
comments about sociological investiga- 
tions in general, are based on research 
that has been undertaken in only a few 
substantive areas, especially those in 
which there are the greatest difficulties 
of the kind which he discusses. However, 
as the author emphasizes, his objective is 
not to survey whole areas of sociological 
research but rather, to concentrate upon 
only a few of those inquiries which are, 
at least, indicative of the methodological 
and conceptual difficulties found in most 
sociological studies. 

In the first two chapters, he discusses 
the problem of sociological definitions. 
He argues that there are considerable 
difficulties in trying to establish criteria 
which will enable the sociologist to apply 
various concepts correctly to recogniz- 
able cases and to measure the frequency 
of their incidence. The major reasons for 
this, he suggests, is that terms such as 
‘discrimination’, ‘prejudice’, and ‘min- 
ority’ are implicitly relational; that is, 
they incorporate a notion of divergence 
from particular social standards which 
vary according to the values and policy 
judgments of different people in differ- 
ent societies. Therefore, it is impossible 
to give general criteria to words like ‘dis- 
crimination’ and ‘prejudice’, with the 
result that sociologists are unable to 
produce single operational specifica- 
tions, 

The author claims that sociological 
definitions refer to measurable proper- 
ties. He discusses the search for these 
definitions in chapter three by reference 
to two examples; the relationship be- 
tween prejudice and the authoritarian 
personality, and the relationship be- 
tween anomie, authoritarianism, and 
ethnocentricism. He argues that the 
attempt to provide operational specifi- 
cations for these terms has often led 
sociologists to bring together under the 
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guise of a single variable, a wide range 
of loosely related properties. As a result, 
there has been a tendency for socialogists 
to make indiscriminate correlations 
between different variables and to make 
unjustifiable inferences about their inter- 
relationship; particularly since the cor- 
relations are often unrelated to any 
hypothesis or scientific theory. 

The next section of the book is a dis- 
cussion of sociological generalizations. 
The writer argues that a substantial 
number of these are either false or tauto- 
logous. He claims that this, to a large 
part, is a consequence of sociologists con- 
fusing the search for laws about rule- 
orientated behaviour with the search 
(which he considers to be misguided) for 
law-like causal rules. Social regularities 
and social rules, he suggests, do not 
constitute social laws. He substantiates 
these comments in chapter six by a dis- 
cussion of Blalock’s generalizations about 
discrimination in employment, which he 
regards as examples of the difficulties 
involved in distinguishing, in empirical 
situations, between social rules, social 
regularities and social laws. 

But, the author argues, the sociologists’ 
concentration upon rule-orientated be- 
haviour and the documentation of social 
regularities does not mean that there are 
neither social laws nor social explana- 
tions. Indeed, he suggests that there are 
particular aspects of social life to which 
sociologists should direct their attention 
in the search for law-governed behaviour. 
In the first place, he claims that they 
should look for laws about ‘rational’ be- 
haviour within the context of the social 
conditions in which the behaviour is 
found. Secondly, he argues that laws 
should be established between ‘group’ or 
‘social’ properties if only because these 
are irreducible to the ‘individual’ pro- 
perties of individual agents. Indeed, the 
fact that there are ‘group’ and ‘social’ 
properties which are irreducible, means 
that there are irreducible social laws. 
However, in the investigation of these 
properties, the sociologist must differ- 
entiate between social regularities and 
social laws. 

Where, then, can the sociologist look 


in his search for social laws? Dr. Brown 
argues that little precise guidance can be 
given except to state that it is only the 
attempt to solve specific problems which 
can specify the actual causal conditions 
under which the logical requirements of 
the guiding hypothesis can be attained. 
This, then, is a brief outline of the 
author’s argument. It is an extremely 
stimulating book if only for two reasons. 
Firstly, it provides an excellent methodo- 
logical critique of many sociological 
investigations. But secondly, and perhaps 
more importantly, it identifies and then 
discusses with considerable logical clarity, 
the major conceptual and methodo- 
logical problems inherent in any socio- 
logical inquiry. This book will be a 
valuable addition to the reading lists of 
teaching courses in the methodology of the 
social sciences. But it will also be read by 
sociologists interested in empirical re- 
search, 
Richard Scase 
University of Kent 
at Canterbury 


Deviant Behaviour 
Paul Rock Hutchinson 1973 208 pp. 
£3°00 (61:50 paperback) 


Lucid, parsimoniously conceived and 
executed, Deviant Behaviour is an appre- 
ciative critical evaluation and explication 
of a handful of rather loosely articulated 
notions recently elevated by some to the 
status of ‘labelling theory’. Rock notes 
that what initially appeared as a tenta- 
tive and rudimentary conceptualization 
seemed to ossify with time into dogma: 
‘The costs of elevating a suggestive 
approach to a pre-eminent position are 
the ideas which are necessarily neglected 
. .. the complications of employing un- 
qualified metaphors are exacerbated by 
reification [from which] the sociology of 
deviancy frequently suffered’ (pp. 15-16). 
Clarity and organization typify the book, 
an extended explication of the construc- 
tion, definition, and consequences of 
deviance. By careful qualification, logical 
analysis, and numerous apt examples 
from the now abundant literature, Rock 
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uncovers the logical underpinning of the 
labelling conception and subtlely elabor- 
ates it. Because deviance is made central 
to the marking of some types of social 
relations, setting them aside by con- 
trasting them with others, it is the very 
stuff by which social life is coordinated 
and organized. Complex moral mean- 
ings are compressed into simple manage- 
able notions by means of the agency of 
the boundaries provided by deviancy. 
‘Deviancy sustains and produces order 
by engendering commitments and ten- 
sions, by dispelling ambiguities and by 
setting defined limits on possible action.’ 

The essays outline four problem areas: 
definitions of deviance, deviant organiza- 
tions, authoritative definitions (law), 
and enforcement (an essay on the police), 
and succeed in avoiding the dangers of 
hyperbole and simplicity while ordering 
the range of materials generally con- 
sidered under the rubric of deviance and 
control. Suggestive lines of thought are 
generated. with regard to the functions 
of deviance, the variety of ways in which 
deviants are known and labelled, and 
notions of social control. 

In spite of the modest aim and tone 
of the volume it is an important book. It 
will repay careful reading; indeed, it can 
be favourably compared with the essays 
of Lemert and Matza. Abundant in- 
sights, sparkling apercus, and almost epig- 
ramic sentences punctuate the text. The 
subtlety of the work, such a pleasure to 
encounter, may, however, demand much 
of the reader. The author draws out with 
great sensitivity the complexity of social 
life and skilfully captures its ambiguity. 
Thus one is led to question naive dicho- 
tomous conceptions, simple models, or 
solipsistic linguistic analyses, The reader 
is furnished with no facile formulae, no 
propositions, arid moralizing, or the 
lightweight syntheses characteristic of 
the recent spate of books on deviance. 
Ironically, the book, like Becoming 
Deviant, is so successful as a critical tour 
de force that it makes excessively clear 
just how flimsy are contemporary theories 
of deviance. 

Peter K. Manning 
Michigan State University 
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A Sociology of Religion 
Michael Hill Heinemann 1973 285 pp. 


£3'50 (paper £1-50) 


Michael Hill in this book challenges 
sociologists of religion to more attentive 
and thorough reading of the classic 
writings in this field, averring that much 
of what Weber and Durkheim wrote has 
suffered misinterpretation or at least 
misuse at. the hands of recent students. 

The charge is not without justification. 
Many of us simply have not read or re- 
read the classics recently—or have per- 
mitted ourselves to rely on second-hand 
versions of seminal work—with the 
result that a measure of ‘theoretical 
drift? has undoubtedly occurred. But 
whether issues which Hill considers to be 
of central importance have been ob- 
scured—at least to the extent he implies — 
is open to question. Whether one turns 
to contemporary discussion of the nature 
and importance of charismatic authority, 
for example, or of the role of religion in 
social change, or to the controversies 
over the character or extent of seculari- 
zation in current Western societies, there 
is evidence of lively and reasonably well- 
informed interest. In their efforts to 
‘operationalize’ concepts and fashion 
empirical tests of some of the founders’ 
theories, using variables in the survey- 
research tradition, some social scientists 
may well have introduced distortion. 
Whether this goes beyond the limits of 
tolerance, carrying the field away from 
its major and ‘defining’ problems, is not 
easily determined. 

Hill seems to have done his homework 
in the basic literature, inserting along 
the way reference to the Halévy thesis 
(with which many sociologists on the 
Western side of the Atlantic, at least, 
may not be familiar). Although each 
chapter is accompanied by an impressive 
list of bibliographic references, there is 
rather slight evidence that the author 
has given more than passing attention 
to more than a few of these—or in- 
corporated their contributions into his 
thinking. His eye is on ‘the masters’ and 
what they had to say as he conscien- 
tiously ‘reads’ them. 
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There are legitimate differences in 
interpretation, however; and whether 
Weber, for example (much less Durk- 
heim), made anywhere near as much use 
of the so-called ‘church-sect typology’ as 
Hill assumes he did is one issue I would 
raise. True, Weber did utilize the sect 
type in his analysis of Protestantism and 
the expression of the Protestant. ethic, 
but apart from identifying the Christian 
church as an all-inclusive structure in 
contrast with a voluntary and elective 
association, he seems to have made less 
of the distinction itself than Hill implies. 
Above all one doubts whether Weber 
could have been interested in the dense 
thicket of ‘concept-mongering’ over the 
typology that ensued—and about which 
Hill himself complains. 

There is more, much more, which in- 
vites attention—the question, for ex- 
ample, of whether the turn towards a 
‘sociology of knowledge approach’ to the 
study of religion conserves and acvances 
the best of the classic tradition—but 
perhaps this is precisely what the author 
hoped for. As an introduction to many 
of the major theoretical themes (or 
issues) in the field, the book is a useful 
guide. A selected general bibliography 
and indexes are provided. 

Allan W. Eister 
Wellesley College 


Jacob and the Angels: an Essay in 
Sociologies of Religion 

Henri Desroche University of Massa- 
chusetts Press 1973 187 pp. $12'50 


This work was first published in French 
as Sociologies Religieuses in 1968. Des- 
roche, the ex-Dominican monk with 
Marxist involvements, offers us a broad 
perspective of the sociology of religion 
which is heavily influenced by the work 
of Joachim Wach. The dilemma con- 
fronting us is that between a non- 
religious sociology of religion and a re- 
ligious sociology of non-religion creating 
a tension which the author believes is 
endemic to the perpetuation of the socio- 
logy of religion. Such tensions are 


illustrated in an examination of the 
sociology of religions with the presenta- 
tion of two interpretations, that between 
a sociologized theology and an atheological 
sociology. The latter requires a tripartite 
structure composed of sociographies (both 
static and dynamic), sociogeneses and 
socio-praxes. Desroche then proceeds to 
examine, in a disappointing fashion, 
various typologies of religion, and also the 
sociology of function (where the tendency 
has been to reduce religious to non- 
religious facts). The author extends his 
study of structure to embrace both re- 
ligious and a-religious. Bergson and 
Durkheim offer a basis for a sociology 
of origins, with the categories of frenetic 
and collective action (with the possibility, 
of course, of religion being produced by 
something other than these two). The 
sociology of practice is as sophisticated an 
examination as that of Berger and Luck- 
man’s on ‘employer-oriented’, ecclesi- 
astically based, sociology of religion. One 
of the most interesting parts of this work 
is the chapter on the sociology of 
development, which might be profitably 
linked to the work of Bellah and Morioka 
on religion in Asia, and is a review of the 
contributions of N. M. Hanson, the 
Niehoffs, and Van der Mehden. The 
final section deals with what Desroche 
calls the sciences of religion, resulting in 
four phases of a trajectory from Christian 
Theology to the Science, (a) phase of 
confusion; (b) phase of collision; (c) phase 
of collusion, ‘socialisms were re-Christi- 
anized and Christianities were neo- 
socialized’; (d) phase of coherence. But the 
realism of Desroche breaks through— 
theology and the sciences of religion can 
co-exist (can they?) but not become one. 
Here lies the centre of a healthy tension. 
But the real tension lies between Charyb- 
dis and Scylla, between the position of 
the one true religion and the falsity of all 
religions, rather than between the faith- 
ful who maintain that we must experience 
religion in order to talk about it and those 
who deny this. 

The book is often confusing in its 
spontaneous invention of vocabulary, 
and in the difficulty experienced by the 
reader in distinguishing quotations from 
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the main text. It also bears little resem- 
blance to Norman Birnbaum’s descrip- 
tion of it in his Foreword as ‘an intro- 
duction to the sociology of religion’, nor 
to the kind of book we are used to in 
Britain. In many ways the book is a 
record of a personal struggle to rationa- 
lize tensions which Desroche highlights. 
What we do have here is a considerable 
overview of important ideas in this field 
exhibiting a wide range of scholarship 
and an intensely lively mind. Durkheim, 
Weber, Bergson, Sartre, Le Bras, Wach, 
et al., are re-introduced in a new, and 
often unique, light, and the work en- 
compasses irreligion as well as the sacred. 
Of the former it was Le Bras who said: 
Its ‘sociology will probably turn out to 
be the most moving of all sociologies of 
religion.’ I can recommend the work as 
a truly seminal contribution to its field. 
Kenneth Jones 

The Open University (Manchester) 


Religious Institutions 
Joan Brothers Longman Group 1971 


104 pp £1'50 


The author has attempted to fit the 
proverbial quart into a pint pot in com- 
pressing an account of the Religious 
Institutions of Britain into a slim volume 
of ninety pages. She spends one page 
on Weber and one on Durkheim and 
traces the history of the Christian 
Church in Britain from 664 to 1920 in 
three pages. The book is useful in pro- 
viding potted summaries of a large 
number of empirical studies, and in this 
way provides the student with a set of 
prefabricated notes for revision at the 
end of his course. The volume is one of a 
series of introductory texts intended for 
‘students training for social work, teach- 
ing and a wide variety of other pro- 
fessions’ but its over-condensed form 
makes it unsuitable for the type of 
student for whom it was intended. 
G. K. Nelson 
City of Birmingham Polytechnic 
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Redundancy and Paternalist 
Capitalism: A Study in the 
Sociology of Work 

Roderick Martin and R. H. Fryer George 
Allen and Unwin 1973 278 pp. £475 


This book is a valuable study of a large- 
scale redundancy in a medium-sized 
industrial town in a mainly rural part of 
the North of England. ‘Casterton’ at the 
time of the redundancy contained a 
large working class population heavily 
dependent for its employment on Caster- 
ton Mills, an old-established firm in the 
traditions of what the authors describe 
as paternalist capitalism, made familiar 
by previous studies but most notably by 
Lane and Roberts in Strike at Pilkingtons. 
The study is especially interesting when 
placed alongside that work. Casterton 
Mills halved its labour force of 2,500 in 
two years; the redundancy ‘marked the 
final collapse of a structure of paternalist 
capitalism which had been built up in 
Casterton over a century’. 

In this review I do not intend to dis- 
cuss in detail the findings of the book. 
They have been outlined in previous 
reviews in the press and are there for all 
to read. The results of the survey are 
important in themselves both in terms 
of the implications of Government 
legislation and for our understanding of 
the internal workings of firms carrying 
out redundancies. Especially interesting 
is the comparison between those who 
left ‘voluntarily’ when the redundancy 
was announced and those who stayed to 
the bitter end, the two groups differing 
greatly in social characteristics and in 
subsequent experience in the labour 
market. But the chief sociological signi- 
ficance of the book lies in the general 
approach. 

The analysis of the redundancy is 
placed firmly in an historical and social 
context, and is sharply contrasted with 
the conventional economic analysis of 
unemployment which ‘possesses validity 
in its own terms, and at its own level, the 
level of the labour market’. Although the 
authors are cautious and scrupulously 
fair (too fair?) to the economists, it is 
patently clear to the reader that the 
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deficiencies of the model of economic 
rational man make the sociological 
analysis of redundancy not merely a use- 
ful addition to economic analysis but an 
indispensable starting point. As the 
authors say ‘understanding redundancy 
involves understanding the redundant, 
their norms, values and customary 
patterns of behaviour. These, in turn, 
are moulded by their historical ex- 
periences, both personal and collec- 
tive.” The book shows clearly how con- 
straints upon management, present to a 
greater or lesser degree in all redun- 
dancies, force departure from market 
rationality. The book is subtitled ‘a study 
in the sociology of work’ and as such it 
has two great strengths. First it achieves 
the often urged widening of the analysis 
beyond the plant to the community and, 
even more important to the economic 
structure of the society itself. This is 
clearly an analysis of redundancy within 
the framework of British capitalist 
society, albeit a particular form of 
capitalism which is rapidly changing. 
And this raises questions (which are not 
tackled in the book) of how widespread 
‘paternalist capitalism’ was at various 
periods in British history, and differences 
to be expected in redundancy in firms of 
a very different kind within capitalist 
society. Secondly the study has a clear 
political relevance. It shows that the 
sociology of work can not be divorced 
from the study of the distribution of 
power in industrial society. This is 
certainly not a new observation but it 
can not be said too often. In this regard 
special mention must be made of the 
appendix by Fryer, reprinting an ex- 
cellent paper given to a Conference of 
the Industrial Law Society at Oxford in 
July 1972. In a detailed analysis of 
‘Redundancy and Public Policy’ he 
clearly shows how public policy is in the 
end a question of values; both the 
appendix and the book raise powerfully 
the question, ‘whose values ?’. 

It would be possible to quarrel with 
many details in this book, but I am 
reluctant to draw attention away from 
its undoubted strengths. The authors 
appear less sceptical than I now am 


of the ‘images of society’ approach. 
Nor am I entirely happy with their 
treatment of the ‘orientations to work’ 
argument which seems to me to rest on 
a misplaced understanding of the ‘ideal 
type’ nature of ‘instrumental’, ‘bureau- 
cratic’ and ‘solidaristic’ orientations. The 
existence of what they regard as ‘blurred 
boundaries’ between these seems to me 
inescapably part of analysis in ideal-type 
form. Where this formulation may be 
open to attack in the light of more recent 
research is in terms of the appropriateness 
of these types and especially their 
historical background, but not in terms 
of the difficulty of finding ‘pure’ types in 
empirical research. The writing is some- 
times repetitive, occasionally I suspect 
accidentally so possibly as a result of re- 
drafting, sometimes intentionally where 
the authors summarize a previous pass- 
age but irritatingly do not make it clear 
that this is what they are doing. There is 
a certain clumsiness in the presentation 
of statistical data and the tables are not 
always as clear as they might be. 
Nothing in the previous paragraph 
should detract from the fact that this 
book can be highly recommended both 
for its substantive content and as an 
encouragement for more research of this 
kind. 
Frank Bechhofer 
University of Edinburgh 


Workers on the Move 
Michael Mann Cambridge University 
Press 1973 265 pp. £5 (41-60 paperback) 


This is the sixth in the series of Cam- 
bridge studies in sociology. The centre- 
piece of the study is the move in 1965/6 
of Birds factory from Birmingham to 
Banbury. Before reporting on this, how- 
ever, Dr Mann devotes two chapters to 
problems of urban and regional plan- 
ning (chiefly the replanning of conur- 
bations and the new and expanded 
towns programme) and one to a socio- 
logical analysis of factors connected with 
workers’ dependence upon employment. 

As a case study of the relocation of one 
industrial establishment, the book is 
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adequate. It covers the background to 
the company’s decision to move, the 
terms offered to workers willing to move, 
and an estimate of the gains and losses 
incurred by both movers and non- 
movers. Since the author aims to discuss, 
not ‘the problem of the conurbations’, 
but the more restricted problems and 
policies for which industrial relocation 
has special relevance, his efforts in this 
direction may be accounted successful. 
Where he fails fully to achieve the 
promise of the blurb is to use data on the 
relocation decisions of employees to 
‘submit to a critical test current socio- 
logical theories in a wide variety of 
fields’. 

The main theoretical chapter—which 
is a useful summary of some of the re- 
search into the nature of work involve- 
ment, the internal labour market, and 
technological influences on worker atti- 
tudes—precedes the report of the case 
study. The references to theory in the 
case study and concluding chapter 
amount not to a critical test of existing 
theory but to a modest contribution to it. 
The author recognizes some limitations 
of case studies, but appears not to give 
full weight to them. Facilities for re- 
search are more likely to be offered by 
companies into matters which they feel 
they have handled well: many con- 
clusions drawn from such case studies 
cannot validly be extended to apply to a 
population which includes companies 
reluctant to be studied. 

S. R. Parker 
Office of Population Censuses & Surveys 


The Aristocracy of Labor: The 
Position of Skilled Craftsmen in 
the American Class Structure 
Gavin Mackenzie Cambridge University 
Press 1973 208 pp. £4'60 (£190 
paperback) 


This is a further examination of the em- 
bourgeoisement thesis in relation to 
skilled craftsmen in a town in Rhode 
Island, the smallest and most densely 
settled state in the eastern U.S.A. It has 
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been heavily industrialized since the 
early nineteenth century. 

The craftsmen in the sample are fairly 
evenly divided amongst four occupations 
—bricklayers and masons; cabinet 
makers and carpenters; electricians and 
toolmakers. Comparisons are made with 
two non-manual occupational groups— 
clerical workers and managers. Perhaps 
not surprisingly, Dr Mackenzie did 
not find evidence of embourgeoisement 
amongst the affluent skilled workers, for 
largely similar reasons to the Cambridge 
Affluent Worker study—that while the 
attitudes and life style of the skilled 
craftsmen were moving away from the 
‘traditional’ ones, in the case of the 
educational and occupational achieve- 
ment of their children and in their 
sociability patterns, they had not taken 
on middle-class patterns. It is suggested 
instead that craftsmen are moving into 
a class by themselves, and that the 
craftsmen’s view of their position is pro- 
duced by a composite assessment of 
amount of education received, income 
level and the resultant life style. 

Dr Mackenzie points out that many 
American studies of social class have 
placed emphasis on groups of individuals 
as consumers. He suggests that future 
analysis of changes in the structure and 
composition of the working class should 
lay stress on the economic bases of 
social class and that this does not merely 
relate to income but to the individual’s 
situation in the system of production. 

This study is a valuable source of data 
on many aspects of the working life, 
attitudes and family environment of 
craft workers in the U.S.A. However, 
one would have to be careful of trans- 
posing all the results to the British 
situation because it may not be likely 
that similar results would be obtained 
from the particular craftsmen in this 
study. I was also not entirely happy 
about the framing of certain interview 
questions because it seemed that they 
might anticipate possible answers. 

Irene Hordley 
University of Salford 
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Where Have all the Robots Gone? 
Worker Dissatisfaction in the 70s 
Harold L. Sheppard and Neal Q.. Herrick 
Collier-Macmillan 1973 xxxiv + 222 pp. 
£3°95 


This is a chatty report by two research 
workers from Washington’s Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research on 
the findings of three separate American 
surveys on work satisfaction. It is 
certainly a congenial, though more 
detailed, companion for the recent 
report by Britain’s Department of 
Employment entitled ‘On the Quality 
of Working Life’ in that it points up some 
of the implications for social policy in 
this area. Harold Sheppard’s contribu- 
tion is rather larger than the combined 
product of the other five writers whose 
work makes up the remainder of the 
yolume. The diversity of these smaller 
contributions does effectively flesh out 
bare tabulation which often spoils the 
presentation of survey data. 

The main theme of the book is that 
affluence, in removing basic scarcities, 
generates a more general desire for a very 
marked improvement in the quality of 
the work situation by manual, and par- 
ticularly young manual, workers. Con- 
temporary youth in industrialized coun- 
tries, which is better informed both in 
formal education, and informally with 
the improvement in communications, 
has higher expectations of work which 
are highly discrepant with the actual 
situation. The political penalties for 
ignoring the potential demand for im- 
provement are possibly almost as un- 
pleasant as those for dismissing inflation 
and unemployment as unimportant. In 
this last aspect the survey material is used 
to analyse, sharpen, and partly modify 
the broader propositions of Eric Fromm. 

It is the alienated non-authoritarian 
personality who is liable to political 
pathology and this is the crux of the 
issue. How are institutions in incustrial 
societies to cope with the raised ex- 
pectations of a non-authoritarian youth- 
ful workforce? Both unions and manage- 
ment organization are concerned with 
the problems of humanizing work but 


neither appear to have noticed a shift in 
worker priorities from economic to non- 
economic goals. The authors hope that 
the report may increase knowledge in the 
representative organization so that ‘in- 
creasingly negative behaviour on the 
part of workers can be avoided.’ 

Some optimism is justified since 
management is professionalizing but the 
view of such work is likely to be that 
philosophizing is not a job for the 
practitioners who run industry be they 
union or management. Some other 
stimulus is necessary to persuade insti- 
tutions that an issue like this is some- . 
thing which applies to its own incum- 
bents rather than only to those of other 
institutions. Perhaps the C.B.I. should 
employ Mr Trevor Jones, the car worker 
who was given a year’s probation for 
sabotaging a £200,000 machine after 
ten years of drilling holes in fly wheels at 
the rate of seventy-four per hour, as a 
travelling exhibit of what can happen. 
However qualitive criteria are usually 
extremely elusive. Whatever the willing- 
ness of the parties involved any significant 
changes in work organization are likely 
to be only in the longer term. 

P. G. Hollowell 
University of Southampton 


Unemployment and Politics: 

a Study in English Social Policy 
1886-1914 

José Harris O.U.P. 1972 pp. 411 £750 


At the end of this meticulously analysed 
and documented study of the develop- 
ment of official social policy to the 
unemployed in England between 1886 
and the First World War, the reader is 
left guessing what hypothesis has been 
established or significant new facts 
discovered. We have a bibliography 
twenty pages long, but no critical dis- 
cussion of the literature, and no indica- 
tion of how, if at all, the present author 
can claim to have displaced the more 
readable narrative of Bentley Gilbert. 
It is true that José Harris provides much 
more analysis of the contemporary 
literature of unemployment; with the 
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distasteful consequence that she gives 
more space to the Charity Organization 
Society than to the Independent Labour 
Party and the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion combined, although it was only the 
persistent campaigning of the two 
socialist bodies which changed unem- 
ployment from a private misfortune to a 
major public issue during this period. 
Yet her own conclusion would seem to 
remove any justification for such a 
theoretical as opposed to political 
emphasis: ‘in tracing the evolution of a 
national unemployment policy it is 
difficult to point to the decisive influence 
of any single set of reforming ideas or to 
discover any logical sequence of insti- 
tutional change. The adoption of such a 
policy cannot be ascribed to the substi- 
tution of an “‘economic” for a “moral” 
view of the causes of unemployment, ... 
[nor to] the impact of the new “socio- 
logy”.’ A detailed instance reveals the 
same flaw. The collapse of the labour 
colony solution to unemployment is 
ascribed to the successful exposure of 
corruption in five London Boards 
of Guardians by the fanatically old- 
fashioned Poor Law inspector, J. S. 
Davy. We are told that ‘the full signifi- 
cance of the Poplar revelations cannot 
be discussed here’, Why not? The book 
luxuriates with detail such as the 
membership of administrative sub-com- 
mittees. There is, in fact, a lamentable 
imbalance in the choice of priorities for 
discussion throughout. Even if a focus 
on the pundits and administrators is 
accepted, this does not excuse the 
ridiculously scanty treatment of trade 
unionists, who not only themselves 
provided the most substantial unem- 
ployment insurance schemes throughout 
this period, but were brought in to help 
administer the first national insurance 
policies. Still less does it justify the 
absence of any discussion of the experi- 
ence of unemployment, or relief, from 
the point of view of the unemployed 
themselves. Rowntree’s classic study, 
Unemployment, is not mentioned in the 
text; and there are many other possible 
sources, including interviews, which 
have been ignored. In short, this book 
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has not merely missed the wood for the 
trees; it has gone for the wrong wood. 
Paul Thompson 

University of Essex 
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The Developing Organization 
B. C. J. Lievegoed (translated from the 
Dutch by J. Collis) Tavistock 1973 


271 pp. £540 


Professor Lievegoed presents in this book 
a well-ordered manual for organizational 
innovation and change based in systems 
theory. The concept of system, however, 
tends only to be applied at the level of 
organization, and the book is a typical 
example of the general tendency of 
organization theorists working in the 
area of business and management studies 
to overlook the important structural 
constraints in industrial societies which 
form the context of organizational 
change. There is passing reference to 
apparently rapid change in contempor- 
ary societies, to continuing inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth and to 
conflicting ideologies. The implication 
of these, however, is not allowed to 
intervene significantly in the analysis, 
which is based in the belief that since 
change is inevitable, organizations must 
be flexibly structured and that, to avoid 
serious conflicts, management must 
become aware of the need for collabora- 
tion and joint consultation among all 
the participants. The developing organi- 
zation is thus seen as one which moves 
from a charismatic or pioneer capitalist 
phase, through a scientifically managed 
and bureaucratic stage to the integrated, 
free-flow, clover-leaf pattern. Rigid 
hierarchies, staff-line disputes and de- 
partmental conflicts have to be replaced 
by flexible control, a flat management 
structure and multi-cellular working 
groups. 

The book also celebrates the cult of 
the change agent or management con- 
sultant, with his courses in social skills, 
through T-group training in fortnightly 
doses, for managers. This may indeed be 
an appropriate strategy which could 
have positive results in bringing about 
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an awareness of workers as men and 
women, but it tends to mystify what 
some see as the real structure of power 
and control and the problem of change in 
capitalist societies. For sociologists this 
book can only be recommended as data 
for the comparative analysis of strategies 
of organizational change and the value 
positions in which these are based, and 
as such might be contrasted with the 
publications of the Institute for Workers’ 
Control. 
Dennis Warwick 
University of Leeds 


The Limitations of Social Research 
M. D. Shipman Longman 1973 195 pp. 
4-20 


Introductory texts on the methods of 
social investigation are rarely satisfactory. 
While comprehensive, most are arid and 
virtually unreadable, more appropriate 
for reference than systematic study. 
Many others tend to be superficial or 
partial and therefore inadequate guides 
to the field. Few are stimulating for 
undergraduate students whose work on 
projects and appreciation of the work of 
others as a result proceed largely unin- 
formed by them. 

Shipman has however contributed 
something original and valuable—a 
short, lively but authoritative consumer’s 
guide to the processes of social research. 
In place of a manual of ‘correct’ pro- 
cedures he provides a framework for the 
critical appreciation of empirical evi- 
dence with an emphasis on the reliability 
of the methods used and the internal and 
external validity of the results. He does 
this by alternating the examination of 
each phase of the research enterprise with 
a brief account of a significant contro- 
versy which can be resolved by a syste- 
matic analysis of the research methods 
employed. The nature of social science, 
sampling procedures, observation and 
experimentation are considered in re- 
lation to summaries of such controversies 
as those concerning the effects of stream- 
ing in schools, the extent of the demand 
for religious education in school and the 


attribution of measured intelligence to 
innate and acquired characteristics. 
This makes for a readable little book. 
The emphasis is on educational issues. 
Nevertheless it could certainly be used 
with benefit in the introductory stages of 
many sociology courses, being particu- 
larly valuable for adult and home-based 
students, encouraging a more critical 
approach both to research methods and 
to the findings of empirical studies. It 
also provides a sound and realistic basis 
for a more sophisticated and extensive 
study of the subject. 
John Wakeford 
University of Lancaster 


Action Research and Organizational 
Change 

Peter A. Clark Harper and Row 1972 
xii + 172 pp. £3°50 (£1'35 paper) 


Most social scientists would not readily 
accept that their work is completely use- 
less, and it is important to consider, there- 
fore, the means by which the aid they 
have to offer to their fellow men can best 
be disseminated. As Clark points out, 
all too often, universities are ‘prisons for 
new ideas’, and social scientists within 
them are frequently ambivalent about 
their role in problem-solving. Moreover, 
the experiences of those who have 
attempted to make use of social science 
findings support Clark’s contention that 
attention needs to be paid to the social 
structure of the groups and organizations 
to which help is offered. The difficulties 
of understanding and communication 
encountered mean that it is probably 
worth-while in many cases attempting 
to set up an information receiving 
structure to enable people to understand 
and debate the views of the social 
scientist, leading them to consider the 
relevance that they have to their own 
problems. 

It is at this point that the ‘practitioner’ 
enters the picture, and it is at this point 
that Clark’s presentation becomes proble- 
matic. The practitioner, it is suggested, 
is the person who will carry out action 
research, he is the person who will bridge 
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the gap between the universities and 
potential ‘users of social science’, he is the 
person who will select from the esoteric 
knowledge of the ‘pure basic researchers’ 
and translate sections of this wisdom 
into a form in which it is understand- 
able by and acceptable to ‘sponsors’, those 
who are willing to pay to receive this 
wisdom. Clark presents the practitioner 
not as a detached, objective ‘scientist’, 
but as an artist, as a diagnostician, who is 
concerned with what is socially legitimate, 
with what is manipulable, with what 
can be controlled, a person who seeks 
from his ‘sponsor’ sanctions rather than 
understanding (p. 72). The social type 
is readily recognizable, but it is less clear 
just what links he has with social science. 
Those concerned to manipulate and not 
to understand are more likely to use 
social science as an ideology to justify 
their actions, than as knowledge with 
which those in need of help may help 
themselves. They are more likely to take 
Lenin as their model than Marx. 

Our suspicion of this ‘practitioner’ in- 
creases when we examine the kinds of 
social science knowledge of which he 
makes use. Reference is made to such 
‘social inventions’ as Blake’s Grid, and 
Likert’s System 4 method of participative 
management, both of which are closer 
to being teaching aids for managers than 
social science knowledge. Beyond such 
devices, Hutte’s suggestion that the 
‘practitioner’ map ‘strategic power 
centres’ in order to map the ‘integer 
power centres’ of the client system, and 
Rice’s recommendation that he identify 
the ‘primary task’ of the organization 
are examples of the kinds of social 
science which are being drawn upon. 
These, too, could be labelled ‘social 
inventions’, for they are socially devised 
means, like the salesman’s patter, of 
keeping the prospect’s mind occupied, 
while the ‘practitioner’ has a chance to 
look around and judge what action the 
system will support. Since they are 
evocative, but simplistic notions which 
are incapable of rigorous definition, they 
are sufficiently elastic to stretch as a 
justification over whatever course of 
action the ‘practitioner’ chooses. 
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Those, such as R. K. Brown, ‘Re- 
search and Consultancy in Industrial 
Enterprises’, Sociology vol. 1, no. 1 
(1967) 33-60, who point out this con- 
fusion of consultancy and research have 
their criticisms rejected as a miscon- 
ception of what is actually ‘the develop- 
ment of a professional knowledge and 
applied practice about problems’ (p. 
143). This point is a crucial one, but it is 
taken no further, and no attempt is made 
to specify just what is meant by this 
‘professional knowledge and applied 
practice’. Similarly, it is suggested that 
action research is a ‘highly discriminated 
[sie] activity undertaken by professionals 
who have a special competence in the 
problem territory of organization change’, 
but no evidence is presented to support 
this view of action research being pursued 
by trained professionals to the sceptical 
reader who feels that it is more often an 
activity in which the status of universities 
and of social science is made use of in 
order to mystify and to justify social 
manipulation. 

Clark presents us with a picture of 
action research as the activities of 
‘practitioners’ granted ‘privileged access’ 
by ‘sponsors’ in organizations, and the 
knowledge which is used in this activity 
is ‘valid knowledge’. It is an interesting 
and important question to consider what 
agreement could be achieved between 
social scientists, management consultants, 
management and workers in an organi- 
zation about the knowledge which each 
group separately, or which all four 
groups together would regard as a valid 
description of an aspect of the organiza- 
tion in question. The answer to such a 
question would be sought by exploring 
and by attempting to understand the 
meaning structures constructed by each 
of the participant groups in order to 
make sense of their social situation. Dis- 
appointingly, these issues are not dis- 
cussed in the book under review, and 
‘valid knowledge’ is defined as the array 
of concepts and variables available from 
the social sciences, more particularly 
those selected by the ‘practitioner’ as 
relevant, together with data collected 
from the sponsoring system. 
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There is, I am sure most social scientists 
would agree, an important role to be 
played by social science in informing 
social change, to put it no more strongly, 
but this role is one which, if it is to be suc- 
cessful, and also if it is to be acceptable 
to social scientists, must involve honesty 
rather than manipulation as 2 basic 
premiss. It must involve a search for a 
human understanding of those being 
studied, and of these to be helped, rather 
than a search for control over them. But 
this form of social science, which may 
well make use of Marx’s notion that 
‘understanding should be tested in action, 
in praxis, does not readily lend itself to 
the needs of those who seek sanctions 
from the existing power structure in 
order to engineer consent for the 
changes which they help to introduce. 
Instead, it takes a much wider and more 
pervasive notion of the usefulness of 
social science which begins by examining 
the role of the existing economic and 
political power structure in creating the 
situations in which help from social 
scientists becomes necessary. 

Barry A, Turner 
University of Exeter 


The Sociology of Science 
P. Halmos (ed.) Sociological Review 
Monograph No. 18 University of Keele 


1972 226 pp. £180 


Interest in the sociology of science by 
British sociologists is of recent origin and 
the devotion of the latest Sociological 
Review Monograph to a review of the 
field is therefore welcome. 

Several of the contributions reflect the 
conflict between the Mertonian and 
Kuhnian approaches to understanding 
science as a social institution and ex- 
plaining scientific innovation and pro- 
gress. Thus Sklair in a stimulating 
critique sees the Mertonian sociology of 
science as ‘bourgeois ideology’ merely 
expressing the interests of particular 
sections of the scientific community in 
advanced capitalist societies. Science 
might well operate differently in societies 
with different systems of stratification. 


Whitley likewise criticises what he calls 
the ‘black box’ view of science with its 
assumption that the internal cognitive 
nature and form of science is non-prob- 
lematic and that scientists rationally 
practise the scientific method. Within the 
Mertonian conservative framework scien- 
tific conflict is seen as deviant and 
destructive. By contrast Kuhn has 
emphasized the cognitive aspect of 
science and initiated the study of 
authority in science. What is required 
is a ‘translucid box’ sociology of science 
concerned with understanding how 
different forms of knowledge arise and 
become generally accepted. The Kuhnian 
model of revolutionary change, how- 
ever, does not explain all scientific 
innovations and Mulkay shows that the 
intellectual migration of scientists in 
pursuit of recognition is frequently 
crucial. 

Three papers extend or modify the 
existing orthodoxies. Gaston reports on a 
study of the communication system in 
the high energy physics community in 
Britain and Apter cites the case of 
cybernetics as an instance of the develop- 
ment of a new ‘subject-complex’. The 
obsession with pure science is broken in 
a welcome attempt by Johnston to 
examine the internal structure of tech- 
nology from a Kuhnian standpoint 
though his dismissal of external economic 
and social factors seems altogether too 
sweeping. 

The remaining four contributions are 
less satisfying. Duncan’s study of tech- 
nical managers lacks the sociological 
perspective of Cotgrove and Box’s 
recent book. The two contributions by 
McCormick and Gibbons are concerned 
primarily with evaluating economic 
models of manpower planning on the 
one hand and the economic benefits of 
various strategies of promoting innova- 
tion on the other. Finally, Sir Eric 
Ashby’s Bernal Lecture on ‘Science and 
Antiscience’ reasserts the basic tenets of 
the ‘bourgeois ideology of science’: the 
powerful inner logic of the discipline, the 
university as the true home of pure 
science and the exaggerated distinction 
between the scientist’s pursuit of science 
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and the politician’s concern with its 
products and purposes. Shades of Fermi’s 
‘superb physics’ and Oppenheimer’s 
‘technically sweet’? bomb! More promis- 
ing is Ashby’s comment in the preface 
that fruitful thinking about the social 
responsibility of science must rest on an 
adequate understanding of scientific 
paradigms and the social structure of 
scientific communities. 
Michael Hornshy-Smith 
University of Surrey 


The Organisation of Science in 
England 

D. S. L. Cardwell Heinemann 1972 
268 pp. £3 (£150 paper) 


This revised edition of a standard intro- 
ductory text on the development of 
applied and professional science in 
nineteenth century England incorporates 
parts of recent discussions in the socio- 
logy and philosophy of science but 
without integrating them with the main 
body of the work. Two major problems 
constitute the core of the book—the 
specialization of the sciences and the 
relatively late development of organized 
applied science in England. They are 
linked to the peculiar development of 
the educational system, both at the 
university and at the secondary school 
level. First, the introduction of examina- 
tions during the middle of the nineteenth 
century as a way of circumventing the 
ancient universities and ascriptive assess- 
ment criteria created an instrument 
whereby the existing forms of academic 
organization could perpetuate themselves 
and new fields could be simply institu- 
tionalized by a new examination which 
did not threaten existing arrangements. 
However it is not clear exactly how 
research based degrees, such as those in 
Germany, would have retarded the 
trend towards scientific specialization. 
Secondly, the lack of a developed system 
of secondary education combined with 
the neglect of science in the universities 
and undue emphasis on written examina- 
tions contributed to the comparatively 
late development of organized research 
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in English industry. Dr Cardwell makes 
a convincing case for the educational 
system being the principal factor in this 
retardation rather than failure of capital- 
ist entrepreneurs to appreciate the 
contribution of science and demonstrates 
the need to locate scientific organization 
in the development of the educational 
system if we are to fully comprehend 
how science became organized in Eng- 
land. 

Throughout the bulk of this study 
science and scientific progress are dis- 
cussed in logical empiricist terms, and 
primarily refer to physics and chemistry. 
This contrasts with frequent citations 
of Jerry Ravetz’ ideas and a call for the 
establishment of a critical history and 
sociology of science. Dr Cardwell’s 
notions of the sociology of science appear 
to be restricted to primarily descrip- 
tive studies of scientific careers and 
professional organization and exclude 
the explication of scientific develop- 
ment which would take the ‘official’ 
histories as problematic. The full implica- 
tions, then, of accepting that ‘science 
is made by men in society’ (p. 3) are 
ignored in favour of a discussion of 
scientists in society which sees scientific 
development in largely elitist terms. A 
genuinely critical historical sociology of 
science needs to transcend these restric- 
tions but this would necessitate taking 
some writers more seriously than Dr 
Cardwell apparently considers worth- 
while. However, this study remains a 
useful introduction to the conclusions 
between nineteenth century science, 
technology and education in England 
and raises some important questions. 

á R. D. Whitley 

Manchester Business School 


Civilization and Science: In Conflict 
or Collaboration? 

Ciba Foundation Symposium Amsterdam 
Elsevier Associated Scientific 

Publishers 1972 227 pp. £350 


This collection of essays and discussions 
from a conference held in London 
in 1971 does not really justify the 
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portentous title. The assemblage of 
representatives of the scientific and 
technological elites to discuss the current 
‘crisis’ of science is not guarantesd to 
produce a worthwhile book and cerzainly 
did not do so in this case. It is not clear 
how much the format of the meeting 
was to blame in that no paper was over 
12 pages, and many were less than 10, 
which does not allow much space for 
systematic thought and resulted in some 
vague and platitudinous generalities. 
Harry Johnson, for example, delivered 
his usual tale of woe about the economic 
consequences of science in appropriately 
caustic fashion and Edward Shils ‘oftily 
dismissed the talk of a ‘crisis’ in scence. 
Gerard Pelletier appeared to consider 
that science is antidogmatic leading only 
to relativistic knowledge without con- 
sidering the frame of reference which 
forms the evaluation of knowledge. This 
lack of sophistication in discussing 
science was widespread with most 
participants seeing science as the isolated 
product of a few geniuses or ‘Michael- 
angelos’ (Thiemann) and their cohorts of 
assistants. If the brightest young students 
could only be motivated to take up 
chemistry or some such subject then that 
branch of science would inevitably make 
great progress according to the dominant 
empiricist view. This perspective com- 
pletely ignores most work in the Philo- 
sophy, History and Sociology of science 
carried out over the past 30 or so years 
and it is indicative of the book that the 
Toulmins, who have contributed. sub- 
stantially to our understanding cf the 
sciences, failed to raise the level of 
discussion. 

Generally, the participants appeared 
to be divided about the accountability 
of scientists and the degree of public 
debate about scientific, or ‘trans scien- 
tific’ as Alvin Weinberg put it, issues, 
with Eric Ashby taking one extreme 
position and the Toulmins and ¥, A. 
Lone more or less at the othe. In 
summary, there is little for sociologists 
in this book and before such eminent 
pontificating is published again it might 
be well for the scientific elite to do some 
homework. A book with this title might 


be expected to cover such questions as 
how certain types of societies produce 
different types of science so that science 
is seen as part of ‘civilization’ rather 
than as something external to society 
which is uninfluenced by the dominant 
socio-economic structure, and how 
different sciences have developed in 
different ways; but this symposium never 
really formulated such problems let 
alone tried to deal with them. 
R. D. Whitley 
Manchester Business School 


Leisure and Society in Britain 
Michael A. Smith, Stanley Parker and 
Gril S. Smith (eds.) Allen Lane 1973 
324 pp. £4°75 (£2-00 paper) 


Although this collection of twenty-two 
articles written by twenty-four authors 
(some of whom contribute more than 
once) has three editors, Leisure and 
Society in Britain does not suffer too much 
from a lack of unity which might be 
expected in a work of sociology with so 
many contributors. Messrs. Smith, Par- 
ker and Smith are to be congratulated 
on having exercised a strong editorial 
control over the five separate parts and in 
drawing together a wide range of articles 
into what is a genuine contribution to an 
understanding of the difficult concept of 
leisure rather than just a hotch-potch 
of articles, as is not infrequently found in 
volumes which for want of a better name 
are referred to as ‘readers’. j 

After a general introduction of thirteen 
pages which could be made prescribed 
reading for any student, the editors have 
five major sections dealing with culture, 
work and leisure, leisure in the life cycle, 
the leisure industries and education, 
planning and policies. Each of the five 
sections has an introduction written by 
one or other of the editors and as they 
say in the preface, ‘each subsequently 
had the benefit of joint editorial dis- 
cussion and criticism’. This certainly 
seems to have been worthwhile in pro- 
ducing a book which has unity in spite 
of the diversity of its parts. 

It is slightly disappointing that con- 
tributions from Raymond Williams and 
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Richard Hoggart are reprinted from 
their older works, though it is worthwhile 
having J. A. Simpson’s ‘Education for 
Leisure’ which may not have received 
the notice it deserved in Trends in 
Education in 1967. But for the rest the 
articles are new, even though the 
arguments and viewpoints of such writers 
as Tom Burns, Stanley Parker, Cyril 
Smith and Michael Dower will be 
recognized by regular readers in the field. 
In their introduction the editors make 
the useful point that, in very general 
terms, leisure is a sphere of life which 
is, by its very nature, supposed to be free 
and uncommitted. As such leisure pre- 
sents certain difficulties for the applica- 
tion of scientific techniques to its study 
and, of course, it is a concept about 
which strong value judgments will be 
held—indeed it is not so long since 
leisure was nearly always considered a 
‘problem’ rather than a blessing, The 
editors use a good approach to con- 
sidering how leisure must be affected by 
society by beginning with cultural in- 
fluences of society, then using the more 
conventional work-leisure contrast and 
then putting leisure into a life-cycle 
perspective. An article by James Mott 
on ‘Miners, Weavers and Pigeon Racing’ 
may at first seem somewhat esoteric, but 
when one reads that there are 3,000 local 
clubs in Britain, a quarter of a million 
pigeon racers and some eight million 
birds then the significance of this article 
becomes clearer. Bardyopadhyay’s par- 
ticipant observer study of the holiday 
camp seems rather slight by comparison 
to Mott, but in general a good balance 
between theory and fact is kept in the 
articles and this is a book to be enjoyed 
and appreciated. 
Peter H. Mann 
University of Sheffield 


The Politics of the Powerless: 

A Study of the Campaign Against 
Racial Discrimination 

Benjamin W. Heineman, Jr. Institute of 
Race Relations (O.U.P.) 1972 


244 pp. £4°30 
The Politics of the Powerless is the story of 
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the Campaign Against Racial Dis- 
crimination, Britain’s only significant 
civil rights group in the 1960s. It was 
founded in 1964 after a visit to London 
by Dr Martin Luther King—en route to 
Sweden to collect the Nobel Peace 
Prize. It collapsed, in 1967, in acrimony 
and bitterness, having failed to achieve 
any of its main objectives. As Heineman 
reminds us at the outset of this pains- 
taking and valuable study, CARD’s 
greatest weakness was that it was founded 
to speak for a social and political move- 
ment that did not exist. Its founders were 
all aware of the need to mobilize the 
support of the immigrant community but 
were not agreed on the extent to which 
this should be its primary concern. Those 
who were the effective majority tended 
to see CARD as split between them- 
selves, the pragmatic idealists who 
wanted legislation as the first (though 
by no means only) step towards fighting 
discrimination, and the romantics who 
wanted to raise up the coloured masses 
as part of a total, immediate (and 
impossible) restructuring of society. For 
the dissidents, the organization was split 
between themselves, the militant radicals 
in sympathy with exploited blacks, and 
the liberal middle-class élitists who were 
little better than paternalistic neo- 
imperialists. Such emotive dualities may 
have been ‘the relics of past battles and 
other struggles’ suggests Heineman, but 
they were hauled into action during 
CARD’s short life ‘like some ancient 
cannon’ and ‘loaded and discharged 
with imprecise and bloody effect’. 
Powerlessness perpetuated itself through 
faction. 

Heineman is not shy in discussing the 
role played by particular individuals in 
CARD’s difficulties. Nor is he nervous 
of filling page after page with detailed 
blow-by-blow accounts of its affairs. 
But his book is more than a thoroughly 
researched examination of the rise and 
fall of an interesting though now defunct 
pressure group. It is a very useful work 
on British race relations. It lays bare the 
nature of divisions which continue to 
separate those who want to end racial 
discrimination and amply illustrates the 
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enormous political difficulties which 
would still have to be overcome were 
such divisions to be miraculously healed. 
Daniel Lawrence 

University of Nottingham 


Private Lives and Public 
Surveillance 

James B. Rule Allen Lane Penguin 
Press 1973 382 pp. £3°50 


Dr Rule’s book is a study of the work of 
organizations whose job is to provide 
information about the activities of 
large sections of the population in order 
to regulate and control their behaviour: 
as he calls them ‘mass surveillance 
systems’. It is based on case studies of 
five such systems: British police records, 
vehicle and driver licencing in Eritain, 
National Insurance records in Britain, 
consumer credit reporting in America 
and the BankAmericard system. The 
bulk of the book consists of reports of the 
case studies describing what the organi- 
zations do, and how they do it. The book 
as a whole however, we are told in the 
preface, is ‘—devoted to unravelling the 
complex relationship between the system- 
atic reliance on personal documentation 
and the growth of modern social iorms’. 

The book has two major weaknesses. 
Firstly the work is theoretically dis- 
appointing, and doesn’t live up to the 
high aims which Dr Rule set himself in 
the preface. Given the stated aim of the 
work it is rather surprising to fird that 
the only two previous writers quoted in 
connection with its achievement are 
Malinowski and Durkheim. The point 
is not mere pedantry since the working 
out of the problem would have been 
greatly improved if more recent work 
done in the area had been utilized. 

At the empirical level the case studies 
too often stop short at purely formal 
descriptions of organizational work. For 
example the study of the British police 
records virtually ignores the rapidly 
developing local collator system. These 
records are not formally included in 
national or regional records, nor are 
they formally part of a national system. 


Yet the local collator records are 
developing into an informal system and 
are more structured than the book 
suggests. This is crucial to Dr Rule’s 
interest in the relationship between sur- 
veillance systems and social control 
since at this less formalized level types 
of people and information included is 
much broader, exchange with other 
organizations (though informal) much 
more frequent, and the information 
included acts as a more detailed back up 
to the national records precisely because 
it is relatively informal and little open to 
public scrutiny. 

Dr Rule’s book does no more than 
scratch the surface, but even that pro- 
duces information useful in its own right, 
and upon which others may hopefully 
build further research. 

Paul Wiles 
University of Sheffield 


The Police and the Public 
Albert F. Reiss, fr Yale University 
Press 1971 xv + 228 pp. £3°95 


This book consists of a set of four lectures 
intended to present and discuss the 
essence of the work done by Reiss and 
his colleagues, primarily on behalf of the 
National Crime Commission in 1966. 
Although there are occasional references 
to policing in other countries the 
emphasis is almost entirely on policing 
in the U.S.A. 

The research method was to study 
transactions between police and members 
of the public. To do this 36 observers 
rode in patrol cars in three major cities 
covering a probability sample of tours of 
duty. Altogether the observers reported 
on 5,360 mobilizations of the police, 28 
per cent of which did not involve any 
transactions with citizens, There was an 
attempt to sample contrasting areas 
within the cities, but this is not much 
referred to in the present study. 

The first lecture concerns the ‘police- 
man’s lot’ describing the types of incident 
dealt with by patrols and various details 
of what happened. The second con- 
siders the use of patrol time, arrests made 
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and questions of police discretion. 
‘Police manners and morals’ discusses 
the various means by which police 
standards of behaviour are established 
and maintained, while the final lecture 
considers various ways of moving ‘to- 
wards a civil police’. 

The central theme is undoubtedly 
that the police are a reactive service, 
highly dependent on citizen initiative 
which to a large extent mobilizes the 
police and provides them with their 
work load. Reiss distinguishes between 
what he terms reactive and proactive 
policing, the latter consisting of those 
occasions where the police take the 
initiative in deciding to perform a task, 
and he claims that a reactive emphasis 
has the important merit of legitimizing 
and thus increasing the acceptability of 
police action, making it easier for police 
officers to establish their authority. The 
lectures demonstrate in a fair amount of 
detail how this works in practice in re- 
lation to public attitudes, probability 
of the police being assaulted and so on 
during their various transactions. It is 
shown pretty clearly how the officer’s 
own behaviour is a reaction to the be- 
haviour of the citizens involved. 

All this tells us quite a lot about 
American policing, and it doesn’t seem 
too alien, until one reaches the discussion 
of the ‘productivity’ of preventive 
patrolling. The conclusion is reached that 
‘Overall, 99 per cent of the time in pre- 
ventive patrol nets no criminal or non- 
criminal incidents, an indication that 
preventive patrol is markedly unpro- 
ductive of police matters processed in 
the systen of criminal justice.’ This 
argument seems to involve contra- 
dictory criteria; granted the difficulty 
of demonstrating what preventive pat- 
rolling achieves, its effectiveness has to 
be related to the state of the peace and 
not to the opportunities for proactive 
policing that it may give. 

The Police and the Public gives a concise 
and thoughtful account of police work 
in a society in which, by its own account, 
the police appear to be significantly 
alienated from the public, Its limitations 
lie in the extent to which a particular set 
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of assumptions has been adopted without 
a sufficiently full consideration of the 
possibilities of different styles of policing. 
The view from the patrol car is important, 
and needs understanding, but it is 
limited. 
J. P. Martin 
University of Southampton 


Intergroup Relations : 
Sociological Perspectives 

Pierre van den Berghe (ed.) Basic Books 
1972 327 pp $10 


This volume is the first of a series 
sponsored by the American Sociological 
Association, Issues and Trends in Socio- 
logy. Van den Berghe in his introduction 
sets out the criteria on which he selected 
the pieces appearing in the book. The 
articles republished are representative 
in terms of publication dates and topics, 
but the selection compensates for the 
relative parochialism of American socio- 
logy by including ten pieces dealing with 
non-North American material. 

The older pieces have lasted well. 
Refined research techniques do not 
necessarily make good sociology. The 
development of positivistic techniques 
seems to have trivialized sociology by 
reducing the element of thought and 
argument, thus the positivistic essays 
are the least satisfactory in this volume. 
A number of important discussions are 
revived and it is very useful to have, for 
example, Frazier’s 1947 essay on socio- 
logy and racism, and the Frazier— 
Herkovitz debate in the same volume. 
This latter debate clearly has relevance 
to any situation in which one tries to 
explain behaviour by reference to 
cultural survivals, the argument could 
be re-examined in the context of the 
West Indian family in Britain in a way 
that would be relevant to both sociology 
and social policy. 

The seventh section of the book deals 
with responses to oppression and in- 
cludes Leonard Broom’s essay on the 
adjustment of the Japanese family in 
America at the beginning of America’s 
involvement in World War II. A very 
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squalid period of American history is 
looked at from the point of view of the 
oppressed rather than the oppressor. 
From this and other essays it is clear 
that the average American sociclogist 
has treated race as 2 problem whilst the 
best American sociologists (well repre- 
sented in this volume) have seen racism 
as the problem and have sought to 
understand it both from the point of 
view of the oppressor and the oppressed. 
The question of power and domination 
is central fo questions of ‘race relations’ 
and this emerges very sharply from the 
studies represented. 

The last section includes two nice 
essays on humour and race relations and 
on the assimilation of jazz into American 
culture. The culture of racism is a topic 
virtually unstudied in the U.K. 

It is good to have these essays collected 
into one volume—albeit expensively— 
but how are we to use it? Intergroup 
Relations might be a useful teaching 
book, but students could search out the 
originals in a good university library. 
As a progress report on American 
sociology the book is both useful and 
interesting. 

Robert Moore 
King’s College, Aberdeen 


Role Conflict and the Teacher 
Gerald R. Grace Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1972 149 pp. £2 


This book is a useful contribution to the 
sociology of education in this country, 
but to be really significant any study of 
role and role conflicts particularly in the 
teaching situation needs to be more 
comprehensive and sophisticated than 
Mr Grace’s study is. The very privacy 
of teaching makes it so difficult for others 
to evaluate the teacher and for him to 
evaluate himself. 

The study was undertaken as a specific 
stimulus to test the assumptions in Dr 
B. Wilson’s seminal but descriptive 
article “The Teacher’s Role: a Socio- 
logical Analysis’ which first appeared in 
this journal in 1962. Mr Grace attempted 
to answer three questions: (1) Are the 


four role conflict areas suggested by 
Dr Wilson really meaningful in the 
teaching situation? Are they seen as 
problems by practising teachers and are 
they experienced as problems? (2) Which 
groups or categories of teacher have 
significantly higher perception of conflict 
in the teaching situation and which 
groups have significantly higher personal 
experience of them? (3) What relation- 
ships are there between particular role 
conflicts and particular groups or 
categories of teachers? 

The book is divided into two parts. In 
the first part the author examines in 
some detail the concepts of role and role 
conflict and after reviewing the existing 
empirical work relevant to these concepts, 
he moves on, in the second part, to the 
empirical investigation of the problems 
in the teaching situation. He took a 
sample of one hundred and fifty second- 
ary school teachers in a Midland town 
and his investigation focused attention 
on intra-role conflicts. 

His findings were mainly those which 
could be expected. Role diffuseness 
per se was not a major source of role 
conflict; the secondary modern school 
emerged as a more conflict-prone en- 
vironment than either the grammar 
school or the bilateral school; teachers 
with more than ten years experience 
perceived significantly more conflict 
than less experienced teachers. In fact, 
the author’s findings support, to a large 
extent, the theoretical analysis of Dr 
Wilson. 

In proposing how levels of dysfunc- 
tional conflict can be reduced, Mr Grace 
offers much sensible advice, and the 
book, therefore, should be useful reading 
for student teachers. 

K. Gokulsing 
North-east London Polytechnic 


The Sociology of Occupations 
Elliot A. Krause Boston Little, Brown & 


Co. 1971 398 pp. $795 


Krause organizes the book in terms of 
four perspectives; the historical, the 
biographical, the functional and the 
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conflict of interest. He then takes us 
through a series of ‘occupational fields’, 
subjecting each to the scrutiny of each 
of the perspectives. However, the selec- 
tion of occupational fields seems rather 
haphazard, lacking an underlying theo- 
retical rationale and heavily weighted in 
favour of the professions and higher 
status occupations—manual work is 
discussed. (rather cursorily) in only two 
of the nine substantive chapters. 

The historical reviews that preface 
each chapter are over ambitious; centu- 
ries, civilizations and periods are covered 
too hastily and hence very sketchily, 
Paradoxically the other sections of the 
chapters seem to have been unreflec- 
tively crammed with reports of empirical 
work rather than selectively planned 
according to systematic criteria. There 
are, however, some interesting and 
original chapters. The discussion of the 
illegal occupations of prostitute, abor- 
tionist, bookmaker, etc., is a refreshing 
inclusion. An ostensibly ‘forced’ compari- 
son between artistic and scientific occu- 
pations turns out to be quite an illu- 
minating analysis of differing contexts of 
creation, whilst on the other hand, the 
chapter on “The Career Activist’ (poli- 
ticians, reformers and radicals) seems to 
have been included simply to enhance 
the book’s attractiveness to ‘the young 
and other change-oriented people’. It is 
more likely that such people will find 
Krause’s lip-service to Marx rather 
objectionable. In fact a clearly defined 
potential audience for this book does not 
readily suggest itself. 

Derek Layder 
Graduate Student, L.S.E. 


Social Stratification: an 
Introduction 

James Littlejohn George Allen and 
Unwin 1972 150 pp. £295 (£1°50 
paper) 


Littlejohn’s book appears in one of the 
growing number of series designed as 
introductions to sociology, and shares 
with some of its companion volumes a 
level of sophistication which lifts it above 
the ruck of initiatory accounts. The 
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author does not write from a point of 
view, but aims rather to furnish a basic 
understanding of the main issues in 
social stratification. Two chapters on 
theories are followed by lengthier-than- 
usual discussions of slavery and caste, 
and the final chapter examines the 
methods and findings of research in 
modern (primarily British) society. The 
book’s aims are reasonably well-met, 
although several reservations might be 
made. Firstly, although the chapters on 
slavery and caste written at this level are 
welcome, their purpose is to offer a 
comparative perspective on our contem- 
porary scene and in this respect an 
additional chapter on stratification in a 
modern command economy might have 
served the purpose better. Secondly, 
Littlejohn adopts the now almost uni- 
versal practice of regarding power as a 
dimension of stratification, which is 
irritating since in the theory chapters he 
makes clear that Weber viewed classes 
and status groups as phenomena of the 
distribution of power in a society. The 
notion of power as a detached category 
causes difficulty in analysis and confu- 
sion for students, and it is surely more 
helpful to regard disparities in material 
and symbolic reward as indicative of 
power-distribution, rather than to con- 
ceptualize power as a separate dimension 
of stratification. And finally, while the 
book is far less ‘potted’ than many 
introductions, the ambition to deal with 
theories, comparative systems and con- 
temporary stratification in 150 pages has 
led to frequent elliptical passages which 
may necessitate assistance to the begin- 
ner seeking to unpack them. This may 
be no problem in first-year undergradu- 
ate courses, but could defeat the 
expressed aim of also attracting sixth- 
formers and students in colleges of 
further education. 
Robert Chester 
University of Hull 


A Sociological Portrait 
Paul Barker (ed.) Penguin Books 1972 
203 pp. 50 p. 


This book reprints a series of articles 
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from New Society on individual sociologi- 
cal variables such as age, occupation, in- 
come, religion, family background, poli- 
tics. Barker explains in his introduction 
that contributors were asked to include 
as much information as possible and to 
concentrate on material directly relevant 
to Britain, and that the purpose of the 
book is ‘to ask what difference certain 
attributes make to an individual’. A 
becoming degree of defensiveness is 
shown about this objective, to which 
different contributors have overtly ad- 
dressed themselves to widely varying 
degrees: King’s article on politics, for 
instance, is almost entirely about the 
determinants of political behaviour. A 
crucial ambiguity is whether it was as- 
sumed that the variables were to be dis- 
cussed merely in terms of how well they 
correlate with others, or of their causal 
weight. As it is, almost every contributor 
points out that his variable has little 
weight when taken separately, and that it 
is often essential to know social meaning 
rather than mere ‘fact’. England and 
Grosse, writing on consumption, provide 
a sort of reductio ad absurdum by poini- 
ing out that specific brand choices are 
often highly predictive of (correlated 
with) other characteristics. 

Many of the articles provide quite 
good short reviews of the reasons for 
treating face-sheet variables cautiously in 
sociological explanation. Further reading 
is suggested, but there is no proper 
bibliography or index. Pahl in his Con- 
clusions makes some of the points hinted 
at above, and puts the best possible face 
on them. Both I and, I suspect, many of 
the contributors nonetheless concluded 
that this was a mistaken enterprise and 
is a superfluous book. 


Jennifer Platt 
University of Sussex 
Sociology of Mass 
Communications: Selected 
Readings 


Denis McQuail (ed.) Penguin Books 
1972 477 pp. £1 


Readers are all too often compendia of 
the academic droppings of yesteryear. 


We should be glad that Dr McQuail’s 
book contains material both useful and 
illuminating as well as more average 
stuff. Seven of the 20 readings are newly 
published, and there are four transla- 
tions. Work from abroad comes from 
Finland, Poland, Germany, the U.S.S.R. 
France, and (expectedly) the U.S.A. 

Articles are grouped in six sections. 
In ‘General Perspectives’ Smythe con- 
tributes a lucid early piece on approaches 
to the subject (Reading 1). Enzensberger 
puts forward a stimulating radical 
Marxist view on social participation in 
media production in ‘Mass Society’ (5). 
On ‘The Audience’, the consensus now 
rejects the hypodermic syringe theory 
of a passive viewer/listener (6, 7, 8) and 
centres on the way the media contents 
are used—power to the people, in a 
different way. The Soviet article (10) by 
Piramidin should be read out of cross- 
cultural interest. Burns writes subtly 
about commitment and career in the 
B.B.C. in ‘Organizations’ (13). The 
structuralist approach to the media is 
spelled out with clear economy by 
Burgelin (14), though whether one is 
convinced is another matter. 

The last section on ‘Policy’ is the most 
uniformly stimulating. Gans talks in- 
formatively of pluralism and the ‘poli- 
tics of culture’ (17). A constructive 
reformist critique of news values is pro- 
pounded by Nordenstreng (18), and 
Hood gives an insider’s view of British 
TV politics (19). 

The book is rather expensive for its 
size and weight. It is still only our 
second indigenously compiled reader. 
And next year the deluge? 

Philip Schlesinger 
L.S.E. Graduate School 


Problems of Modern Society 
Peter Worsley (ed.) Penguin Books 
1972 637 pp. £1 


There are 71 readings in this book 
divided into 11 sections ranging from 
the ‘obvious’ problems of crime and race 
relations to inequality, the growth of 
world population and the future. The 
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last-named problem area does not imply 
that the past is excused: there is a piece 
on- the Catholic Church and Nazi 
Germany. The introduction points out 
that everything and anything can be a 
problem to someone. True—but on 
what criteria did the editor decide to 
exclude ‘The Jewish problem’ as defined 
by the Nazis or ‘the problem of black 
nationalism in Africa’ as defined by 
white capitalism? I personally would 
not wish to read about or to consider 
these particular ‘problems’: but nor do 
I want sociology to be a synonym for 
ideology. I find all these diffuse collec- 
tions focused round ‘social problems’ 
singularly unsatisfactory. So many im- 
portant questions have to be ducked. 
Theory and practice, values and com- 
mitment, and so on raise acute problems 
for sociology and for society. I would 
suggest that a clarification of the nature 
of such issues might be sociology’s best 
contribution to problems of modern 
society. 
R. E. Pahl 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


The Sociology of Art 
Jean Duvignaud Paladin Books 1972 


159 PP. 40p- 


Jean Duvignaud, a French intellectual 
of the left, offers an original, scholarly 
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and humanist approach to the sociology 
of art. He is highly critical of the ‘myth’ 
(shared and even fostered by artists 
themselves) that the artist is a man 
inspired by some ‘higher force’, and 
that art is a thing apart from society. To 
Duvignaud, the essential part of a work 
of art is that it is rooted in social structure 
and collective experience. 

He is equally critical of most existing 
approaches to the sociology of art, 
including the orthodox Marxist, and 
takes as his focal point the area of inter- 
section between the principal creative or 
aesthetic attitudes in history and the 
diverse functions of art in different social 
structures. This he analyses with verve 
and rigour, ranging over wide areas of 
historical time and geographical space. 

At the end of his attempt to evolve a 
general theory of the relationship be- 
tween art and society (where art means 
all forms of artistic creation and imagina- 
tion) he leaves us with a feeling of hope 
and optimism: ‘Art is not dead’ not 
even, indeed especially not, in modern 
industrial society. 

The style is difficult but effort and 
concentration are well-rewarded, in 
terms of the insight gained into the 
richness of Duvignaud’s imaginative 
approach to his subject. 

Frances Rust 
Thames Polytechnic 


Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tanner Ltd., Frome and London 
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Hard covers £4.60 net 
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An anthropological study of historical material relating to marriage 
customs in nineteenth~century Cuba which tended to be governed by 
the general rule that ‘like married like’. Mrs Martinez-Alier examines 
exceptions to this rule along class and racial lines producing a rich and 
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Hard covers £4.40 net 
Paperback {£2.40 net 
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ventional interpretation of bridewealth and dowry as being over- 
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A study of interest-group behaviour in Canada and the USA, a 
landmark amongst quantitative sociological and political studies. 


Elite Accommodation in Canadian Politics, published in 1973, 
deals with the Canadian political process at two levels of analysis. 
At the first level, the author uses a framework of interaction 
theory to present empirical information in the structure, resources, 
values and roles of Canadian political elites as revealed by an 
analysis of interest-group directors, legislators and higher civil 
servants. The implications of this initial study are then developed 
within the framework of the theory of elite accommodation which 
attempts to explain interest-group penaviguri in the context of the 
large socio-political system. 


Elites in the Policy Process, to be published in April, brings 
together a comprehensive amount of empirical information on the 
structure and process of interest groups and the nature of their 
interaction and influence vis-a-vis government. It also provides a 
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by a comparative analysis of their behaviour in the two different 
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The meaning of Feuerbach 
The Hobhouse Memorial Lecture, 1974 


May I first of all thank the Hobhouse Memorial Trust Committee for 
the honour they have done me in inviting me to give this lecture. It is 
an invitation which beckons a mere theologian towards the boundaries 
of his own subject in honour of a scholar whose interest in the human 
scene knew almost no boundaries. In these circumstances, Ludwig 
Feuerbach came to mind as a point of contact. It was he who made the 
first crucial move in a game which has brought theology into direct 
confrontation with sociology, anthropology and the human sciences 
generally. This is a confrontation the outcome of which is not yet 
determined. It is a confrontation of fateful importance for the spirit and 
culture of Europe—and ultimately for the world. 

Feuerbach himself was no sociologist. He was, in fact, remarkably 
blind to the role of social structures and institutions in that humanizing 
process—the genesis of our humanity—which was the all-engrossing 
subject of almost his entire philosophical output. 

Ludwig Feuerbach and L. T. Hobhouse were very different in their 
philosophical styles. They were, however, in many respects kindred 
spirits. Both were deeply concerned with the fundamental problems of 
the human spirit. Both believed that the way towards a solution of these 
problems was through the observation and interpretation of man as he 
concretely exists rather than through the direct contemplation of those 
metaphysical infinities towards which his heart so incorrigibly aspires. 
Both were convinced that the crux of the human problem and the key 
to its solution concerned the relationship between the individual and 
collective man. 

They had at least one more thing in common. The one lived at the 
beginning, the other at the end of a quite remarkable period of human 
history. It could be called the age of hope. 

At the time of Feuerbach’s birth, an age was coming to an end. This 
was the age of faith which had lasted from the time of St Augustine 
through the Reformation into the eighteenth century. It was succeeded 
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by the age of the liberal—the age of hope—an age of unwavering 
optimism about the future of man and of profound doubt about the 
theological beliefs upon which that hope was ultimately founded. That 
spirit of hope has come to an end for us. It could, if one were to put a 
precise date upon its demise, be said to have ended in 1929, the year of 
L.T. Hobhouse’s death. That was the year in which the onset of the 
great depression snuffed out the last flickering remnants of European 
optimism that had survived the trauma of the First World War. If 
Feuerbach was one of the outstanding and inspired apostles of that era, 
L. T. Hobhouse was one of its outstanding latter day sages. 
Under the title The Meaning of Feuerbach, I raise three questions: 


1. What did Feuerbach really mean (in his own intention, that is to 
say) ? 

2. What are the implications of his work for theology and its relation 
to the human sciences? 

3. What is his significance for us and for our time? 


These three questions are interwoven in a way which makes it impos- 
sible to treat them seriatim. They must be taken up together. 

Ludwig Feuerbach has seldom been allowed to speak for himself. He 
has usually been interpreted through his relation to others—as the 
stepping stone between Hegel and Marx, as the father of modern 
existentialism, of modern humanism, of modern scientific empiricism. 
The fact that he has been said to be all of these very diverse things and 
more suggests that he was perhaps none of them. 

Feuerbach began his academic career as a theological student in 1823. 
Within a year he had gone to Berlin and transferred to the study of 
philosophy under Hegel. For some ten to fifteen years thereafter he 
remained identifiably a Hegelian, though he moved progressively away 
from the Hegelian school. He differed from the Hegelians in two main 
respects—(a) in his rejection of Christian theology; and (b) in his pro- 
gressive transition from idealism to a brand of empiricism peculiarly his 
own. 

The break with Hegel was already complete in 1841 when he 
published the work which brought him suddenly to the peak of his 
short-lived fame—The Essence of Christianity. It was welcomed by the 
liberal left and scandalized the theological right. Its vogue lasted until 
the failure and suppression of the liberal revolt of 1848 in Germany. 
None of Feuerbach’s later works had a similar immediate impact. He 
fell into relative obscurity and, until very recently, his philosophy 
lived on only at second hand (and in a very one-sided interpretation) 
as an element within Marxism. Feuerbach’s period of eclipse is suc- 
cinctly described by Eugene Kamenka. ‘Feuerbach’s naturalism and 
empiricism were absorbed in and replaced by the medical materialism 
of Moleschott and Biichner, not to speak of Darwin, J. S. Mill and 
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Spencer; Feuerbach’s critique of religion gave way to Renan’s; 
Feuerbach’s concern with political liberation as a philosophical (and 
political) act had to bow to Lassalle’s “iron law of wages” and to the 
economic, historical and revolutionary concerns of the Marxian 
system.’! 

The recent revival of interest in Feuerbach for his own sake comes 
from two sources; (a) self-critical Marxists, who are disturbed by the 
apparently inhuman character of some of the institutions of developed 
socialism, have been casting about for a richer concept of humanity 
which would complement the ethical values inherent in their concept of 
class; (b) many theologians, having been startled by the remarkable 
degree of confirmation which Feuerbach’s account of religion appears 
to have received in the progressive secularization of Europe, have de- 
veloped a new and intense interest in what John Robinson has called 
‘the human face of God’. 

Feuerbach’s basic thesis on this subject is well known. Homo homini 
deus est—man is the god of man. The Essence of Christianity begins with 
what now sounds a rather curious argument. Man is distinguished from 
the animals in that he has consciousness of the species. Animals are 
conscious only of immediate environment and of concrete particulars 
within that environment. It is consciousness of the species which gives 
man the capacity to engage in the two distinctive activities of his 
humanity—science and religion. 

Why this emphasis on the species ?—Firstly because Feuerbach was 
still looking for a science-based philosophy of man and of nature. 
Secondly because the biological sciences were still in an essentially 
descriptive phase. The biological sciences were still under the domina- 
tion of Linnaeus. The species were the ultimate facts of nature. One 
could not ask why they were. One could only observe that they were. 
They were static, fixed, given. This limitation on the science available 
to Feuerbach was, as we shall see, a serious handicap to the fulfilment 
of his philosophical intention. Darwin’s Origin of the Species was not 
published until 1858—just too late to influence Feuerbach’s main 
philosophical effort. 

Feuerbach goes on to argue: Religion is identical with the conscious- 
ness which man has of his own nature, that is, of his own species. In 
the concept of species man is aware of his own essence, not as finite, 
limited and imperfect, as it is in the individual, but as perfect, complete 
and infinite. Thus man becomes an object to himself; but he does not at 
first recognize this identity. He sees his essential nature as something 
outside himself. His aspiration to realize the full and true essence of his 
humanity becomes a relation of worship and devotion to that other self 
which is the species. ‘Religion is the child-like condition of humanity; 
but the child sees his nature—man-out of himself; in childhood a 
man is an object to himself under the form of another man.’ Therefore 
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‘the divine being is nothing else than the human being, or, rather, the 
human purified, freed from the limits of the individual man, made 
objective—i.e. contemplated and revered as another, a distinct being. 
All the attributes of the divine nature are, therefore, attributes of the 
human nature.’2 

This he proceeds to illustrate with a thoroughness which is apt to 
become tediously repetitious. 

But then, surprisingly, it is in the very fullness of his humanity that 
God sets man in estrangement from himself. ‘In proportion as the divine 
subject is in reality human, the greater is the apparent difference 
between God and man . . . that God may be all man must be nothing.’ 

This is why he saw Christianity as at once the best and the worst of 
all religions. In the incarnation it arrived at the full and final expression 
of the true humanity of God. In this respect it is the final and absolute 
religion. But for that very reason it also estranges man absolutely from 
himself—even to the extent that the man Jesus must sacrifice his real 
humanity to the divinity who is revealed in him. So for Christianity man 
can achieve no good in himself. He himself is totally depraved. (The 
only Christian tradition which Feuerbach recognizes as genuine is in the 
succession from Paul through Augustine to Luther.) All man’s positive 
achievements are the action of the grace of God in him. 

But religious man gladly accepts this. He ‘desires to be nothing in 
himself, because what he takes from himself is not lost to him, since it is 
preserved in God. Man has his being in God. . . . What man withdraws 
from himself, what he renounces in himself, he only enjoys in an in- 
comparably higher and fuller measure in God.’4 But so long as this 
happens only within the context of religion, it happens only in imagina- 
tion. Heaven is the world of the happy imagination. The monk re- 
nounces the actual love of real women in favour of the image of perfect 
womanly love in heaven. 

The final step is the return from heavenly to earthly reality—to the 
recognition of the divine perfections of humanity in the species—to the 
recognition of the identity of God and man. In the course of religious 
development man takes back progressively what he has given to God. 
“Thus man, while he is apparently humiliated to the lowest degree, is in 
truth exalted to the highest. . . . In the religious systole, man propels his 
own nature from himself... in the religious diastole, he receives the 
rejected nature into his heart again.’ This in the end means an 
exodus from religion, at least from religion as the worship of a tran- 
scendent being. Thus ‘what yesterday was still religion is no longer 
such today’. Feuerbach can illustrate this from the fact that there were 
religious laws in Judaism which today are now matters of common 
hygiene and decency. But he also says ‘what today is atheism, tomorrow 
will be religion’’—a remarkably prophetic statement to be made in 
1841. 
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In later writings, Feuerbach’s treatment of religion developed 
further, but never with the same brilliance, originality and facility of 
expression as in The Essence of Christianity. What is of special interest to 
the theologian (and I should think also to those interested in the human 
sciences) is the sensitivity and penetrating insight of his account of the 
positive role of religion in the humanising process. This is the side of his 
thought which has been almost totally neglected within Marxism, and 
so has only recently begun to receive attention. 

It is clear in the first instance that Feuerbach, despite his disclaimers, 
plays a positive role as a hermeneutical theologian in the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. He brought into the open an element within that 
tradition which had not till then (not even in Hegel) received the 
recognition due to it; namely, that there is no valid relation to God 
which is not also a relation to man. 

The double commandment in the summary of the law, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind and thy neighbour as thyself’, does not formulate two 
separate commandments which can be fulfilled separately. Thus the 
penitent who brings his gift to the altar is told in the teaching of Jesus: 
‘If you are offering your gift at the altar, and there remember that 
your brother has something against you, leave your gift there before the 
altar and go; first be reconciled to your brother, and then come and 
offer your gift.’? 

It is also clear that Feuerbach is not talking of a merely illusory 
projection of individual subjectivity (as in Sigmund Freud, for example). 
It is a real relation to the species—to society. 

Religion is no mere mistake or aberration or neurosis of the human 

` race. It is, in Feuerbach’s own words, ‘involuntary, necessary—neces- 
sary as art, as speech.’8 The one aspect of Hegelian dialectic Feuerbach 
retained was its psychological and social application. As a logical and 
epistomological scheme he totally rejected it. Thus Feuerbach took up 
the formal ‘I-thou’ dialectic in Hegel and put real psychological body 
into it. With intuitive genius (for at that time he had little in the way of 
empirical, psychological evidence to go on) he perceived that we do not 
have our humanity within ourselves as isolated, self-contained individ- 
uals. Humanity is a relational property. We receive our humanity from 
the other who addresses us as ‘thou’ and whom we address as ‘thou’. 
Our capacity to relate to the other is prior to and a condition of our 
capacity to relate to ourselves. Both are prior to and a condition of our 
capacity to relate significantly to our world. 

Thus, for example, Feuerbach says, ‘the ego first steels its glance in 
the eye of a “thou” . ‘Only through his fellow man does man become 
clear to himself and self-conscious; but only when I am clear to myself 
does the world become clear to me.’ ‘Without other men, the world 
would be for me not only dead and empty, but meaningless.’ ‘The ego 
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attains consciousness of the world through consciousness of the “‘thow”’. °? 

This remarkably penetrating, intuitive grasp of the growth-condi- 
tions of our humanity has been largely confirmed by subsequent, more 
empirical studies in psychology, anthropology and sociology to a degree 
which, if not conclusive, is at least the basis of some of our best respected 
schools of thought in those fields. 

If for species we read ‘society’ (for by ‘species’ Feuerbach did not 
mean the abstract idea but the species as it concretely exists) then, 
stated in more contemporary jargon, what Feuerbach is saying is that 
man perceives his world only within a cultural context. He enters that 
cultural context only by entering into personal relation—by finding that 
society answers to his own humanity. He can be atonewith himself in his 
own humanity only in so far as he successfully attains to these relation- 
ships with the world and with society. 

The attainment of this end is the positive role of religion in society. 
But this does not alter the fact that, by the same token, the completion 
of this process is the end of religion. 

At the time of publication, two main objections were raised against 
Feuerbach’s interpretation of religion. An examination of these objec- 
tions throws some light on his real intention. The first accused him of 
concentrating on the outmoded anthropomorphic elements in religion— 
the primitive talk of a God who loved, sorrowed, was angry, suffered, 
felt compassion —in a word who, in all too literal a sense, became man. 
Philosophical theology—particularly in idealist philosophy—had re- 
interpreted these symbols in a manner which transcended their 
anthropomorphism. This argument received short shrift from Feuer- 
bach. 

If you deny the anthropomorphic predicates of God, he contended, 
there is nothing left but the bare subject. There is no difference between 
his existence and his non-existence.1° 

Thus Feuerbach distinguishes two kinds of atheism: (a) there is his 
own, which denies the absolute transcendent subject—i.e. denies the 
ontological status of God as a separate being—but continues to affirm 
and reverence the predicates of divinity—holiness, love, compassion, 
goodness, mercy, wisdom, power and so on. But divinity, he insists, 
consists in these qualities not in the bare subject. So, in his own way, 
Feuerbach remains a man of faith. He believes in and continues 
to reverence divinity; but in another subject, namely man; (b) the 
second type of atheism is not generally recognized as such. It is the 
theology of the absolute idealists, the post-enlightenment philosophers, 
and of all who like them so attenuate the concept of God that it no 
longer retains any meaning for religion, but only for the intellect. 
In denying the attributes of God they have denied the very substance 
of divinity. They, he contends, are the real sceptics and the real 
atheists. They are the real destroyers of faith. 
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It must indeed have been galling for Feuerbach, who had lost all 
prospect of academic employment and had suffered considerable social 
ostracism because of his atheism, to see those whom he regarded as the 
real atheists accepted as apologists for the Christian faith. 

This is the kind of theism, empty and abstract, persisting as a survival 
after its religious and social function has been exhausted, which 
Feuerbach regarded as truly alienating, negative and anti-human. His 
own atheism, he could claim, bore a more positive relation to religion 
than this attenuated theism. His atheism was a completion of the positive 
social role of religion. It could, he believed, yield that rich and satisfy- 
ing reciprocity of man and society which was the end and fulfilment 
of the religious process. 

The attenuated theism of the philosophers, on the other hand, is a 
crypto-atheism. 

This raises the question—can we really claim Feuerbach as the 
father of our twentieth-century atheism? I think not. 

Part of the meaning of Feuerbach as a sign-event in the spiritual and 
cultural history of Europe, is the perceptiveness of his appreciation that 
even in the early 1800’s Europe was already atheist at heart. He remarks 
that ‘on the ground that God is unknowable, man excuses himself to 
what is yet remaining of his religious conscience for his forgetfulness of 
God, his absorption in the world; he denies God practically by his 
conduct—the world has possession of all his thoughts and inclinations— 
but he does not deny him theoretically, he does not attack his existence; 
he lets that rest. But this existence does not affect or incommode him. It ` 
is a merely negative existence, an existence without existence.’11 Of 
this situation he comments: ‘We often find that, having been freed 
long ago in actuality from a matter, a doctrine or an idea, we are at the 
same time not freed from it in the mind. It is no longer a truth in our 
existence—perhaps it never was that—but it is still a theoretical 
truth, a limit on our mind. Mind, because it takes things most thor- 
oughly is also the last to be freed. Theoretical freedom, at least in many 
things, is the last freedom.’!2 

Feuerbach sensed that this abstract, inhuman crypto-atheism, so 
different from his own, not only possessed the heart if not the mind of the 
sophisticated salons of Europe but also underlay the pervasive spirit 
of the new age of commerce. This was the age of scientific and techno- 
logical promise, of universal expectation of national expansion and 
economic growth, of preoccupation with a rising standard of living— 
rather than an improvement in the human quality of life. I fear that it 
is this atheism, which is ultimately a negation of the humanizing role of 
religion in society, rather than the atheism of Feuerbach, that we have 
inherited. 

The atheism of the twentieth century is coincident with as severe a 
disruption of the relation between the individual and the collectivity of 
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man as has ever appeared in human history. It has involved as severe a 
loss of meaning, as severe a loss of reciprocity, as severe an alienation, 
as total a denial of humanity in the name of the collectivity as we have 
ever known before. 

This is equally true whether we refer to the democratic capitalist 
countries where the forces of the free market threaten a total eclipse of 
our humanity, or the socialist, communist countries where the forces 
required for a bureaucratic control of the market appear to have the 
same effect. Feuerbach is the spiritual father neither of eastern nor of 
western atheism as we know it, neither of dialectical materialist nor of 
capitalist materialist atheism. When we have realised this we have made 
the first step towards allowing Feuerbach to speak for himself. 

The idea that there are different kinds of atheism, just as there are 
different kinds of theism, and that each has its own spirituality, its own 
ethos, has not been sufficiently studied either by theologians or by 
sociologists. 

The second main criticism which was levelled against Feuerbach 
during his lifetime came from the theologians proper. They questioned 
whether the human species as such was a plausible object of worship. 
Feuerbach had put a finite, conditioned, imperfect species in place of 
the absolute, unconditioned, perfect God. 

Schleiermacher was much in vogue at the time and his definition of 
religion as ‘the feeling of absolute dependence’ was widely accepted. So 
the form in which this objection was usually couched was that Feuerbach 
had tried to derive man’s feeling of absolute dependence from his 
consciousness of a finite, conditioned species. It was partly in response 
to this criticism that Feuerbach wrote his Essence of Religion some five 
years after the publication of The Essence of Christianity. He says that in 
his Essence of Christianity he concentrated on spiritual religion (Geistes- 
religion), that is, religion which has undergone the prophetic transform- 
ation dissociating it from nature divinities and concentrating it on the 
moral and personal characteristics of God. In The Essence of Religion he 
deals mainly with nature religion (Naturreligion). He accepts Schleier- 
macher’s definition of religion as the feeling of absolute dependence. 
But, he contends, the feeling of dependence upon God, rightly under- 
stood, is really a feeling of dependence upon nature. So there are now two 
fundamental factors in his concept of divinity—WNature and Man. 

In an important passage in the still later Lectures on the Essence of 
Religion, he makes great play in this connection with the German 
word Wesen. This word not only carries the ambiguity of the English 
word ‘essence’ (which can bear either a neutral, descriptive meaning or 
a value-laden, normative meaning), but can also mean an individual 
existent being. In this passage he says: ‘My teaching or point of view is 
summed up in two words—nature and humanity together. The being or 
essence (Wesen) which is presupposed in relation to humanity, which is 
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the origin or ground of humanity, to which man owes his coming to be 
and his existence—that is something which I call not God but nature. 
God is a mystical, indefinite, ambiguous word; but nature is a clear, 
significant, unambiguous word and essence (Wesen). But the being 
(Wesen) in whom nature becomes a personal, conscious, intelligent 
being (Wesen) I call man. The unconscious essence (Wesen) of nature is 
for me the eternal unoriginate being (Wesen), the first being (Wesen)— 
first in time but not in status—the first being (Wesen) physically but not 
morally. Conscious, human being (Wesen) comes second in order of 
time, but in status is the first being (Wesen)”.’18 He then goes on to say 
that he deals with nature and man not as abstract ideas as do the theolo- 
gians and to varying degrees all his predecessors in philosophy. He deals 
with them concretely and scientifically and empirically. What does 
Feuerbach mean by ‘scientifically and empirically’? If he means 
‘scientifically and empirically’ in the sense of modern positivist science, 
then he has done nothing to answer the criticism levelled against him 
by the theologians. 

Positivist science as we know it deals with brute facts. It is value-free. 

How can an object—be it in nature in general or the human species 
in particular—which is conceived as brute-fact in a value-free science be 
understood as the object and occasion of worship, devotion and rever- 
ence? Religion requires an object which lays claim to our reverence. 
Was Feuerbach simply perpetrating a crass form of the naturalistic 
fallacy and covering up his misdemeanour with theconvenient ambigui- 
ties with the concept of Wesen or essence? Let me make two points 
about this: 

1. Feuerbach used the terms ‘nature’ and ‘humanity’ as he had 
received them in his cultural inheritance. Not only had they been 
newly enriched with highly mystical and value-laden overtones in the 
Romantic Movement, they carried deposits of meaning derived from a 
history as long as that of man himself (Middle East creation mythologies, 
stoicism, etc.). 

The positivist science of the nineteenth century progressively stripped 
both these concepts—especially that of nature—of all these overtones. 
This brought considerable gains to natural science—at least in the 
short term. It abstracted the measurable and the calculable from ‘the 
rest’. 

But in the long term it split ‘natural’ science from Geisteswissenschaft— 
from the human sciences—in a way which has impoverished both. 

Ludwig Feuerbach was one of the last representatives of the age of 
scientific innocence. He was still looking for, and expected to find, a 
systematic unity between the natural sciences and the human sciences— 
some inherent correlation between the truth about the world and 
human values. 

In his Principles of the Philosophy of the Future he attempted to set out a 
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philosophy of science and a scientific philosophy in which the human 
sciences and the natural sciences formed an unbroken continuum of 
knowledge. This is normally interpreted as though what he was pro- 
` posing was mere reductionism. 

In place of the philosophy of Idealism or Rationalism he proposed a 
philosophy of Sinnlichkeit. Most commentators have taken this to mean 
a philosophy of sense-experience after the manner of David Hume. The 
term Sinnlichkeit could bear such an interpretation. But if that is what 
Feuerbach meant, he made an unbelievably muddled job of presenting 
and elaborating it. He had, it appears, interwoven a substantial element 
of romanticism into this otherwise astringent, empirical, positivist 
philosophy. The two will not mix either logically or physchologically. 

He says, for example, that love is the key to a true knowledge and 
understanding of the world!4—that we must think not merely as a 
rational mind, but as a ‘whole man’ to know the truth.15 This is one of 
the sayings that got him the reputation of being an existentialist born 
out of due time as well as a romantic and a sensationalist empiricist. 

It is little wonder that such an apparent muddle-head was never 
taken seriously by other philosophers. 

But has Feuerbach been properly understood? The German word 
Sinn has a very wide range of meanings—even wider than our English 
word ‘sense’—-which covers a spectrum between meaning, intention, 
feeling, sensation. 

The word Sinnlichkeit has a range of meanings comparable with no 
word in the English language. It covers the whole area of aesthesia from 
crude sensation to sensitivity, preceptiveness, etc. It must be understood 
in a sense that fits the context. 

To illustrate that when Feuerbach purposes an empiricism based on 
Sinnlichkeit—sentience—he is not proposing an analytic empiricism like 
that of Hume based on sense data, I refer to a passage in The Essence of 
Christianity. In this passage he puts forward the view that the mercy of 
God cannot be derived from his moral will. The moral law yields no 
principle of mercy. He then says that mercy is the Rechtsgeftihl der 
Sinnlichkeit—I do not know how one should translate this. George 
Eliot, in her otherwise elegant translation of the Essence of Christianity 
resorts to a more or less literal translation as ‘the justice of sensuous 
life’16 (which makes no sense at all). But despite the difficulties of 
translation, one can see what Feuerbach was driving at. He was re- 
ferring to the capacity of a human being to respond to a situation as a 
sentient, emotional and rational whole. He was suggesting that this is 
the kind of response that is involved when we override strict moral 
justice in the exercise of mercy. 

I do not wish on the present occasion to go out of my way to defend 
Feuerbach’s analysis of judgments of mercy. I merely use the instance 
to make it clear that, whatever he meant in his rather obscure proposals 
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for an empiricism based on Sinnlichkeit, it was nothing like the empiri- 
cism which we have inherited, based on sensation conceived as 
discrete sense data. 

He did not mean fastidious and subjective sensitivity either. In his ’ 
essay Against the Dualism of Soul and Body, Flesh and Spirit, he makes 
the suggestion that intelligence and the capacity for intelligent response 
to the world is not confined to the cerebellum, but pervades the whole 
nervous system—a suggestion remarkably in advance of the physiology 
of his time. 

This is what he has in mind when he says in the Principles of the Philos- 
ophy of the Future that the way to full knowledge of the world in experience 
—i.e. empirically—as it really is, is to think not merely as reasoning 
beings, but as men. 

Feuerbach was looking for, and making the first steps towards, an 
empiricism which would retain the facility of the Hegelian dialectic 
in dealing with living wholes, while at the same time giving primacy 
to the objectivity of the world. 

This was not a value-free empiricism. It was an empiricism in which 
knowing the truth about man and nature involved knowing their 
integrity as sacred, as claiming our reverence and respect. Nature is 
sacred in its capacity to evoke and minister to that wholeness of human 
response which is happiness. Thus, even when Feuerbach has, at 
least to his own satisfaction, reduced theology to anthropology, he still 
retains the category of the sacred. 

Thus for him the bread of the altar is sacred, not because it is on the 
altar but because it is bread. It is the staff of life. Marriage is sacred, 
not because it is ecclesiastically sanctioned, but because it is the natural, 
wholesome and healing relation between man and woman. The water 
of baptism is sacred, not because it is blessed, but because of the cleans- 
ing, healing and sustaining role which water plays in the life of man. 

This is the whole point of his insistence that though he has denied the 
transcendent subject of the divine attributes, he has retained the at- 
tributes themselves. 

Now you may regard this as schmolz—as a hangover from romantic- 
ism. I think it is more than that. 

But unless you take his philosophy of Sinnlichkeit seriously, as some- 
thing more than a value-free, positivist empiricism, you make nonsense 
of his reduction of theology to anthropology. 

His programme can only be achieved in an empiricism which main- 
tains the unity of Geisteswissenschaft and Naturwissenschaft, of the human 
science and the natural sciences, without reducing the former to the 
latter. 

The present tension in our culture, threatening it to the point of 
destruction, between the economic management of the world and 
society on the one hand, and the enjoyment of them in terms of human 
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values on the other is a reflection of our inability to integrate truly 
humane, human sciences with natural science. 

Finally, suppose we were able to carry out Feuerbach’s programme 
to our own satisfaction. Suppose we recognize that religion has played 
a positive role in bringing man to the full enjoyment of his humanity in 
reciprocity with the species (society) and the world. Suppose that 
having learned at last to be at home with ourselves in our own humanity, 
that alienation is no more, that God has done his work and that we can 
now see him as a device of our creative imagination and can finally 
recognize that homo komini deus est —Man is the God of man—what has 
the theologian to say on seeing his discipline finally reduced to anthrop- 
ology? 

Two things chiefly: 

(1) The theologian—at least of the Judaeo-Christian tradition— 
need not be so entirely averse to this suggestion as might at first appear. 
The controlling vision of this tradition is that of the kingdom of God. 
It is the vision of a human condition in which the Leviathan of society 
and the state will give place to one who is ‘like unto a son of man’. Ina 
passage which was seminal for later apocalyptic writings, the writer of 
Daniel describes how he saw the vision of four great and terrible beasts. 
Each beast represents one of the four great empires under which the 
whole of the then known world had suffered. (We still retain the symbol- 
ism of the fascist beast!) Then he had the vision of a new kind of society, 
no longer symbolized by a beast but by a figure ‘in the likeness of a son 
of man’. This implies that the end product of religion, where its process 
is fulfilled, is a society with a truly human face. It is a society in which 
there is an exact correlation between God and the human meaning 
which a man finds in his social and cultural environment. The final 
expression of religion is a state of affairs in which the reconciliation of 
man with God is coincident with a reconciliation of man with man and 
with his world. 

Feuerbach brought this neglected aspect of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition into just prominence. But while acknowledging this, let us 
be quite clear that the deeply alienated kind of secular humanism 
which is the pervasive spirit of the present time bears little resemblance 
to the kind of reverent humanism that Feuerbach is talking about. He 
is as little the father of contemporary secularism as he is the father of 
contemporary atheism. He is of altogether a different spirit. 

(2) The second, and more important thing which the theologian 
must say is this: Granted that by the symbolism of relating in a human 
and personal way to his gods man enters into personal relation with 
his society, interiorizes its mores and makes the world his familiar 
territory, there are good grounds for the view that this is not all that 
religion does. It cannot even achieve this unless it does something more. 

In coming to terms with himself man relates not only to his world, but 
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also to the ‘beyond’ of his world. I do not in the present context wish to 
burden this concept of the ‘beyond’ of the world with a heavy load of 
metaphysical significance. I use the word as the most neutral term 
available to refer to that infinite area of potentiality beyond the actu- 
ality of the given world which, whatever its ontological status, is real 
for the imagination. Man relates to it either in anxiety or in hope and 
trust. It is the objective correlate of man’s openness beyond the given 
world and so of his freedom and cultural creativity. 

If you eliminate from religion the reference to a transcendent subject 
of the divine attributes, you may, by transferring these attributes to 
man, preserve something of the human and cultural role of religion. 
But the humanity which in the infancy of the race was nurtured through 
religion, once attained, is not a permanent and stable possession. This 
was where Feuerbach was seriously misled by his view of the species as 
fixed and given facts of nature. To achieve human values is a task 
laid upon every generation and every society. This calls for cultural 
creativity. The survival capacity of any theology is dependent on its 
ability to play a creative role in providing for each new generation of 
men a frame of reference within which they can understand the human 
meaning of their world and their society. This is a process in which noth- 
ing stands still for very long. 

The capacity of a theology to engender such cultural creativity is 
directly dependent on its capacity to represent the ‘beyond’ of the world 
as judgment and grace. It is judgment in that it invites and occasions 
the rejection of the old. It is grace in that it invites and occasions the 
creation of the new. 

Whenever a theology, such as that of Feuerbach, wholly and un- 
ambiguously identifies the referent of religion with the immanent 
structures which it undergirds and interprets—be they ecclesiastical 
and cultic or social and cultural—it absolutizes the given world and 
inhibits new growth. It is the transcendent reference in religion which is 
the ground of its capacity for perpetual reform. 

It was, for example, by a renewed and intensive appeal to the tran- 
scendent sovereignty of their God that the Israelites were able to re- 
interpret the traditions which they had inherited from the tribal 
amphictyony in a way which enabled them to find a new and uniquely 
human meaning within the life of a nation state (the Deuteronomic 
revision). In an even more striking way, it was a new vision of the 
transcendence of God which enabled the early prophets of Israel to re- 
interpret the cultic traditions of an agricultural nation to create a human 
ethos for the new commerical economy which arose after Solomon. 

The same factor was at work in the theology of the Reformation. The 
socially dominant structures of the Roman Catholic Church were 
criticized on the basis of a new emphasis on the transcendence of God. 
But there were differences in the degree of this. The slogan of Lutheran 
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christology was finitum capax infiniti—the finite can contain the infinite. 
That is to say, the whole transcendent divine nature is wholly present 
within the humanity of Jesus. Calvinism, on the other hand, was more 
cautious on this point. Without wishing to qualify the divinity of the 
Christ, Calvin did maintain that there is a sense in which the divine 
logos remained transcendent in relation to the man Jesus. This is what 
was disparagingly referred to as illud extra calvinisticum. 

We need not concern ourselves with the technical details of this 
controversy. The broad point is that the more whole-hearted and 
unqualified affirmation of the transcendence of God in Calvinism en- 
abled it to sustain a social and cultural revolution in a way that 
Lutherism could not. 

In more recent times, it was the renewed, uncompromising emphasis 
on the transcendence of God in the theology of Karl Barth which pro- 
vided the Christian element in the political left of Europe with some 
kind of ideological alternative to the dreary dogmatics of dialectical 
materialism. 

Ludwig Feuerbach was not only ill-served by the inadequate science 
he had inherited, with its doctrine of the species as the given ultimates of 
nature. He was also ill-served by the inadequate theology which he 
inherited. Atheist though he was, he remained in a curious way an 
orthodox Lutheran all his life. He regarded Lutheran theology as the 
only really faithful interpretation of the Christian tradition. The seeds 
of his unqualified identification of divinity and humanity were already 
contained in Lutheran christology. 

In his elimination of the transcendent reference in religion, he did not, 
as he thought todo, liberate man to become himself. Instead, he absolut- 
ized human self-understanding at a particular stage in its development. 
This has been the tragedy of subsequent humanism. 

The tendency of these considerations (one could hardly claim that 
they amount to a conclusive argument) is to suggest that man realizes 
his humanity in free cultural creativity not only in the manner in which 
he relates to nature and society, but even more in the way he relates to 
the ‘beyond’ of his world. Theology is the study of how man relates to 
this ‘beyond’. 

I do not think that Feuerbach has succeeded in reducing theology 
to anthropology. He has shown, however, that neither discipline can 
any longer be pursued without the other. 
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William C. Yoels* 


On the social organization of 
American sociology! 


PART I} ANANALYSIS OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SESSION 
ORGANIZERS AND PARTICIPANTS IN ANNUAL MEETINGS 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 1966- 
1968 


In a recent article I have shown that during the 1948-68 period editorial 
positions on the American Sociological Review (A.S.R.) were dominated 
by doctoral graduates of Chicago, Columbia, and Harvard. In addition, 
‘persons with doctorates from CCH (Chicago, Columbia, or Harvard) 
were significantly more likely to be appointed to editorships by an 
editor-in-chief with a CCH doctorate than by one with a doctorate 
from some other school.’+ 

My data suggest the operation of an informal reward system within 
the discipline. Furthermore, this system, which is based on an individ- 
ual’s doctoral origins, apparently influences the allocation of editorships 
on the official A.S.A. journal. One may speculate here that the possible 
consequences of such a system for the very character of the discipline 
itself may be far-reaching indeed. 

The present study is an effort to extend the investigation of informal 
patterns within the discipline by focusing on the relationship between 
the doctoral origins of session organizers and participants in the Annual 
Meetings of the American Sociological Association. According to the 
1968 Program Announcement, the final selection of session participants 
was ‘entirely the prerogative of the organizer’ and thus it is possible 
to clearly specify the individuals who made the decisions concerning 
the participants for any particular session.* Participation in such meet- 
ings confers prestige on the individual, contributes to his ‘visibility’ 
within the discipline, and furthers the reputation of his department. 
The Annual Meetings, then, play an important role in the professional 
organization of the discipline. 


* William C. Yoels B.A. M.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Sociology, Boston 


College, Mass. 
{ Presented at the Midwestern Sociology Meeting, Kansas City, April 1972. 
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In this paper we will be concerned with two issues: (1) An examina- 
tion of the pattern indicated in my 1971 study, that is, do session 
organizers with doctorates from Chicago, Columbia, or Harvard tend 
to favour as participants individuals who also hold doctorates from 
these three schools; (2) a discussion of findings from several recent 
empirical studies in the sociology of sociology with the aim of inte- 
grating such findings into an explanatory scheme. 


Method of siudy 


Originally, we intended to examine the Annual Meetings for the last 
five years—1966-70. Unfortunately, we were advised by the A.S.A. 
Executive Office? that the official programme for the 1969 Annual 
Meeting was no longer available. We then decided to focus on the 
meetings for the three consecutive years beginning with 1966. The term 
‘participant’ as used here refers to both authors of papers and discus- 
sants. In the numerous cases where a paper was authored by two or 
more individuals all the authors were counted as one participant, since 
our concern was not with the number of participants per se, but rather 
with the possible relationships of any one of the paper’s authors to the 
session organizer. 

The name of every author, discussant, and session organizer was 
noted for the three Annual Meetings during the 1966-8 period. The 
doctoral origin of each individual was obtained from the American 
Sociological Association Directories. Those for whom no doctoral 
origin or highest degree could be found were counted as unknown. 

In the case of papers authored by two or more individuals the follow- 
ing procedures were used: 


(1) When any one of the authors had a doctorate (or highest degree) 

from Chicago, Columbia, or Harvard, they were counted as one 
. participant under the heading ‘CCH’ in Tables IV through VII. 

Similarly, when all the authors had doctorates (or highest degrees) 

from other schools, they were counted as one participant under the 

heading ‘Other’ in Tables IV through VII. 

(2) When any one of the authors had unknown doctoral origins 
and those of the other authors were not from Chicago, Columbia, or 
Harvard, the participants were counted as one unit in the unknown 
category. 

Since we were primarily interested in the relationship between session 
organizers and those approved by them for participation in the meet- 
ings, session organizers who also served as session chairmen were not 
counted as participants in the totals for these meetings. When a session 
chairman, however, was appointed by session organizer, he was counted 
as a participant in that session. 

Due to uncertainty concerning the organizer responsible for the 
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session, several sessions in each Annual Meeting were excluded from this 
study. These excluded sessions are as follows: 


1966: Session No. 3, 7; 13, 14, 18, 21, 23, 66, 74, and both Plenary 
Sessions. 

1967: Session No. 36, 37, 63 

1968: Session No. 1, 9, 11, 20, 31, 43, 53, 62, 74 

The following sessions were also excluded since we were unable 


TABLE 1 Doctoral origins of session organizers* for Annual Meetings of the American 
Sociological Association, 1966-8 (Top ten schools in rank order) 











Origin of doctorate Per cent Number 
Chicago 234 32 
Harvard Ig I 18 
Columbia 73 10 
Berkeley 58 8 
Minnesota 58 8 
Wisconsin 5I 7 
Michigan 36 5 
North Carolina 3:6 5 
Washington (Seattle) 3:6 5 
NYU 2'9 4 
Others 255 35 
TOTAL 99°7° 137? 





Session Organizers were counted more than once if they served in more than one 
Annual Meeting 

>Does not include three session organizers for whom no information concerning 
doctoral origins could be found 

eRounding error 

to ascertain the doctoral origin (or highest degree) of the session 
organizer: 


1966: Session No. 64 
1967: Session No. 1 
1968: Session No. 39 


In addition, all the ‘Luncheon Roundtable Discussions’ were ex- 
cluded from this study since the organizers were not listed in the 
Programs. 


Comparison of the present study with the 1971 study 


In this section we will focus on the relationship between sessions or- 

ganized by individuals with doctorates from Chicago, Columbia, and 

Harvard, and participation in such sessions by individuals with doc- 

torates from either of these three schools. ‘This is in keeping with the 
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procedures utilized in my 1971 study of editorial position-holders on 
the A.S.R. during the 1948-68 period. 

Table I presents a description (in rank order) of the doctoral origins 
of session organizers for the total period 1966-8. The results here are 
quite similar to those reported by me in 1971 with Chicago, Harvard, 


TABLE II Doctoral origins of A.S.A. Program Committee members, by year (in per cent) 





Year Doctoral origins 
Chicago Columbia Harvard Others Total N 





1966 20'0 0-0 40:0 40'0 1000 5 
1967 0-0 0-0 60-0 40°0 100-0 5 
1968 40°0 0-0 20°0 40°0 100-0 5 
TOTAL 

1966-8 20°0 00:0 40:0 40'0 1000 15 





and Columbia ranking 1, 2, and 3 on the lists for editorial position- 
holders and session organizers. In addition, the top six schools in Table 
II are all in the top ten listing for editorial position-holders on the A.S.R.5 

Table IT presents a description of the doctoral origins of the A.S.A. 
Program Committee for the period 1966-8. This committee is officially 
responsible for the selection of session organizers and Chicago, Colum- 
bia, and Harvard doctorates have been singled out for purposes of 
comparison with the 1971 study. 

The results in table II are quite similar to those in Table I, with Chi- 
cago and Harvard accounting for 9 out of 15 positions or 60 per cent 


TABLE III Doctoral origins of session organizers in A.S.A. Annual Meetings, by year 
(in per cent) 








Year l Doctoral origins 

Chicago Columbia Harvard Others Total N 
1966 19'0 9'5 9'5 61-9 99'9 42 
1967 20°7 6'9 15'5 56-9 100'0 58 
1968 32°4 54 135 48-6 99°9 37 
TOTAL 
1966-8 23°4 73 Ig'I 56-2 100°0 1374 





“Does not include three session organizers from whom no information concerning 
doctoral origins could be found 


of the total. The major departure from Table II, however, is that Colum- 
bia, which ranked third on doctoral origins of session organizers, has 
no doctoral representation at all in the Program Committee. 

Table III presents a description of the doctoral origins of session 
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organizers for the 1966-8 period with the emphasis on Chicago, Colum- 
bia, and Harvard doctorates. The results here are quite similar to those 
in Table II, with Chicago and Harvard being the two highest schools 
in terms of doctoral representation. Columbia ranks third and, together 
with Chicago and Harvard, these three schools account for 43-7 per cent 


TABLE IV Doctoral origin of participants in A.S.A. Annual Meetings by doctoral 
origin of the session organizers who selected them, 1966 (in per cent) 











Doctoral origin of Doctoral origin of participants 

session organizer CCH Other Per cent 

CCH 415 58-5 100'0 142 
Other 30-0 70:0 100-0 203 
TOTAL 348 65-2 100°0 34.5% 





Note: y? = 4°87, d.f. = 1, p<-025 (one tail) 

aDoes not include 43 participants for whom no highest degrees could be found 

of the session organizers during this period. There does not appear to 
be any clear-cut, one-to-one relationship between the doctoral origins 
of the Program Committee members and those of the session organizers. 
In general, Chicago’s representation among session organizers is 
highest in 1968, when it also achieves its highest percentage among 
Program Committee members. Similarly, Harvard achieves its highest 
representation among session organizers in 1967—the year of its highest 
percentage on the Program Committee. The difference between 
Harvard’s total for session organizers in 1967 and 1968 is, however, 
only 2 per cent. 


TABLE Vv Doctoral origin of participants in A.S.A. Annual Meetings by doctoral origin of 
the session organizers who selected them, 1967 (in per cent) 











Doctoral origin of Doctoral origin of participants 

Session organizer CCH Other Per cent N 
CCH 43°2 56-8 100:0 146 
Other 26-7 73°3 100:0 225 
TOTAL 39°4 60-6 1000 3714 








Note: y2 = 10°86, d.f. = 1, p<-oor (one tail) 
aDoes not include 82 participants for whom no highest degrees could be found 

In comparing the results of Tables II and III with those of 1971, it is 
apparent that doctoral graduates of Chicago, Columbia, and Harvard 
tend to occupy quite prominent positions in the system by which 
prestige and status are conferred within the discipline itself. An impor- 
tant question for future research in this area concerns the relationship 
between the apparent domination of the discipline by the graduates of 
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these three schools and the nature of the work done by American 
sociologists, that is, the preferred theoretical perspectives, methodo- 
logical persuasions, types of substantive problems, etc. The investiga- 
tion of such an issue, however, is beyond the scope of the present paper. 

We now turn to an examination of the relationship between the 


TABLE VI Doctoral origin of participants in A.S.A. Annual Meetings by doctoral origin 
of the session organizers who selected them, 1968 (in per cent) 





Doctoral origin of Doctoral origin of participants 
Session organizer CCH Other Per cent N 
CCH 40°2 59°8 100-0 169 
Other 33°0 67:0 1000 103 
TOTAL 375 62'5 100'0 272% 








Note: y? = 1-43, d.f. = 1, p<-15 (one tail) 
*Does not include 37 participants for whom no highest degree could be found 
doctoral origins of session organizers and participants. The emphasis 
here is on a comparison between sessions organized by doctoral gradu- 
ates of Chicago, Columbia, and Harvard (labelled CCH) with those 
organized by doctoral graduates of all other schools. 

As Tables IV, V, and VI indicate, for each year of the period studied 
session organizers with doctorates from CCH are more likely to favour 


TABLE VII Doctoral origin of participants in A.S.A. Annual Meetings by doctoral 
origin of the session organizer who selected them, 1966-8 (in per cent) 














Doctoral origin of Doctoral origin of participants 
Session organizer CCH Other Per cent N 
CCH 41°6 58-4. 100-0 457 
Other 29°2 70:8 100-0 531 
TOTAL 

1966-8 349 65-1 100:0 9882 





Note: x? = 16-58, d.f. = 1, p<'oor (one tail) 
*Does not include 162 participants for whom no highest degree could be found 
as participants, individuals who also hold degrees from these three 
schools than those with doctorates from elsewhere. In all three years the 
percentage of participants with doctorates from CCH who were in- 
volved in sessions organized by CCH doctorates is remarkably constant 
—ranging from a high of 43-2 per cent in 1967 to a low of 40-2 per cent 
in 1968. 

Table VII presents a summary of the yearly totals for Tables IV, V 
and VI. The results here are quite similar to those found concerning the 
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doctoral origins of appointees to the assistant and associate editorships 
on the A.S.R.6 In both the present study and 1971, doctoral graduates 
of Chicago, Columbia, and Harvard, are significantly more likely to 
favour graduates from their own schools over those from other schools. 
Rather than a ‘conspiracy’ on the part of doctoral graduates from these 
three schools, the results of these two studies can probably best be 
viewed in terms of Crane’s statement that ‘As a result of academic train- 
ing, editorial readers [and, we would add, session organizers] respond 
to certain aspects of methodology, theoretical orientation, and mode of 
expression in the writings of those who have received similar training.’? 

As was stated earlier, the significance of the findings of the present 
study and those of 1971, is not simply that doctoral graduates of certain 
schools occupy positions of power within the discipline, but rather, 
what are the possible consequences of such a pattern in terms of the 
nature of the discipline itself. 


PART IL! TOWARDS AN INTEGRATED VIEW OF THE SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 


Having demonstrated the extent to which the doctoral graduates of 
Chicago, Columbia, and Harvard occupy positions of critical impor- 
tance in the professional organization of the discipline, we will conclude 
this paper by examining the results of the present study and that of 1971 
within the context of other empirical studies in the sociology of sociology. 
The views put forth here, however, are at best sketchy and tentative, 
and offered in the hope of stimulating further efforts in this direction. 

There have been an increasing number of empirical articles published 
recently in the sociology of sociology. There have been few attempts, 
however, to synthesize and integrate the findings from such studies into 
a general explanatory scheme. In an attempt to develop a ‘theory’ 
which would explain the findings of the present study as well as other 
recent studies, we offer the following: 

(1) There appears to be a relationship between the prestige of a 
department (its rank on the Cartter Study (1966))8 and its control of 
editorial positions on the A.S.R. Data indicate that during the 1948-68 
period the top ten schools in terms of editorial position-holders on the 
A.S.R. all ranked, with the exception of Ohio State, in the top twenty on 
the Cartter Study. Moreover, four of the top ten schools of my 1971 
ranking also ranked within the top ten on the Cartter Study. Chicago, 
Columbia, and Harvard ranked within the top five on both lists.® 

The important question here, however, concerns the direction of 
such a relationship, that is, does a school gain prestige after it controls 
the A.S.R., or is its control of the A.S.R. dependent upon its prestige? 
It would appear that such a question would have to be subjected to 
some sort of historical analysis. Chicago, for example, established the 
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first department of sociology in the United States in 1892. Albion Small, 
the first chairman at Chicago, established the American Journal of 
Sociology in 1895 and remained its editor until he died in 1926. Columbia 
established its department of sociology in 1894 and, according to Faris, 
a relationship between Chicago and Columbia later developed: 


Eventually a series of sociologists came from the Columbia depart- 
ment to Chicago who made further contributions by stimulating and 
developing statistical methods and applying them in research. 
Besides Ogburn, mention should be made of F. Stuart Chapin, 
Frank A. Ross, Elbridge Sibley, Frank H. Hankins, Howard 
Woolston, James P. Lichtenberger, Howard W. Odum, Warren S. 
Thompson, John L. Gillin, and Malcolm M. Wiley.1° 


Chicago and Columbia have also been prolific producers of doctoral 
degrees—together granting 666 Ph.Ds (Chicago 419; Columbia 247) 
out of a total 3,211 awarded during the 1920-61 period, or approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of all degrees awarded during this period.1! It 
would appear, then, that both the time at which a department intro- 
duced a doctoral programme and the number of doctorates it produced 
are factors worthy of future consideration in any further treatment of 
the sociology of sociology. 

(2) Data provided by Gross indicate that graduate teaching jobs in 
the top twenty schools on the Cartter Study are ‘available almost 
exclusively to top 20 candidates, and to top 5 candidates in particular’. 
Moreover, his data (based on persons who were members of the top 
20 sociology graduate departments in 1965) indicate that Chicago, 
Columbia, and Harvard tend to recruit their graduate faculty almost 
exclusively from among graduates of these same three schools. There is 
also a very high degree of ‘inbreeding’ in these three departments as 
well, with 7 of 15 graduate faculty members at Harvard having Harvard 
doctorates, 6 of 14 Columbia graduate faculty members having Colum- 
bia doctorates, and 6 of 21 Chicago graduate faculty members having 
Chicago doctorates.12 

In terms of combined representation for Chicago, Columbia, and 
Harvard doctorates on the graduate faculties of these three schools, the 
data are as follows: 8 of 15, or 53°5 per cent of the Harvard graduate 
faculty have doctorates from CCH; 9 of 14, or 64:3 per cent of the 
Columbia graduate faculty have doctorates from CCH; 11 of 21, or 
52°4, per cent of Chicago’s graduate faculty members have doctorates 
from CCH. 

The recruiting patterns of these three schools suggest the operation of 
what Caplow and McGee have termed the ‘closed’ or preferential hir- 
ing practices of prestigious universities. In reference to this they state: 


The crucial factor here is possession of the appropriate acquaintances 
in the discipline to whom one’s availability may be indicated. These 
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are the connections by means of which one is freed of local institu- 
tional ties. In our sample, 52 per cent of assistant professors and 61 
per cent of associate and full professors were reported to have done 
no solicitation for the vacancies. The correlation between rank and 
solicitation is inverse and approaches statistical significance.13 


Such a pattern has also been described by Turner as one of ‘sponsored 
mobility’: 

Sponsored mobility on the other hand [in contrast to contest 
mobility] rejects the pattern of the contest and substitutes a controlled 
selection process. In this process the élite or their agents, who are 
best qualified to judge merit, call those individuals who have the 
appropriate qualities. Individuals do not win or seize élite status, 
but mobility is rather a process of sponsored induction into the élite 
following selection.14 


In connection with (1) then, the schools which dominate the A.S.R. 
largely restrict their graduate faculty recruitment to graduates of those 
other schools who also predominate on the editorships of the A.S.R. 
The attainment of such a teaching position certainly enhances the 
‘visibility’ of the individual within the discipline and we shall deal with 
this issue of ‘visibility’ shortly. 

(3) The importance of points (1) and (2) becomes clearer when we 
investigate the relationship between editors and contributors to the 
major sociology journals. (We have already discussed the relationship 
between session organizers for the Annual Meetings and participants 
in such meetings.) As data indicate,15 there is a striking similarity be- 
tween the schools which rank in the top ten for doctoral origins of 
editors on the A.S.R. and schools which rank in the top ten for doctoral 
origins of contributors. Chicago, Columbia, and Harvard, are the top 
three on both lists, although the order differs. In total, seven schools 
appear in the top ten on both lists. 

Shamblin called attention to a similar pattern in other major 
sociology journals, and in reference to a recent study by Knudsen and 
Vaughan,1¢ Shamblin writes: 


The University of North Carolina ranked sixth in publications by 
faculty and first in publications by recent graduates in Social Forces, 
the journal edited at the University of North Carolina. Additionally, 
the three top publishing schools in Social Forces, the official publication 
of the Southern Sociological Society, are Southern schools that rank 
low on all other scales, while the authors’ [Knudsen and Vaughan] 
top four schools rank no higher than eleventh. The University of 
Chicago ranked first in publications by faculty and first in publica- 
tions by recent graduates in the A.7.S., the journal edited at the 
University of Chicago.1? 
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One possible explanation for such findings, as Shamblin indicates, 
is that ‘Articles written by the faculties of the leading schools are 
accepted in disproportionately large numbers because they are of 
clearly superior quality as judged by some universal criteria.’ We think 
that he succeeds, however, in minimizing the weight of such an argu- 
ment when he suggests the following alternative explanation: 


(a) The faculties of the leading schools submit a disproportionately 
large number of articles to certain journals. 

(b) Articles submitted by the faculties of the leading schools are 
accepted in disproportionately large numbers because the editorial 
staffs recognize the work of their colleagues and friends, share their 
interest in certain scholarly problems, or appreciate the style of 
scholarship, i.e., methodology, ideology, rhetoric, etc.18 


The same explanation would appear to apply to our findings 
concerning the relationship between session organizers and participants 
in Annual Meetings of the A.S.A. 

(4) As point (3) indicates, then, the graduates of the leading schools 
appear to have a distinct advantage over those from other schools in 
_ terms of publishing in the major sociology journals. As the doctoral 
graduates of the leading schools publish in the major journals and 
present papers in the Annual Meetings, they become more ‘visible’ 
within the discipline. The chances for their ‘visibility’ are already 
enchanced by the fact, as noted in (2) above, that they are preferred 
for graduate teaching positions in the faculties of the leading schools. 

In a study dealing with the productivity and recognition of scientists 
at major and minor universities, Crane indicated the importance of 
‘visibility’ in the professional career of scientists (biologists, political 
scientists, and psychologists) : 


Although the very productive were most likely to have won the 
highest honours, highly productive scientists at the major university 
were more likely to have won recognition than highly productive 
scientists at a lesser school. The latter were, in fact, no more likely to win 
recognition than unproductive men at the major school. Evidently productivity 
did not make the scientist as visible to his colleagues in his discipline as 
did a position at a major university. (Italices ours and added for 
emphasis.) 19 
(5) As noted in (4), then, the chances for productive individuals in 
major universities to achieve recognition are much greater than those 
for equally productive men who happen to be located in minor univer- 
sities. We may speculate, then, that it is likely that individuals who have 
achieved such recognition will be preferred as editors for major journals 
and as organizers for sessions in the Annual Meetings. 
In effect, then, the process described above becomes a form of closed 
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or ‘vicious-circle’, with those schools whose doctoral graduates control 
access to editorial positions on the major journals and positions as 
sessions organizers for the Annual Meetings having a distinct advantage 
in the entire system of prestige bestowal; that is to say, such schools are 
able to maintain their positions of dominance within the prestige 
hierarchy of the discipline by virtue of the fact that they control the 
very process by which that prestige is awarded. 


CONCLUSION 


The findings presented here demonstrate that the stratification of 
American sociology, like that of the larger society, is primarily a func- 
tion of an underlying political process in which certain groups are 
systematically denied information about and access to positions of 
influence. 

The preceding discussion has been restricted to sketching the 
organizational context of ‘professional’ sociology in the United States. 
As such, it will hopefully provide a ‘handle’ for the investigation of 
much more far-ranging issues. If we are to make sense of contemporary 
sociology and its dominant ‘paradigms’, we will have to become more 
sensitive to the fact that the dissemination of information in sociology 
is highly dependent upon the informal politics of American sociologists. 
The fact that editorial positions on the ‘official’ sociology journals have 
been dominated by individuals with ‘functionalist’ and ‘symbolic 
interactionist’ perspectives—neither of which deals with ‘power’ as an 
essential aspect of human relations—helps to explain the publication 
difficulties experienced by Marxist and other ‘conflict’ theorists in the 
United States. 

Especially needed now are detailed studies of the process by which 
sociological concepts and theories gain ascendancy and currency in the 
discipline. The far larger issue, of course, is how such concepts get 
plugged into the institutional matrix of power in the United States and 
eventuate in the ‘science’ of ‘counter-insurgency’ 4 la Rostow and 
Kissinger. A serious commitment to the implications of the sociology 
of knowledge compels us to examine the political and intellectual 
contexts of sociological thinking. 
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Reflections on Lukacs’ history and class consciousness 


I 


Lukacs is arguably the greatest Marxist philosopher of this century. 
His claim to this estimate cannot be made mainly on the basis of the 
voluminous writings on aesthetics and literary criticism on which he was 
engaged for the last forty years of his life: writings which, despite their 
quite remarkable range, too often betray the tragic spectacle of a still 
brilliant, resourceful and agile mind virtually forced into playing 
~ Polonius, embalming itself in a tortuous mixture of perception and 
banality, ingenuity and obfuscation, in the interests of a desperate 
struggle for political and human survival under the Soviet regime. His 
claim rests primarily on the essay collection of 1923, History and Class 
Consciousness*—notwithstanding his own disclaimers in the preface to 
the new edition of 1967.8 For this was the first major attempt to expose 
the epistemological background of Marx’s social theory; and it was this 
work, reinforced by the influence of the belated publication of the young 
Marx’s Economic-Philosophical Manuscripts in 1932, which taught the 
twentieth century to view Marx through the spectacles of Hegel rather 
than through those of Engels.4 To understand why Lukacs set Marx’s 
Capital within the perspective of Hegelian philosophy, it is necessary to 
recall the historical moment at which the essays were first conceived. 
When Lukacs became a Marxist in his mid-thirties the experience 
which he had shared with his contemporaries was the sense of a lost 
coherence. The cultural sciences—psychology, sociology, history— 
found themselves in crisis. Research in all these fields was tending to 
show that all opinion was the result of external psychological, socio- 
logical and historical conditions. But in this process psychology, 
sociology and history were undermining their own foundations. If it is 
true that the leading principles of the mind are at all times only the 
result of external causes which act upon it, then the reasons I give for 
an assertion I make are in fact not the real reasons for that assertion. 
They are not so much my reasons as causes working upon me from 
the outside. But this then sets up a kind of boomerang effect. The 
* Paul Connerton s.a. Research Fellow, Gonville & Caius College, Cambridge 
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postulates of the psychologist, the sociologist and the historian are now 
infected with doubt by the very results of their own researches. Their 
reductionism is self-undermining, hitting back at themselves and calling 
into question the foundations on which they stand. And the philo- 
sopher, too, is implicated in this process. For how can a philosopher 
claim to be holding truths when it becomes clear that the different 
philosophies, once they are properly set within the psychological, 
sociological and historical framework to which they belong, are only the 
expression of causes external to themselves? If in fact research in the 
field of the cultural sciences shows that at every moment the mind is 
externally conditioned, and that the philosopher is expressing historical 
conditions that are external to him, how then can he distinguish between 
the true and the false? 

This crisis of the cultural sciences brought into sharp relief the 
fundamental difficulty in Marx’s concept of ideology. Marx believed 
that the ideology of the bourgeoisie distorted the reality of the capitalist 
system, but that his own theory truly exposed that system for what it 
was—a merely temporary phase in an intelligible historical process. 
Marx viewed the society of his time as one in which false conceptions of 
reality were necessarily produced by the contradictions of its social life. 
But he also claimed to have finally uncovered these distortions. And this 
presented him with the difficulty—which he nowhere satisfactorily 
faced—of explaining how it was possible for him to escape the distorting 
influences that blinded everyone else. 

The problem for Marxism in 1919, therefore, was to go beyond 
relativism: not simply to ignore it, but really to surpass it. For if, as 
Husserl put it, psychology was tending towards ‘psychologism’, 
sociology towards ‘sociologism’, and history towards ‘historicism’, then 
why should one believe that Marxism was anything more than another 
kind of reductionism? Certainly it was in such a way that Max Weber, 
and even the Orthodox Marxists themselves, interpreted the matter. 
In their eyes, Historical Materialism meant the reduction of history to 
one of its sectors: an attempt to deduce the whole of historical culture 
by starting from the economy. But if Marxism was to be rescued as a 
viable philosophy, then it had to incorporate consciousness into history, 
without making consciousness derivative, simply an epiphenomenon. 
Marxism needed a theory of consciousness which could explain the 
mystifications of its opponents, without prohibiting to Marxist theory 
itself a participation in the truth. This is what Lukacs tried to provide 
by setting Marx once more in a Hegelian perspective. 


II 


Lukàcs begins by arguing that capitalist society exhibits a fundamental 
ambiguity. Itis a social structure—the first ever in history—which is so 
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organized as to be at one and the same time both potentially trans- 
parent, and actually opaque, to the consciousness of the men who live 
within it. All the basic confusions which troubled his contemporaries, and 
which had troubled himself, became intelligible, and were dissolved, so 
he believed, once this essential ambiguity had been grasped. 

Why is capitalist society the first society in history to be potentially 
transparent? 

In all pre-capitalist societies, the coming-into-being of society as an 
integrated entity has in effect not yet taken place. In a society which is 
divided into castes, for instance, society is cut up into sectors which can 
hardly be said to belong to the same social world. It would be quite 
misleading to say that these societies, in their consciousness, ignore the 
economic basis of their lives—as if that economic foundation were 
already there, and the only thing lacking were for them to perceive it. 
The crux of the matter is that the framework of human relations, in 
such societies, is not yet structured essentially economically.’ In a 
society of castes or feudal estates men do not think of themselves primarily 
as partners in a common work of production. Because the role of com- 
modity exchange is of only minor and episodic significance for such 
communities, pre-capitalist society is a far less economically homo- 
geneous entity than its successor. In these communities, on the contrary, 
economic and legal categories are inextricably interwoven. As a result, 
there is no position within a pre-capitalist society from which the 
economic nature of social relationships could come to consciousness. 
The relationship of the individual social strata to the whole society can- 
not take an economic form in their consciousness. This possibility is 
simply absent. It is true, of course, that the men who live in such 
societies are able to form some conception of society as a whole. But 
this ‘whole’ really refers to the fixation in the past of society as a net- 
work of legal privileges. So that, in so far as men are able to conceive 
of a social whole, the social strata or estates recognize the existence of a 
primarily legal totality. And it is this estate consciousness which pre- 
vents the emergence of class consciousness. 

This situation is fundamentally changed under capitalism. Capitalist 
society is distinguished from all previous societies by the fact that the 
pattern of its economic life increasingly dominates the whole of society, 
with only exceptional intrusions from extra-economic factors. This is the 
rationale behind Marx’s attempt to lay bare the ‘economic base’ of the 
society of his time, to unmask the state as a ‘means’ for the smoother 
exercise of economic power, to disclose the ‘anatomy’ of bourgeois 
society as a ‘system of needs’. For the essential definition of capitalist 
society is that it places all those who live within it under the common 
denominator of economic work. But if this is so, then that means that an 
estimate, an assessment, of what is happening in the whole of society 
now for the first time becomes, in principle at least, possible, since 
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everything that is produced and consumed in this society is translated 
into a universal language: the language of money. And, moreover, a 
language that can be decoded in order to solve the riddle of the com- 
modity-structure. For the problem of commodities is not simply the 
basic problem in economics; it is the central, structural problem of 
capitalist society in all its aspects; so that, once this problem is com- 
prehended, a coherent picture of the whole for the first time comes into 
focus.” And this goes hand in hand with a further change. With the 
destruction of estate structures and the creation in their place of a 
society organized purely economically, in terms of the structure of 
commodity exchange, it becomes possible, for the first time in history, 
for economic class interests as the motor of historical change to appear 
in naked clarity. Clarity is now possible with regard to one’s economic 
class interests, and a specifically class consciousness can come into 
existence.8 So that social conflict now becomes a struggle between two 
parties—between those who want to uncover, and those who want to 
camouflage, the essentially class character of society. 

This, den ois he adama T oeni Bae pre-capitalist to 
capitalist society: it is a movement towards a more integrated social 
structure.® But it would be quite incorrect to suppose, either that this 
more cohesive society is the product of a collective consciousness, or that 
such a collective consciousness is born simultaneously with this society. 
On the contrary, as Marx himself stressed, the bourgeoisie are the 
carriers of a transformation of which they themselves have only an 
imperfect awareness; they fulfil their historical function unconsciously.1° 
So that, as it were, the ‘object’, society, is in advance of the ‘subject’, 
the men who create and reproduce it. But the process whereby society 
knits together into an ever-greater unity is an indispensable preparation, 
without which the totality of society could never become transparent 
to the men who live and work in it. The objective conditions go ahead 
of the new consciousness, and make it possible. 

This proposition entails an important implication. There is a funda- 
mental distinction between the kind of knowledge men may acquire 
about causal processes in the natural world external to them, and the 
kind of knowledge they may acquire about their own intentional 
activities within the social-historical process. The distinguishing feature 
of historical knowledge is that it is self-knowledge. But that is not all: 
for there are different relations which a society may have with itself. Not 
all societies are, so to speak, at an equal distance from the consciousness 
they have of themselves. Just as a living body, by virtue of its behaviour, 
is nearer to consciousness than a pebble, so certain social structures are 
more apt than others to provide a seed-bed for the knowledge—the self- 
reflective awareness—of society. This is the advantage capitalist 
society has over its predecessors: an advantage upon which the in- 
sights of Historical Materialism are dependent. Historical Materialism, 
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as a mode of comprehending history, is itself only possible given a prior 
material development of history. It claims to have reached a concept 
adequate to that economic totality which capitalist society has in fact 
brought into existence; it is the self-knowledge of precisely this society, 
and no other.1!1 

But what then is it that hinders the structure of capitalist society 
from becoming actually transparent to the consciousness of the men who 
produce it? It is the same fact which makes it already potentially 
transparent: the universal mode of commodity production. 

Now, the capitalist market economy is not only universal; it is also 
anarchic. Everything in this society that is produced and consumed 
may indeed be translated into the universal language of money. But at 
the same time there is no over-all plan for relating the production to the 
consumption of goods. The products of human work are not produced 
directly for use but indirectly for sale as commodities. And so they are 
related together in a purely quantified way by means of their exchange- 
value—their single common denominator, their price. This means that 
the primary communication between the producers of commodities, 
who work in isolation, is indirect communication, through the act of 
exchanging their products. And since the capitalist process of production 
is viewed from the standpoint of the individual capitalist, its historical 
and social character cannot become immediately apparent. Let us take 
a single example. Let us say, for instance, that a pair of shoes costs five 
pounds. Now, that statement expresses a whole network of human, and 
historically variable, relationships, between the cattle-breeder, the 
farmer, his employees, the retail-dealer, the man who sells the shoes, 
and the final consumer. But none of this is visible. Most of these people 
do not know each other, and would indeed be astonished to hear of the 
existence of a tie which binds them together. And all of this is expressed 
in a single ‘fact’: that a pair of shoes costs five pounds. But this is not an 
isolated fact; it is the basic characteristic of capitalist society in which 
human relations are expressed in the form of relationships between 
things.12 Indeed, it might even be claimed, Lukacs writes, that Marx’s 
‘chapter dealing with the fetish character of the commodity contains 
within itself the whole of historical materialism’.13 To be sure, human 
relationships continue to function: bakers bake bread which is eaten by 
cobblers, and cobblers make shoes which are worn by bakers. But these 
human relations now function only implicitly, obscured from the con- 
sciousness of men. In this way the actual historical relations between 
men are expressed in their exchange of commodities, but they are at the 
same time veiled by the form of the commodity. A network of appear- 
ances—relations between things—masks the essential structure— 
relations between men. It was this particular confusion, a problem 
specific to the age of modern capitalism,14 that Marx tried also to expose 
in Capital. 
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Lukacs’ point is that the bourgeoisie cannot avoid being caught in 
this ‘false consciousness’, For they are trapped in a dilemma. They must 
try to make their world comprehensible; yet it would be suicidal for them 
to uncover fully how their social structure worked, since it is an organi- 
zation exercised solely in the interests of a minority.15 But Lukacs wants 
to say more than this. The consciousness of the bourgeoisie cannot be 
seen simply as a life-sustaining lie, since their place in the productive 
process necessarily has the effect that they ‘become conscious of 
economic life only from the standpoint of the individual capitalist’.16 
Here the effects of the commodity-structure come to their aid. By 
generating a forgetfulness about its specific social-historical origins—all 
reification is a forgetting—it offers a way of justifying that historical 
structure of domination which it also enforces. So the bourgeoisie re- 
sort, for the most part, to the expedient of trying to make their anarchic 
world intelligible by seeing it as a pattern of enduring entities and pro- 
cesses on the analogy of natural-scientific laws.1? The capitalist system 
is not seen as it essentially is: a particular historical form of existence 
which men have themselves created and can change. It is seen as the 
anarchic but universal exchange of commodities makes it appear: an 
objective structure whose workings obey autonomous laws similar to 
those which control the non-intentional processes of the physical world.18 
This has two important, and related, consequences. 

In the first place, men_make a fetish of empiricism. Capitalist 
society suffers from what may be called an exactitude complex. The 
isolated, Bagmented foram of the world ananic the character cf lg 
Since the underlying structure of human relationships has not yet be- 
come manifest, perception fastens meticulously onto the surfaces of 
things. As in states of tiredness, disconnected minutiae assume dis- 
proportionate and often obsessive importance.2° This is reflected in the 
increasing academic division of labour: capitalism spawns German 
Idealist philosophy, English Classical economics, jurisprudence, socio- 
logy, historical inquiry, and so on; but these anarchic parts can no 
more be related together to form a coherent whole than can the 
structure of the economy itself. Moreover, even those who are conscious 
of a dehumanization in their society and who protest against it— 
Ruskin or Carlyle or Simmel, for instance—discern the malady only in 
its direct and isolated manifestations. So they too fail to penetrate 
beyond the surface appearances, the symptoms, to the root cause, the 
specific mode of production fostered by market capitalism.21 Men are 
trapped in a kind of unintelligible immediacy. 

In the second place, men—as collective subjects—come to be reduced 
to the status of passive spectators of a social world whose processes, 
viewed as a whole, seem to unfold with an inherent lawfulness. True, 
the possibility of human agency does offer itself—but only in a strictly 
limited way. Men may act technically, or they may act ethically.22 On 
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the one hand, they may turn to technology and change certain aspects 
of their material environment by exploiting natural laws to their 
practical advantage. But the laws they exploit are themselves unchange- 
able. On the other hand, they may turn to ethics and try to transform 
themselves as individuals by receding into privacy as the sole remaining 
sphere of a possible freedom. But to become only partly a human being, 
a person only in inwardness, is to perpetuate the fissure in man and in 
society, the division of the self into an agent and a thing; here, the 
duality of man as subject and object is internalized, not overcome. Thus 
neither through technology nor through ethics is it possible to find a 
way out of the impasse. In neither direction could men become his- 
torical agents collectively transforming the structure of their social 
world.?3 

But it is possible to break through the impasse, so Lukacs argues, once 
the principle of the commodity-structure has been grasped; for then 
one is in possession of the sole vantage-point from which the organizing 
principle of the whole of society can for the first time become in- 
telligible—and that means, also, changeable. To surpass capitalism, 
then, a change in economic structure or in individual consciousness is 
insufficient; a change in collective consciousness is a necessary pre- 
condition. 

This is the context in which Lukacs brings the history of modern 
philosophy into focus. In his (highly idiosyncratic) reading, the philo- 
sophy characteristic of the capitalist epoch has a Janus-faced quality: 
with part of itself it pushes towards a true consciousness of its society, 
with the other part it fights shy of such a consciousness. In his exegesis, 
this philosophy is not what it believes itself to be and what it is normally 
thought to be—an intellectual phenomenon. It is a sustained but con- 
fused effort to comprehend the historical process in whichit is embedded. 
In effect, then: an attempt to solve the problems of capitalist society. 
But it does not understand that this is what it is trying to do; and, pre- 
cisely to the degree to which it misunderstands itself, it fails in the 
attempt. From the beginning, modern bourgeois philosophy identifies 
what can be known with what can be made; only that which I can 
produce can I also know. Already implicit in this identification there 
is a call for a unity of theory and practice. But bourgeois philosophy 
has laboured in vain to produce such a unity. It has been unable to 
discover any concrete subject which might create that unity, and so it 
is condemned to inventing fictitious subjects: Kant’s transcendental 
subject, Fichte’s absolute ego, Schiller’s aesthetic ego; Hegel’s Absolute 
Spirit. What is disguised by these fictions is a problem which remains 
insoluble within the framework of bourgeois society: but a problem 
which is generated precisely by the historical development of this 
society. The problem is: given the context of reification, how can the 
dire consequences for humanity, the curtailment of self-realization, be 
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avoided? How can the humanity which is annulled by reification be 
restored? Lukacs believes that bourgeois society is unable to resolve 
the difficulty. So bourgeois philosophy acts out the symptoms of a 
problem which it cannot understand and therefore cannot solve. 

Let us observe this struggle a little more closely. Modern philosophy 
begins by posing this problem: let us not accept the world as something 
which has arisen independently of the subject who knows it—for 
instance, through God’s creation—but let us comprehend it instead as 
our own product. Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Vico: all hold 
in common the belief that the object of knowledge could be known by us 
because, and insofar as, it is produced by us.24 Classical German 
philosophy required that ‘every datum should be understood as the 
product of the identical subject-object, and every duality should be 
seen as a special case derived from this pristine unity’.25 It was of course 
Kant who drew out the consequences of this position when he announced 
the attempt, in his self-styled ‘Copernican revolution’, to grasp every 
datum as the product of a subject, instead of accepting reality as simply 
given. Kant concluded that although, of course, men do not create the 
order of nature, the categories of the human mind determine the modes 
through which nature is perceived. In Kant’s view, to be sure, men still 
grasp the laws of nature ‘contemplatively’—as Lukacs would put it 
—in the sense that the natural environment is not viewed as the product 
of concrete human activity. But Kant’s ethics point beyond this. On his 
view, nature is subject to causality and thus follows unalterable laws; 
whereas the moral life is free in the sense of being self-determined. 
Natural phenomena are already given in experience; morality has to be 
willed into existence. This means, however, that a duality is introduced 
into the subject itself: ‘Even the subject is split into phenomenon and 
noumenon and the unresolved, insoluble and henceforth permanent 
conflict now invades its innermost structure.’26 Hegel then believed that 
he had found a way of cancelling out the duality of subject and object 
by finding the point of unity in activity; more, he believed he had dis- 
covered the subject of this activity in the World-Spirit which produces 
Itself in the course of history. Hegel had indeed been right—Lukacs 
claims—to re-locate the subject-object problem within a historical 
setting; for only within a consistently historical perspective does it 
become possible to find a subject which is at one and the same time 
producer and product. At this point the idea that we have made history 
loses its more or less fictitious character, for we have certainly ‘made 
our own history and if we are able to regard the whole of reality as 
history (i.e. as our history, for there is no other) we shall have raised 
ourselves in fact to the position from which reality can be understood as 
our “action” ’.2? Yet Hegel’s subject-object remains a fiction: it is not 
a subject inserted into history but one transcending history, a meta- 
physical entity from whose standpoint the real human subjects, whether 
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individuals or classes or nations, acting out their intentions and passions 
in history, are seen as driven, mere instruments, the marionettes of a 
supra-human agency.®8 Precisely when it is necessary to ‘exhibit con- 
cretely the “we” which is the subject of history’,?® Hegel turns back into 
a conceptual mythology, so that ‘the deed becomes something trans- 
cendent for the doer himself’.3° Yet Hegel’s philosophy yields an insight 
by means of which it might itself be surpassed. What for Kant were 
logical contradictions were interpreted by Hegel as the expression in 
consciousness of historical contradictions; hence their resolution can be 
conceived only within a historical dimension. Marx’s ‘materialism’ is a 
translation of this suggestion into realistic social terms. ‘This leads to the 
belief that an escape from the contradictions that puzzled the German 
Idealists was not to be found by dissolving them through greater 
clarity in conceptual analysis. Those contradictions are irresolvable on 
the conceptual plane because they expressed the incoherence of a whole 
way of social life. Hence to overcome them it is not enough to think 
more clearly; one must learn to act in a new way. Any purely reflective 
philosophy, Lukacs means to tell us, is inadequate to the object it 
wishes to grasp—that is to say, man’s historical existence—because to 
philosophize in this way is in itself a way of existing apart from history. 
On this view, the resolution of the problems of German Idealism lay 
in revolutionary action; and, moreover, Lukacs believed that Marx had 
finally located the agent of that action: the Proletariat. The subject no 
longer needs to be manufactured artificially; the movement of history 
itself has created it. Only the proletariat, by a collective act, is capable 
of overcoming that split between the subjects and objects of the his- 
torical process, in which what are in fact the products of human in- 
tentionality have come to acquire the delusive ‘objectivity’ of a mechan- 
ism which seems to obey its own laws. Granted: it is precisely in the 
proletariat that the process of reification has produced the most radical 
split in the personality—a split in which the proletarian perceives him- 
self partly as a human being with a personality, partly as an object of 
commodity exchange. But it is precisely because the split is here at its 
most radical that it is pressed into consciousness, where elsewhere it 
could remain blurred. For work as the proletarian experiences it 
‘directly possesses the naked and abstract form of the commodity’, 
while ‘in other forms of work this is hidden behind the facade of 
“mental labour”, of “responsibility”, etc.’3! This is what Marx too had 
in mind when he said that the bourgeoisie and the proletariat suffer the 
same self-estrangement, but the dehumanization of the proletariat is 
manifest while that of the bourgeoisie is hidden and spiritualized.®? 
Lukacs follows Marx in believing that it is the position of the prole- 
tariat within the capitalist process of production that forces it to an 
awareness of its situation and of the possibilities of action open to it. 
What from the point of view of the bourgeoisie means an increase in 
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rationality has a quite different class meaning for the proletariat: it 
means the ‘abolition of the isolated individual’33so that workers become 
conscious of the social character of labour. A unity of theory and 
practice becomes possible for the first time in history.34 For in the first 
place, the proletariat can understand their class position and interests 
only if they comprehend the whole historical structure of which they 
form a part; for them, self-knowledge is an indispensable condition for 
effective action.85 And in the second place, their revolutionary class 
consciousness is fundamentally different from the kind of knowledge 
which may be acquired by a subject who contemplates an object that is 
separate from himself—an object placed, as it were, at a distance from 
himself. It is an actof becoming conscious performed by the objectitself— 
precisely because that object is also a historical subject which embodies 
and endures within its own life the deforming pressures of the commodity- 
structure. So that ‘the rise and evolution of its knowledge and its actual 
rise and evolution in the course of history are just the two different sides 
of the same real process.’36 That is why Lukacs speaks of the proletariat 
as the ‘self-consciousness of the commodity’? and, thereby, the sur- 
passing of itself as a mere commodity. Through its collective self- 
knowledge it already changes itself. The awakening to self-awareness, by 
its very nature, changes the practical existence of the proletariat and, 
with that, the whole structure of capitalist society of which it is the 
negative constituent.38 The deep affinities between Lukacs’ under- 
standing of historical materialism and Hegel’s philosophy are most 
clearly manifest here, for both conceive of theory as ‘the self-knowledge 
of reality’.89 With, of course, the one essential difference: in Lukacs’ 
version the coming-to-consciousness of the proletariat as a class is the 
real resolution of the antagonisms which the Hegelian World-Spirit had 
overcome only in a fictive world. 


HI 


Lukàcs conducts a war of extermination against a host of false dualisms 
which swarm beneath his gaze. The whole structure of the capitalist 
system of production rests on the interaction between, on the one hand, 
‘a necessity subject to strict laws in all isolated phenomena’, and, on 
the other hand, ‘the relative irrationality of the total process’.2° Because 
of their incapacity to understand history, the attitude of the bourgeoisie 
becomes ‘polarized into two extremes: on the one hand, there were the 
“great individuals” viewed as the autocratic makers of history, on the 
other hand, there were the “natural laws” of the historical environ- 
ment’.4! Since for bourgeois thought history remains an intractable 
problem, either ‘it is forced to abolish the process of history and regard 
the institutions of the present as eternal laws of nature which for 
“mysterious” reasons . . . were held to have failed to establish them- 
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selves firmly, or indeed at all, in the past’; or else ‘everything meaningful 
or purposive is banished from history’ so that it ‘becomes impossible to 
advance beyond the mere “individuality” of the various epochs’.42 In 
all bourgeois political parties the party is divided into an active and a 
passive group so that the latter is only occasionally brought into play 
and then only at the behest of the former; corresponding to this is ‘the 
necessary appearance simultaneously of two complementary but 
equally false views of the course of history: the voluntaristic overestima- 
tion of the active importance of the individual (the leader) and the 
fatalistic underestimation of the importance of the class (the masses)’. 4% 
But if the proletariat of Central and Western Europe is to become con- 
scious of its historical mission and of the legitimacy of its rule, it must 
overcome the twin dangers of opportunism, which ‘holds fast to legality 
at any price’, and utopianism, which remains trapped in a ‘romanticism 
of illegality’ ;44 the proletariat must be able to slough off ‘both the 
cretinism of legality and the romanticism of illegality’.45 

These and other dualistic conceptual pairs—the division between 
facts and imperatives, necessity and freedom, subject and object—all 
arise, on Lukacs’ view, when the fundamental dialectical category of 
totality is missing. To overcome the mere immediacy of the empirical 
world as it seems to be given, it is necessary that its objects be under- 
stood as the aspects of a whole situation caught up in the process of 
historical change.46 This notion is at the core of Lukacs’ thought: his 
belief that no partial aspect of social life and no isolated phenomenon 
may be comprehended unless it is related to the historical whole, to the 
social structure conceived as a global entity. Indeed, he believes that the 
superiority of the proletariat lies exclusively in its ability to see society 
as a coherent whole;4? and he goes on to claim that ‘it is not the 
primacy of economic motives in historical explanation that constitutes 
the decisive difference between Marxism and bourgeois thought, but 
the point of view of totality’.48 Hence ‘the essence of the dialectical 
method consists in the fact that in every aspect correctly grasped by the 
dialectic the whole totality is comprehended and that the whole method 
can be successfully unravelled from every single aspect’.*9 

Which prompts the question: does Lukacs’ argument—which emerges 
from a collection of essays written at different times and not subse- 
quently altered in any significant way for book publication—itself 
constitute a coherent whole? 

The strength of History and Class Consciousness is indicated by the first 
part of its title, its weakness by the second part. Granted: in some ways 
history plays a purely ghostly role in Lukacs’ account. In most of the 
essays there is little reference to the real history of either the capitalist 
mode of production or the working class struggle, and the whole 
institutional superstructure of bourgeois class power—parties, reform- 
ist trade unions, newspapers, schools, families—is rarely mentioned. 
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But Lukacs is concerned with a question of method. His point is 
that, in establishing the orthodox tradition of interpretation, Engels 
had misunderstood the essence of dialectic: the fact that it referred to 
the relationship between the subjects and the objects of a humanly pro- 
duced historical process; that there is a fundamental distinction be- 
tween the knowledge of causal processes external to man, and the self- 
knowledge which leads men collectively to change themselves. And, as 
a corollary, the possibility that men may grasp the historical process as 
a totality is itself a product of the process of history.50 Hence the pro- 
letariat’s growth to class consciousness occupies a focal point in his 
analysis. But then Lukacs proceeds to block up the obtruding problem 
of class consciousness. This turn in the argument not only reinforced 
Orthodox Marxism in its anti-psychological posture;5! it meant the 
repression of that which, in view of the mission of the proletariat, was 
now forced to sink to the level of a mere appendix: the ‘subjective 
factor’. In the end, Lukacs’ version of historical materialism presents us 
with a “class consciousness’ which must not be the consciousness of real 
men, but one which begins to soar high over their heads. So Lukacs’ 
train of thought closes with a movement which undercuts its original 
historical impetus. The ‘and’ in the title marks the point of a break. 
With the ‘and’ in History and Class Consciousness Lukacs pretends to 
unite the irreconcilable, while claiming to offer a single central vision, 
one coherent organizing principle in terms of which alone, so he 
believes, all that his essays say have significance. 

The difficulty has its root in Marx’s concept of class. Now, the 
manuscript of Marx’s chief work breaks off just as he is about to em- 
bark on the definition of class; the 52nd chapter of the third volume of 
Capital is little more than a page long. But from remarks on the theme 
scattered throughout his work it becomes clear that, for the most part, 
he uses the concept in a specific way. What constitutes a class is the 
common objective position in relation to the means of production in a 
commodity-producing society. If a class is to decide over its own fate, 
then this common social position must be made conscious and men 
must act in the light of this self-knowledge. 

It is here, however, that a problem of particular complexity arises. 
Marx’s concepts, which he employed to unmask the workings of a 
society based on commodity exchange, are not conceived descriptively 
but critically. As concepts they bear in themselves, as it were, the ten- 
sion of a condition that needs to be changed. The concept of the 
‘character mask’ is a case in point. As a critical concept, the ‘character 
mask’ is conceived by Marx, quite explicitly, in a directly anti- 
psychological way. It refers to the historical subjects only insofar as 
they are members of classes: in the society which produces commodities 
persons count only as ‘the personifications of economic relationships as 
the bearers of which they encounter one another’.52 So when Marx 
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speaks of the ‘character mask’ he is not using a descriptive concept like 
the modern category of role. Role refers to a normatively regulated 
sector of human action. But the ‘character mask’ is a metaphor for the 
class individual and it therefore structures his whole social-historical 
existence—not simply a sector of his existence. Now if the ‘character 
mask’ is a critical concept, then it must hold for the members of any 
class and not only for the capitalists. This, however, requires particular 
care when the role of the oppressed class comes under discussion. 
In order to help the historical subject, who can appear only as a 
function of commodity production, to attain in reality that social 
agency which bourgeois social and political thought imputes to him as 
already given, this bourgeois notion of the subject—whose history 
stretches at least from Descartes to the early Sartre—must first of all be 
unmasked. That is of course a necessary step in the Marxist critique of 
ideology. But there lurks a danger in this anti-psychological critique: 
the danger of making the psychological, or whatever is subsumed 
under that category, quite simply historically irrelevant. The ‘sub- 
jective’, the psychological, can then be treated as a merely accidental 
factor in a new historical picture, in the framework of which it can be 
made to appear as a troublesome superfluity. This is what happens in 
Lukacs. 

Lukacs saw that a historical event like a revolution was charged with 
risk, for it necessarily had at the same time a dimension of consciousness 
and of practice. The force in a revolution turns not only against the 
existing social relationships, and not only against those who have a 
direct interest in maintaining the specific structure of these relationships 
as their own. The force turns also against the members of that class in 
whose name the revolution is made. Lukacs believed that the fate of the 
revolution depended on the ideological maturity of the proletariat, on 
its class consciousness; he also believed that human activity was the real 
driving force of history. Yet he conceded that the proletariat ‘is forced 
to seize power at a time and in a frame of mind in which it inwardly 
still perceives the bourgeois social order as the properly legal one’.54 Nor 
did he deny that ‘the proletariat in many ways still remains very strongly 
trapped in capitalist forms of thought and feeling’ ;55 so much so indeed 
that they undertake the task of social change ‘with the mixture of 
vacillation and haste characteristic of the usurper’ who ‘inwardly, in 
thought, feeling and resolve, anticipates the inevitable restoration 
of capitalism’.5¢ Hence the proletariat ‘can only be liberated from 
its dependence upon the life-forms created by capitalism when it 
has learnt to act without these life-forms inwardly influencing its 
actions’.5? But precisely this insight into the ‘Embourgeoisement of the 
Proletariat’ remains without consequences for his further reflections in 
History and Class Consciousness. He knows very well that there is a differ- 
ence between the empirical consciousness of the proletariat and its 
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world-historical role, whose accomplishment is not guaranteed. But he 
then forcibly closes this gap. At this point he takes a decisive step when 
he asserts that a historical analysis must establish from the start ‘the 
distance that separates class consciousness from the empirically given, 
and from the psychologically describable and explicable ideas which 
men form about their situation in life’;58 so that class consciousness is 
‘not the psychological consciousness of individual proletarians or the 
mass-psychological consciousness of all of them, but the meaning of the 
historical position of the class which has become conscious’.5® From 
this point onwards, the complicated role of the subjective factor is 
something he would prefer to neglect. It is not simply that Lukacs 
becomes indifferent to the subjective component; he would simply like 
to conjure the problem out of existence. 

In order to do this he falls back on Weber’s concept of ‘objective 
possibility’ and starts to talk in subjunctives. The correct consciousness 
of the proletariat, he tells us, is an awareness directed to the whole 
social structure; it would be those thoughts ‘which men in a particular 
life-situation would have, if they were able fully to comprehend this situation’ .®9 
So class consciousness is the ‘rationally appropriate reaction . . . which 
in this way is zmputed to a certain typical position in the process of pro- 
duction’.§1 And, lest we mistake his meaning, the essence of Marxism, 
he now contends, consists in ‘the knowledge of the independence of the 
truly driving forces of history from the (psychological) consciousness 
of men concerning them’.®? Since he does not want to wait for the realm 
of freedom to come, he bridges the gap which he clearly sees between 
the ‘real’ and the ‘necessary’ consciousness of the proletariat. For his 
theoretical problem he finds a political solution: the party. This closes 
the gap between reality and possibility; as the ‘conscience of the his- 
torical mission of the proletariat’, it acts as a superior court of appeal 
administering commands.® In the world of allegory, the proletariat, 
who are hardly yet aware of their historical role and still adhere to 
bourgeois values, is stylized into the Subject-Object of History. In the 
world of reality, the party undertakes the administration of its class 
consciousness, so guaranteeing that unity of subject and object which 
does not yet empirically exist. When at last subject and object are 
yoked by violence together, the casualty is the ‘subjective’ factor. Pur- 
portedly the focus of Lukacs’ historical dynamic, this now turns into 
a chameleon. Insofar as it is adapted to his metaphysics of history, it 
is the motor of history; insofar as it deviates from that, it is mere 
psychology. 

Not for nothing did the Critical Theorists of the 1930s, the ‘Frankfurt 
School’ which in part derived impetus from Lukacs but went beyond 
him, assign to psychoanalytic social psychology a crucial role in the 
theory of Fascism. For what German Fascism made conspicuous was 
the importance of a new dimension in the determination of human be- 
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haviour: the exercise of domination through the systematic manipula- 
tion of psychological conflicts. This socially steered psychopathology, in 
the form of an organized delusion of the masses—what Walter Benjamin 
was to call the ‘aestheticizing of politics’-—can be solved neither by 
purely economic means nor by Lukacs’ intellectual gyrations. As a new 
dimension of domination it must be included in any strategy of social 
liberation. A critical psychoanalytic social psychology, conceived along 
these lines, 4 is not a bourgeois illusion about the power of the individual 
will. It is an attempt to produce a systematic critique of that social 
powerlessness which is induced by a specific process of socialization: the 
effects of social manipulation in deforming affective life. 

But instead of pressing forward to a historical social psychology, 
Lukacs retreats into a metaphysical cul-de-sac. He has been rightly 
criticized for his ‘spiritualization of power’.® Of course, as Ernst Bloch 
once put it, the capitalist crow cannot be expected to put out its own 
eye. But to claim, as Lukacs did, that the proletariat is the Subject- 
Object of History, is to fall back behind Marx’s position. The author of 
The Holy Family could have told Lukacs that no one is called into being 
or killed or entrusted with a mission by history; ‘history’ neither sets 
problems nor solves them. Only real men act, overcome obstacles, 
and may try to lessen the injuries inflicted by some men on others. To 
turn ‘history’ into an entity in its own right is to invoke a new kind of 
pathetic fallacy. A step for which Lukacs can be all the more sharply 
reproached since he brought once more into focus the potentiality of 
human agency and then went on again to displace it. For if we believe, 
as Lukacs tells us, that dialectic is in the strict sense of the word historical 
—because only in this way would it be adequate to its historical object 
—then we have to draw a further conclusion: we have no option but to 
put up with historical contingency. We cannot believe that the creation 
of a reasonably ordered society is necessitated. It receives no guarantee 
in a metaphysical structure of the world. It is illegitimate for us to try 
to drain away the historicity of the world by seeing in it the operation 
of a necessary logic. We must concede that an event, even if it is 
probable, can at any time miscarry; and that ‘history’, so to speak, 
simply ‘refuses’ to follow the path already sketched out for it by the 
theorist. If we definitely give up the idéa of a rational basis of the world 
there can be no overall logic of history. But this is what Lukacs ob- 
scured; in History and Class Consciousness he refused to do without the 
metaphysical certitude for which he had clearly been yearning for so 
long; it is at this point that his dialectic ceases to be historical and 
becomes transcendental. So he ends by doing precisely what both he 
and Marx reproach Hegel for doing. He translates the logic of the 
Absolute Spirit into that of an absolute class consciousness. With this 
step he dissolves the materialist dialectic into an idealist dialectic.6” He 
substitutes one Idealist Subject-Object for another: the World-Spirit 
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in the form of the proletarian class consciousness takes the place of the 
World-Spirit in the form of Hegelian philosophy. 

A ‘critical theorist? who wishes to distinguish what is living from 
what is dead in Lukacs’ work would need to elaborate its historical 
dynamic while exorcising its metaphysical spook. 
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Elia T. Zureik* 


Party images and partisanship among 
young Englishmen 


INTRODUCTION 


Although there are sufficient data to suggest that party identification is 
one of the early manifestations of politicization, serious questions have 
been raised concerning the strength of the transmission process, and the 
extent to which the origins lie mainly in early family socialization 
experiences. Marsh, in a recent article appraising some of the key 
assumptions underlying political socialization research, cites two studies 
which show significant changes in the patterns of party allegiance 
among British adults. First, referring to the Butler and Stokes study, 
he notes that during two successive interviews in 1963 and again in 
1964 more than one-third of the respondents changed their party 
preference. Secondly, in another study analysing a period of three 
elections, from 1959 to 1964, it is found that 40 per cent of the respond- 
ents did not vote for the same party, and that 26 per cent changed their 
voting preference.! Marsh goes on to say: 


If such short term change is possible, it would seem unwise, even in 
the light of high correlation between the individual’s childhood 
preference, his adult preference and his parents’ preference, to 
assume that the individual’s preference had remained stable between 
youth and adulthood let alone to assume a causal link between the 
father’s and the child’s preference.2 


More recently, attempts have been made to extend socialization 
research into the comparative domain, by suggesting that one measure 
of the legitimacy of a political system is the stability ofits party structure. 
Using comparative socialization data, Dennis and McCrone seem to 
confirm the proposition that party stability is in turn determined by 
‘(a) the extent of family transmission of party identification; and (b) how 
early the typical member learns to identify himself with a political 
party’. They also stress the rather high level of party identification 
among the British sample, compared to American, French and other 
children. 


* Elia T. Zureik, B.A. M.A. Lecturer in Sociology, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 
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In one of the most often-cited articles on comparative politicization 
of adults, Converse and Dupeaux attribute the unstable character of 
French party politics, compared to the American one, to a weak trans- 
mission of party identification from parents to offspring. In a subsequent 
review article, Greenstein and Tarrow® refer to French political 
socialization data to support the conclusions of Converse and Dupeaux. 
It must be stated, however, that Greenstein and Tarrow’s evidence is 
not based on direct comparison of party identification of parents to 
offspring. Their inference is based on the rather low level of familiarity 
of the French child with partisan politics in general. 

A thorough critique of the Converse-Dupeaux study is carried out by 
Cameron and Summers® in which they question the reliance by Con- 
verse and Dupeaux on the socialization model in explaining the nature 
of French partisan politics. Basically Cameron and Summers attribute 
the results of Converse and Dupeaux to a biased sample which is over- 
represented in terms of small urban regions—which runs contrary to 
the actual geographic distribution of the French electorate—and to the 
faulty assumption that political parties, mediated through parental 
influence, act as reference points in structuring political orientations. 
Concerning the latter point, Cameron and Summers argue that in 
France, more so than in the United States, political leaders play the 
central role in mobilizing political support. Rather than focus on the 
family as a politicizing agency, these authors argue, it is more appro- 
priate to focus on outside structural variables related to the political 
culture of society. This is substantiated in a subsequent study of the 
development of partisan ideologies among French children. By con- 
trasting two groups of children who are of similar age composition, and 
come from comparable social class and educational background, yet 
reside in two politically differing communities, Percheron’ finds that 
in spite of the above similarities, the partisan ideologies of the two groups 
are affected most by the ‘political context of the community’ in which 
they live rather than the direct home environment. 

Our task in this paper is to further. clarify the process of early parti- 
sanship by examining a sample of 1,570 respondents drawn from fifteen 
schools in England: five secondary modern, three comprehensive, four 
grammar and three preparatory—independent. In order to assess the 
direct influence of the parents, we constructed a paired father—child 
sample approximating 10 per cent of the children’s sample.* 


PARTY IMAGES 


Previous research in the United States demonstrates that as early as 8 
years of age the child begins to learn party labels and distinguish basic 


* Readers wishing to obtain more information about the sample could write 
directly to the author. 
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differences between political parties. Although this awareness increases 
by the time the child reaches the age of ra, he is still far from totally 
identifying complex aspects of party politics. Greenstein finds a small 
minority of about 6 per cent of the 12-year-olds who were able to form 
ideological images of political parties.8 

The findings of Hess and Torney confirm those of Greenstein. In 
their case, they note that lack of ideological awareness among the young 
(8-13 years) is compensated by identification with personalities of 
key political leaders.’ By the time the child completes his high school 
years, his absorption and awareness of partisan ideologies increase 
noticeably as demonstrated by Hyman’s summary.1° 

In the case of Britain, due to the close association between party and 
class, we expect that young people will be able to identify the major 
political parties in terms of their class ideology at an early age. This, 
for example, is a distinguishing feature between American and British 
politics. Butler and Stokes remark that in England partisan identifica- 
tion is mediated by means of early socialization in social class: 


An elector who absorbed in childhood a belief about a normative 
bond between class and party, and who finds this bond between class 
and party reinforced by many of the face-to-face associations in his 
adult life, may easily accept party allegiance as a natural element of 
his class culture quite apart from any well-defined understanding of 
the benefits that his party may confer upon his class or himself.11 


In discussing party images among their adult sample, Butler and 
Stokes note the following dimensions, not all being necessarily of an 
ideological nature: (1) class and group membership; (2) quality and 
personality of the leader; (3) skill in conducting the business of govern- 
ment; (4) stand on specific domestic and international issues; (5) 
emotional appeals on the grounds of ‘newness’, and (6) ‘youthfulness’.12 

As a prelude to the primary investigation of partisan images, we 
sought to understand what young people thought the purpose of 
political parties to be. A question of this sort should give us a general 
idea regarding young people’s ability to recognize the place of political 
parties in society. One of the main findings in the open-ended question 
‘What are the political parties for?’ is the extent and pattern of the 
‘Don’t Know’ answers. Figure 1 depicts relationship between this 
cognitive dimension and age; each relationship is considered in the 
context of the child’s educational background. We find a uniform pat- 
tern in all of the schools. As the child matures cognitively, his perception 
of the social function of political parties crystallizes, although admittedly 
at different rates depending on his educational background. In the 
case of the independent sample there is a drop in ‘Don’t Know’ respon- 
dents of about 70 percentage points between the junior school children, 
ages g~10, and the sixth formexs, ages 16-18. Among the grammar and 
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comprehensive pupils, the drops between the two age spans, 11-12 
and 16-18, are 53 and 59 percentage points, respectively. During the 
period of 11-15 years, the normal school years for a secondary modern 
pupil, there is a noticeable degree in the rise of the adolescent’s level of 
awareness. Whereas at the age of 11, 8 out of 10 are unable to articulate 
their conception of the role of political parties in society, by the time 
they reach the age of 15 the ratio has declined to about 3 in 10. In 
spite of the gradual emergence of political awareness among the secon- 
FIGURE 1_,Unawareness of the need for political parties, by age and type of school 
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dary modern pupils, their position relative to the rest of the sample 
remains behind, even during the sixth-form period. 

Although a sizeable portion of the sample, around one-half, fails to 
articulate its conception of party purpose in society, the various defini- 
tions given by the rest of the sample are meaningful and they centre 
around the following functions: (1) pluralist: ‘represents peoples’ 
different ideas’, (2) pragmatist: ‘runs Parliament and country’, (3) 
ideological: ‘each party has its own opinion on what is best for the 
country’, (4) democratic instrument: ‘prevents dictatorships’, (5) power 
seeker: ‘tries to win seats in Parliament’, and (6) represents group 
interests: ‘helps working people’. 
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The above definitions of party purpose are not too remote from the 
usual classifications given by students of political parties. Sorauf lists 
the following as the main functions of parties: ‘propaganda’, ‘political 
socialization’, ‘policy making’, and other ‘non-political’ functions.13 
McDonald refers to political parties as ‘broker-mediator’, ‘manager- 
operator’, ‘nominator’, ‘organizer of opinion’, and an ‘organizational 
weapon’.'4 Almond and Powell summarize the aims of political parties 
to include ‘political recruitment’, ‘political socialization’, ‘interest 
articulation’, and ‘aggregation’.15 It is clear that some of these dimen- 
sions, especially the abstract ones, are absent from the definitions 
given by the adolescents. For example, one would not expect the young 
person, no matter how informed he is on current affairs, to be con- 
sciously aware of the education functions of political parties, let alone 


TABLE I Functions of political parties by type of school 














Type of school 
Prep. 

Functions Sec. Mod. Comp. Gram. Indep. All 

% % % % % 
Pragmatist 15 20 14 20 16 
Ideological 8 13 2I 23 15 
Pluralist 3 3 10 8 6 
Power seeking 5 5 5 5 5 
Democratic instrument I 6 9 6 5 
Class-interest — — 2 3 2 
Don’t know 68 53 39 35 52 
TOTAL 100 100 100 100 100 
N= 539 305 373 353 1570 





their ‘organizational weapon’ function. But on the whole they are 
aware of the need for political parties in order to manage the country. 

From the order of the findings in Table I, we note two things. First, 
few perceive, off-hand, party purpose in terms of class interests. This is 
particularly true among secondary modern and comprehensive pupils. 
An equal proportion of children from grammar and independent schools 
see the major purpose of political parties as ideological, i.e. to put 
forward different policies on how to govern the country. They are also 
similar in their overall definition of the pluralist, pragmatic, democratic 
and class representativeness of political parties. Mainly, comprehensive 
as well as secondary modern children define the function of political 
parties in non-ideological fashion. According to this group political 
parties are needed in order to ‘run the country’. Only 19 per cent of 
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the comprehensive pupils refer to the need for political parties in order 
to advocate different points of view on how to manage the country’s 
affairs. The corresponding percentage among the secondary modern 
pupils is about 8 per cent. There are also social class differences. ‘There 
are twice as many middle as there are working-class children who 
venture an ideological definition of party purpose, 21:10 per cent. The 
size of the working-class sample failing to respond to the question 
exceeds the middle class by about one-half, 62:40 per cent. Secondly, 
there is a general recognition of the consensual role of political parties. 


FIGURE 2 Do not think that ‘political parties are more harmful than they are helpful’, 
by age and type of school 
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This is demonstrated by the fact that very few describe political parties 
in terms of their power motive. 

The attitudes towards political parties could also be found in the 
responses to a direct question on whether or not they thought that 
political parties were more harmful than helpful. Of the whole sample, 
around 16 per cent viewed negatively the role of political parties. 
Among the older age groups, 15-18 years, between one-half and three- 
quarters disagreed with the above proposition, depending on the type of 
school under consideration as shown in Fig. 2. 

In order to assess appropriately the young person’s familiarity with 
concrete partisan ideologies, we analysed the responses to an open- 
ended question which asked the child to state the reasons behind his 
choice of a political party. Because of the open-ended format, the 
coding was difficult. Still, we were able to construct meaningful and 
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at the same time identifiable codes which covered the entire range of 
reasons given for choosing a certain party. Nine codes were utilized, in 
addition to the ‘Don’t Knows’, which were collapsed into two main 
categories. The first category included the complex answers which 


TABLE II Reasons for supporting a political party by party identification 





Con. Lib. Lab. 





Complex Reasons WA % % 
Criticism of other parties 25 6 25 
Agreement with policies 16 9 25 
Class interests I II — 
Business interests 4 — — 
Organizational qualities I I — 
Sub-total 47 27 50 
Simple reasons 

Good for country 19 23 16 
Good party 9 14 13 
Parental support II 14 4 
Key personalities 3 5 3 
Sub-total 42 56 36 
Don’t know II 17 14 
TOTAL 100 100 100 
N= 625 418 151 


Summary figures based on collapsed items 


Reasons 

Complex 47 27 50 
Simple 42 56 36 
Don’t know II 17 14 
TOTAL 100 100 100 
N= 625 418 151 








referred to (1) specific party policy, e.g. immigration, national health, 
trade unions, etc.; (2) an evaluative statement criticizing the other 
parties; (3) party alliance with social groups, e.g. working class, 
business, free enterprise, etc.; and (4) favourite party in terms of its 
organizational qualities. Simple reasons included the following: (1) 
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perception of own party as benevolent, e.g. ‘good for all the country’, 
‘helps us’, etc.; (2) identification with key personalities in the party; 
(3) reference to parental support, and (4) description of the party in the 
most general terms as ‘good’. 

Table II presents data which show the relationship between the 
reasons given for party choice and the actual party identification. 
Looking at the distribution of the answers in the collapsed table, we 


TABLE III Parents’ seasons for supporting a political party 








Reasons Con. Lab. 
% % 
Helps working class, poor people, 4 58 


welfare policies, equality 
Helps middle class, good for business, 37 3 
free enterprise 


Freedom of thought, individualism 4 — 
Best ideas 27 10 
Personalities of leaders — 

Other II 

Don’t know 4 19 
TOTAL 100 100 
N= 44 40 





notice that there are approximately twice as many Conservatives as there 
are Labour supporters who venture sophisticated reasons for their 
party choice. Likewise, the ratio between Liberal and Labour suppor- 
ters is 2:1. From the non-collapsed portion of the table, we find that one 
in ten of Labour supporters thinks of the party in terms ofits traditional 
link with the working class. A corresponding class image among either 
the Conservative or Liberal identifiers associating their party with the 
middle class or business is almost totally absent. Only 4 per cent of the 
Conservative young supporters justify their party loyalty in terms of the 
party’s alliance with the middle class. Although these results seem to 
confirm the current dialogue about a decline in class politics in Britain, 
a fuller acceptance of this claim awaits further evidence. All we can 
say now is that at a younger age party politicization has not produced 
among the party followers a distinct class image of society. 

However, once social class is presented in the context of the two main 
groups in society, i.e. trade unions and business, the process of class— 
party identification takes on a different dimension. We will show later 
on that the majority of the adolescents in this sample are aware that 
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the trade unions are the allies of the Labour Party and business of the 
Conservative Party. But first, let us look at the parents’ responses. 

According to Butler and Stokes, the class image of political parties in 
Britain is stronger among Labour than it is among Conservative 
supporters, They note that more than 80 per cent of working-class 
Labour identifiers use class imagery, whereas only 35 per cent of the 
middle-class Conservatives perceive of class as part of their party’s 
image.16 These figures provide a noticeable contrast to the adolescent 
data displayed in Table ITI, but not to our adult responses whereby we 
demonstrate in a different instrument the saliency of class in party 
politics. Table III gives the results to the open-ended question regarding 
the parents’ reasons for supporting a political party. Fifty-eight per 
cent of the Labour supporters define their support along class lines. Very 
few of the Conservatives—about 2 per cent—exhibit a working-class 
image of their party. There is, however, a sizeable number of the Con- 
servatives who justify their party identification in terms of middle-class 
ethos. Thirty-seven per cent of the Conservatives associate their party 
with helping the middle class, free enterprise and business. Fourteen 
per cent refer to individualism and freedom of thought, images which 
do not occur in the responses of the Labour supporters.17 

A second and a more direct method for assessing the young people’s 
awareness of class—party alliance is by finding out the extent to which 
there is a recognition of the link between trade unions and the Labour 
Party, on the one hand, and business and the Conservatives, on the 
other. These two social groups are adequate representatives of class 
division in British society and also appear to be comprehensible symbols 
which form a familiar part of the language of politics. 

It is clear from Table IV that by the age of 13-14 close to one-half of 
the sample are able to associate the Labour Party with trade unions.18 
From the age of 15 and onwards, eight out of ten give such an associa- 
tion. The visibility of class—party alliance in this manner does not neces- 
sarily imply that young people do internalize this link along the lines 
of their own social class background and party identification. For 
example, we do not find working-class Labour supporters to be over- 
whelmingly aware of the relationship between their party’s link with 
the trade unions. Children of middle-class background who are 
Conservative identifiers appear to be the most aware group concerning 
party-—class alliance in society. 

Dealing with the same theme, but phrased differently, we asked the 
parents to say which of the major parties usually helps them personally, 
the workers, and businessmen. Here we find that the impact of party 
identification is greater than that of social class; and middle-class 
parents’ perception of political parties is strikingly different than the 
working class. For example, between 55 and 60 per cent of working- 
class parents identified the Labour Party as their ally and that the 
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Conservative Party usually helps businessmen. While 73 per cent of 
middle-class parents gave the expected response concerning their 
party’s link with business, only 29 per cent said that the Labour Party 
helps the worker. Even when we look at partisanship rather than social 
class as the determining factor, we find that only a minority of the 
Conservative identifiers, 16 per cent, said that the Labour Party helps 
the workers. It is clear from the findings that identification with a 
political party has translated itself into a recognition by the majority 


TABLE IV Perception of alliance between political parties and trade unions and business, 














by age 

Form Junior I II TII IV vV VI 

Age gir w+ w+ 19+ 14+ 15+ 16-18+ All 
Trade unions 
help % % % % % % % % 
Labour 24 30 37 47 60 80 88 5I 
Conservative ar II 12 II 8 4 3 10 
Liberal 2 2 2 I 3 3 1 2 
Other = 4 3 5 4 5 4 4 
Don’t know 53 53 46 36 25 8 4 33 
TOTAL 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Business helps 
Conservative 18 22 34 45 61 84 87 48 
Labour 35 19 19 14 12 4 3 14 
Liberal — 4 3 I 2 2 2 2 
Other 3 3 3 4 2 3 5 3 
Don’t know 46 52 41 36 23 7 3 33 
TOTAL 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N= 66 263 347 277 334 123 160 1570 





that party identification with a political party implies actual benefit 
from that particular party. A sizeable minority of 10-13 per cent of 
both middle and working-class parents said that when it comes to the 
worker neither of the major parties offers its help. Furthermore, close 
to one-fifth of middle- and working-class parents could not say which 
of the major parties is on the side of the worker. This feeling that the 
workers have been abandoned by the political parties is mainly 
concentrated among the Conservative parents. It could well be that 
these latter responses are emanating from working-class Conservatives, 
and as such their party identification could be described as a protest, 
deviant vote. 
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Agreement in partisan attitudes between parents and offspring is 
higher among those who perceive the connection between the Conser- 
vative Party and business than those who associate the Labour Party 
with workers or trade unions. Sixty-seven per cent of parents and 
children agreed about Conservative/business alliance compared to 
52 per cent who identified the Labour Party with trade unions and 
workers. 


PARTISANSHIP 


One of the main themes encountered in the literature on voting con- 
cerns the primary influence of the family in transmitting its party 


FIGURE 3 Preferred sources of advice on voting intentions, by age 
50% 





Form I 0 Ii IV v VI 
Yrs. t+ 2+ B+- M+ B+ 16-18+- 


identification to the offspring. The actual development of partisanship, 
though mediated through family influence, proceeds without explicit 
indoctrination by the parents into party norms. As children grow older, 
they tend to seek less their parents’ advice on voting. Although there is 
this decline in reliance on parental advice, Hess and Torney point out 
that among the 12-year-olds in their sample, around one-half think 
it is only right to adopt the parents’ party allegiance.19 . 

Our own data support the above observation, as shown in Fig. 3. 
Throughout the secondary school years, ages 11-18, there is a marked 
decline from 60 to 12 per cent in the proportion of children who 
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named their parents as the first source of advice on voting. During 
the same period there is a rise from 30 to 80 per cent in the size of those 
who said that their decision on how to vote would be reached indepen- 
dently. Two questions related to the issue of voting were put to the 
parents. First, they were asked if they thought children should grow up 
to mirror their parents’ party tradition; second, we asked what they 
thought of the claim ‘that the main reason people are Labour, Con- 
servative or Liberal is usually because their parents were for that party’. 
The overwhelming majority disagreed with the first question; more 
than go per cent said that children should wait to grow up before 
deciding which party to join. On the second question, 60 per cent agreed 
with the above statement, while 30 per cent disagreed with it. 

The apparent inadvertent influence of the family in the area of 
partisanship has prompted Hess and Torney to suggest using their 
Identification—Model to explain the process of party attachment at an 
early age. According to this model, attitudes to political parties are 
acquired ‘through imitating the norms provided by significant others 
present in the immediate environment of the child’.2° Greenstein 
advances a similar psychological-type explanation. He argues that 
partisanship could be viewed as a process of psychological identification 
which enables the child to relate to other groups akin to him: 


Therefore one element in the earliness of party identifications, and 
in their subsequent stability, may be that they help maintain a sense 
of personal identity, as well as a link between the child, his parents 
and other significant individuals and groups.2! 


Hyman adopts a more encompassing view of party identification. He 
attributes an independent socializing influence to political parties. 
Since people are not socialized into specific party ideology, they utilize 
the party as an ‘organizing principle for handling the new issues, on 
which specific socialization has not been possible’.22 

While there is merit in the above types of explanation, they fall short 
from accounting for other specifically rational reasons for identifying 
with a political party. As we will show in the discussion on party images, 
very few say that they support a political party because their parents do. 
During mid-adolescence, around the age of 14, reasons given for 
supporting a political party include sophisticated answers dealing with 
issues and policies of parties. 

Hence, the psychological types of explanation advanced by Green- 
stein, and Hess and Torney are useful in explaining early partisanship. 
It would be naive to say that people continue to support a political 
party in adulthood because of an ever-present psychological need 
which has its roots in childhood. It could well be that party identifica- 
tion is mediated through social and personal factors. In the case of 
Britain, one could say that the role of the family is to transmit to the 
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child social class norms which in turn influence party attachment. We 
shall return to this point later on. 

What we will attempt to do in the first part of this section is examine 
developmentally the emergence of party identification and the bases for 
generational changes in party identification. This will be carried out in 
the context of the adolescent’s perception of his family party allegiance, 
his social and educational experience. Special attention will be devoted 
to assessing the direct impact of the family on the party identification 
of the offspring, by comparing the responses of the parents to those of 
their children. 

Independent assessment of the extent to which parents and children 
agree on party identification seems to question the long accepted thesis, 
based on retrospective interviewing, that the majority of citizens, both 
in the United States?* and Britain, grow up to mirror the party alle- 
giance of their parents instilled during childhood. 

The summary of findings from an exploratory English study supports 
the claim that the partisan influence of the family is not as strong as it 
was made out to be. Dowse and Hughes find that of the children, (1) 
30 per cent are unable to name a party preference either for themselves 
or for their parents, (2) 25 per cent choose the same party with which 
their parents identify, (3) 22 per cent assign a party preference to their 
parents but none to themselves, (4) 17 per cent state their party pre- 
ference, but not their parents’, and (5) 6 percenthave a party preference 
which differs from their parents’.24 

In pairing children with their parents, 45 per cent of the former 
failed to identify correctly the voting preference of the latter, according 
to the above authors. However, they go on to say that ‘for those children 
reporting a parental preference, the accuracy of their perceptions was 
fairly high’.?5 Data from another exploratory study emphasizing the 
political heterogeneity of the family show that when it comes to choosing 
a party, close to 45 per cent of the 14- to 18-year-olds in the sample did 
not assign a party preference to themselves.2¢ 

It should be said that in spite of this rather high level of uncertainty 
regarding the party identification among young people, the majority 
intend to vote during election time. Abrams and Little discover that 
although 32 per cent of those under 25 years of age in their sample 
indicated uncertainty about their voting intention, only 11 per cent 
said that they would not vote at-the General Elections.2? The latter 
figures are confirmed in the results of three other studies on young 
people in Britain. The first, based on a random sample of 17- to 20-year- 
olds in Bristol, showed that of the whole sample only 18-1 per cent said 
they had no intention of voting at election time.28 Among the 19- and 
20-year-olds only one in ten said he or she would abstain from voting. 
Nossiter found that at the age of 11 and 12 nine out of ten children 
assigned a party preference to themselves.29 Abramson, referring to a 
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national sample of young people, reports that go per cent said that 
they would vote at the age of 21, more than 80 per cent identified with 
a major party, and a similar proportion agreed in general about the 
importance of voting.30 ive 

One of the main reasons for the discrepancy in the degree’of parent- 
child agreement on party identification could be due to the methods of 
investigation, namely that children and adults are asked to recollect 
the party preference of their parents. Inaccurate reporting, especially 
by adults concerning their parents’ earliest party identification, is 
bound to happen which might distort the findings. Second, and more 
important, children tend to attach a party identification to themselves 
which corresponds to the family tradition for psychological reasons. 
Such a claim is advanced by Neimi: 


Of the several types of errors observed in students’ reports, potentially 
the most significant is bias in the direction of students’ own values and 
preferences. Such bias may serve an important psychological function 
for youths, by making it appear to themselves and others that they 
are not really so different from their parents.3? 


Hence, when comparing independently parents to their children, 
Jennings and Neimi’s results substantiated the British findings. They 
discovered that only 59 per cent of the total children identified with the 
same party as their parents.32 Likewise, a Japanese study concluded 
that slightly more than one-half of the children in the sample gave a 
party preference identical to that of their parents.33 

In most of the studies cited above, however, the fact remains that of 


those children who identified with a political party, the majority chose the family ` 


party identification. Moreover, awareness on the part of the offspring of 
the parents’ party identification operates as a powerful factor in con- 
tributing to the offspring’s own party identification. The result of the 
exploratory studies cited above has shown that incongruency between 
party identification of parents and children was usually due to the 
rejection of established parties and not to a different party loyalty. 

The presence of a relatively high proportion of independent young 
voters is usually attributed to the political climate of the country, 
changes from one generation to another in the ideologies of the parties, 
emergence of new mobility patterns, and changes within the structure 
of the family. Dowse and Hughes have also suggested that this early 
defection in party identification is temporary and confined to pre- 
adulthood.84 In other words, once the offspring settles into the social 
class of his family, he acquires parental party identification through 
awareness of the class-party alliance. From the evidence presented by 
Butler and Stokes it is shown that in contrast to France, the United 
States and Japan, the majority of British adults who failed to identify 
the party of their father, nevertheless had a party preference, which 
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suggested the strong compensating influence of occupational experi- 
ence,35 

If we examine the relationship between partisanship and social class 
throughout the age span 11-18, the first observation to be noted is the 
‘stability of the middle-class identifiers which is around one-half of the 
middle-class group within every age range. In contrast, the size of the 
working-class Labour supporters is less and comprises slightly more than 
one-third of the entire working-class adolescents. The stronger link 
among the electorate between the middle-class and the Conservative 
Party, compared to that found between the working class and the 
„Labour Party, seems to have its genesis in the formative years. - 

Turning to the two deviant cases in class—party alliance, we find that 
up to the fifth form the proportion of the working-class Conservatives 
does not amount to more than one-fifth of the 11- to 15-year-olds in 
this group. But by the time these adolescents complete the fifth and 
sixth forms, this proportion increases to approximately one-half. For 
our purpose, two factors operate to explain the identification of the 
working-class adolescents with the Conservative Party. First, fifth- and 
sixth-form education usually completed in grammar and independent 
schools, acts to promote awareness of chances of upward mobility and 
middle-class jobs. This in turn might enhance identification with the 
Conservative Party. Second, and equally important, it could well be 
that these adolescents come from aspiring working-class homes where 
the parents, themselves are Conservative supporters. Table V in which 
we control for social class and party identification of the parents as 
reported by the offspring, attempts to isolate the influence of the school 
on the adolescents’ partisanship. ‘These working-class children who come 
from Labour homes and attend grammar and comprehensive schools 
identify more with the Conservative Party than working-class children 
who come from Labour homes and attend secondary modern schools. 

If we are-to examine in some detail the changes in party identification 
over a time dimension, the obvious thing to do is to look at the same 
respondents over a period of time. This, of course, we are unable to do. 
We can, however, shed some light on the generational differences by 
comparing the parents’ party identification to that of their children, 
based on the independent responses of the children and a sub-sample of 
the parents. 

Table VI Sas party identification of the parents and children, 
broken down by social class. Here we find that there is a slight shift to 
the Conservative Party among both the paired children and the entire 
children sample. This, on the face of it, might seem to contradict the 
findings of Butler and Stokes who detected a generational shift in 
favour of the Labour Party. It would be difficult to verify this claim 
from our results since we are only dealing with two generations; 
‘moreover, the overall position of the Labour supporters is relatively 
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stable across the two generations. Even within each social class we 
find the proportion of the Labour identifiers to be more or less the 
same. First, more of the children than of the parents chose a party with 
which to identify. One lack of party identification among the working- 
class parents which extended to one-third of this group reflected, not 
apathy, but maybe withdrawal of support of their traditional ally, the 
Labour Party. Second, the political feeling of the country at the time our 
survey was carried out showed a 17 per cent lead in favour of the 
Conservative Party. The presence of ‘Tory Climate’ undoubtedly acted 
as an important political stimulus which provided the young non- 
identifiers with the necessary impetus to finally make up their mind in 
choosing a political party. This appears to be true nationally, as shown 
by the results of a youth survey carried out in November 1969. A similar 
phenomenon occurred in 1966, prior to the General Election. Abramson 


TABLE VI Party identification by social class and generation 











Party Parents Paired children All children 

Identification W.C. M.C. All W.C. M.C. All W.C. M.C. All 

% h% % % bw % % % % 
Conservative 10 45 30 28 50 41 24 56 39 
Labour 48 18 3I 43 17 28 38 15 27 
Liberal 7 13 10 7 19 14 8 II 10 
Minority 2 2 2 3 2 3 5 4 4 
Don’t know 37 22 27 19 12 14 25 18 20 
TOTAL 100 100 100 IOO I00 I00 I100 I100 100 
N= 60 84 144 60 84 144 716 75I 1570 


cited Gallup data which showed the majority of youth to be in favour of 
the Labour Party, thus reflecting the general mood of the country at 
the time. 

Methodologically, it is important to find out the exact nature of 
reporting by parents and children on various aspects of partisanship. 
This is essential if we are to test the validity of adult retrospective 
responses on matters of party identification. The data presented in 
Table VII is intended to help us accomplish this task. Comparing the 
figures from the two samples, we notice that, in spite of the rather small 
number of paired respondents, there are almost an equal proportion of 
children who identify with a political party, around 8o per cent of the 
paired and entire children sample. Likewise, the proportion of those 
children who are unable to assign a party preference to their parents is 
identical in the two children groups, around one-fourth in each case. 
Slightly more than one-half of those who assigned a party preference 
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to their parents chose a party identical to their own. This latter figure, 
when compared to that measuring the proportion of children agreeing 
with their parents, each measured independently, is inflated by ïo 
per cent. This finding is in line with the observation made earlier that 
children tend to conform to their perception of the family party tradi- 
tion. If children tend to exaggerate their parents’ party identification, 
the parents do the reverse: only 43 per cent of the parents assigned a 
party preference to their children, compared to 77 per cent of the 
children who did the same for their parents. The accuracy of naming 
the right party for the children by the parents and vice versa is much 


TABLE VII Parent-child comparisons on various aspects of partisanship 





Paired All 

Type of comparison Sample Sample 
(N = 145) (N = 3,570) 
% % 

Children identifying with a party 85 80 

Children assigning party identification to parents 77 70 

Parents identifying with a party 73 — 

Agreement between child’s perception of parents’ 

party identification and his own 53 50 
Parents assigning party identification to children 43 — 


Children naming correctly parents’ party identification 42 — 
Children who could not assign a party identification 


to parents and to themselves 44 42 
Parent-child agreement on party identification, 

each measured independently 41 — 
Parents naming correctly child’s party identification 27 — 
Agreement between parent’s perception of child’s party 

identification and parents’ party identification 22 — 
Children assigning party identification to parents, but 

none to themselves 8 10 


lower, and here the children are more accurate than their parents. Of 
the whole sample, only 27 per cent of the parents identified correctly 
their children’s party identification, compared to 42 per cent of the 
children who named accurately the parents party preference. It is 
against a similar kind of American evidence that Neimi ‘recommended 
against the use of parents’ reports as accurate indicators of youths’ 
partisanship’.36 

In spite of a modest agreement in the party identification of parents 
and children, among those children who ventured a party identification 
of their parents, the correlation between their perception of the parents’ 
and the parents actual party identification was quite high as shown in 
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Table VIII: The overwhelming majority of American and British 
respondents whose parents expressed a voting preference reported 


TABLE VIII Comparison between American and English Respondents regarding children’s 
reporting of parents’ party identification based on parents who reported their 
party identification3? 











Parents’ partisanship 
Child’s reporting of 
parents’ party identification Conservative / Republican Labour / Democrat 
% % % % 
Conservative/Republican 88 96 87 84 
Labour/Democrat 12 4 13 16 
TOTAL 100 100 100 100 


accurately the parents’ partisanship. It is slightly higher among Con- 
servative and Republican families than it is among Labour and Demo- 
crats. This is also true of the parents. Excluding non-identifiers, among 
the children there was a high correlation between the parents’ percep- 
tion of the child’s party identification and the actual party identification 
of the child (Tau-b = -84). 

The extent of bias in reporting the parents’ party identification by 
the child is demonstrated in Fig. 4 for American and British data. It is 


FIGURE 4 Comparison between American and British respondents based on children’s 
perception of parents and children’s and parents’ actual party identifications®® 
(Tau-b correlations) 


Childs perception of parents’ 
party identification 






English 0:58 
American 0:59 


English 0:56 
American 0:58 


Parents’ own Child’s own 
party identification English 0°45 party identification 
American 0°47 


interesting to note how similar the correlations are. For both the 
American and British data, the correlation between the parents’ party 
‘identification as perceived by the child is greater than the correlation 
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between the parents and children, each measured independently, 
by ‘10. 

Distortion in recalling the party identification of the parents occurs 
more frequently among Labour than Conservative supporters. Whereas 
55 per cent of the Labour parents and children agreed independently 
in their party identification, the corresponding percentage based on 
perceived parental partisanship and own party identification is around 
70 per cent. The actual and perceived party identification are almost 
identical in the case of the Conservative supporters. If one could 
generalize from our data, then one must view with caution the Butler 
and Stokes results showing go per cent child—parent agreement among 
their Labour supporters.39 

Of the whole sample, 30 per cent were unable to assign a party 
preference to their parents. There were school and social class differen- 
ces. Of the middle class, 19 per cent could not name their parents’ 
party identification, compared to 30 per cent of the working class. Close 
to one-half of the secondary modern children did- not know their 
parents’ partisanship. Among the comprehensive, grammar and inde- 
pendent pupils, the corresponding percentages were 31, 13 and 21, 
respectively. 


CONCLUSION 


Awareness on the part of the young concerning the relationship between 
social class and party does not translate itself to the same extent into a 
subjective feeling as to which party represents class interests. Whereas 
there is a recognition that trade unions support the Labour Party and 
business the Conservatives, we detect no corresponding explicit class 
image of the adolescent’s preferred party. This is in contrast to the 
parents who have exhibited a salient class image of political parties. 
Hence, it is clear that not only is the overt inculcation into party norms 
not taking place, there is no transmission at an early age of informa- 
tion about the connection between class and party. On the basis af this 
evidence, it is possible to suggest that the bond which links the adult in 
British society as a member of a social class to a specific party crystallizes 
later on during adulthood, mainly through occupational experience. 

It is well to keep in mind, however, that in spite of the rather modest 
level of agreement in party identification among parents and children 
(around 50 per cent), the magnitude of the correlation is higher than 
that shown in other related parent-child comparisons. Whereas the 
Tau-b correlation for party identification is -45, with respect to report- 
ing the parents’ political activity it is -23, subjective social class -20, 
political contact within the family -18, importance of voting -16, and 
discussion on politics in the home 13. 
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The young sociologist: some factors involved in 
entry to the academic world’ 


Whilst it is probably true, as at least one reviewer has observed,? that 
sociologists have written about themselves more often than they com- 
monly assume, it also seems to be the case, as the same writer maintains, 
that the sociology of sociologists has left a good many stones unturned: 
we hope that in looking at young academic sociologists we shall be 
able to meet, at least in part, this indictment of the sociologists’ failure 
to fully comprehend their own occupational structure. 

Some of the questions to be asked have already been posed by 
Tiryakian,? who suggests that we are still short of information on the 
recruitment of persons to various branches of the sociological profession. 
Neither, he further argues, do we have a great deal of data on how 
sociologists compare with other professionals. By looking at academic 
sociologists and comparing them with those with whom they initially 
graduated, not only will we hopefully learn something about those 
features that characterize sociologists from non-sociologists, but we 
may also observe the extent to which those who remain in the academic 
world are the élite of the élite:4 in other words, we can attempt to 
assess whether the higher education sector is able to attract the most 
able and highly qualified personnel. 

One preliminary point needs to be emphasized, concerning the 
category of ‘academic sociologists’. We have not merely focused upon 
those employed in the university sector; rather our group embraces 
all those employed in higher education in the sense outlined by the 
Robbins report . . . ‘the universities in Great Britain, and those colleges 
that provide courses for the education and training of teachers . . . in 
addition the Colleges of Advanced Technology, the advanced work 
undertaken in a great number of technical and commercial colleges.’5 
Thus academic sociologists have been regarded by us as those employed 
in universities, colleges of education, polytechnics and colleges of tech- 
nology: these are all degree awarding or degree level institutions and 
for this reason it seems somewhat inaccurate to concentrate upon one 
more socially prestigious area. What detail may be lost as a result of 
this broad sweep should be made up through a more comprehensive 
* David Webb B.A. M.A. Research Assistant. University of Leicester 
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approach to what the academic world increasingly covers. We do, in 
any event, make occasional comments about the variability within the 
total higher education sector. 

This present report is based upon an analysis of the replies given to a 
questionnaire sent to all those who graduated in sociology in 1966— 
both academics and non-academics. The survey—a follow-up of an 
earlier one carried out by Joan Abbott’—was undertaken in the 
autumn of 1971, just a little over five years since the respondents had 
received their first degrees. Even for those who had delayed entering 
employment as a result of postgraduate study—and this applies par- 
ticularly to academic sociologists—it seems likely that career plans 
will have been to a large measure consolidated. It follows, then, from 
our general interest in all those who were sociology graduates in 1966 
that we are able to make a number of comparisons between those 
who remain in the academic world and those who enter non-academic 
occupations.” 

At the time of our survey, of those graduates who were engaged in 
full time or part time employment, just under a quarter (2473 per cent) 
were employed as academic sociologists of some sort or another. Even 
if we regard the number who have become academics as a percentage 
of all respondents to our questionnaire (not just those who are employed, 
but also including housewives and those who have once more become 
full time students), we still find that a sizeable proportion—18:8 per 
cent—are engaged in this field. Either way, it seems appropriate to 
comment on the large percentage of sociology graduates who are 
recruited to instruct others, either by means of research or teaching, in 
the subject that they had studied whilst undergraduates. Typically, 
those who graduated in sociology but have not pursued academic 
careers have entered social work, school teaching, industry or planning.® 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the academics is revealed by the 
fact that whilst female sociology graduates outnumber their male 
counterparts by three to two, amongst the professional sociologists, 
some 6o per cent are male. In a sense, of course, sociologists should not 
be amazed at this under-representation of females; it is, after all, a 
well documented feature of most professions,® and Fava has drawn our 
attention to the way in which the same pattern characterizes the 
sociologists’ occupational structure in the United States.1° In some 
measure this can be explained in terms of male superiority at first 
degree performance,!! as this imbalance would tend to encourage 
more males than females to enter those occupations that stipulate the 
possession of a good degree. The process seems, however, a good deal 
more complicated than the mechanical relationship between degree 
class and occupational selection, and this is suggested to some extent 
when we consider that of the sixty-seven who were academics immedi- 
ately upon graduating, only 46-3 per cent were males: in other words, 
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the cooling out that takes place in the first few years of academic life— 
be it due to pressure of work, felt inadequacy or family pressure—radi- 
cally alters the proportions of men and women occupying such posts. 
Hence, of the twenty-eight who dropped out of the academic world be- 
tween their first job and the time of the survey, females accounted for 
75 per cent. It is perhaps worthwhile to note that those women who had 
moved from academic posts were not, at the time of the survey, char- 
acterized by playing exclusively domestic roles, with only five of the 
twenty-one being housewives. Now whilst it is true that when com- 
pared with those women who remained in the profession twice as many 
of the females who dropped out of academic sociology were married, 
only half of this group also had children, so it seems that marriage in 
itself rather than marriage and children precipitates a break with 
academic life: it may well be that movement to a new area upon marri- 
age is the crucial factor involved in lessening the young female sociolo- 
gist’s chances of suitable academic employment. 

Of course, it is also possible that there are intra-university factors 
involved in the decision of female academics to change their employ- 
ment. It might be that there is very much a male oriented atmosphere 
in university and college departments that may militate against the 
successful assimilation of female colleagues, Certainly Bates has ob- 
served as much for the American context when he writes that ‘.. . there 
is some degree of discrimination against women in the professions and 
learned disciplines, including sociology . . .2. He does, however, go on 
to suggest that another contributory factor, reflecting a whole matrix 
of cultural forces, may also be at work, namely that women simply do 
not offer their services to employers: this, he argues, is quite possibly 
of major importance rather than the straightforward refusal to employ 
women.12 

The withdrawal from academic life would not appear to be solely due 
to differential role expectations for men and women: after all, this 
explanation could not possibly account for the seven males who dropped 
out of academic sociology into some other occupation. Table I indi- 
cates that amongst those who were no longer academics, degree grades 
were considerably poorer than those who have remained in, or have 
recently entered, sociology. It may well be, therefore, that this factor 
too has led these graduates to feel that an area of employment in which 
less importance is attached to formal qualifications would be preferable 
to a career in which they might see themselves as inadequate 
performers. 

Now whilst those who have remained in the academic world are 
clearly better qualified in first degree terms than those who changed 
to other careers, when we look at the patterns of higher degrees held 
by these two groups, those who remain as professional sociologists do 
not appear to be all that noticeably better qualified than those who 
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TABLE I Degree class of those who left academic sociology 


Those who left sociology Present academic sociologists 





Male Female 

First — ne : ots 
2i 3 8 29 37 
aii 3 10 II 
Undivided — — 2 
3rd = 3 4\,, 
Pass — 1 17 1(73 
Other — — 2 
No data — — 3 
Total 28 60 


Chi square on cells combined above: 4? = 4:86, df = 1, p < 0'05 





have left academic employment. However, Table II shows that the 
more striking difference is between those who are still studying for 
higher degrees; those who have remained in the academic world being 
much more firmly committed to working for masters’ or doctoral 
degrees. As Carter has pointed out, the non-completion of higher 
degrees is by no means unusual amongst young sociologists, even 
several years after graduating. He suggests that appointments may 
often be made prior to the submission of a thesis, with the result that 
time required for lecture preparation will delay the successful comple- 
tion of any work for the higher degree upon which the young staff 
member may well be engaged.13 


TABLE 11 Possession of higher degrees—present sociologists and those who have left the academic 
world 


Those who left Present academic 





sociology sociologists 
Holds higher degree 9 (32:1%) 28 (467%) 
Still studying for higher degree 2 (71%) 15 (250%) 
Does not have higher degree 17 (607%) 17 (28:3%) 
Total 28 (99'9%) 60 (100:0%) 








x2 = 8-3, df = 2, p < 0-02 


We can summarize our observations about the possession of higher 
degrees by these academic ‘leavers’ and ‘stayers’ by saying that those 
who remain in academic posts are not necessarily more likely to have a 
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higher degree, though they will certainly have been more likely to have 
started reading for such a qualification and to be still studying for a 
masters degree or doctorate. Even so, it may not be until some years 
after graduation (more than the five or so in the present instance), that 
the higher degrees possessed by those who remain in the academic 
world surpass those of the individuals who decided to change their 
employment to another field. 

We have seen that a considerable number of graduates, especially 
females, changed their employment from academic sociologist to some 
other occupation. At the same time, however, a number of individuals 
who graduated in sociology in 1966 entered the academic world from 
careers which they had earlier started upon:14 something like a third 
(34 per cent) of those who were academic sociologists at the time of 
our survey entered the discipline after such a period of other employ- 
ment. Because numbers are small, it is difficult to generalize about the 
pattern of movement from other jobs into sociology: there does not 
seem to be any systematic profile except in the case of those whose first 
job was as a teacher in further education. A third of these (6 out of 18) 
have moved into academic sociology, which perhaps suggests that a 
high degree of mobility between the two fields of further and higher 
education is possible. Whether these individuals entered further educa- 
tion with an eye to eventual movement into academic sociology we 
cannot unfortunately tell: it would, nevertheless, certainly seem to be 
a possibility. 

Even though our data may indicate that re-entry to the academic 
world is both easier and more common than is generally assumed, 
Table ITI suggests that this conclusion must be qualified by stating that 


TABLE III Time at which academic world was entered, by employing institution 








Present employer Sociologist since ‘Recent? entrants to 











graduating academic sociology 
University 31 (795) 11 (52°4) 
Non-university 8 (20'5) 10 (47:6) 
Total 39 (100-0) 21 (100°0) 








x? = 8-3, df = 1, p < oo! 


the more recent entrants are less likely to be recruited to the university 
sector of higher education. Typically, then, the university academic 
sociologist is one who has entered his university post immediately 
upon completing his studies, whether for a first or higher degree: it is 
this area that the graduate who has interrupted his sociological studies 
with other employment will have the most difficulty in entering. 
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We have already noted the under-representation of women amongst 
academic sociologists, and seen that 75 per cent of those who drop out 
of the discipline are females. It is interesting, therefore, to note that 
female new-entrants to the subject are not in quite such a minority as we 
might initially suppose. Certainly they comprise less than one half 
(42:8 per cent) of those who re-enter academic life, and although this 
does not redress the overall balance in favour of women, it nevertheless 
reduces the dramatic nature of the trend. Furthermore, as Table IV 
shows, the female new entrants are considerably better qualified—in 


TABLE Iv Degree classes of those who enter academic sociology from other employment, by sex 





Males Females 


Ist Th P; 
2i 4 4 


I 
gii 6 3 
Undivided —>9 2-5 
Pass 3 — 


Other, no data 2 — 








Total 12 9 





Fisher Exact Probability Test on Cells Gombined Above: p < 0'025 


first degree terms anyway—than are their male counterparts. It may 
well be, of course, that it is in part this reason that accounts for their 
success at regaining entry to academic life—the successful female in a 
man’s world has to be better qualified than the males who are habitually 
recruited. At the same time, though, it is not solely a case of superior 
qualifications enabling the female sociology graduate to transcend the 
culturally prescribed social role that she is generally expected to play: 
it would seem from other research that allied factors of perseverance, 
commitment, and of course ability, are of crucial importance in the 
female graduates’ determination to follow through a chosen academic 
career despite the difficulties involved. 

So far, then, our consideration of those 1966 sociology graduates 
who are at present engaged in academic employment has led us off at 
somewhat of a tangent to examine the factors involved in why some 
may leave and others enter the academic world. We now return to 
examining the characteristics of those who we can assume have to a 
large measure decided to remain within the bounds of sociology, and 
in particular some of the more direct educational influences that we 
suggest have a bearing upon precipitating academic rather than other 
careers. 

Table V shows that when they were undergraduates, those who have 
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TABLE V Academic sociologists and non-academics, by nature of first degree course 





Type of degree course : Academics Non-academics 





Sociology only 45 (75%) 141 (547%) 
Sociology as a joint subject or subsidiary 15 (25%) 117 (45'3%) 





Total Go (100%) 258 (100%) 
ne ee 
x? = T3, df = 1, p < oor 


become academics are more likely to have read sociology alone, rather 
than to have studied the subject along with subsidiary courses in other 
disciplines: it seems probable that the rather more intensive study of 
the subject that is likely to take place in such a setting may well 
facilitate, through an ‘anticipatory socialization’ process,16 an aware- 
ness of what is involved in academic sociology and a consequent 
commitment to the discipline. Because of the ‘closeness’ to academic 
life that may be afforded the student in specialist sociology courses, it 
is possible that the likelihood of a career in such a world may that 
much more readily enter his occupational horizon and will hence come 
within his ‘scan’ of available jobs.1? We are suggesting, therefore, that 
the structure of certain courses, in terms of content as well as staff- 
student interaction, may well encourage a greater proportion of 
students to follow academic careers. However, it is of no use if the 
prospective sociologist cannot reach the necessary standard in order to 
receive post-graduate finance or for what is regarded as an adequate 
first degree performance when it comes to applying for posts. It does 
appear, though, both from our data for 1966 graduates, and that 
obtained for those who graduated in 1970, that specialists in under- 
graduate sociology do achieve better grades,18 so that their chances of 
in fact going on to pursue post-graduate studies will be that more 
easily realised. It seems, then, that specialist departments not only 
socialize their students to follow particular careers, but also make such 
careers more accessible than do those sociology departments in which 
the students read sociology along with other subjects. This mechanism, 
almost a dualism within the training of sociology undergraduates, 
would seem to provide the answer to the problem of sociology having 
to be a training ground for both future academics as well as for those 
to whom the subject is of little more than general interest:19 perhaps 
this is already implicitly recognized within academic sociology as being 
one way of handling the dilemma of two almost discrete needs within 
the subject. 

There is another respect in which the structure of undergraduate 
training would appear to generate a rather specific recruitment to the 
academic world. Whilst 14:8 per cent of all graduates received their 
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degrees as a result of attending non-university institutions, only 8-3 per 
cent of our academic sociologists had studied in this sector of higher 
education (a difference, as Table VI shows, that is statistically signifi- 
cant at the o.or level). In part, this difference may be accounted for 
by the tendency for non-university graduates to fare less well at first 
degree level,2° which would tend to preclude those who studied outside 
the universities from starting out on the academic path. Unfortunately, 
though, our data do not enable us to discern whether this pattern is 
caused by something more complicated than the rather straightforward 
factor of performance at first degree level: it could, for example, be the 
result of differential recruitment to the university and non-university 
sectors in the first place. Couper has suggested that it is the ‘work 
image’ of non-universities that appeals to many students rather than 
more esoteric concerns:2! if this is in fact the case, then the cultural 
atmosphere of these institutions would militate against aspirations 


TABLE VI Institutional type of undergraduate study: academic sociologists and non-academics 











Academics Non-academics 
University 55 (987%) 216 (83°7%) 
Non-university 5 ( 83%) 42 (163%) 
Total 60 (100%) 258 (100%) 








72 = 71, df = 1,p <00I 


towards an academic career. Whatever the reasons may be, it is cer- 
tainly the fact that the more established and indeed prestigious sector 
of higher education is providing a higher proportion of academics than 
would be suggested by the number of students graduating from the 
two types of institutions. 

We now move on from considering the undergraduate educational 
experience of the young sociologists to look at the postgraduate quali- 
fications they obtained: typically it is such a quality that is seen to 
characterize the academic—it denotes the intellectual excellence that 
is supposed to mark him off from those in other professions.?2 We have, 
of course, already touched upon the possession of higher degrees in 
discussing some of the factors involved in individuals leaving or entering 
the academic world; we now examine these qualifications in rather 
more detail amongst those who comprise our group of professional 
sociologists: 46 per cent of these were in possession of higher degrees 
at the time our study was undertaken; this total proportion comprising 
35, per cent holding masters’ degrees and 11 per cent with doctorates. 
Additionally, a further 26-6 per cent of the sociologists were still engaged 
in reading for higher degrees, a feature which, as we have already seen, 
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might be expected to characterize the young academic. From Table VII 
it seems fair to conclude that the academics are considerably better 
qualified than those who have entered other careers, especially if we 
assume that those who are at present still studying are likely to eventu- 
ally hold higher degrees. 

We have seen that a high proportion of those so qualified enter the 
academic world, though at the same time, of course, this does not 
imply that a high proportion of those in academic posts will necessarily 
possess higher degrees—indeed, as we found, only just under half the 
young sociologists are so qualified at the present. Should this latter 
characteristic be taken as some sort of indication of the inferior 
academic standard of sociology departments in comparison with other 
disciplines? Whilst it is true that the proportion of academics in 
sociology (along with the other ‘social sciences’ and ‘arts’ subjects) who 
have postgraduate degrees is lower than in, say, the natural sciences, 


TABLE vit Distribution of higher degrees between academic sociologists and non-academics 














Academics Non-academics 
Has higher degree 28 (46-7%) 29 (11'°5%) 
Still studying for higher degree 15 (25:0%) 20 ( 77%) 
Does not have higher degree 17 (28:3%) 209 (80:°8%) 
Total 60 (100'0%) 258 (100'0%) 





x? = 66-4, df = 2, p < 0'001 


this would seem to be a reflection of the relationship between rapid 
expansion and the pool of available graduates reading for higher 
degrees rather than intellectual standards per se. Hence, if the provision 
is not made to train graduate sociologists and yet there is still a demand 
for academics, then it is inevitable that a relatively low percentage will 
possess further degrees. Furthermore, the young academic who has to 
read for a degree whilst performing his normal job obligations will not, 
as we have earlier suggested, have had the time to complete his thesis. 
It may well be, then, that increased provision of training at postgradu- 
ate level and a possible tailing off in the expansion of sociology will 
see the proportion of sociologists with higher degrees approaching that 
characterizing the natural sciences. 


It is once again thatwe interruptour discussion of academic sociologists 
in general to consider some of the differences that exist between the 
various branches of the higher education sector—in this particular 
instance any variations in the distribution of higher degrees. We might 
expect that the universities, being the most prestigious institutions, are 
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able to attract the more highly qualified staff; Table VITI shows that 
to some extent this is found to be the case, with one half of the young 
academics employed in the university sector possessing higher degrees 
whilst only a third of those in non-university employment are so 
qualified. However, our data do not show that the difference between 
the qualifications of those in the two sectors is such to be statistically 
significant: perhaps this is an indication that the relative status be- 
tween the universities and other institutions, at least in terms of 
sociology, is shifting in favour of the latter. Certainly other evidence 
would seem to point in this direction. Collison and Webber, for example, 
have shown that authors of journal articles are, in recent years, coming 
increasingly from the non-university sector.28 Again, the recent launch- 
ing of a journal that includes a relatively high proportion of non- 
university people on the editorial board may also be a reflection of the 
changing prestige of this sector,24 and we also know that of recent 
entrants to the British Sociological Association, a higher proportion 


TABLE VIII Type of employer and possession of higher degrees by academic sociologists 











Universities Non-university 
Possess higher degree 22 (52°4%) 6 (33°3%) 
Still studying for higher degree 10 (23°€%) 5 (27°8%) 
No higher degree 10 (23°8%) 7 (38-9%) 
Total 42 (100:0%) 18 (100:0%) 





g? = 2:007, df = 2, p < 05 


than of all current members are employed in Polytechnics, technical 
colleges and colleges of education.25 Perhaps, then, the movement in 
the relative prestige of university and non-university sociology is under 
way. 

Our final concern in this research note is to look briefly at an im- 
portant aspect of the young sociologist’s occupational role. In so doing, 
we will attempt to say something about the nature of the tasks the 
sociologists habitually perform as a result of their occupational obliga- 
tions. Halsey and Trow have pointed out in some detail the research- 
teaching dichotomy that is by and large an integral feature of the 
academic role.26 They stress that inevitably a measure of compromise 
has to be reached and that a greater emphasis will have to be placed 
upon one task at the expense of the other. Now however much this 
applies within the university sector, Table IX shows that an even more 
radical division of occupational roles exists between those employed 
by universities and those working in non-university institutions of 
higher education, the primarily teaching nature of the non-universities 
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being more than apparent, with no young sociologists engaged ex- 
clusively upon research. It seems probable that even those for whom 
research occupies some of their energies, it will be very much a spare- 
time activity. 

The data we have for young sociologists employed by universities is 
very much like the picture presented in The British Academics. It 


TABLE IX Research and teaching activities of academic sociologists, by institution of employment 


TT eee 








Universities Non-university 
Teaching 20 (47°7%) 15 (83°3%) 
Research 13 (30°9%) — 
Teaching and research 9 (214%) 2 (11-1%) 
Other — 1 (56%) 
Total 42 (100:0%) 18 (100:0%) 








reflects the tension between the need for young staff members to pre- 
pare lectures and at the same time to consolidate their position in the 
academic world through publishing: clearly, as academic role activities 
can change over time, it is possible that this dilemma is resolved once 
the young sociologist has established his lecture course, in which case 
the time for research and publications will be that much greater. 

Now whilst it is true that our data on university academics point to a 
division of labour between teaching and research in which ‘some 
sections of the profession place greater weight and invest larger re- 
sources’,?? this observation is that much more dramatic when we con- 
sider its applicability to the two principal sectors within higher educa- 
tion in general. Clearly though, the lamentable lack of provision within 
colleges®8 will quite possibly have as much, if not more, to do with a 
low incidence of research activity than will the actual predilections of 
those employed there. 

In a sense, of course, these noticeable differences in the academic 
roles of the young sociologists in our sample could be seen to go against 
our earlier suggestion that the university and non-university sectors 
are moving closer together in terms of the relative importance of their 
contributions towards the subject: this would especially appear to be 
the case if research is seen as the more important activity within the 
profession. However, it would appear that there is likely to be a shift 
towards non-university research in the near future. With a substantial 
increase in the fund of research experience amongst younger staff mem- 
bers it seems probable that the standard of applications made to the 
S.S.R.C. by departments outside the universities will be such that 
requests should be that much more likely to succeed.29 If this in fact 
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turns out to be the case, then our original observations about contribu- 
tions from the two sectors would still seem to apply. 


Because we have presented rather a large number of findings in this 
paper, it seems worthwhile that we should conclude with an over-view 
of the themes that we consider to be of the most importance. 

We saw that young sociologists were more likely to be recruited from 
universities than from colleges or polytechnics, and that university 
graduates who had specialized in the subject were more likely to have 
become academics, This, we suggested, was partly because of the differ- 
ential intake of the two types of institution, and partly due to the 
degree results which tend to be better in the university sector (notably 
in specialist courses). We also argued that specialist departments may 
be more likely to socialize their students to think specifically in terms 
of academic careers in sociology. 

Sociology, we saw, was not unlike many other professions in that 
women are dramatically under-represented, especially when we con- 
sider the high proportion of undergraduates who are females. This 
fact, coupled with our finding that of those who ‘drop-out’ from 
academic employment many are women, led us to argue that the 
‘appropriate role’ dictated for women is a cultural force that militates 
against their absorption into the academic world. 

Although we found that our young sociologists were substantially 
better qualified than those who had elected to follow other careers— 
and hence can be referred to with some justification as the élite of the 
élite—it is nevertheless clear that the actual chances of occupying these 
‘most élite’ positions are compounded of a variety of cultural and 
institutional situations that have their roots in the wider society or in 
the structure of undergraduate education. 

Whilst our evidence pointed out that there are rather specific differ- 
ences in the personnel recruited to the various branches of higher 
education, and in certain aspecis of their occupational roles, the incon- 
clusive nature of our data on qualifications, as well as other information 
pointing to the increasing importance of non-university sociology, sug- 
gests that the future may well see a shift in the relative importance of 
the two sectors in which sociology is studied. 
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Rhona Rapoport and Robert N. Rapoport* 


Four themes in the sociology of leisure 


Leisure is a field that is at once fascinating and treacherous. Its Lorelei- 
quality has beguiled many of the deepest sociological thinkers; those 
who have settled for less than penetrating thought about its complexities 
have often emerged with work that is tedious and, to use Asa Briggs’ 
recent observation about the field, ruminative. 

Friedmann, in 1961, indicated that the term ‘required to be used with 
all sorts of reservations’ and that it arouses mistrust.! Dumazedier, in 
1967, noted its essential ambiguity—having elements of its etymological 
meaning in the concept of ‘freedom’ of choice, and elements of substan- 
tive meaning in its definition as residual-time.? The field as a whole 
has been plagued by an inadequate distinction between concept and 
content so that as it grows, both as a phenomenon and as a field of 
study, so grows confusion. Young and Willmott have compared the 
attempt to define the concept as like trying to grasp a jellyfish.3 

The sociology of leisure can be illuminated by examining the main 
themes that have preoccupied its contributors. Four themes seem to 
have been salient since early generations of leisure theorists—from 
Marx and Veblen, de Tocqueville and Huizinga—to the present 
writings of Dumazedier, Parker, Kaplan, Wilensky and Young and 
Willmott. These preoccupations are: 


1. The definitions of leisure. 

2. The diffusion of leisure. 

3. Leisure and life styles. 

4. Macro and micro-social perspectives on leisure. 


THE DEFINITION OF LEISURE 


A number of elements have been used as criteria for the definition of 
leisure. Each has problems, and together they have problems. 

Time, for example, has been a very popular criterion. It is a ‘natural’ 
one for in pre-industrial societies, festivities, enjoyments, arts and 
gatherings of all kinds tended to be geared to natural time—day and 
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night, the seasons, planting and harvesting, the habits and capacities 
of animals and so on. While this kind of time was elastic, its sahence 
in classifying and programming behaviour was indubitable. 

It has been a matter of dispute among sociologists as to whether the 
disengagement of priestly and ruling class members from direct produc- 
tive work geared to natural rhythms constituted leisure. Dumazedier, 
for example, holds that the ritual and social duties of these privileged 
classes were so stringent as to have robbed them of that essential feature 
of modern leisure (according to his definition) namely, the freedom of 
choice. 

Nevertheless, the temptation to define leisure as ‘free time’—even 
with all the exclusions such as ‘overtime’ work, the journey to work, 
essential obligations and necessary functions (whatever these may be) is 
immense. Time, for all its cultural and personal plasticity, can be referred 
to a standardized framework of horological and calendrical measures 
that seem to offer the basis for a consensus. The only successful trans- 
national study of leisure has been the one by Szalai and his colleagues, 
based explicitly on the concept of time-budgeting.4 For planners 
and policy-makers, there is something as ‘real’ to work with in the 
time-framework as the ‘hardest’ statistical data and it has therefore 
been adopted by the Countryside Recreation and Research Advisory 
Group (CRRAG) who make the following definition of leisure: 


Leisure is the time available to the individual when the disciplines 
of work, sleep and other basic needs have been met.® 


Yet, time-out is not enough as a criterion. If a man helps with 
domestic chores at home is it leisure only if it is not a role obligation 
by virtue of his marital contract? If a person goes from specialist to 
specialist interminably examining his symptoms, is it a hypochondri- 
acal hobby or an essential health activity exempted from the ‘free time’ 
criterion? If a person works at what he likes doing with little thought of 
doing anything else—except when under pressure to do so—which is 
work and which leisure? Does it only depend on which provides the 
earnings? 

The difficulties in using time as a criterion can be repeated for some 
of the other main criteria that have been used. If leisure is defined by 
its function in relation to work, as has been the tendency of many sociolo- 
gists from Marx to C. Wright Mills and Stanley Parker, the picture is 
partially illuminated. For workers who are alienated by their work (but 
not too alienated) leisure may have an enriching function by having an 
opposite character. Or it may function as an escape—by providing 
compensatory fantasies of immense and immediate wealth, power and 
grandeur, of deep camaraderie and human love. But what if things are 
the other way round—if work is immensely rewarding, provides cama- 
raderie and love while time off work is terrifying and depressing? 
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Stanley Parker’s ‘extension’ pattern—of enjoyable work to fill the 
leisure gap—is only partly satisfactory. As Child and Macmillan point 
out, the same pattern of extension—work into leisure—may be made 
by some business executives to maximize their joie de vivre while others 
do it because they are driven by anxiety. Is only the first leisure? or 
neither ?67 

If it is really the psychological state that makes the difference—the 
pleasure—then it is nonsense to exclude paid work. Anyway, what is 
today’s hobby may be tomorrow’s employment and, as many a middle- 
aged drop-out seems to be experiencing, the putative killing off of 
enjoyment that is meant to accompany such a switch from hobby to 
work may never materialize.8.9 

Leisure as defined in terms of a concept—regardless of content—has 
also been elusive. For example, if one goes along with DeGrazia, 
Pieper, and others who hold that leisure consists in an ideal state which 
may or may not inhabit the ‘free time’ that an individual has—the 
question is whether any definable ideal state or range of ideal states can 
be agreed. The ideal state for a follower of an oriental religion will be 
different from that of a western athlete or businessman which, in turn, 
is likely to be different from that of a dedicated artist or musician; and 
the ideal states of young lovers are likely to differ from those of retired 
folk. Does every man or every social category have its own leisure? Nor 
can a definition based on content, as distinct from concept, be sustained. 
While there are some activites which are by common consent leisure 
activities—e.g. entertainments, television, sports, etc.—there are many 
more that are obviously ambiguous. Walking, for example, is a means 
of locomotion, but it is often done for pleasure—or often the style in 
which it is done brings pleasure even if it is performed in the course of 
the working day—say for an exuberant youth bounding up stairs two 
at a time, or a secretary window shopping while delivering papers. 
Even the more obvious ones—like cocktail parties—may have many 
meanings to many people—as sociologists from Simmel to Riesman, and 
the Lynds to Goffman have delighted in detailing. 

None of the single criteria hold up. Leisure can be active or passive; 
it can be socially useful or entirely selfish; it can be arduous or easy; 
important or unimportant; challenging or automatically accomplished; 
it can be solo or spent in groups; it may be done at any time of day or 
night, with or without tools, artifacts, costume, machinery or special 
locality. So, confusingly, it can be nearly anything. Why nearly? Try 
to find something it could not be; and then try to avoid the conclusion 
that if it is anything, it is nothing. 

To avoid this cul-de-sac, some of the leading contemporary sociolo- 
gists of leisure have made ideal-typical definitions of leisure which have 
the strengths and weaknesses of such definitions. Dumazedier, for 
example, defines leisure as having four attributes. He claims that this 
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cluster is derived inductively, by a sort of implicit or intuitive cluster 
analysis of his French subjects. 


Leisure consists of a number of occupations in which the individual 
may indulge of his own free will—either to rest, to amuse himself, to 
add to his knowledge or improve his skills disinterestedly or to increase 
his voluntary participation in the life of the community after dis- 
charging his professional, family and social duties.10 


Kaplan’s definition is even more of what Young and Willmott call a 
‘chef’s concoction’. 


The essential elements of leisure, as we shall interpret it, are (a) an 
antithesis to ‘work’ as an economic function, (b) a pleasant expecta- 
tion and recollection, (c) a minimum of involuntary social-role 
obligations, (d) a psychological perception of freedom, (e) a close 
relation to the values of the culture, (f) the inclusion of an entire 
range from inconsequence and insignificance to weightiness and 
importance, and (g) often, but not necessarily, an activity charac- 
terized by the element of play. Leisure is none of these by itself but 
all together in one emphasis or another.1! 


In a later integrative article Dumazedier summarizes the criteria of 
leisure as recuperation, entertainment, and development of the 
personality.12 But what if a given activity in a given situation has only 
one or two of the requisites? Is it not leisure? Even if the actor so 
classifies it? Definitions which include many criteria—free time, free 
choice, certain kinds of affect, certain functions, an ideal state—are 
unwieldy and lack utility. On the other hand, the alternative way of 
dealing with the concept, namely, settling for a single criterion, has 
other problems. The single-criterion definition lends itself well to 
operationalization, but because of its limited scope it presents problems 
of comparability with other research findings which use broader 
definitions; and it may fit phenomenological reality poorly. If, for 
example, one takes an affectional criterion, e.g. anything that gives 
pleasure (as a commonly encountered popular definition would have 
it) paid work may be some people’s leisure while their free time may 
not be. Or, ifone takes a functional criterion, like relaxation from work, 
one would have to define work-bench calisthenics as leisure, even though 
they are prescribed and not a matter of free choice.¥8 


THE DIFFUSION OF LEISURE 


The writings of social theorists in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries reflected a strongly evaluative position on leisure. Marx and 
Engels were concerned with the transformation of work in the process 
of industrialization under early capitalism. They saw work as monoto- 
nous and ‘dehumanizing’ and felt that these characteristics made 
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workers so down-trodden that after returning home from the factory 
they collapsed in an anomic leisure pattern, or attempted to compensate 
for the alienating effects of the workplace by desperate flights into 
‘intemperance’, ‘sexual licence’ or ‘brutalizing’ activities.14 

Comte and Proudhon also were concerned with the need to create 
a society in which a less distorted kind of person would develop—less 
alienated in work, more fulfilled in leisure. They differed in their 
conceptions of how the improved ‘whole man’ of the future would 
emerge—through collective ownership of industry, through education, 
through political participation. 

While priestly, aristocratic and courtly leisure has been long recog- 
nized as a source of many elements of culture which have subsequently 
diffused through the population to become more broadly applied for 
popular use—history is full of illustrations both of the energy, benefi- 
cence and creativity of the so-called leisure classes and their idleness, 
wastefulness, and exploitation. From de Tocqueville to DeGrazia, a 
heavy emphasis has been placed on the importance of the ‘trickle- 
down’ hypothesis of leisure diffusion. Elements originating in the upper, 
leisured and culture-creating classes were seen to diffuse naturally to 
the masses given time,15,.16 

De Tocqueville was concerned with the threat to the aristocratic 
fountainheads of creativity which he perceived to be at work in America. 
He feared that the forces of mass culture would dilute everything that 
he took to be of value and that there would be a danger of what Wilen- 
sky has subsequently called ‘family-home localism’ taking over, to the 
detriment of community values. Veblen’s work on the ‘leisure class’ in 
America argued that the nouveau riches in America, while uncultured in 
the European sense, provided a similar set of role models and a similar 
set of ‘trickle down’ processes of diffusion in the area of consumption. 
The conspicuous consumers of American bourgeois society were not 
hated by the masses—despite their archetypical capitalist exploitative 
role—because of the American dream of unlimited upward mobility 
(or, to put it the other way round, the unlimited downward diffusion 
of material wealth).2” 

When social class strata are sharply ranked it is relatively clear what 
is meant about the process of ‘trickling down’. Emmett has shown how 
this presents itself as a social mobility dilemma for the young; while they 
may use their own relatively de-classe age groups as reference groups 
for many norms, particularly in the leisure area, it is older people by 
and large who control the social institutions which must be used to 
express these norms. She says: 


(there is) a tendency for working class people, as they become better 
off financially, to emulate middle class people in leisure pursuits as 
in other things. 
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Even where the creativity is firmly rooted in working-class impulses— 
as with many of the pop groups from the Beatles onward—the depen- 
dence on the mass media, entertainments industry, impresarios, 
managers, lawyers and accountants—all middle class—presents the 
dilemma. 


(the creative working class youth) must join the middle class which 
by and large provides the model for working class behaviour.18 


Emmett notes that there are, however, impulses in both directions. The 
‘squares’, often middle class, may use some of the ideas and expressive 
forms of the more ‘wayout’ creative groups (often, in leisure fields, 
working class) just as working-class performers, designers or whatever 
may want to use the institutions of the middle classes. ‘There is diffusion 
in both directions. 

This interchange, so conspicuous around youth culture, may also be 
at work in the more conventional world of industry—and therefore of 
the large middle masses of established society. Heckscher and DeGrazia 
noted the tendency in modern industry for the managers and higher 
executives to be driven—to work harder, longer and more single- 
mindedly in what is almost a caricature of puritanical devotion—while 
their workers, perhaps not fulfilled by the benefits of advanced tech- 
nology in the workplace, are at least ‘freed’ with energy to spare and 
plenty of cash for the cultivation of leisure pursuits. The search for 
multidimensional man, a proclaimed ideal of the managers may, they 
argue, under circumstances like these call for upward diffusion of 
influence in the leisure area.1® 

If boats, golf courses, tennis courts, high-fidelity sound reproduction 
and the like are spreading from the domains of the privileged to those 
of everyman, is the sense of fun, enjoyment and pleasure really spreading 
in the opposite direction? This argument, while appealing, does not 
seem as yet to find much empirical support. While workers are having 
more time off and are less down-trodden as a result of their time-on, the 
result seems to be that they take the spare time to ‘work’ more—either 
for pay or on home-improvements and the like. There is little evidence 
to support the idea that they are generating new forms of joie de vivre 
which will make themselves felt by those in higher social class positions. 

There seem to be two implications of these findings. First, that there 
are a number of possible directions and channels for the diffusion of 
different elements of the leisure configuration. Time, ideas, activities, 
artifacts and personal orientations may all diffuse separately and in 
different channels. Way-out groups, workers who are leisure-heroes, 
minorities experimenting with variation in cultural patterns may all 
influence the ‘middle mass’ of society in different ways. Ifit is true that 
there is an increase in the scope and number of variant sub-cultural 
groups who choose not to accommodate themselves to conventional 
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cultural norms, then a situation may prevail of a continuous interest 
in what goes on in fringe groups and an encouragement of their creative 
experimentation by those who control the leisure industries and chan- 
nels of expression, so that they can take advantage of: 


the possibilities of incorporating within the mainstream of mass 
culture successful discoveries and styles within the fringe groups . . .20 


Second, in addition to all its other complexities of definition, leisure 
appears to be conspicuous in its elasticity. One can fill one’s time with 
work and other obligations without necessarily crowding out leisure 
activities because the latter can be combined in so many ways with the 
former. While managers and professionals work longer hours than their 
workers—not shorter as the nineteenth-century revolutionaries would 
have predicted—their work has a porosity and multidimensional char- 
acter that makes it possible for leisure elements to be absorbed or 
combined with it. This is, however, the topic of the next theme. 


LEISURE AND LIFE STYLE 


From the earliest days of sociology, theorizing about leisure has been 
linked with theorizing about work. Together they were taken to form 
most of the stuff of life. Marx and Engels understood the licentiousness 
of the nineteenth-century leisure pursuits in terms of reactions to the 
oppressiveness of their work situations. For Marx, the dominance of life 
by a brutalizing situation was the most salient point. For Tocque- 
ville, viewing the American scene, the worry was less about the tyran- 
nizing effects of labour than about the tyrannizing effects of mass 
affluence resulting from an advanced industry coupled with a rejection 
of the notion of class strata as part of the natural order of things. The 
piling up of consumer goods would, he felt, destroy individuals’ needs 
to tie themselves to the community and destroy their initiative. His 
fear was not that apathy would spread from the workplace to the 
community (as was the Marxist anxiety) but that it would spread from 
the home to the workplace. 

Riesman’s early formulation of the emergence of ‘other-directed 
man’, dependent on diffuse peer influences and the mass media for his 
norms, has given some substance to de Tocqueville’s pessimistic prophe- 
cies about the affluent society. So do the research findings of Lundberg 
in America and Alan Day in England; they note that in the absence’of 
well-developed leisure concepts, people with new affluence and new 
free disposable time do not know how to use it except by organizing it 
into further work or worklike activities.21-24 Be this as it may, the early 
writers attributed to the work/leisure counterpoint most of the signifi- 
cant impulses from which life styles generally were constructed. 

Looking broadly at subsequent trends, two conceptions seem to have 
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emerged, each associated with one of the major politico-economic 
orders in the contemporary world. The first, as represented by many 
thinkers in the socialist countries, emphasizes the danger of the segre- 
gated and individuating influences of leisure and seeks to foster greater 
social cohesion by organizing leisure-time pursuits around political- 
educational-—patriotic motifs. The other, as represented by most thinkers 
in Western countries, sees leisure as essentially a private and individual 
matter in the quest for meaning in life.25 

A number of elements for research on life-styles are now apparent. 
Sub-cultures may use as their nuclei not only social class but ethnic- 
religious background, occupational characteristics and involvements, 
social and cultural affiliations and specific job situations and experiences 
such as mobility. The family life cycle stage, age and sex, special interests 
and ways of integrating work, family and community interests are all 
elements in the situation. As leisure interests become less closely tied 
to gross occupational characteristics they become more variable, more 
determined by a wide range of personal and social experiences, more 
part of life rather than merely antithetical to work. 

Wilensky’s view is that both class and this new range of socio- 
psychological determinants are operative in today’s society. This is 
because of the heterogeneity of life situations and the unevenness with 
which modern changes affect different parts of society. He designates 
three essential patterns in relation to leisure and life styles: Class- 
determined patterns are relevant mainly for lower status labourers whose 
occupational life approximates most closely to the nineteenth-century 
picture portrayed by Marx and Engels. This is a minority, particularly 
in the U.S.A., but still a significant sub-group (about a fifth or a sixth 
of the American labour force according to Wilensky). Individuated 
personality-determined patterns may be deviant, solo, alienated, fluid 
patterns—noted in various contexts, either at the extreme of the 
alienated retreatist, or for the explosive compensatory anti-system 
deviant types ranging from the delinquent to the (then not prominent) 
freaky counter-culture types. Family-home localism—tless deviant, less 
solo, less alienated, more habitual—retreating not so much away from 
or against society but towards the comforts of the family circle and the 
affluent home, which are prototypically middle-class phenomena but 
subject to considerable variation in style. He says in summary that: 


our job ... is not merely to describe roles (worker, husband, guest) 
or explain variations in interpersonal relations in little grouplets 
(work, crew, family, party), but to see the connections between them 
and thereby construct a more complete picture of what other disci- 
plines view as a residual ‘social context’ or ‘social environment’.?® 


Wilensky has himselfscratched the surface of this visionary programme 
but his work is pivotal in the sense of translating many of the ideas of 
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previous thinkers into propositions that not only fit contemporary 
complex society but which are capable of being researched rather than 
merely rethought. 

Two aspects of this problem are illuminated in contemporary re- 
search. One is the analysis of actual patterns of inter-relationships that 
people produce among spheres of life experience; the other is the study 
of what factors are associated with satisfactions from one or another of 
these patterns. Parker’s statement of the fundamental patterns of work- 
leisure relationships (opposition, neutrality or identity) is an example of 
the first type of research. His work has been suggestive but leaves largely 
unanswered the questions of how salience is assigned and what the 
consequences are. These are critical questions in the study of life 
styles.27 

Young and Willmott’s point that quantity of experience is not finite 
in the same way as time is has already been mentioned. Higher status 
managers work more and have a more active leisure life. Lower status 
workers work fewer hours but also participate in fewer leisure activities. 
It is not necessary that an increase in one is at the expense of the other, 
though there are critical points at mid-career where the mobile manager 
may have to choose. Research on elite managerial career patterns 
following a mid-career developmental input showed that advance into 
senior management tends to occur at the expense of family and leisure 
involvements. The consequences of choice of pattern may thus have 
quite fundamental effects on life satisfactions and on family structure.28 

How people decide about such ‘trade-offs’-—whether to take on more 
of A if it is to be at the expense of B—is a matter of personal values 
and choice of life styles as well as sub-cultural pressures. Considerable 
work has grown out of the early formulation by Robert Dubin on 
‘central life interest’.2° Using the notion of life sectors, Dubin asked 
respondents which life sector was the one from which they derived the 
greatest satisfaction. Originally he was interested in studying what 
produced the more ‘job-oriented’ workers as distinct from those who 
were less job-oriented or indifferent. In the early studies, work and 
non-work were the contrasts; later this became differentiated into work, 
family and leisure, and various adumbrations were added in comparing 
different kinds of groups, some only with expectations and aspirations, 
others only with memories. 

From the studies that have used the notion of life sectors, life interests 
and salience, a number of points are now clear. They can be summar- 
ized as follows: (2) Work as a source of satisfaction increases as the 
status of the job rises. So, job satisfaction is likely to be greater for more 
highly skilled, more highly trained, more educated, and in more 
technologically advanced occupations. (b) Paradoxically, as skill, 
status, education, remuneration (and other linked variables) rise, there 
is a tendency for the main source of personal satisfaction to come from 
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(or to be expected from) outside the workplace. Thus, Dumazedier 
found that skilled workers indicated in higher proportions than un- 
skilled workers that they derived their principal satisfactions from family 
life.30 

In our own research with British graduates, we found that though 
career as the principal source of personal satisfaction is greater for 
women who want to work continuously than for those who wish to 
drop-out of work for a period of domesticity, for women generally and 
for men as well, it is family that is expected to provide the principal 
satisfactions for the modal categories of graduates.81 Odaka, in a study 
of five Japanese companies, found that like the French and British, 
family life was the principal source of personal satisfactions and the 
‘integrated’ conception of life style—work and non-work having 
complementary roles to play in their lives—was the most popular 
one.32 

Bradburn, in an American study, found that marital happiness is a 
variable relatively independent of occupational status for men (with 
similar proportions of men reporting very happy marriages at each 
S.E.S. level); but for women, the likelihood of reporting a very happy 
marriage drops sharply in the lower S.E.S. level.?8 

Conversely, Bailyn found among British graduate couples that it 
was in the families of ‘careerist’ men that there was the lowest propor- 
tion of marital happiness reported—i.e. men whose devotion to career 
did not include an expectation of major personal satisfaction from family 
life.24 Jessie Bernard, documenting more widely the point made by 
Gavron on the ‘captive housewife’, has provided casualty figures for the 
American situation. She finds that whether or not family life ever was 
as happy an experience for women as mythology holds, it is not so 
now. For men, the highest casualty rate from a mental health point of 
view comes with the single state; for women, with the married state.35 

This fact, which probably indicates a turning point in social evolu- 
tion, may not hold for countries in which the level of education and 
gender ‘consciousness’ is less high than in America. However, in re- 
analysing the figures from a Tavistock ‘stress survey’, using a national 
cross-sectional sample in 1965, we found support for Bernard’s notion 
of different sex-linked life-styles within families. Married women over 
35, with children and not working were significantly more likely to 
report pains and ailments and feeling ‘not vigorous enough’ than other 
sub-groups in the population. Those who report having hobbies are 
less likely to report pains and ailments. By contrast, married men under 
35 significantly less often report pains and ailments and are more likely 
to have hobbies outside the home. 

Taking this work together, there is some basis for arguing that the 
variety of life styles emerging is less likely than previously to justify a 
leisure concept which is based on a residual counterpoint with work. 
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The enrichment of the quality of working life, the intensification of 
family and home-centred activities, the normative acceptance of social 
variation along with the blurring of class strata all contribute to a 
picture of life styles in which work, family and leisure are fused in 
amalgams of different patterns—each with its consequences, congenial 
and the reverse, for the specific individuals so embroiled. 

Each strand of life experience—work, family and leisure interests— 
may be thought of as having a semi-autonomous career of its own. The 
career concept, usually applied to work careers, has occasionally been 
used for specific life sectors or blocks of experience as in Goffman’s 
analysis of the ‘moral career of the mental patient’. In applying the 
concept to family and leisure it is possible to bring the three strands of 
experience into a single conceptual framework.36 Though each has 
different properties, as we have been at pains to elaborate, there is a 
sense in which a structure is erected by a spiral process of later experi- 
ences being partly built on earlier ones, We think, therefore, of each 
career strand as forming a helix. Its spiralling or helical character is 
formed on the anvil of critical status transitions. At these critical points, 
there is the tendency for individuals to go back over previous experi- 
ences associated with the event. Caplan has described this process in 
terms of ‘crisis theory’, concentrating on traumatic transitions, and 
applying mental health intervention to prevent the life career from 
becoming distorted.3? Rhona Rapoport applied the concept to ‘normal 
life cycle transitions’, like getting married or having a child.38 Both 
are compatible with Erikson’s formulations which concentrate more on 
psycho-biological turning points.39 

Changes in jobs, changes in interests, moves of home, etc. constitute 
such critical turning points in the life cycle. While each such event tends 
to originate in the role structure of a single career strand, the inter- 
locking nature of the strands is such that we think of the life career as 
a whole—the summation of the life styles at all points through the 
life-cycle—as comprising a ‘triple helix’. 


MACRO AND MICRO-SOCIAL PERSPECTIVES ON LEISURE 


A final theme that characterizes a great deal of writing on leisure has 
to do with either the micro-social or the macro-social level of analysis 
but rarely the relationship between the two. 

At the macro-social level, it is clear that there has been an increase in 
time-off, an increase in disposable income (as well as G.N.P.), increases 
in technological products available for mass consumption, increase in 
transport technology, increase and equalization in levels of education. 
All of these trends contribute to increase in aggregate demand for leisure 
facilities. 

Again at an aggregate macro-social level, there has been a growth in 
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provisions—of hectares of parks, miles of coastline set aside for recrea- 
tion, numbers of tennis courts, swimming baths, football pitches, sports 
stadia, libraries, museums, art galleries, theatres, symphony orchestras, 
pop festivals, tours and so on. 

Structurally, there has been an institutionalization of roles and ac- 
tivities dealing with these phenomena. There are leisure industries 
departments of leisure and recreation in local government, national 
councils and departments on sport, the arts and the countryside; there 
are leisure journals, institutes, professors, committees and projects. 

All of these macro-scopic trends in aggregate and structural terms 
suggest the differentiation of a sphere of life in modern society which can 
be referred to as the leisure sector. 

On the other hand, on the individual level, as has been indicated 
above, the use of the term leisure, its meaning in individual phenom- 
enology, and its significance within individual life styles is highly varied 
and perhaps becoming more so. 

These two contrasting tendencies are not necessarily antithetical. 
The definition of a separate leisure sphere of administrative authority 
and responsibility may be a pre-requisite for the creation of facilities. 
However, the people who are the users need not, and in fact do not, 
think of a separate sphere in their own lives in the same way. It is 
important for them that the provisions are there to be used if wanted. 
The key contemporary research problem is the discovery of the processes 
whereby common ground is established between providers and users. 
This kind of problem is not novel nor is it unique to the leisure field. 
It is found in many kinds of organizations where there are differences in 
outlook between those who provide and administer a social institution 
and those who use it—whether schools, hospitals, factories or churches. 

Macro-social processes are not simply extrapolations of micro-social 
ones; and micro-social processes are not simply macro-social ones writ 
small. Crozier pointed this out in his study of bureaucracy. Crozier’s 
solution is to apply the conceptual framework of organizational theory 
to link processes at the micro-social level to those at the macro-social 
level. At the heart of his analysis is the concept of power: 


.. no system of organization can be constructed without power 
relationships, and all organization is built around power relationships 
which afford the necessary link between the desired objectives and 
the human means that are indispensable to their realization.*° 


Crozier uses a games metaphor to analyse change. He sees a major 
change going on in society from a model in which one set of ‘rules of 
play’ are displacing another one. The older one is a more rigid and 
restrictive model, the newer one is more co-operative. A similar change 
is described by Emery and Trist in their analysis of the shift from the 
models governing industrial society to those of post-industrial society.‘ 
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In the leisure field there are similar evolutionary tendencies. In 
different fields of macro-social provision there is a tendency to replace 
paternalistic modes of planning with participative modes. Swimming- 
pools have evolved from public hygiene facilities presided over by 
baths-managers, to keypoints in modern sports complexes; parks have 
evolved from ornamental spaces kept by gardeners and rangers to 
become active instruments of a variety of educational and participative 
exercises in applied ecology; libraries have evolved from being middle- 
class educational missions to the culturally deprived to becoming 
centres of multi-media enjoyment by a range of educational and age 
groups. Among both providers and users there are those who operate 
with earlier models and those who operate with contemporary, or 
even avant garde models. 

From the point of view of social theory, the leisure field offers 
particularly interesting material because of the very dynamic and multi- 
faceted characteristics we have described. There is now sufficient 
technical and socio-political expertise to amplify the voices of variant 
sub-groups to create a-cacophony of demand. People express their 
wishes in different ways according to their situation: the wealthy and 
articulate use the established machinery—councils, committees, 
pressure groups and lobbies. And they use their pocketbooks. The young 
vote with their feet, to quote Hall’s observations on the recent expressed 
preference of children for conventional play facilities as reported in a 
Department of Environment report.42 Advocates for one or another 
cause help the poor, the disabled, the inarticulate, the unorganized to be 
heard—using everything from street theatres to videotape—and in the 
leisure field the media and the messages are particularly intertwined. 

But both the media and the messages change. Awareness of poten- 
tialities in the environment for leisure-time enjoyment is growing. This 
awareness terrifies not only the conservationist-minded guardians of 
received facilities, but the planner who takes seriously the notion that 
he is planning for the future in a world that is changing. For the sociol- 
ogist, the challenge is partly a methodological one: detecting and 
measuring indicators of demand for participation in resources that 
have leisure use; it is partly a theoretical challenge as to the nature of 
the interaction between individual and society. 


SUMMARY 


The leisure field has enjoyed waves of enthusiasm, generations of new 
thinking, and many strands of substantive and theoretical input. So 
much so, that it tends to be confusing to attempt to sort out what 
exactly its referrents are. There is discontent even among specialists in 
their choice of a specific approach and irritation among non-specialists 
with the lack of clarity in the definition of the field. The absence of an 
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adequate theory of leisure, or even satisfactory conceptual links to 
other theoretical positions compounds the frustration. We have not 
resolved these issues. We have presented an analysis of four themes which 
seem to have been persistent and salient preoccupations in the field. 
The earliest generation of sociologists thought they knew what the 
definition of leisure was; their concern was with its diffusion. Later 
generations watched it diffuse—vertically and laterally—and have been 
concerned with how it combined with other elements of life to form life 
styles. More recently, with an appreciation of the diversification of life 
styles and no longer certain that a single definition of leisure is possible, 
we sociologists are concerning ourselves with issues of social integration, 
and the relationship between individuals and their society. This is a 
field that has been dormant for at least a decade, so this may be a case 
for the application of the spiral model of knowledge development 
postulated by Foucault.43 If so, we can expect a renaissance of the 
field of individual and society, with new attention being given to how 
individuals achieve a balance in their patterns of social participation 


among the different sectors of work, family and other interests. 
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Islam, capitalism and the Weber theses 


Over the last half century a substantial tradition of Weberian scholar- 
ship has developed in Europe which is focused on elaborate analyses of 
Weber’s exploration of the relationship between religion and capitalism. 
Naturally, this scholarship has involved examinations of Weber’s basic 
contrast between the European tradition of Puritan asceticism and the 
. mystical ethics of Asian religions, One consequence of this dominant 
sociological tradition has been a relative neglect of Weber’s treatment 
of Islam.t Although Weber died before completing his sociology of 
religion with a full study of Islam, his comments on early Islam and his 
more elaborate inquiry into Islamic law are sufficiently interesting to 
warrant more close inspection than they have hitherto received. As a 
prophetic, egalitarian, salvation religion with close derivation from 
Judaism and Christianity, Islam is a significant test of Weber’s thesis 
on asceticism and rational economic activity. Before turning to Weber’s 
argument that Islam was not a salvation religion, it will be useful to 
clarify the kaleidoscopic interpretations which exist concerning Weber’s 
analysis of religion and capitalism. 

In this study of Weber on Islam, there are three related arguments 
which need to be distinguished at the outset. The first line of argument 
is that one can detect at least four different Weberian theses about the 
connection between religious beliefs and capitalism; these four theses 
cannot be successfully reconciled in one coherent Weberian theory 
about the secular significance of religious doctrines. Hence any attempt 
to consider Islam as a test case of Weber’s sociology must be a complex 
process. My contention is that at least three of Weber’s theses are either 
false or trivial. The fourth thesis, which examines the consequences of 
patrimonial domination, can be employed as a plausible explanation of 
some Islamic developments. My second argument is that, apart from 
factual mistakes about Islam, Weber stressed the wrong question about 
Islam. His main concern was to explain the absence of rational capit- 
alism outside Europe, but the real sociological issue is to explain the 
transition of Islam from a monetary economy to an agricultural, 
military regime. Although Weber’s analysis of Islam was not particu- 
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larly successful, it is ironic that when Muslim reformers came to explain 
the decay of Islam, they employed implicitly Weberian arguments. It 
would, however, be naive to accept this situation as proof of the validity 
of Weber’s Protestant Ethic thesis. 


THE WEBER THESES 


Considerable differences of opinion among sociologists have arisen over 
the interpretation of Weber’s Protestant Ethic thesis. These disagree- 
ments could emerge either through gross misunderstanding of Weber’s 
sociology or because Weber’s sociology itself contains different theses 
which are not necessarily consistent. While there certainly has been 
misconception, it can also be shown that a number of distinct theories 
emerge from Weber’s sociology.2 The temptation is always to read 
consistency into a sociologist, particularly a great sociologist, when one 
is concerned with the history of ideas.? There are a number of ways by 
which one could bring out these different arguments which Weber 
entertained, often simultaneously. Here it will be fruitful to refer to 
Alisdair MacIntyre’s argument in ‘A Mistake about Causality in the 
Social Sciences’ where he observed that, in attempting to demonstrate 
the relation between beliefs and actions, sociologists have often started 
with a strong thesis and ended with a compromise. The strong thesis is 
that beliefs are secondary (Marx and Pareto) or that beliefs are indepen- 
dent (Weber). Most sociologists finish by eating their own words; thus, in 
MacIntyre’s view, Weber slips into ‘facile interactionism’ in which 
beliefs cause actions and vice versa. This framework can be used to 
illustrate four different arguments in Weber’s sociology of religion. 

The first interpretation of the Protestant Ethic thesis (PE) is that it 
entails an idealistic theory of values. The second thesis (PE!) is that it 
is an argument about the necessary and sufficient conditions for the 
emergence of capitalism. The Weber thesis (W) takes a wider view of 
Weber’s sociology of civilizations, stressing the importance of the 
concept of ‘understanding’ in Weber’s philosophy of science. Finally, 
the second Weber thesis (W!) underlines the continuity between Marx 
and Weber by showing that Weber continuously draws attention to the 
ways in which beliefs are shaped by their socio-economic contexts. 
Weber showed that Islamic institutions were incompatible with capi- 
talism because they had been dominated by a long history of patri- 
monialism. Islamic beliefs were certainly influential but still secondary 
to patrimonial conditioning. Unfortunately, this thesis was also held 
alongside other interpretations of Islamic history which make Weber’s 
theoretical position unstable. 

Economic and social historians were probably the first to treat the 
Protestant Ethic as a strong theory in which Calvinist beliefs caused 
modern capitalism. H. M. Robertson, for example, attempted to refute 
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what he regarded as Weber’s psychologism by showing that capitalism 
arose from ‘material conditions’, not from ‘some religious impulse’.4 
More recently, H. R. Trevor-Roper asserted that Weber and Werner 
Sombart had reversed Marx’s materialism.’ In attempting to win sup- 
port for this particular thesis (PE), Syed Alatas claimed that Talcott 
Parsons, Pitrim Sorokin and Reinhard Bendix have all treated the 
Protestant Ethic thesis as an idealistic theory.* Although one can show 
that Weber thought that ideas were often causally significant, the 
main problem with this interpretation (PE) is that Weber himself 
denied that he held such a theory about Calvinism. In The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, he insisted that the theory that capitalism 
was the creation of the Reformation would be ‘a foolish and doctrinaire 
thesis’.? Evidence also comes from Weber’s associates at Heidelberg 
that he was annoyed by ‘idealistic’ interpretations of the Protestant 
Ethic thesis.8 

Sociologists who wish to reject the PE interpretation have normally 
claimed that the first essay on the Protestant Ethic was merely an early, 
trial monograph. In this perspective (PEt), asceticism is a necessary and 
sufficient condition of rational capitalism, but asceticism needs to be 
placed with a number of other key variables.® Hence, sociologists have 
turned, for example, to Weber’s General Economic History in which we 
find that the pre-requisites of modern capitalism include capitalist 
modes of ownership, free labour, rational law and free market move- 
ments. It is sometimes argued in addition that Weber had a general 
scheme to set up an experimental test of PE! by cross-cultural compari- 
son. Thus Parsons has noted that Weber, turning from the method of 
agreement to the method of difference, embarked on 


an ambitious series of comparative studies all directed to the question, 
why did modern rational bourgeois capitalism appear as a dominant 
phenomenon only in the modern West?1° 


While this interpretation (PE!) of Weber does more justice to Weber’s 
sociology considered as a whole than with a simple ‘idealist’ perspective 
(PE), it contains at least two difficulties. Firstly, it tends to assume that 
Weber accepted J. S. Mill’s methodology and consequently under- 
states Weber’s verstehende sociology. Secondly, it assumes that the 
Protestant Ethic thesis is continuous and central in Weber’s later 
sociology. The issues raised, however, in Ancient Judaism, The Religion 
of China and The Religion of India concerning bureaucracy, patrimonial- 
ism and village organization are far wider than the restricted theme of 
the Protestant Ethic thesis. In some respects, the problem of asceticism 
as an aspect of radical social change is tangential to Weber’s analysis 
of Asian society.14 

Sociologists who hold that Weber’s main concern was to explore 
historical connections of values and meaning have rejected the view 
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that Weber attempted, by cross-cultural comparison, to demonstrate 
the causal primacy of values. Rather than seeking any over-simplified 
causal chain, Weber was concerned, according to this view (W), to 
elaborate complex ‘affinities’ or ‘congruencies’ between social meanings. 
For example, Peter Berger argued that Weber’s first concern was with 
‘elective affinity’ (Wahlverwandischaft), namely with the ways in which 
‘certain ideas and certain social processes “seek each other out” in 
history’.12 Similarly, Ferdinand Kolegar has criticized those commen- 
tators who treat Weber’s theory of capitalism and Protestantism as a 
simple causal account of economic development. For Kolegar, Weber 
attempted to demonstrate the ‘mutual reinforcement’ between econo- 
mic and religious ethics.18 Weber is said to hold not a positivist or 
Humean view of causality; rather Weber sought to explain actions 
by grasping their subjective meaning. 

Clearly, this view (W) does give legitimate weight to Weber’s own 
methodological position but this emphasis on ‘elective affinity’ rather 
than ‘empirical cause’ does run into three problems. It assumes a very 
debatable issue, namely that Weber followed consistently his own 
methodological guidelines. Weber’s ‘interpretative explanation’ (verste- 
hende Erklärung) involves the philological interpretation of actor’s con- 
cepts and terms. Yet Weber never faced the problem of whether a 
complex meaning system such as ‘Islam’ can be unambiguously 
treated as a ‘religion’. Uncovering the multiplicity of meanings encased 
in the term ‘Islam’ is part of the sociologist’s fundamental task.14 A 
further difficulty with explanations in terms of subjective meaning is 
that they rarely get beyond plausible descriptions of subjective states 
without relating these meanings to their social structural settings.15 
Finally, by giving priority to meaningful causality over empirical 
causality, this interpretation (W) finds it difficult to rescue Weber from 
the charge of ‘facile interactionism’. It could be argued that Weber 
avoided these problems by showing, in specific examples, how social 
groups acted as carriers of values and beliefs and how ‘elective affinities’ 
developed between the socio-economic basis of carrier groups and 
particular constellations of beliefs. However, such an interpretation 
of ‘elective affinity’ comes very close to a Marxist view that beliefs are 
socially constructed in terms of dominant economic interests. 

The fourth view of Weber (W!) often starts by refuting the facile 
notion that Weber was arguing with ‘the ghost of Marx’. For example, 
Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills claimed that Weber’s task was partly 
to complement Marx’s economic materialism ‘by a political and military 
materialism’.16 They also suggested that, as Weber became more em- 
bittered by German politics, he gave increasing prominence to ‘material’ 
factors. A consideration of Weber’s public lecture at Freiburg in 1896 
on ancient civilization shows, however, a consistant Marxist under- 
current in Weber’s sociology.1? Similarly, Norman Birnbaum has argued 
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that Weber contributed a sophisticated sociology of motives to Marx’s 
analysis of interests and ideologies.18 While contemporary reappraisals 
of Marx’s Paris manuscripts and Grundrisse have enormously complicated 
our conception of the relationship between Marx and Weber, Weber’s 
view of motive remains an important issue.1® Recently Paul Walton has 
suggested that Weber’s sociology enables us to study 


the possession by particular actors or groups of vocabularies, phrases 
or outlooks, which, far from being rationalizations or mystifications 
of interests, act as motive forces for action itself.20 


Walton’s statement follows C. Wright Mill’s theory that groups exercise 
social control, linguistically, by imputing good or bad motives to 
actions.21 Mills pointed out that his approach was compatible with 
Weber’s definition of a motive as ‘a complex of subjective meaning’.22 

The theory of motive implicit in Weber and elaborated by Mills is 
not incompatible with a Marxist treatment of ideas and ideology. There 
is no contradiction in saying that vocabularies of motive determine 
social actions, but these vocabularies are locked within specific socio— 
economic contexts. Indeed, Mills was at pains to point out that certain 
social settings exclude certain types of motive. In secular settings, a 
religious vocabulary of motives is either inappropriate or unavailable. 
It would not be difficult to imagine a situation in which traditional 
religious languages for describing and influencing social activities 
became obsolete with the decline in social power of religious élites. 
Like Weber, Marx thought that the religious culture of feudalism was 
wholly irrelevant under capitalist conditions: new motives appropriate 
to capitalist social relations would evolve without an atheistic cam- 
paign.23 It is not difficult to interpret Weber’s analysis of ascetic 
motives in precisely these terms. Weber himself claimed that it was 
necessary to investigate how ascetic motives were shaped by ‘the totality 
of social conditions, especially economic’.24 The fourth Weber thesis 
(W!) thus asserts that to explain actions we need to understand the 
subjective meaning of social actions, but the languages which are avail- 
able for describing and explaining actions are determined by socio- 
economic settings. 


WEBER’S CHARACTERIZATION OF ISLAM 


Weber started by recognizing that Meccan Islam was a monotheistic 
religion based on ethical prophecy which rejected magic. Given that 
Allah was all powerful and omniscient, and man predestined, asceti- 
cism could have emerged as a solution to a potential ‘salvation anxiety’. 
Weber argued that asceticism was blocked by two important social 
groups: the warrior group which was the main social carrier of Islam 
and the Sufi brotherhoods which developed a mystical religiosity. In 
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adapting Muhammad’s monotheistic Qur’an to the socio-economic 
interests of a warrior life-style, the quest for salvation was reinterpreted 
through the notion of jihad (holy war) to the quest for land. Islam was 
turned into a ‘national Arabic warrior religion’. The concept of inner 
salvation never fully developed and adherence to the outward rituals 
of the community became more significant than inward conversion: 


Ancient Islam contented itself with confessions of loyalty to god and 
to the prophet, together with a few practical and ritual primary 
commandments, as the basis of membership.?5 


Weber concluded that despite Islam’s origins in Jewish—Christian 
monotheism, ‘Islam was never really a religion of salvation’.%6 

The warrior group turned the religious quest into a territorial ad- 
venture and Islamic asceticism was basically the rigour and simplicity 
of a military caste. Islam did, however, develop a genuine salvation 
path with ultimately religious goals, but this quest was mystical and 
other-worldly. Weber regarded Sufism as a mass religiosity which en- 
abled Islam to reach its conquered subjects through their indigenous 
symbolism and ritual. Sufi mysticism thus introduced magical, orgiastic 
elements into Islam and watered down its monotheism. The combina- 
tion of a warrior religiosity with mystical acceptance of the world pro- 
duced all the 


characteristics of a distinctively feudal spirit; the obviously un- 
questioned acceptance of slavery, serfdom and polygamy ... the 
great simplicity of religious requirements and the even greater 
simplicity of the modest ethical requirements.2? 


Given this religious ethic, Islam could not provide the social leverage 
whereby the Muslim Middle East could be lifted out of feudal stagna- 
tion. At this level of argument it would be all too easy tointerpret Weber 
as postulating that Islam did not produce capitalism because it had 
a culture incompatible with the spirit of capitalism (PE thesis). Alter- 
natively, one could conclude that Weber is claiming (W thesis) that 
there was an elective affinity between the needs of a warrior group and 
the militaristic values which developed from pristine Islam. Weber’s 
argument was, in fact, far more complex and when Weber turned to 
an analysis of Islamic law it appears that his argument was constructed 
in terms of a string of pre-requisites which are necessary for capitalist 
development (PE! thesis). 

At the centre of Weber’s sociology of law is a distinction between 
arbitrary, ad hoc lawmaking and legal judgments which are derived 
logically from general laws. In the case of substantive, irrational law, 
law makers do not follow general principles, but judge each case accord- 
ing to purely arbitrary factors. The paradigmatic case of such law, 
in Weber’s view, was that of the gadi who judges each case on personal, 
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particularistic grounds. The law resulting from qadi decisions lacks 
generality and stability. However, Islam did possess a universal legal 
code, despite different legal schools, in the form of the Shari'a (Holy 
Law) which Weber categorized as substantive, rational law. Law of 
this kind follows principles which are derived from sacred revelation, 
ideology or a belief system imposed by conquest. The norms of the 
Shari’a were ‘extra legal’ in the sense of being derived ultimately from 
prophecy and divine revelation. Whereas gadi justice was unstable, 
sacred justice was inherently inflexible and could not be readily ex- 
tended systematically to meet new cases and situations. After the first 
three centuries of Islam, the Shari’a was treated as complete and hence 
there emerged a hiatus between theory and practice which was bridged 
by kiyal (legal devices) : 


innovations had to be supported either by a fetwa, which could 
almost always be obtained in a particular case, sometimes in good 
faith and sometimes through trickery, or by the disputatious casuistry 
of the several competing orthodox schools.8 


Therefore, Islam lacked a necessary condition for capitalist develop- 
ment, namely a systematic formal law tradition (PE! thesis). 

The standard sociological interpretation of Weber on law is that he 
held a strong thesis (PE!) that rational formal law is a necessary pre- 
requisite of rational capitalism and, as a result, crude economic explana- 
tions of capitalism are inadequate. Despite the explicit strong thesis 
(PE!), Weber admitted that, in the case of English judge-made law, 
the absence of a gapless system of law had not held back the progress of 
English capitalism. In England, the courts of justice of the peace 
resembled ‘khadi-justice to an extent unknown on the Continent’. 
Weber went on to observe that ‘adjudication by honoratores’ on con- 
tinental lines 


may thus well stand in the way of the interests of the bourgeois 
classes and it may indeed be said that England achieved capitalistic 
supremacy among the nations not because but rather in spite of 
its judicial system.29 


English capitalism did not suffer in this way for two reasons, in Weber’s 
view. Lawyers and entrepreneurs were drawn from the same social 
class and shared common interests; as a professional body, lawyers 
enjoyed considerable political autonomy. Weber appears, therefore, 
to have argued that it was not the content of law but the social context 
and institutionalization of law which was crucial for capitalist contrac- 
tual relations. Similarly, the instability of qadi justice and the inflexi- 
bility of the Shari’a are products of patrimonial rulership rather than 
irreducible facts about Islamic culture. A close reading of Weber 
suggests this final interpretation (W! thesis). While occidental bourgeois 
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strata preferred formal rational law, oriental patrimonial rulers ‘are 
better served’ by substantive gadi justice which represents ‘the likelihood 
of absolute arbitrariness and subjective instability’ 3° 

Viewing Weber’s treatment of Jaw in this light takes us to a final 
interpretation of Weber’s analysis of Islam. This final thesis (W!) seems 
to be that Islam did not generate capitalist industrialization because 
for centuries the Muslim homelands had been dominated by a system 
of patrimonial bureaucracy controlled by foreign troops. It is the 
patrimonial economic and political structure which explains the absence 
of a capitalist spirit, of rational law and of independent cities. Further- 
more, while Weber’s dominant theoretical problem seems to be that of 
explaining the absence of capitalism outside Europe, Weber does 
appreciate that one major issue in Islamic history is to explain the 
relative stagnation of the economy between the twelfth and nineteenth 
centuries. Weber attempted to suggest an explanation in terms of the 
problems of financing patrimonial troops: 


The feudalization of the economy was facilitated when the Seljuk 
troops and Mamelukes were assigned the tax yield of land and sub- 
jects; eventually land was transferred to them as service holdings. . . . 
The extraordinary legal insecurity of the taxpaying population 
vis-a-vis the arbitrariness of the troops to whom their tax capacity 
was mortgaged could paralyse commerce and hence the money 
economy; indeed, since the period of the Seljuks [ca. 1050-1150] the 
Oriental market economy declined or stagnated.3! 


The decline of the money economy was accompanied by increasing 
arbitrariness in law, land rights, property and civic relations. Weber 
summarized these political conditions under the term ‘sultanism’ which 
described purely arbitrary decisions of a patrimonial ruler. Since 
property holding became uncertain, the urban merchants invested in 
wakfs (family trusts consecrated to pious works) which were compara- 
tively safe from interference. These investments encouraged an exten- 
sive immobilization of capital which 


corresponded fully to the spirit of the ancient economy which used 
accumulated wealth as a source of rent, not as acquisitive capital.32 


Since towns were merely army camps for patrimonial troops and since 
patrimonial interference discouraged investments in trade and craft 
industry, a bourgeois life-style and ethic did not develop in Islam. Thus, 
Weber concluded that the prebendal feudalism of imperial Islam 


is inherently contemptuous of bourgeois-commercial utilitarianism 
and considers it as sordid greediness and as the life force specifically 
hostile to it.38 


According to this thesis (Wi), Islamic values and motives certainly 
influenced the way in which Muslims behaved in their economic, 
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political and social activities, but we can only understand why these 
values and motives were present by studying the socio-economic 
conditions (patrimonial dominance and prebendal feudalism) which 
determined Islamic history. 


CRITIQUE OF WEBER’S ISLAM 


Weber’s theory that the ‘feudal ethic’ of Islam was the result of Islam 
being dependent on a warrior stratum as its social carrier (PE or W) 
is factually wrong. Islam was primarily urban, commercial and lit- 
erate. Mecca was strategically placed on the trade routes between the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean; Muhammad’s own tribe, the 
Quraysh, had achieved a dominant political position based on their 
commercial strength in the region. The Prophet himself had been 
employed on the caravans which brought Byzantine commodities to 
the Meccan market. The Qur’an itself is steeped in a commercial 
terminology.34 There has been a continuous conflict in Islam between 
the dominant urban piety and the values of the desert, but this canflict 
was also economic. Desert tribes threatened the trade routes and ex- 
tracted taxation from merchants. Islam provided a culture which was 
capable of uniting Bedouins and urban merchants within a single com- 
munity. Islam was thus as much a triumph of town over desert as Arab 
over Persian and Christian. 

Weber’s description of Islamic law was far more valid and accurate. 
Most scholars have recognized that the Shari’a was an ideal law which 
allowed a gap to grow between ideal and practice. The gap could only 
be filled by the most complex institutions and legal devices. The prob- 
lem, then, lies not so much with Weber’s description of Islamic law 
but with how that account will fit into his explanation of Islamic social 
backwardness. It is not easy to insert this view of Islamic law into a 
theory that rational law is a necessary condition for capitalist develop- 
ment (PE! thesis). Weber has already shown that English capitalism 
developed despite its judge-made legal system so that formal rational 
law may help capitalist development, but it cannot be a necessary con- 
dition. Furthermore, a number of scholars have concluded that the 
rigidity of Islamic law and its prohibition of usury never really inter- 
fered with commerce.3¢ The main problem in commercial life was the 
threat that patrimonial rulers would seize property and goods to pay 
off their troops. 

There does, therefore, seem to be empirical support for Weber’s 
final thesis (W!) that the decline of Islam’s money economy is to be 
explained in terms of its patrimonial structure. While there have been 
many different explanations of Islamic decline in terms of international 
trade, demographic crises and even climate, there is a widely held theory 
that the failure of the ruling institutions of Islam was closely connected 
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with problems of military finance.3’ There is an old Oriental maxim 
which says that 


a ruler can have no power without soldiers, no soldiers without 
money, no money without the well-being of his subjects, and no 
popular well-being without justice.38 


By ‘justice’, the Ottoman jurists meant that the sultanate should main- 
tain a balance between the two halves of society, between askeri 
(military, civil service and ulema) and reaya (Muslim and non-Muslim 
tax-payers). It was the inability of the sultanate to insure that each 
social stratum fulfilled its special functions, the inability to satisfy 
justice, which weakened the fabric of Islamic society, particularly under 
Ottoman rule. 

Ultimately justice was dependent on successful warfare and a power- 
ful sultanate. Warfare provided booty and land by which the sultanate 
could reward and pay off retainers. Without new land, tax-farming and 
bribery became major means of political influence and reward. Without 
a powerful sultanate, the complex bureaucratic machinery of the 
Ottoman state lacked direction and purpose. Failure to extend Islam, 
the withdrawal of the sultan from public life and the increasing ineffi- 
ciency of the military were interrelated aspects of social decline. When 
the Ottoman empire reached its territorial limits in 1570, the state in 
search of revenue to pay off the standing army was forced to let imperial 
fiefs to tax-farmers. The sipahi (land-owning cavalry) went into decline 
because of the growing use of firearms, but also because when a sipahi 
died without heir, his lands were appropriated by the Treasury and let 
out for tax-farming. With the decline of the sipahi, the peasantry were 
at the mercy of the growing class of avaricious multezims (tax-farmers). 
As the sipahi, peasantry and merchants declined with the failure of 
the ruling institutions, local magnates (Ayan) and small dynasts (Dere- 
beyis) arose to terrorize the provinces. As a political entity, Islam was 
unable to prevent nationalist movements in the Balkans, unable to 
exclude European colonists and unable to develop its own industry and 
trade.39 

These developments in Islam were explained by Weber in terms of 
the contradictions and imbalances of ‘sultanism’ as a political system 
(Wi thesis). 


PROTESTANT ETHIC AND MUSLIM APOLOGETIC 


There are a number of theses in Weber’s sociology which give different 
explanations of social, especially capitalist, development. I have sug- 
gested that only the final thesis which explains the decline of Islamic 
society in terms of certain military-economic contradictions (W!) has 
the support of modern research. The other three theses (PE, PE! and 
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W) suffer from damaging theoretical ambiguity and circularity or 
they are factually false. It is ironic, therefore, that when Muslim refor- 
mers came to explain for themselves the apparent failures of Islamic 
civilization, they used implicitly Weberian arguments, especially 
theories of individual ascetic motivation (theses PE and PE!) rather 
` than structural explanations (W$). 

The colonial expansion of Europe created an acute problem of 
theodicy: if Islam is the true religion, how are infidels so successful in 
this world? The Muslim answer to this issue has been shared by the 
most diverse reformist movements, namely 


Christians are strong because they are not really Christian; Muslims 
are weak because they are not really Muslim, 40 


In order to become ‘really Muslim’, it is necessary to rid Islam of for- 
eign accretions and to discover original, pure Islam, which is seen to be 
completely compatible with the modern, scientific world. Pure Islam 
is based on an ascetic, activist, this-worldly ethic. The enemy of both 
pure Islam and modern society is a set of attitudes—fatalism, passivity, 
mysticism—which was introduced into Islam by the Sufis, Berber 
marabouts and related groups. Criticism of Sufism has been, of course, 
a persistent aspect of orthodox Islam over the centuries, but there is a 
new emphasis in the contemporary rejection of Sufi mysticism, namely 
that it is a drain on economic resources and is incompatible with asceti- 
cism and activism. Expenditure on tombs and festivals has been widely 
criticized, particularly in North Africa. Active involvement in this 
world thus became a major theme of Islamic reform directed against 
Sufi quietism. A favourite Koranic text of the reformer Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani (1839-97) was ‘Verily, God does not change the state of a 
people until they have changed themselves inwardly’.41 Similarly, 
Rashid Rida asserted that the first principle of Islam was ‘positive 
effort’. 

There are, therefore, certain interesting parallels between Weber’s 
account of Protestantism (PE and PE‘) and basic themes of Islamic 
reform. Pure Islam and Puritanism sought in the basic scriptures of 
their religion an ethic which would be free from mystical, ritualistic 
accretions. The result was a set of norms prescribing asceticism, activism 
and responsibility. Yet, the connection between Puritan asceticism in 
Europe and Islamic modernism in the Middle East is superficial and 
derivative. Probably the most significant difference is the social context 
in which Islamic ‘puritanism’ is located. Islamic reform was a response, 
often apologetic, to an external military and cultural threat; it was an 
attempt to answer a feeling of inferiority and frustration resulting from 
Western colonialism. Despite the existence of pre-colonial Islamic 
‘puritanism’ (Wabhabism, Hanbalitism), Islamic reform in the modern 
period was not so much an autonomous development as an attempt to 
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legitimate the social consequences of an exogenous capitalism. Basic 
Islamic terms were conveniently translated into European ones without 
much respect for etymology: 


Ibn Khaldun’s umran gradually turned into Guizot’s ‘civilization’, 
the maslaha of the Maliki jurists and Ibn Taymiyya into the ‘utility’ 
of John Stuart Mill, the ijma of Islamic jurisprudence into the 
‘public opinion’ of democratic theory .. .42 


The ‘Protestant Ethic’ of Islam was second-hand and it was such be- 
cause the leaders of Islamic modernism were either educated by Euro- 
peans or accepted European traditions. Weber’s Protestant Ethic 
theory (theses PE and PE!) came to fit Islamic modernization simply 
because Muslims came to accept a European view of how to achieve 
capitalist development. Reformers like al-Afghani, Muhammad Abduh 
and Rashid Rida accepted the view, especially as expressed by M. Guizot 
(General History of Civilization in Europe), that social progress in Europe 
had followed the Protestant Reformation. It is no surprise that al- 
Afghani saw himself as the Luther of Islam. 


CONCLUSION 


In this inquiry into Weber’s view of Islam, I have attempted to show 
that we can plausibly perceive four different theses in Weber’ssociology 
of civilizations. On the basis of contemporary research and theoretical 
discussion, three theses can be dismissed as either false or theoretically 
weak. The fourth thesis is that Islam declined and was eventually forced 
into economic dependence on Europe because it could not solve an 
inherent weakness in what Weber called ‘sultanism’. In this final 
perspective, Islamic beliefs are still treated as influential, but the pres- 
ence of these beliefs rather than some other beliefs is explained by the 
social and economic structure of patrimonialism. When Muslim 
reformers came to understand their own economic decline, they often 
employed theories of ascetic motivation, but this fact cannot be taken 
as evidence that asceticism is a necessary aspect of capitalist develop- 
ment. The ideology of hard work in modern Islam was very largely a 
colonial importation. 
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The methodology of social research is the poor relation of the discipline 
of sociology. Compared to the rich literature of books and journal 
articles devoted to sociological theory, method is more technical, less 
intrinsically interesting, and something to be tolerated rather than to 
get excited about. There are various reasons for this. In part they 
relate to mistakes about what we characterize as ‘social research’, both 
in terms of sociology’s scope and in relation to general methodological 
issues (‘method’ in Durkheim’s sense). In part they derive from an 
over-narrow concern with the social survey, as if it were sociology’s 
unique contribution to the investigation of social reality. Related to 
this is the prominence given in some methods texts and courses to 
technical and procedural problems, as if methodology were merely the 
sociological equivalent of vehicle maintenance or cookery. An alterna- 
tive error is to confuse ‘research methods’ with instruction in the neces- 
sary skills of social statistics. More generally, methods of research appear 
to be of secondary interest because their integral connections to prob- 
lems, theories, and general methodology are insufficiently appreciated. 

No doubt the low repute of methodology owes something also to the 
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often descriptive and sometimes trivial character of past empirical 
research, of a sociographic rather than sociological kind. This is now 
being remedied by a greater concern among methodologists for new, 
theoretically directed, modes of analysis of sociological data. Indeed, 
there seems to be something of a vogue for such analytic techniques, to 
judge from a number of excellent recent works on the logic of survey 
analysis, secondary analysis of sample surveys, latent structure analysis, 
path analysis, content analysis, social network analysis, qualitative 
analysis, and just ‘analysis’. Unfortunately less attention seems to be 
paid to the data sources upon which these powerful and elegant analytic 
structures rest. The increasingly esoteric nature of certain methodo- 
logical writing apart, worrying questions arise about the problems 
which the drive for new analytic techniques leave on one side. 

One major lacuna, to which most of the books under review are 
addressed, concerns the validity of the data which sociologists gather. 
Does a measure, in fact, measure what it purports to measure? (This 
is distinct from reliability, the extent to which a measuring instrument 
is likely to yield a consistent score or result.) Even the most highly- 
regarded analytical classics contain alarming evidence of weakness in 
this respect. A major American study of occupational and social mobil- 
ity found a 30 per cent discrepancy when it compared father’s occupa- 
tion as reported in their questionnaire with the same individual’s 
past occupation traced in the census records. One chapter of Knowledge 
From What? deals with invalidity and bias in survey research, documen- 
ting some of the discrepancies which appear when interview responses 
are validated against outside criteria. Though the degree of error varies 
widely, discrepancies of 10 per cent to 30 per cent are found in com- 
paring self-reports in surveys with other data on the same respondents 
from other sources. 

Questions of data validity are therefore relevant to the improvement 
of data quality. They have implications also for the range of data 
sources which sociologists draw upon, and for the choices between those 
sources which are commonly made in the course of research. Less 
directly, contemporary debates about positivism and phenomenology 
rest upon arguments about the validity of different kinds of socio- 
logical data. Three recent general works which tackle problems of 
data validity in sociology are therefore particularly welcome. Derek 
Phillips’ Knowledge From What? and Abandoning Method are concerned 
with sources of invalidity and bias arising from the social nature of 
sociological research. Irwin Deutscher’s What We Say/What We Do 
considers the problems raised by discrepancies between verbal state- 
ments and overt behaviour. All provide stimulating reading and 
raise critical questions. The first and last can be strongly recommended 
for teaching purposes. 

Knowledge From What? starts from the discrepancy between definitions 
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of sociology in terms of behaviour and social interaction, and socio- 
logists’ go per cent reliance in research upon people’s verbal responses to 
questionnaires and interviews. Bias and error, it is argued, are an 
almost necessary consequence of the most widely used data collection 
techniques in sociology. Variables which arise from data collection 
activity itself are a major source of influence on the behaviour and 
responses of subjects in sociological investigation. After discussing diff- 
erent types of validity and studies attempting to validate survey against 
other data, Phillips considers social influences upon survey results, 
including the effect of attributes of interviewer and respondent, the 
physical setting, and expectancy and modelling effects. A later chapter 
outlines the main limitations of the social survey as a method of data 
collection, and suggests improvements which might be made in survey 
design to allow for interactive effects. 

The argument is not new but has rarely been so thoroughly docu- 
mented. Phillips is attempting to do for sociology what Orne, Rosenthal 
and Friedman have done for social psychology. The book’s strengths 
are an intriguing analysis of the social sources of errors in surveys, a 
strong argument for lessening our reliance upon them in favour of 
unobtrusive measures and participant observation, and a sense of the 
value of reflexivity about social research. There are, however, two 
reservations. The stress on the social interaction effects in social research 
is probably exaggerated; reflexivity needs to be tempered by systematic 
inquiry. And his argument that theories and methods stem from our 
own personal experience, though contingently true, is neither neces- 
sarily true nor is it a sufficient basis for developing a new methodology. 

Knowledge from What? bears comparison with Cicourel’s Method and 
Measurement, and raised high hopes for Abandoning Method. There is a 
partial continuity between them, the first half of the latter recapitula- 
ting many of the issues relating to invalidity and bias raised earlier. 
But the second half contains a different and more radical critique of the 
practice of sociological research, drawing on contemporary philosophy. 
Phillips argues that sociologists proceed according to rules as to what 
shall and shall not count as scientific procedure, that sociology is a form 
of life (in the Wittgensteinian sense), and that sociologists should 
substitute ‘play’ for the scientific evalutation of evidence. Its closing 
epitaph on sociological method is: zt gave an appearance of solidity to pure 
wind. 

The book is deliberately controversial and should be read as such. 
It asks many of the right questions about the nature of empirical social 
knowledge, shows an awareness of the sociological relevance of the work 
of Winch, Louch and Charles Taylor, and contains a provoking critique 
of Zetterberg in chapter six. But despite these insights, the work 
(unlike Knowledge From What?) is ultimately a disservice to a serious 
critique of positivism. The later chapters are marred in places by carica- 
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tures of current sociological research practices. The argument is not 
sustained and is too allusory; the account of Winch, for example, is 
markedly inferior to the original. The author’s central proposals for 
the abandonment of theory and method in favour of human curiosity 
controlled only by thought either must be described as frivolous or 
suggest that the title might well have been Abandoning Sociology. Re- 
flexivity is here carried so far as to become self-destructive. 

The programmatic argument of Abandoning Method indeed suggests 
that W. I. Thomas was right. ‘It is my impression that formal methodo- 
logical studies are relatively unprofitable. They have tended to repre- 
sent the standpoint developed in philosophy and the history of philoso- 
phy. It is my impression that progress in method is made from point 
to point by setting up objectives, employing certain techniques, then 
resetting the problems with the introduction of still other objectives 
and the modification of techniques’.? Irwin Deutscher’s book, concerned 
with many of the same problems as Phillips, is an admirable case in 
point which shows how a thoroughgoing critique of conventional 
methodology need not lead to a hopeless negativism. What We Say/What 
We Do uses as its data the large corpus of research into the relation 
between attitudes and behaviour, and incorporates a number of articles, 
by Deutscher himself and others, in order to sharpen the controversy 
and highlight the points at issue. 

The basic problem with which Deutscher is concerned is the finding— 
ever since LaPiere’s classic study of 1934—that there is no necessary 
connection between what people say in questionnaires or interviews and 
how they act in practice. The discordance between sentiments, words 
and attitudes on the one hand and acts, deeds and behaviour on the 
other led Deutscher to delve into the sociological and social psycholo- 
gical literature on the subject. His central argument is that a model of 
social behaviour in terms of independent and dependent variables tends 
to ignore the actors’ own subjective definitions of their situation. There 
is no necessary connection between attitudes (independent variable) 
and behaviour (dependent variable) but neither is the association 
random. The problem is to specify the factors intervening between 
attitude and behaviour in order to explain the observed discrepancies. 
Deutscher’s own inclinations are towards the importance of the social 
situation of the actors in influencing their behaviour, a view which he 
supports from social psychological research by Milgram and Orne. His 
position is a modified phenomenological one, stressing the centrality 
of Actors’ meanings and intentions. Research should try to see the 
world as actors do. 

Should anyone still doubt whether contemporary criticisms of 
positivism have any substance, they should read this book. It provides 
a penetrating examination of problems of reliability and validity of 
data, choice of methods, linguistic equivalence and logic of explanation 
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in the context of a concrete methodological problem. The argument is lively 
and at times unexpected; it is deliberately intended to be provoking. 
But it is always tied to a definite empirical conundrum and makes an 
attempt to deal with it. 

Deutscher’s approach, moreover, suggests for those dissatisfied with 
conventional procedures a line of attack which does not lead to total 
doubt about the enterprise of research. Deutscher possesses what 
Abandoning Method lacks, a sense of the precariousness and vulnerability 
of our efforts to study the social world. The limits to the sharpening of 
critical hatchets imposed by engagement with a concrete research 
problem helps to counteract a certain diffuse and rambling quality 
which both books display. Both also lack an adequate historical ground- 
ing, Deutscher producing a bad sketch of the origins of phenomeno- 
logical ideas in his last chapter. There remains a serious and pressing 
need for an adequate account of the influence of verstehen and pheno- 
menological traditions upon empirical social research, to rectify some 
of the omissions and distortions currently being produced. 

This lack of historical grounding is particularly unfortunate if it 
leads critics of dominant research practices to caricature the activity 
of social research, and with it the history of empirical social inquiry. 
Abandoning Method is the worst offender in this respect, apparently 
identifying sociology with a simple-minded, variable-centred, survey 
research. The mistake, it is true, is also made in some research insti- 
tutes, texts and courses of a conventional kind. In either case it is 
regrettable because it forecloses any attempt to look at the appro- 
priateness of methods in relation to the problems they are being 
used to tackle. 

Though not the only alternative available, one main research strategy 
appropriate to the study of many problems is participant observation. 
Doing Fieldwork and Pathways To Data are both in different ways con- 
cerned with this, highlighting the method’s sensitivity to problems of 
data validity and reliance on the observation of action rather than just 
verbal responses. Neither book is a conventional text, but both are 
significant contributions to the literature on sociological data quality. 

Rosalie Wax provides a personal account of her field-work experi- 
ences in Japanese American relocation centres between 1943-5 and 
in two Indian American reservations in 1962-3 and 1966-7. The book 
is a sensitive, very amusing, and extremely illuminating account of the 
experience of field research, comparable to the famous Appendix to 
Street Corner Society. It is particularly valuable in discussing entry into 
the research situation, playing a meaningful role in the field, problems 
of political involvement in research, and in admitting that sometimes 
one’s research efforts end in failure. The sheer difficulty of periods of 
extended fieldwork comes over very clearly. So too does the way in 
which field research can yield a degree of understanding not accessible 
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to the transitory survey researcher, and how it opens up data which 
would not otherwise be unearthed. 

If Doing Fieldwork is both a fascinating personal account and excellent 
teaching material, Pathways To Data is that rare work, a handbook 
which one can confidently recommend so someone about to embark on 
field research. Its aim is to communicate the fourteen contributors’ 
own experiences of field research in a variety of organizational contexts, 
alcng lines similar to those of the contributors to Sociologists at Work. 
The milieux covered include hospitals, prisons, a college, deviants, 
big business, the urban poor, welfare systems, occupations, family and 
kinship and local communities. 

The coverage and quality are uneven, but all chapters suggest where 
one can start looking for data on particular organizations or groups. 
Guidance is given as to sources, gaining access to research facilities, 
use of indirect methods to supplement observation and interviewing, 
and possible ethical and political hazards. Six of the chapters are 
outstanding: Rainwater and Yancey on problems encountered in their 
Pruitt-Igoe research, Becker on studying vice and crime, Donald Roy 
on research in labour unions, Arnold Rose on studying legislators, 
R. W. Little on military organizations, and G. Kassebaum on criminal 
correctional systems. 

The experience is of course American, and one suspects that British 
M.P.s could not be approached as easily as Rose’s Congressmen. But 
in general American origin matters little, since the advice relates to 
general issues. Roy, for example, argues that in certain types of conflict 
situation, it can be positively advantageous to identify oneself with one 
side rather than the other. The book can be recommended to British 
(and other) sociologists interested in field research, particularly in the 
absence of any comparable work for this country, a gap not really 
filled by the unexpected description in the Introduction of Beatrice 
Webb as the Florence Nightingale of sociological field studies! 

If ethnography lies somewhere in the peripheral vision of mainstream 
methodology, historical research often seems to lie outside it altogether. 
This is all the more unfortunate in view of the particular concern of 
historiography with the reliability and validity of sources. Documen- 
tary materials pose difficulties enough, but reliance on verbal recollec- 
tions of the past is even more problematical. The republication in 
paperback of Jan Vansina’s Oral Tradition is therefore most welcome, 
relevant as it is both to oral history (of increasing interest to sociolo- 
gists5) and to the use of personal documents in social research. 

Vansina provides a critical yet sympathetic assessment of the value of 
verbal testimonies concerning the past. He rightly takes to task those 
who would dismiss oral recollections out of hand, yet pays careful 
attention to means of validating the data which particular informants 
provide. He stresses the need to locate such accounts in the culture and 
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society of the society and people being studied, and suggests means of 
checking accounts against other oral testimony and against non-oral 
sources. The use of comparison of sources closely parallels the notion of 
convergent validity suggested by Donald Campbell and applied to 
sociology by E. J. Webb and N. Denzin.® It has particularly important 
implications, of course, for the extent to which research designs should 
employ more than one single method in tackling a problem. 

The most egregious omission from what is usually characterized as 
‘social research’ is the exclusion from consideration of comparative 
and historical sociology. It is only the rare autobiographical fragment, 
such as those by T. H. Marshall and John Porter,” which reminds one 
that the macro-sociological and comparative study of institutions viewed 
in the round is also an important part of empirical sociological research. 
There are few guides to the practice of research in this area, where 
acute problems of selectivity and generalization arise. Yet in many 
substantive areas of sociology the comparative and historical dimension 
is well to the fore. How should its research implications be evaluated? 

Writing on historical method is one source. Another is the volu- 
minous literature on that major American industry, comparative 
social science.8 A recent symposium edited by D. P. Warwick and S. 
Osherson, for instance, brings together several pertinent analyses of 
invalidity and bias in comparative research. Comparative Research 
Methods is of particular value to those with research interests in the 
Third World, since it collects together some of the small amount of 
literature on questions of data validity faced by Western sociologists in 
non-Western societies, with particular reference to choice of strategy. 
Once again the limitations of the social survey are highlighted, both in 
Robert Mitchell’s key paper on sampling, measurement and inter- 
viewing problems in developing countries, and in Deutscher’s discus- 
sion of asking questions cross-culturally. G. D. Berreman’s previously 
inaccessible Goffmanesque interpretation of his fieldwork experience in 
the lower Himalayas, Behind Many Masks, is also included as a further 
bonus. 

Yet so much of the literature on comparative method is of only 
marginal relevance to these matters. The massive volume edited by 
Armer and Grimshaw contains little on invalidity and bias apart from 
two papers by W. H. Form and Alejandro Portes. Form, discussing ‘the 
politics of distrust’, provides a very illuminating account of problems of 
gaining access to industrial plants in Italy and Argentina, including 
a fascinating chronicle of negotiations with the FIAT management in 
Turin. Here indeed Phillips is vindicated, since the social interaction 
between Form and some of his subjects came near to stopping the 
research altogether. Portes, in a less optimistic paper, criticizes the lack of 
reciprocity which has characterized U.S. social research in Latin 
America, suggesting that there is now an inverse correlation between 
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the number of past U.S. research projects in a given country and that 
country’s receptivity to new ones. His paper provides further evidence 
in support of the general arguments of Phillips and Deutscher, as well 
as constituting a major critique of Western social researchers in the 
developing world. 

Basic problems of the validity of data are more salient in studying 
other societies, but are endemic to all sociological research. They are, 
moreover, perennial ones to which there are no easy solutions. Too 
readily they can become overlain, because awkward or hindering. On 
the other hand, sociological reflexivity carried to the point of abandon- 
ing what methods we already have is surely not the answer. Richard 
J. Hill sums up the dilemma well at the end of the Armer and Grim- 
shaw volume: “To those who protest that the enterprise is too difficult 
or the complexities too great, we ought to be candid. All of sociology 
is a tough business. The comparativists have clarified for all of us the 
intractable character of our quest. The problems confronting us can 


only be solved after they are clearly recognized.’ 
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Let it be said at once that Castles and 
Kosack have provided in this book a 
systematic review of a range of data 
about immigrants in four of Europe’s 
most advanced countries which must 
make it the central starting point for 
sociological analyses of all phenomena 
relating to immigrant labour in advanced 
countries for many years to come. More 
than this they show how, far from being 
a marginal phenomenon mainly of 
interest to those concerned with social 
problems and social welfare, the problem 
of the role of the immigrant in European 
society is a central structural one, and 
that any analysis of European social 
structure which ignores it in future will 
be totally deficient. One may say this 
much without necessarily agreeing with 
the precise sense in which Castles and 
Kosack locate the problem. 

Immigrants, so far as can be judged 
from official statistics, which, of course, 
do much to conceal and confuse, form 
5 per cent of the population of the more 
advanced industrial societies of North- 
west Europe. Switzerland leads the way 
with 16 per cent, Luxembourg has more 
than 8 per cent, Belgium more than 7, 
France more than 6, Britain just 5 and 
the German Federal Republic just 
under 5 per cent. This study concerns 
itself with Switzerland, France, Britain 
and the German Federal Republic. 
There may be some surprise in the actual 
distribution of immigrants to these 


countries by country of origin. Thus, 
French immigrants come predominantly 
from Spain, Italy, Algeria and Portugal 
(in that order for total numbers); 
Germany draws her immigrants from 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Greece and 
Spain; Swiss immigrants come over- 
whelmingly from Italy and to a much 
smaller extent from Germany and Spain; 
and, finally, Great Britain gets more than 
a quarter of her immigrants from the 
Trish Republic, about a tenth each from 
the West Indies and India and only about 
one thirtieth from Pakistan. Such at least 
were the official figures available in the 
late sixties, 

For Castles and Kosack the fact that 
these immigrants are in most cases 
racially similar to the people of the 
countries to which they migrate makes 
little difference, for the phenomenon 
which they feel they are concerned with 
is that of immigration. The race relations 
approach they somewhat summarily 
dismiss as being identical with the host- 
immigrant framework as used by Sheila 
Patterson and they dismiss it because it 
seems to imply simply that there are at 
present cultural differences between 
people of strange ethnic origin which 
will cease to count in the long run. This 
is somewhat surprising in that what is 
wrong with the Patterson hypothesis is 
precisely that it sees its subject of study 
primarily as immigration producing cul- 
tural differences of a temporary kind, 
rather than structural and political tensions 
of the kind which Castles and Kasack 
wish to explore. But one should not worry 
too much about terminology. What is 
at issue here is the existence of a minority 
of the working class population with 
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differing civil, legal and political rights, 
with differential access to the labour 
market, lacking in educational oppor- 
tunities, and being sharply divided from 
the indigenous workers in terms of their 
housing and community life. 

The comparisons which this study 
produces in each of the spheres of em- 
ployment, education and housing are 
very instructive indeed. They should not, 
however, be read as awarding good and 
bad marks to the various countries. 
Their value lies in the fact that they 
show the real structural dimensions of 
the problem and the different ways in 
which the same functional need might 
be met in different circumstances. 

On the question of citizenship, the 
British situation vis 4 vis Commonwealth 
immigrants before 1962 and the French 
situation vis 4 vis immigrants from the 
overseas departments in the Caribbean 
and Africa was unusual. In these cases 
the immigrant enjoyed full legal rights 
from the start, however much, par- 
ticularly in Britain, he might suffer 
discrimination. In the case of Germany 
and Switzerland, however, contract 
labour was used in which the immigrant 
worker had little in the way of rights and 
could be very readily dispensed with in 
times of recession; and, as illustrated 
especially by the case of the Portuguese 
in France, there was always the possibility 
of allowing a measure of illegal immigra- 
tion but exploiting the fact of that illegal- 
ity to keep the workers concerned in a 
state of rightlessness and insecurity. It is 
of some interest to note that a series of 
footnote references to the 1971 Immigra- 
tion Act in Britain in this study indicates 
that Britain was learning from or at least 
moving towards the Continental pattern 
of a disposable labour force. 

The position of the immigrant in the 
labour market and his availability for 
exploitation varies both according to the 
nature and motivation of the immigrant 
group and according to the situation in 
the host society. Expanding capitalist 
economies may well need additional 
supplies of labour and, if there are 
available large supplies of such labour 
without the claim to remuneration of 
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adequately validated qualifications or 
without the desire to do more than work 
very hard to make a lot of money 
(relatively speaking) quickly, capitalists 
will use it. Moreover, the basic distinc- 
tion which all countries make between 
citizens and non-citizens and that which 
some make between black and white, 
and metropolitan and colonial, will make 
even more intensive exploitation possible. 
What is at stake here is not the question 
of prejudice by metropolitan workers. 
They find themselves in a dilemma. 
Immigrant labour threatens undercut- 
ting, so, if it comes, everything should be 
done to ensure that it works at the rate 
for the job. But a combination of union 
policies which both opposes immigra- 
tion and then has to agree to it within 
limits leads to an unaccepted labour 
force which is bound to be used for 
undercutting. The general record in fact 
is of metropolitan unions succeeding only 
in confining immigrant labour to the 
lower paid jobs and thus producing a 
divided working class. 

Breaking out of this situation for the 
immigrant, of course, implies gaining 
acceptance in and entry into the host 
society on equal social and cultural 
terms. But there are sometimes strong 
pulls against such policies of assimilation 
in the immigrant community itself and 
the most basic problem of all, that of 
language teaching, involves ambivalence 
on both sides. So far as the immigrants 
are concerned many of the available 
forms of teaching are unacceptable or 
impossible to use, and so far as their 
hosts are concerned much of the effort 
which is put into this work is of a patern- 
alistic and amateur character. None of 
the four countries has been very success- 
ful in introducing instruction in the 
metropolitan language so that immigrant 
school-children are not retarded, and the 
phenomenon of bussing, which is often 
offered as a way of equalizing immigrant 
children’s opportunities, usually leads 
only to the labelling of the whole 
community as problematic. 

In the housing field it is worth noting 
that in Germany and Switzerland 
employers have been called upon to do 
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more by the way of providing housing 
than have their fellows in Great Britain 
or France. But it is questionable whether 
hutted camps for single men are really 
preferable to self-acquired accommoda- 
tion, even in the form of bidonvilles, 
which French public health law allows, 
or multiple-occupied lodging houses, 
which are the characteristic British 
solution within a tighter public health 
framework. In fact all these forms of 
accommodation are appalling and help to 
intensify prejudice by confirming hostile 
stereotypes of the immigrant group. 

What is surprising is that Castles and 
Kosack have so little to say about the 
possibility of government action on behalf 
of the immigrants, They seem to share the 
illusions of a great many European 
liberals and socialists that what is at 
stake here is positive discrimination in 
favour of immigrants, whereas the fact 
of the matter is that, if immigrants were 
simply given their normal rights to public 
housing, a great deal of the steam would 
be taken out of intergroup tension, It 
really is surprising that so few sociologists 
of the left have really been prepared to 
grasp this nettle, but if one sets out to 
allocate responsibility for immigrant 
hardship in the short-term as well as in 
thelong-term to capitalism itself, the like- 
lihood is that the discriminatory activities 
of national and local governments will 
be overlooked. Thus one finds what sets 
out to be a radical study of immigration 
broadly in agreement with the so-called 
positive proposals on housing of the 
Labour Government’s White Paper of 
1965, while their actual record of the 
facts of discrimination by councils greatly 
underplays its extent. 

These, however, must, within the 
framework of so good and comprehen- 
sive a study as this, be taken as disagree- 
ments about emphasis. The fact remains 
that the Castles and Kosack study must 
remain the outstanding source of informa- 
tion as to the actual position of the im- 
migrant labour force in Europe. It 
lacks the undertones of apologetics 
which more restricted national studies 
have had and it is mercifully free of 
simplistic policy-oriented discussion. 


The one remaining argument concerns 
the theoretical conclusions. These turn 
not simply on the arguments about life 
chances discussed above, but also on the 
dubious and speculative discussions of 
cost-benefit economists and psychologists. 
Thus we are led to the conclusion that 
the total impact of immigration has been 
to weaken and divide the industrial 
proletariat which in the last analysis is 
the sole agent of progressive change. It 
is undoubtedly true that from the point 
of view of the industrial proletariat the 
long term outcome of the immigration- 
policy-game is not to their interest either 
in improving their lot within capitalism 
or in hastening a transition to socialism. 
But, as Cesaire pointed out long ago in 
his letter to Thorez, the main aim of 
the people of Martinique is not necessarily 
the liberation of the French proletariat. 
The Third World, including that part of 
it which is in Southern Europe, is press- 
ing on the first, and it is a pity that the 
kind of hard-line Marxism which marks 
the theoretical basis of this study prevents 
these authors from looking at the 
consciousness of the man in the bidon- 
ville, in the hutted employer’s camp, or 
in the British twilight zone, as a thing in 
itself, and not simply as a disturbance 
in the onward march of the European 
proletariat towards socialism. 

John Rex 
University of Warwick 


British Factory—Japanese Factory: 
the Origins of National Diversity in 
Industrial Relations 

R. Dore George Allen & Unwin 1973 


432 pp. £5 (62°15 paper) 


The problem that Professor Dore has 
confronted in this volume is first to 
establish and then explain the major 
differences in the employment and 
industrial relations’ ‘systems’ of Britain 
and Japan. In the course of tackling this 
problem he develops a more general 
thesis about the direction in which ad- 
vanced capitalist societies are developing. 
The result is a book which although 
split into a series of three almost self- 
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contained sections, nevertheless makes a 
significant contribution to our knowledge 
in at least two areas, 

On a descriptive level the first section 
of the book provides, through a judicious 
use of survey techniques, direct observa- 
tion and interviews, a highly readable 
and up to date account of the two con- 
trasting systems of employment, and 
industrial relations in practice. This is 
done through focusing on a limited 
number of firms operating in comparable 
product markets in the two societies, and 
provides a valuable account of what the 
author terms the ‘organisation-oriented’ 
system of Japan as opposed to the ‘market- 
oriented’ system of Britain. Unfortunately 
the reliance on case studies to establish 
these differences leads to an under- 
estimation of the part played by the 
State in determining the framework 
within which employer and employee 
interact at the level of the individual 
firm. 

It is, however, in the latter two sections 
of the book where the most significant 
contribution to our knowledge is to be 
found. For in- examining the origins of 
the two ‘systems’, Professor Dore suc- 
cessfully demolishes the popular assump- 
tion frequently embodied in various 
theories of convergence, that the Japanese 
are suffering from ‘a slightly prolonged 
form of industrial immaturity and will 
sooner or later shed their aberrations and 
become like us.’ On the contrary he 
argues that the British, especially with 
regard to their employment and in- 
dustrial relations ‘system’, represents 
the deviant case: It was the product of 
the earliest and slowest process of in- 
dustrialization and was institutionalized 
in the mid-nineteenth century when free 
market principles predominated. Japan 
on the other hand was able to take 
advantage of the ‘late development 
effect’, which involved not only the 
borrowing of the latest technology, but 
also the more advanced personnel 
practices and educational systems of the 
industrial societies. The institutionaliza- 
tion of these practices in the early 
twentieth century, together with the 
acceptance of the egalitarian democratic 
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ideology is seen as one of the major 
reasons for the differences between the 
two ‘systems’ and also as indicative of 
the more ‘advanced’ position of Japan. 

The questioning of the enthnocentric 
tendencies of western sociologists to 
regard their own societies as the most 
‘developed’ and to use them as the basis 
for subsequent theorising about the 
nature of industrial society is perhaps 
the most valuable feature of the book. 
While the value of the western experience 
of modernization for our understanding 
of the process in other societies has been 
questioned before, rarely has the field of 
western market-oriented employment 
and industrial relations practices received 
such a rigorous evaluation in the light of 
detailed comparative material. 

As for the more general version of the 
convergence thesis forwarded, that ‘both 
societies are moving in the same direc- 
tion, with Japan for historical reasons 
further along’, this does contain some 
ambiguities. Yet whether or not one 
accepts the more general thesis, this 
questioning of the relative value of the 
British and Japanese experience for the 
developing nations will remain in- 
valuable. For those with an interest in 
either the ‘Sociology of Industry’ or the 
‘Sociology of Development’, both the 
questions raised by this book and the 
manner in which they are raised make it 
essential reading. 

Norman Ashton 
University of Leicester 


Magic and the Millennium 
Bryan R., Wilson Heinemann 1973 
xi + 547 pp. £6-50 


Dr Bryan Wilson is the undisputed 
doyen of students of religious sectarian- 
ism. Since his principal work so far has 
dealt with sects in Europe and North 
America, this masive book, subtitled ‘a 
sociological study of religious movements 
of protest among tribal and third-world 
peoples’, awakes our keenest attention. 
Basing himself on a very wide range of 
materials on religious movements in 
Africa, America north and south, and 
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Australasia, and often attaining a 
bibliographical depth that even area- 
specialists might envy, Wilson achieves 
high levels of coherence of synthesis and 
percipience of analysis. His book far 
surpasses others of the genre (such as 
Lanternari’s, which one will be very 
glad to banish permanently to the reserve 
stacks) and is certain to be, for a long 
time, our principal general source book 
on religious movements in the third 
world, Its main aim and achievement are 
to distinguish and clarify the various 
types of movements, and to describe the 
general conditions for their emergence. 
Rejecting the utility of Troeltsch’s 
church-sect typology, he advances seven 
types, based on the wayin which salvation 
is sought: revolutionist, introversionist, 
reformist, utopian, conversionist, mani- 
pulationist and thaumaturgical. Of 
these, the revolutionist (where God is 
expected to overturn the world), the 
introversionist (where God calls men to 
abandon it) and the thaumaturgical 
(where God will work particular miracles 
and dispensations) are most significant 
for this study. The method, in each 
chapter, is to present and analyse 
particular movements as they exemplify 
characteristic types. Arguing that the 
primary focus of tribal religion is 
thaumaturgical (or as Weber put it, 
‘magical’), Wilson begins his analysis by 
analysing movements like Umbanda or 
Spiritualism in Brazil or Aladura in 
West Africa where concerns for healing, 
divination, witchcraft eradication etc. 
have survived in post-tribal situations, 
despite their more individualized refer- 
ence and the impact of bureaucratic 
organization. The dilemmas in the insti- 
tutionalization of ‘thaumaturgy’ are well 
brought out. Millennialism is seen essenti- 
ally as the demand for thaumaturgy on a 
societal scale. There are good discussions 
of the extent to which various millenni- 
alisms have pre-Christian roots, and of the 
various ways in which millennial teach- 
ing may relate to military resistance. The 
‘collective redemption’ of Smohalla and 
other North American Indian prophets 
and the ‘Commodity Millennialism’ of 
Melanesia are contrasted with the un- 


easy courses steered between thaumaturgy 
and millennialism by movements in 
Zaire (Congo) and elsewhere. Peyotism 
is analysed at length to illustrate a more 
introversionist response. The ‘rational 
mutation of religious responses’ is seen 
in Kimbanguism, ‘Marching Rule’ and 
Paliau in Melanesia, and several more. 
It is an impressive survey, whose 
thread is provided by the Weberian 
theme of the reduction of magic by 
rationalization. But it is flawed by Wil- 
son’s refusal to take seriously the world- . 
interpretations of the movements. Partly 
this seems to arise from a view of ‘less- 
developed peoples’ which smacks more of 
Marett or Galton than of any con- 
temporary anthropologist: their ‘power- 
ful emotions’, he tells us, ‘are subject to 
less self-control’ and render them peculi- 
arly prone to wish-fulfilment dreams. So 
he sets himself strongly against those 
writers (actuated, it is said, by Western 
‘self-hatred’) who maintain that ‘magic’ 
and ‘millennialism’ may be, granted 
certain social situations and cultural 
means, rational responses to human 
problems. ‘Magic does not work; the 
millennium will not come’, he insists, as 
if the postulate of actors’ rationality 
committed us to believing that they do. 
For Wilson abandons the prime key to an 
explanation of religious movements when 
he enunciates the preposterous principle 
that it is no concern of sociology to 
consider ‘the intricacies of theological 
argumentation’ or even ‘the specific 
cultural content of ideas of the super- 
natural’, Any behaviour must appear 
irrational if the reasons are from the 
first excluded from consideration! To 
assert the prima facie rationality of men, 
even magicians and millennialists, is not 
to deny Wilson’s observation that these 
movements arise from the desire for 
salvation, rather than from a disinter- 
ested quest to see things as they really’ 
are. (Few institutions anywhere, even 
such citadels of rationality as All Souls 
College, are wholly disinterested in their 
search for, or use of, knowledge.) But 
the rationality of actors is an essential 
working postulate if we are to explain 
millennialism. As a postulate it may, in 
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a particular case, break down—i.e. we 
might be quite unable to show that a 
particular movement is the response of 
reasonable men, reliant on their own 
particular cultural categories, to their 
experiences. But if we then characterize 
the response as fantasy, magic or wish- 
fulfilment, we do not thereby explain it. 
The only explanation would be to show 
what circumstances in general inducemen 
to break from their culture and to 
seek to solve their problems in this direct 
way. But as Wilson candidly admits on 
p. 502, wide-ranging theories of this 
kind are less successful than explanations 
of particular cases—by means of the 
postulates of rationality and ‘the logic 
of the situation’. Though Wilson fails to 
achieve an explanatory comparative 
sociology of millennialism, he has, with 
his great sensitivity to the nuances of 
sectarian religiosity, provided a valuable 
guide through the classificatory jungle. 
And for this future students should be 
grateful, though they will be on their 
own in the search for explanation. 
J. D. Y. Peel 
Universities of Ife and Liverpool 


For Sociology: Renewal and 
Critique in Sociology Today 
Alvin W. Gouldner Allen Lane 1973 
465 pp. £5 


This collection of essays by Gouldner 
contains several new pieces including the 
title-essay ‘For Sociology’ as well as 
reprints of such sociological classics as 
‘Anti-Minotaur’ and ‘Reciprocity and 
Autonomy in Functional Theory’. The 
book, like Gaul, is divided into three 
parts: critiques of sociology; backgrounds 
to sociology; and Marxisms and sociol- 
ogy. Implicit throughout the book is a 
consistent view of the nature of socio- 
‘logical inquiry in harness with a clear 
commitment to a substantive set of 
explanatory first principles which I 
suppose might conveniently, though 
possibly misleadingly, be labelled as 
critically Maoist. The whole work is a 
coherent personal statement, which 
taken together with the ‘Coming Crisis’ 
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presents a powerful challenge to what 
Gouldner takes to be the sociological 
orthodoxies of the day. 

Gouldner’s view of the sociologist as 
partisan is carefully presented and is, on 
the whole, free from the naivities of 
currently fashionable ‘radical’ impatience 
with sociology’s claim to objectivity and 
value-freedom. Gouldner also dem- 
onstrates in much of his writing that 
logical rigour and detailed analysis is not 
incompatible with critiques of so-called 
‘bourgeois’ sociology. He sees his present 


- concern with the application of the 


sociology of knowledge to sociology 
itself not as so much impotent navel- 
gazing, but as necessary to the proper 
understanding of the development of 
sociology as a critical and self-conscious 
discipline. 

One cannot, Gouldner argues, simply 
sympathize with the suffering of the 
under-dog—‘empty-headed partisan- 
ship’; one needs to articulate a complex 
theoretical defence of value-commitment. 
The possibility of objectivity appears to 
lie, paradoxically, in the recognition of 
the essentially dialectical processes ex- 
hibited throughout the history of social 
thought and grounded in a relativistic 
application of the sociology of knowledge. 
This is the only possible mode of ‘objec- 
tive’ analysis appropriate to a discipline 
which must treat itself as part of its 
subject matter. 

Marxism is vitiated by its failure to 
recognize this fact and to reflect critically 
upon the dominant role of the intel- 
ligentsia within its own theory. Only 
‘Maoism has seen through to this ulti- 
mately concealed level in Marxism’ i.e. 
that the way forward for the revolution 
demands an end to Marxism. But 
Maoism cannot allow itself to recognize 
this demand. 

Gouldner’s essays, then, centre around 
four major issues, namely: the role of the 
sociologist; the validity of a Marxist and 
Maoist critique of society; the fact-value 
distinction and the epistemological basis 
of a sociology of knowledge. These issues 
are conceptually distinct but empirically 
related. 

Gouldner goes some way towards 
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clearing the ground for an adequate 
discussion of the last two issues but, in 
my view, fails to confront the problems 
at a fundamental level. In the fact-value 
discussion insufficient attention is paid 
to the work of analytic philosophers on 
the so-called naturalist fallacy and this 
arises partly from a failure on Gouldner’s 
part to attach sufficient importance to 
the question of whether fact and value 
are necessarily or merely contingently 
distinguishable or whether they are 
conceptually rather than empirically inter- 
connected. 

On the epistemological questions 
Gouldner rests content with the para- 
doxical position already referred to. 
There is of course an important truth in 
the proposition that a critical relativism 
may generate greater objectivity but 
Gouldner never squarely faces up to 
what is after all crucially relevant to his 
position, the possibility of grounding 
knowledge in a ‘third world’ of publicly 
accepted and rationally defensible 
criteria. 

One last critical comment: the title 
piece ‘For Sociology’ is the first I turned 
to and it is one of the most depressing 
essays to emerge from the debate on the 
‘Coming Crisis’. Gouldner’s attack upon 
the editors of the American Journal of 
Sociology and upon the Lipsett-Ladd 
critique is made with a bitterness that is 
equalled only by that of his ‘establish- 
ment’ critics. The whole dreary tale of 
charge and counter-charge, abuse and 
personal innuendo is narrated in full 
with a minimum of intellectual content. 
If this is ‘how the matter stands’ it is a 
sorry reflection upon the current con- 
dition of our discipline. 

Keith Dixon 
University of York 


Ideology and Social Knowledge 
Harold J. Bershady Basil Blackwell 1973 
178 pp. £325 


Bershady’s book is an examination of the 
work of Talcott Parsons; it examines 
logically and epistemologically Parsons’ 
project of creating a valid theoretical 


foundation for a unified science of the 
social. It argues that at the level of this 
project Parsons’ work has been a con- 
sistent whole; it therefore contradicts 
those interpretations (for example, that 
of J. F. Scott) which have seen Parsons’ 
work as fundamentally discontinuous 
and with constantly shifting theoretical 
foundations. The unifying factor of this 
whole is the attempt to overcome the 
problems of historical relativism, to 
develop abstract concepts of universal 
applicability which are not extrapola- 
tions from or limited to concrete and 
unique historical individuals. Parsons 
opposes the Neo-Kantian position on the 
fundamental difference of object and 
method in the natural and the cultural 
sciences. Bershady argues that the charge 
that Parsons’ work is a-historical is based 
upon a misconception of his enterprise 
and a refusal to take his epistemological 
position seriously. Parsons puts historicity 
in question. Parsons poses the problem 
that to have valid, general, in a word 
scientific. knowledge of the various con- 
crete societies that have existed and of 
the various types of society that are 
possible it is necessary to have a concept 
of society in general. The object of 
social science is not given, a theory of 
what a ‘society’ in general is and what its 
conditions of existence are is the means 
of constructing that object. Without this 
concept the study of particular societies is 
necessarily condemned to relativism and 
empiricism. 

Parsons, in attempting to define 
theoretically the object of any valid 
social science, is posing the problem of 
what categories are pre-supposed and 
necessary in order to think that object. 
Bershady argues that Parsons’ attempt 
to produce these categories is, at this 
level, equivalent to Kant’s attempt to 
found the categories of time and space 
pre-supposed by Newtonian physics. 
Parsons’ theorising is first and foremost 
in the a priori mode. The action scheme 
corresponds to this necessary categorical 
system. However, it is when Parsons 
attempts to derive a theoretical frame- 
work from these categories which are 
necessary to think the social that the 
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real problems and difficulties with his 
theory set in. In fact Parsons can neither 
derive an adequate framework from the 
categories without additional assump- 
tions and conditions, the theoretical status 
of which is problematical, nor is he able 
to show that this framework has empirical 
applicability. 

This book is an attempt to deal with 
Parsons’ work at its own level of rigour 
and complexity, rather than, as so many 
critics and commentators have done, to 
deny the existence of that level or its 
importance. Bershady provides a wel- 
come change from writing on sociological 
theory based on ‘common sense’ premises. 
His attack on simplistic political interpre- 
tations of Parsons’ enterprise and po- 
sitions is timely and all the better in that 
it is accompanied by a serious discussion 
of those aspects of Parsons’ work which 
are in no way reducible to conservatism 
or elitism. Although this book is difficult 
to read the effort in doing so is more than 
rewarded. 

P. Q. Hirst 
Birckbeck College 


Systematic Empiricism: Critique 
of a Pseudo-Science 

David and Judith Willer 1973 

xii + 145 pp. $9°95 


The positivistic-empiricist tradition in 
sociology of today stands in great need of 
systematic criticism. The proliferation of 
empirical studies has been unmatched by 
efforts to show their uselessness. In spite 
of the intellectual battles and empirical 
claims made by the proponents of basic 
approaches to sociology, these approaches 
have been identical in the sense that they 
are empiricist and thus narrow in their 
point of view toward what is legitimate 
knowledge in sociology. More and more 
sociologists are not only confusing 
‘methods’ with methodology and ‘system- 
atic empiricism’ with science; but also 
use their narrow positivism as the basis 
for interpretation and criticism of the 
works of their predecessors such as 
Marx and Weber. 
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An exception to this prevailing drift is 
David and Judith Willer’s ‘Systematic 
Empiricism’. The Willers’ work is an 
effort to examine the historical develop- 
ment of the methods of systematic empiri- 
cism from J. A. Mill to R. A. Fisher, and 
show that their tradition is not that of 
developed sciences. Modern sociological 
positivists or empiricists like H. Blalock, 
P. F. Lasarzfeld, T. Pearson, and S. 
Stouffer are not spared from thorough 
criticism. The Willers rightly point out 
that modern empiricists have ignored the 
logic of mathematical probability and 
their notion of ‘causal inferences’ are ‘no 
more than descriptive statements about 
the frequency distributions of a unique 
sample from a unique population’. 

The book is divided into nine parts, 
each with a definite theme, and has an 
index. It is written with lucid style 
and ranges from philosophical and 
historical origins ofsystematic empiricism 
to critique of the techniques of modern 
empiricists and their notions of measure- 
ment, probability and causality. 

In their introduction the Willers point 
out that the so-called ‘scientific’ methods 
of sociology are not the methods of 
science, but those of mediocre empiric- 
ism. They believe that a science of 
society might be possible but has not 
been attained. Consequently, for the 
development of social science they 
advocate the overthrowing of established 
method and consider their book ‘as a 
contribution to that revolution’. 

Although the Willers admit that 
empiricist sociologists provide the neces- 
sary feed-back of information to power 
holders for ‘the maintenance of exploita- 
tion and domination’, they neglect to see 
that Anglo-American world empiricism 
was consecrated notsimply by advances 
in philosophy and the physical sciences, 
but by the profound changes in the situ- 
ation of the bourgeois society and the 
consolidation of the capitalist order. 
The Willers aptly discuss the breakdown 
of empiricism in its former stronghold, 
the theory of knowledge; yet, they con- 
veniently ignore that a definitive solu- 
tion to the problem of the relation be- 
tween experience and reason—empiricist 
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and rationalist schoolk—was given by 
the Marxist theory of knowledge. 

The book, however, clearly indicates 
that epistemological inhibitions of em- 
piricism, especially in its neo-positivistic 
guises, exert a paralysing effect upon 
its adherents. They became tied to the 
surface of things, inclined towards passive 
acceptance of the status quo in science 
and society, and restrained from extend- 
ing knowledge beyond its present bound- 
aries to more profound levels of reality. 
Systematic Empiricism contains sufficient 
depth to serve as an unpretentious 
introduction to methodology. The book 
is a must for sociologists with an interest 
in practical research. They will find the 
Willers’ book profound, witty, and 
iconoclastic. 

Farhat Ghaem-Maghami 
University of Toronto 


Organised Knowledge 
Leslie Sklair Paladin Books 1973 
284 pp. 75P 


An envious friend remarked to me the 
other day, ‘You can buy that Organised 
Knowledge on Victoria Station, he must 
be making a fortune out of it’. Indeed he 
should be, for Leslie Sklair has suc- 
ceeded in setting out in delightfully 
readable form a series of intricate 
debates which I had previously thought 
were impossible to popularize. What is 
more remarkable is that within this 
context he has made contributions of 
academic importance. 

Sklair deals first with the cost of ‘Big 
Science’ and the consequent necessity 
of improved policy-making based on an 
understanding of the sociology of science. 
He finishes with a look at the social 
effects of science and a plea for more 
democracy in technological decision 
making. The major, central part of the 
book is taken up with an exposition and 
discussion of the sociology of science. 
This section is built around a model 
drawn from Malinowski, which is 
changed from its functionalist to a neo- 
Marxist purpose during the course of 
the argument, The model seems to have 


organizational rather than theoretical 
value, and some of its elements do not 
figure very largely after they have been 
first mentioned. It does, however, 
support an analysis of the relationship 
between science and technology where it 
is shown that this distinction is by no 
means as easy to make as previous work 
would lead us to believe. The excellent 
section on the norms of science attacks 
‘CUDOS? (Sklair’s irresistible mnemonic 
for the Mertonian ‘Communalism’— 
‘Universalism’—‘Disinteredness’—“Organ - 
ised Scepticism’) by presenting it with 
current empirical research. The treat- 
ment of Khun does the valuable service 
of drawing attention to Kuhn’s own mild 
interpretation of his book, and to the 
fact that ‘Kuhn’s analysis of theory 
choice does not imply that all rationality 
is thrown to the wind...’ Sklair does 
not solve the philosophical difficulties 
implicit in this mild interpretation, 
though. (An analytic untangling of 
commensurability and comparatibility 
might make a starting point.) 

It is difficult to understand Sklair’s 
distinction between ‘internalist’ and 
‘externalist? explanations of science and 
his apparent view that internalist accounts 
can be concerned only with cognitive 
activity and not with sociology. For 
instance he writes (p. 131) ‘... the 
work of the sociology of knowledge does 
not stop at the gates of science as the 
internalists assume, but continues into 
the very structure of science, as the 
sociologists of science assume’. This 
ignores the view that any sociology must 
at least start with internal concepts, 
which in the case of scientific cultures 
are scientific cognitions. 

All in all, however, Organised Knowledge 
is an important and lucid contribution 
to both academic and popular debate 
about the relationship between science 
and society. 

H. M. Collins 
University of Bath 
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The Manufacture of News: 
Deviants, Social Problems and 
the Mass Media 

Stanley Cohen and Fock Young Constable 
1973 382 pp. £5:00 (£2-00 paper) 


Without deviant behaviour, and the 
many social problems that surround us, 
where indeed would the mass media be? 
As the editors of this volume suggest, 
‘The mass media are in the business of 
manufacturing and reproducing images. 
They provide the guiding myths which 
shape our conception of the world and 
serve as important instruments of social 
control.’ (Page 9.) 

The book is divided into four parts. 
First, there are analyses of how news 
which deals with social problems and 
deviants is initially selected. Second, the 
ways in which these news items are 
presented are analysed. Third, the 
effects of such presentations are discus- 
sed. Lastly, the editors provide a do-it- 
yourself kit for those interested in 
critical media research on themes 
relating to deviants and social problems. 

I was particularly interested by the 
selection of items reproduced in this 
reader on the processes of news selection. 
I found the articles dealing with the 
structuring and selection of news the 
most interesting from a theoretical point 
of view, and strangely enough, given 
the thrust of this collection, the sub- 
stantive pieces rather less interesting. 
These observations would also hold for 
the second part, which dealt with modes 
and models. The reason for this being 
that I found the content-analysis cata- 
loguing a little tiring after a while, 
and believe that the editors could have 
been somewhat more discriminating in 
their choice of items. Several of the pieces 
were rather more journalistic than socio- 
logical in a professional sense, although 
this does not, of course, invalidate their 
inclusion if they cogently analyse the 
problems under review. However, the 
considerable number of pieces included 
in this volume tended to restrict the 
amount of space which was devoted to 
any single topic, and this, in my view, 
detracted from analysis in depth. 
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The third section of the book, dealing 
with effects and consequences, had a 
particularly good introduction by the 
editors, although it only consisted of 
two contributions in fact, by themselves, 
and perhaps one might have included 
some other pieces here. 

As for the do-it-yourself media socio- 
logy kit at the end of the book, I really 
did not find this particularly useful, 
although it will serve some educational 
purpose for the undergraduate reader. 
This section is admirably brief, and 
contains some very useful bibliographical 
references, as indeed does the volume as 
a whole. 

By and large, the volume is far too 
long and is somewhat expensive for the 
student market compared with, say, the 
recent Penguin modern sociology read- 
ings volume edited by Denis McQuail, 
The Sociology of Mass-Communications 
(Penguin, 1972), which sells at half the 
price of the paper-back version of the 
book here reviewed, and which is hardly 
shorter in length. 

The book is, in fact, somewhat dis- 
appointing in its conceptual and method- 
ological aspects. Whilst it is a promising 
prospect to see British empirical studies 
in this area advancing, one would like to 
see commensurate theoretical achieve- 
ments. The British contribution to 
communications theory has not been 
noticeable either in the past or recently, 
which is surprising considering the 
number of sociologists who have now 
become professionally interested in this 
sub-area of the subject over the last 
decade. The volume is probably most 
interesting in its treatment of political 
deviants, and related dimensions as far 
as this reviewer is concerned. The con- 
tributions on the whole cannot be said 
to be value-free, but the editors are 
particularly conscious of both the mani-/ 
pulative, as well as the commerical, 
models, of communication, and are on 
their guard against over-simplifications. 
Their own position is, as they say, at 
neither extreme. (See pages 338-9.) 
They recognize that the media do have 
influence, but that this is not mono- 
lithic. “The audience can perhaps shop 
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around’ within the framework of the 
communications consensus, ‘but they 
can rarely escape it.’ (Page 339.) How- 
ever, neither the editors nor the con- 
tributors provide an adequate theory of 
consensus communication, and it is in 
this direction that more work should be 
concentrated. 
Malcolm Warner 
Administrative Staff College, 
and Brunel University. 


The Victorian City: Images and 
Realities 

H. F. Dyos and Michael Wolff (Eds.) 
London Routledge and Kegan Paul 
1973 2 Vols. pp. 1-428; 429-957 £27 
(£15 per vol.) 


This large two-volume work originated 
in an Anglo-American Conference 
organized by the journal, Victorian 
Studies, in Bloomington, Indiana, in 
1967. The aim of the editors has been to 
provide an inter-disciplinary cross-section 
of contemporary research on its theme, 
and its 38 contributions range from de- 
mography and medical history to poetry 
and magazine illustration. A welcome 
emphasis has been placed on the visual 
impact of the Victorian townscape and 
both volumes are interleafed with a 
magnificent archive of photographs of 
city life and architecture. The collec- 
tion contains a number of extremely 
fine individual essays, and many more 
useful and workmanlike contributions 
on specialized topics. There is no doubt 
that it will remain an indispensable 
reference source for many years to come. 

Nevertheless, as a general overview, 
the picture of Victorian city life which 
emerges from this book is too partial to 
be convincing. The real theme of the 
‘pook is the Victorian middle-class 
reaction to urban existence. The city is 
analysed through the activities and 
reactions of sanitary reformers, statisti- 
cians, churchmen, journalists, novelists, 
poets, painters and town councillors. 
But the object of their attentions, the 
new urban masses themselves, receive 
far less than commensurate considera- 


tion. Emphasis is placed upon city life as 
a cultural rather than a material 
phenomenon. But even as a cultural 
artefact the picture presented is dis- 
torted by its angle of vision. A large 
amount of space is devoted to the reac- 
tions of writers and artists. But, as the 
essays themselves eloquently testify, 
Victorian literature and art largely 
evaded or turned its back on urban 
existence. With the exception of Dickens, 
it had little of interest to say about the 
realities of city life. Middle-class fears 
about the cultural and religious desola- 
tion of the city must be counterposed to 
the fact that the urban masses did create 
a culture for themselves. Music hall, 
professional sport, working men’s clubs, 
irade unions and co-ops were also 
distinctive features of the Victorian 
city. But they are barely mentioned in 
this collection. 

Above all, however, the commanding 
preoccupation of the vast majority of 
Victorian city dwellers was work—or in 
bad times, the absence of work and the 
threat of destitution. What one of the 
contributors calls, ‘the awful sublimity 
of the Victorian City’ was in fact the 
product of its ceaseless revolutionizing 
of work relations—the inexorable strug- 
gle between factory and workshop, the 
assault upon traditional skills, the 
meteoric ascent of new trades and the 
catastrophic collapse of others, the con- 
tinual flooding of the labour market 
with new recruits from the country- 
side, the precarious existence of the 
casual worker and the unending monot- 
ony of the factory. The dynamism and 
terror of this economic process stamped 
upon the Victorian city its most distinc- 
tive features. But in this collection there 
are no direct analyses of work processes 
or work relations. The city economy is 
scarcely discussed. Instead, demography 
is assigned the impossible task of ex- 
plaining ‘the urbanising process’. 

The most interesting essays in the book 
are those which go beyond ‘the images’ 
and seek to analyse the real processes of 
Victorian city life. Professor Dyos and 
D. A. Reeder provide a brilliant account 
of how suburbs and slums were created 
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and how Victorian property speculation 
operated. Raphael Samuel strikingly 
evokes the perpetual movement of the 
underside of the Victorian city and 
meticulously traces the regular migra- 
tions of tramps and wayfarers. Paul 
Thompson produces a moving array of 
oral testimony of childhood and family 
life in Victorian slums. Sybil Baker 
provides an outstanding analysis of the 
development of sectarian conflict in 
nineteenth-century Belfast. 

There is a vast amount of interesting 
information packed into these two 
volumes, What is lacking is a convincing 
general theme to bind the disparate 
essays together. The Victorian city was 
the result of the industrial revolution. But 
after reading this symposium, one might 
be still left wondering: why? and how? 

Gareth Stedman Jones 
Nuffield College 


Numbering the People 
D. V. Glass Saxon House 1973 205 pp. 
£3°00 


Demographers are in some respects the 
aristocrats of the social scientists, this at 
least in the eyes of the natural scientists 
whose regard has for so long been so 
important to our profession. When, 
therefore, an outstanding member of this 
elite band—who is himself a Fellow of the 
Royal Society as well as a Fellow of the 
British Academy—publishes a substantial 
study of an important topic, it should 
make an important impression. But 
David Glass’s book on the story of how 
the census and the recording of vital 
Statistics came to be established in 
Britain, and how they have developed 
since, seems not to have attracted the 
attention it deserves. 

Perhaps the likeliest reason for this is 
the ingrained modesty of its author. 
None of our contemporaries, in my view, 
wears his learning so lightly as Glass 
does, and this 200-page volume makes 
no claim whatever for itself. Where other 
men would have produced a succession 
of volumes, Glass contents himself with a 
handful of chapters: complex these chap- 
ters are, it must be said, and tough to 
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read too, but each a complete study in 
itself. Where most of us would feel an 
article to be justified, Glass composes 
footnotes. 

Compressed within these footnotes, 
nevertheless, are to be found all that has 
so far become known of the process 
whereby the English came to adopt a 
periodical national census, and a system 
of registration of births, marriages and 
deaths. He shows us why it was that the 
English came relatively late to this 
activity, later than the Scandinavians 
who had registration systems in the mid- 
die and even early in the eighteenth 
century, and later of course than the 
French who began with their famous 
Revolution. He goes on to set out in 
meticulous detail what usable evidence 
these two sets of British records contain, 
how accurate they are and a great deal 
about what they mean for the evolution 
of English society since the early 
nineteenth century. 

This may perhaps seem as if it is a 
straightforward job of finding out and 
describing a set of knowable facts. But 
in practice it requires insight, patience, 
imagination and above all knowledge 
both technical and demographic, as 
well as learning in its usual sense. Al- 
though it lacks an index—which can 
make it exasperating for the user—and 
must be said to be a badly printed and 
worse presented book: although its 
arrangement is opaque to the reader 
and he sometimes finds himself rather 
dazed by the recognition of what is 
coming next; this book is of outstanding 
usefulness to the demographer and to 
the historical sociologist. Its judicious- 
ness is what impresses those who use it 
most strongly. 

It may seem unlikely that a major 
issue in the sociology of knowledge, 
in society’s own knowledge of itself, 
should arise in such a context, but this is 
nevertheless the case with Numbering 
the People. The first few chapters deal 
authoritatively with the population 
controversy of the eighteenth century 
in England, and describe how an elite 
community of extraordinarily well read 
and learned men argued amongst them- 
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selves about the number of persons alive 
in the country, and whether they were 
getting more numerous or less so. One 
of the schools maintained that popula- 
tion was in decline by their generation in 
the 1780s and 1790s, and was already 
lower than the 5} million which Gregory 
King had counted in the year 1688, a 
figure which seemed to be accepted by 
everyone and has indeed been under- 
written by Glass himself. As the year 
1800 approached the controversy in- 
tensified. In 1801 the truth at last was 
known, and with over 9 million persons 
recorded as being alive in England it 
became absolutely evident that the 
exponents of decline had been entirely 
in the wrong. What is alarming is to see 
how wilfully and gratuitously misleading 
contemporary writers can have been on 
such topics as this. Yet it is precisely 
on material of this kind that until 
recently historical sociology has almost 
exclusively based itself. 

Professor Glass includes at the end of 
this book a valuable account of the 
background of the Population (Statistics) 
Act of 1938, the most important piece of 
legislation in this field of this century. It 
is a fascinating study of near contempor- 
ary wrongheadedness leading to the 
statistical framework on which the census 
is still being taken, and thus providing 
the social scientist with his prime source 
of information about the social structure. 
Glass makes it quite clear that these 
provisions were enacted because every- 
one was in such a panic about the im- 
minent decline of English population, 
which takes a lot of believing in the 1970s. 

This, it has to be confessed, is a some- 
what awkward volume. But it is a re- 
_ markably valuable and interesting one. 

Peter Laslett 

Cambridge Group for the 
History of Population and 
Social Structures 


Making People Pay 
Paul Rock Routledge & Kegan Paul 


1973 327 pp. £575 


Debt is now a taken-for-granted feature 
of our consumer society. Indeed, as Paul 


Rock reveals, debt collection is a largely 
routine activity holding few surprises for 
those entrusted with the subtle task of 
making defaulters honour their credit 
commitments. Lively commerical ex- 
ploitation of every accessible market for 
material goods means that many people 
contract small debts (in this study under 
£500) they cannot immediately repay 
and may find themselves subject to the 
unwelcome attentions of creditors or their 
representatives. 

In spite of the persistent folklore 
surrounding debt collection ~ solicitors, 
collection agencies, bailiffs, and ulti- 
mately the county courts are popularly 
accredited with powers they do not really 
possess — actual tactics employed are 
tempered by the consideration that 
defaulters should, whenever possible, not 
be antagonized. The whole process right 
up to an actual court summons and ap- 
pearance is geared towards wheedling 
‘small sums out of a defaulter.’ Threats 
of confiscation, court action and imprison- 
ment are used to try to make people pay, 
but events conspire to channel attempted 
control into a progressive ‘serial-testing’ 
mould where repayment will tend to 
secure instant redemption and where only - 
those who have failed utterly to respond 
positively to the threats and blandish- 
ments of creditors will be labelled deviant 
and passed on to the courts for punish- 
ment. This final realisation of the ulti- 
mate sanction is not a particularly 
attractive course of action since creditors 
do not usually expect to recover their 
money after a prison sentence has been 
served. 

Elaborating on these themes Rock has 
produced an elegant analysis of ‘status 
passage’ theory. He has also consider- 
ably enhanced our knowledge of the 
economics of social control. Earlier this 
year James B. Rule showed how consumer 
credit agencies—in particular the Bank 
Americard system—set out to defray 
the high potential cost of taking action 
against defaulters by concentrating their 
efforts upon the preselection of respect- 
able customers who can be relied on to 
play the game. It is, writes Rock, import- 
ant not to destroy a ‘debtor as a customer’, 
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and by far the most rewarding section 
of his book deals with the manner in 
which the bailiff’s ‘working personality’ 
is structured through interaction with 
defaulters, and how these encounters 
foster and sustain conventional typifica- 
tions of people who incur small debts. 
The task of the bailiff is to convince the 
debtor that it is in his best interest to pay, 
or at least to make some token contribu- 
tion to demonstrate his essentially non- 
deviant status. Those who will not or 
cannot pay will be progressively selected. 
out from the run-of-the-mill population 
of defaulters and defined as merely 
feckless or alternatively downright dis- 
honest, depending on the sort of response 
they make to the tactics of the bailiff. At 
the end of the road, then, is prison but 
solely for a hard core of working-class 
deviants—justice, once more, is perceived 
as highly selective. 

Most debtors, therefore, have little to 
fear from creditors themselves and their 
accredited agents. The task of any 
official setting out to recover money and 
goods is to persuade a debtor that the 
range of sanctions open to him {f he cares 
to show his hand is formidable and oppres- 
sive. Such a process of social control, 
where the status of a defaulter is ambig- 
uous, to say the least, is particularly 
difficult to sustain when questioned by a 
putative deviant. It is to the author’s 
credit that he has illuminated for us a 
world where debt collectors ‘seem to 


benefit from concealing their real 
practices’. 

Mike Hepworth 

University of Aberdeen 


Anthropology and the Colonial 
Encounter 
Talal Asad London Ithaca Press 


1970 281 pp. £5'50 (£1:00 paper) 


This is an important collection of original 
papers which will serve as a convenient 
launching pad for a long overdue 
collective debate about British anthro- 
pology’s theoretical and practical future. 
Predictably, anthropology’s present and 
future dilemmas are here worked out with 
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reference to the subject’s past; in par- 
ticular, British functionalist anthropology 
of the 1930—60 period is related to British 
colonialism, mainly in Africa. For most 
anthropologists in this country, especial- 
ly students (excepting those who read the 
New Left Review, America’s journals 
and French anthropology in general), 
the book will undoubtedly have a liberat- 
ing intellectual effect. 

Apart from a brief introduction and 
useful bibliographical notes, there are . 
four general papers of varying quality 
and opinion and seven case studies which 
look at specific examples of anthropo- 
logy’s encounter with colonialism and 
that of colonized peoples with anthropo- 
logists. Despite some duplication, all 
the papers make distinctive contribu- 
tions; and, in an uneven volume, Asad’s 
and Faris’ papers are outstanding. 
Unsurprisingly, the majority view taken 
of their forebears by this group of 
(mainly) youngish anthropologists is 
not flattering. 

The volume as a whole is stronger on 
anthropologists than on colonialism: the 
controversies raiséd would have been 
given more focus if they had been 
grounded in an attempt to typologise 
varieties of colonial experience. 
American, Dutch mercantilist and late 
British expansionist forms of colonial 
exploitation produced very different 
administrative policies towards the 
colonized, and bland assertions of the 
link between generalized colonialism 
and ‘functionalism’ do not get us very 
far. To its credit, this book throws up a 
number of subtle distinctions without 
ever coming to grips with the problem. 
Unless such an overview informs the 
debate, there is no way of resolving 
the conflict between the new left critique 
of anthropology and an outmoded tool 
of imperialism and a defence which 
stresses the liberal pursuit of knowledge 
by anthropologists who were often in 
conflict with their colonial sponsors, 

We do not ask if Adam Smith was 
really in favour of industrial capitalism; 
for all except those with an interest in his 
personal reputation, the significant prob- 
lem is to ground his system of rationality 
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in the’ emergent social order which he 
sought to analyse. Character assassination 
and rehabilitation deflect us from the 
more important task, which is this: what 
has been the relationship between 
British anthropological output and the 
social context of its production? Has that 
social context changed significantly, 
and are new approaches now made 
possible? If so, how is the subject to 
develop? And, do the answers to these 
questions leave anthropology with any 
credible subject matter and methodo- 
logy at all? 

This book, with one or two exceptions, 
uses the techniques of historiography and 
philosophical argument to provide 
answers to the first question. We must 
ask whether its outspoken realism is only 
possible because it now constitutes a 
political threat to nobody, barring 
perhaps some older anthropologists. Is 
British anthropology to abandon ethno- 
graphy as a main tool of data collection 
in favour of a documentary reconstruc- 
tion and analysis of the actions of the 
powerful? Is a practical commitment to 
the oppressed peoples of the world really 
compatible with the job of professional 
academic? Are the new states or the 
international foundations which now 
regulate research in the Third World 
any more tolerant of politically embar- 
rassing fieldwork topics than their 
colonical predecessors? At the moment, 
Marxist anthropology stands as one 
theoretical alternative to the elaborate 
idealist jargon of structuralism and to the 
utilitarian micro-sociology which together 
look like taking over the subject; but will 
it ever be practised, as a separate discip- 
line, anywhere other than in the confer- 
ence halls, seminar rooms and libraries 
of the west? 

Perhaps this book does duck the main 
contemporary issues in favour of a 
safer subject matter located in the past; 
but it raises the basic problems loud and 
clear. A recent conference of the Associa- 
tion of Social Anthropologists managed 
to discuss a lot of -isms without even 
touching on these questions: when the 
entire structure of the profession is 
called into doubt, it is hardly surprising 


that most British anthropologists still 

prefer to keep their heads firmly buried 
in the sand. 

Keith Hart 

University of Manchester 


The Future of Marriage 
Jessie Bernard Souvenir Press 1973 


367 pp. £3 


Jessie Bernard is not given to rash pro- 
nouncements, but the data which came 
to hand while she was writing this book 
have revolutionized her thinking. They 
are likely to have a similar effect on any 
reader who has so far remained unmoved. 
by more strident voices, for they give 
clear indications that conventional mar- 
riage makes thousands of women sick. 
Not men. They thrive on being 
married. Working-class women used to 
starve themselves and their children so 
that what meat there was could go to the 
breadwinner. More subtly, wives now 
often starve their own psyches in order to 
keep their husbands’ egos fit to cope 
with their jobs. There is evidence to 
suggest that husbands are more likely 
to be happy than bachelors, and spinsters 
are more likely to be happy than wives. 
Comparatively trivial symptoms of 
unhappiness are generally mentioned 
(e.g. depression, insecurity); and Jessie 
Bernard does not suggest that marriage is 
likely to become unfashionable. How- 
ever, she whole-heartedly embraces the 
constitutional American belief that in- 
dividuals are entitled to the pursuit of 
happiness. Her book largely consists of a 
detached, objective survey of the range 
of alternatives which are being tried in 
order to make women happier. She 
argues that by experimenting with 
switched-sex-role marriages, fixed-term 
marriages, group marriages, swinging 
marriages and the rest, the pioneers are 
discovering which benefit women and 
which do not, and getting the bugs out of 
the more promising systems so that they 
can be more widely adopted in future. 
Her book is an empirical refutation of 
the hypothesis that statistically based 
sociology is biased in favour of the status 
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quo: and of the mirror-hypothesis that 
reformists sociology is unscientific. Radi- 
cals will not be startled by it, though they 
will find some new ammunition. Some 
conservatives might be persuaded. 

In any case, the book will be a useful 
addition to the reading lists for courses 
on the family, because of its argument 
and because of its scholarly marshalling 
of data. In addition, it is a model of 
jargon-free, colloquial and precise socio- 
logical writing. 

Daphne Phillips 
Nuffield College 


Consciousness and Action Among 
the Western Working Class 

Michael Mann Macmillan 1973 80 pp. 
6op. 


This is one of a series of volumes each of 
which, according to the general editor, 
is designed to provide a short but com- 
prehensive and scholarly treatment of a 
key problem-area in sociology. Un- 
fortunately, this particular contribution 
to the series only really lives up to the 
first of these claims. The author attempts 
in rather less than seventy pages both a 
comparative analysis of working class 
consciousness in Britain, France, Italy 
and the United States and also an assess- 
ment of the revolutionary potential of 
the lower strata in these societies—an 
almost impossible task to do well in such 
a short space. Inevitably, the picture 
offered of the working class in each 
society is at best fragmentary—there is, 
in fact, very little data at all for Italy and 
the U.S.A.—and sometimes, as for 
example in the four and a half page 
chapter on ‘International Variations in 
Consciousness’, the lack of detailed 
discussion is quite remarkable. 

The most interesting aspects of the 
book are certainly the theoretical argu- 
ments. The gist of these is that neither 
the Marxist nor the ‘end of ideology’ 
theorists offer an adequate account of 
working class consciousness in con- 
temporary western societies. The lower 
strata are neither seething with revolu- 
tionary fervour nor are they highly 
committed to existing social and political 
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arrangements. Rather, suggests: Mann, 
their. attachment to the present social 
order is pragmatic and their consciousness 
economistic. And this particular com- 
bination, he argues, can offer little 
potential for radical social change being 
either initiated or brought about by 
the lower strata. Although the working 
class may be strong on solidarity, they 
are weak when it comes to perceiving 
alternative sets of social and political 
arrangements. “Their collectivism does 
not escalate into an aggressive societal 
force but turns in upon itself.’ (p. 71). 
Thus in his view it seems, ‘rather 
unlikely that the proletariat carries in 
itself the power to be a class for itself’ 
(p. 73). The future is likely to be 
characterized only by continued con- 
flict in the industrial sphere over such 
issues as wages and conditions and these 
will become fused with demands for 
change of a more radical kind. 

These arguments are certainly interest- 
ing—and no doubt for some will be 
persuasive on political grounds—but 
they are rather less than convincing as 
presented by Mann. To take just two 
examples: according to the author the 
evidence suggests that class consciousness 
is not heightened in action. Yet there are 
few, if any, sociologically adequate 
studies of strikes in Britain. And the 
survey he cites in support of his conten- 
tion that ‘It may be doubted whether 
there is... a systematic shift leftward 
during British strikes’ (p. 49) is far from 
adequate; indeed it is positively bizarre. 
Secondly, his contention that the con- 
temporary wave of factory occupations 
in Britain is little more than a new 
bargaining tactic ‘extending the range 
of reformist demands to the “right to 
work” °’ (p. 72) is neither supported by 
reference to empirical findings nor 
particularly plausible on theoretical 
grounds, though neither of these points 
receives any detailed discussion. 

In short, though the book is interest- 
ing, the author attempts far too much in 
too little space and, as a consequence, 
there is a serious lack of empirical rigour. 

C. W. Chamberlain 
Kingston Polytechnic 
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Final Appeal: a Study of the House 
of Lords in its Judicial Capacity 
Louis Blom-Cooper and Gavin Drewry 
O.U.P. 1972 584 pp. £10 


The aim of this long, attractively written 
and scholarly book was the study in 
depth of the judicial role of the House of 
Lords. Four main questions were addres- 
sed: the efficiency of the system; 
whether the litigant gets value for 
money; whether the court really pro- 
duces the ‘best’ law and really helps in 
the development of the law; and, finally, 
what is the social function of the in- 
stitution. 

The main tool of the study was a 
detailed investigation of the judges in 
action in the 500 or so cases decided 
from 1952 to 1968. This produced a mass 
of information, some of which is of 
considerable interest. 

The cost of appeals, for instance, 
proves to be high—in 1966, 1967 and 
1968 the average cost to the losing party 
of the appeal to the House of Lords was 
£3,802, £2,908 and £3,550 respectively. 

In regard to delays, the median 
period between the judgment appealed 
from and the first day of argument in the 
House of Lords was about 11 months. 

In the light of these two facts the 
authors’ conclusion that the process is 
‘remarkably cheap and quick’ may be a 
little over-sanguine, but one must agree 
that the overall cost of the institution to 
the Treasury of some £250,000 is not 
excessive. 

Not surprisingly, the study showed 
that most of the judges come from solid 
middle class backgrounds and from 
Oxbridge. Less well known is the re- 
markable fact that no less than one third 
of the appeals heard by the court are 
tax cases—though the proportion is 
decreasing. 


Much of the book will, inevitably, 
interest only the lawyer or other pro- 
fessional student of the judicial process. 
Some if it should however in all con- 
science have been cut out altogether. 
This is especially true of the 72 pages 
devoted to a complete list of all cases 
from 1952 to 1968 and of the 32 pages 
separately listing revenue and rating 
appeals. If these 100 or so pages had 
been cut, a significant reduction in the 
appalling cost of the book might have 
been achieved. 

Unfortunately, some of the issues of 
most interest to sociologists were avoided. 
The book, for instance, makes no attempt 
to investigate (through questioning the 
judges or otherwise) how the background 
of a judge affects his decisions or how the 
complex process of judicial decision-mak- 
ing operates or whether there is a gap 
between the articulated and the real 
reasons for decisions. On the whole, the 
evidence presented is what appears on 
the face of the record, with little attempt 
to go behind it. 

What is perhaps the most interesting 
section of the book is the authors’ 
attempt to assess the extent of the con- 
tribution made by the House of Lords 
to the development of the law. The 
importance of this contribution varies, 
they find, from one area of the law to 
another but the authors make out a 
persuasive case for their (necessarily 
subjective) view that the House of 
Lords does play a major creative role— 
for better or worse—in developing 
the law. 

Subject to a number of relatively 
minor and mainly procedural reforms, 
they would retain the institution—for 
which they indeed confess unashamed 
affection. 

Michael Zander 
LSE 
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Sociology: : 

The study of man in adaptation 

John T. Doby et al Emory University 

An introductory text focusing on evolutionary theory 


s with man in adaptation as its unifying theme. 
HEATH Available £4.50 





Social problems A critical analysis of theories and public policy 
Ritchie P, Lowry, Boston College 

Although emphasising the American context, analysis of the problems of 
other cultures gives this book a more universal significance. 

Available paper £2.50 


Social conflict Readings in rule structures and conflict relationships 
Philip Brickman, Northwestern University 

A useful supplement for introductory courses in social psychology, 

sociology and social conflicts. 

Available paper £2.90 


Systems of man An introduction to social science 

Manuel G. Mendoza and Vince Napoli, Miami Dade Community College 

An interdisciplinary treatment of sociology, economics, political 

science, psychology, education and anthropology. 

Available £4.75 


Organizational systems A text-reader in the sociology of organizations 
Koya Azumi, Rutgers University, and Jerald Hage, University of Wisconsin 
Students who wish to increase their understanding of the intellectual 
conflicts within organisations and the manner of their growth 

will find this text invaluable. 

Available a £5.50 


Handbook of organizational measurement 


James L. Price, University of lowa 

A handbook standardising measures used to collect data relating to 
organisations, giving specific methods for their improvement. 

Available £4.40 


Class, culture and alienation A study of farmers and farm workers 
William A. Rushing, Vanderbilt University 

Significant theoretical and policy courses -- relevant to a wide range of 
sociological attitudes ~are explored by the author in a thorough 
examination of the relationship between social class and alienation. 

Available paper £1.95 


Comparative urban structure Studies in the ecology of cities 
Kent P, Schwirian, Ohio State University 


Metropolitan areas are considered from the ‘human angle’ - - in terms of 
how their structures and other factors affect the people living in them. 
Available £5.00 


Write for information and catalogue to 
D.C. Heath Ltd, Dept HC9, 1 Westmead, Farnborough, Hants. England~ 





SAXON @} HOUSE 


STUDIES 















Maladjusted youth: An experiment in rehabilitation 
Katja Vodopivec, University of Ljubljana 

A fascinating study presenting — for the first time — Western social 
scientists with a comparison of their own approach to juvenile 

delinquency with that of a socialist country. 

July 1974 In preparation 


From LEXINGTON BOOKS 


A theory of affiliation 

Albert Mehrabian, and Shelton Ksionzky, University of California 

A precise definition of affiliation, the book examines its role in the more 
general context of social interaction. 

Available ca. £7.00 


- Ambition and social structure: Educational structure 
and mobility orientation in the Netherlands and the United States 


Cornelis J. Van Zey!, Columbia University 

A comprehensive and detailed study providing an empirical} examination of 
the relation between social stratification and cultural values. 

Available 


Patterns of racial discrimination 
Vol. 1: Housing. Vol. Il: Employment and income 

George Von Furstenberg, US Council of Economic Advisers, et al (editors) 
Two excellent collections of writings by experts on the interplay of 


housing, income and employment as they affect racial relations. 
Available Two volumes ca. £16.00 


ca. £7.00 

































The urban elderly poor: Racie! and bureaucratic conflict 

Alvin Rabushka, University of Rochester, et al 

An analysis of that segment of the elderly who are under privileged and 
most in need of social assistance. In that context, 

the book also investigates race relations. 

Available ca. £6.25 


Women in industry: Employment patterns 

of women in corporate America 

Jerolyn R. Lyle and Jane Ross, American University 

The first work of its kind based cn hard—to—obtain company data rather 
than on interviews and questionnaires, the book concludes that the US 

civil rights policy must be considerably strengthened. 

Available ca, £5.50 


Population policy making in the American States: Issues and processes 
Elihu Bergman et al (editors), Harvard University 

An investigation into the concern felz in America over population size, 

its growth and possible legislation. 

July 1974 j ca. £7.00 













Write for further details and catalogue to: DN 
“SAXON HOUSE D.C. Heath Limited, Dept. SS59, 
4 Westmead, Farnborough, Hants. GU14 7RU, England 


did the O XN 


Victorians 

say about... 
Ka 
ARAD: 
VNIONS 


THE VICTORIAN 
SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 


The social side of the Victorian age 
has rarely been scanned beyond the 
hansom cab and bustle image. 

Now comes a unique collection of 
contemporary writings in nine titles 
which give the true picture, collating 
articles from five major 

periodicals of the time. 


Working conditions 
in the Victorian Age 
Introduction by John Saville, 


University of Hull £3.75 


Population problems 

in the Victorian Age 
Introductions by J.J. Spengler, 
Duke University, North Carolina. 
Vol. 1: Theory 


Vol. 2: Statistics per vol. £4.00 


Poverty in the Victorian Age 
Introductions by A.W. Coats, 
University of Nottingham 

Vol. 1. English Poor Laws 1807—1833 
Vol, 2: English Poor Laws 1834—1870 


Vol, 3: Charity 1815—1870 
Vol. 4: Scottish Poor Laws 1815-1870 
per vol. £4.50 
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. PIONEERS OF 
DEMOGRAPHY 

marks the milestones of 
historical demography, tracing 
methods of enumeration and 
analysis of population. 


A series of 14 titles compiled jointly 

by the Cambridge Group for the History 
of Population and Social Structure and 
Prof D.V. Glass, University of London. 


Among the topics covered: 


Mortality in pre—industria!l times: 
the contemporary verdict 
Introductions by Dr James Cassedy, 
US Nat. Inst. of Health 


New observations on city, town 

and country bills of mortality (1750) ` 
T. Short, Introductions by R. Wall, 
Cambridge Group for the History of 


£4.00 


Population and Social Structure £7,00° 
Enclosure and population 

Introductions by Prof A.H. John, 

London School of Economics £3.75 


Slum conditions 

in London and Dublin 

Introductions by R. Wall, 
Cambridge Group for the History of 


` Population and Social Structure 


June 1974 £4.50 


Full details of these two series available 
upon request from: 

GREGG INTERNATIONAL D.C.Heath Ltd 
Dept. G133, 1 Westmead, Farnborough, 
Hants. England. $ y 
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WILEY 


INTERSCIENCE 


| Counselling 
in Education 


PATRICIA MILNER 


The first comprehensive book by a 
4 practising British counsellor to 
H provide an introduction to the work 
i of this new profession in Britain. 
It discusses the theory and practice 
of counselling at primary, secondary 
and tertiary levels, and gives a 
realistic understanding of what 

§ counselling services can achieve. 
M Miss Milner outlines various 

Y theoretical approaches to 
counselling. There are chapters on 
the counselling relationship, the 
training of ‘counsellors and 
È counselling skills, together with the 
g work of the counsellor in schools 
and colleges and the integration of 
M counselling with other guidance 

H activities. £3-95 


TRADITION, CHANGE AND MODERNITY, 

i by S. N. Eisenstadt, Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
A critical approach to some of the basic problems of 
development and modernization. Analyses the place 
of tradition in historical and contemporary change 
and compares patterns of change in Europe, China 
and India and the historical civilizations found in § 
developing societies. Evaluates major theories of 
social change and offers new approaches. This is a 
collection of original essays. 


April 1974 382 pages £7-45 


AGING: An Album of People Growing Old, 

by Shura Saul. 

Provides conceptual background on aging, then 

presents vignettes, poems and excerpts of actual 

discussions in which elderly people tell their own 

stories. Final section suggests ways of serving and 

teaching the aged. Includes questions and recom- 

mendations for written assignments. 

Due May 1974 approx. 208 pages approx. £6 (cloth) 
approx. £5:20 (paper) 


THE ROOTS OF URBAN DISCONTENT: 

Public Policy, Municipal Institutions and the Ghetto, 

by Peter H. Rossi, Richard A. Berk, and 

Bettye K. Eidson. 

Uses data from the political elite and ordinary § 
citizens to analyse and compare the impact of § 
different institutions (the police, welfare, retail, 
merchandising and major employers) on blacks and 
the poor in 15 major American cities. Considers the 
role of urban politics in determining the quality of 
urban life and provides many graphs and tables to J 
facilitate comparison of cities. (Wiley Series in Urban 
Research). 


Due May 1974 624 pages approx. £1250 Ñ 









j How to Run a 
Pressure Group 


È CHRISTOPHER HALL 


What action do you take when 
decisions threatening your way of 
life are thrust upon you by the 
anonymous men at the top? How do 
you and your fellow sufferers bring 
A your case to the hearing of the 

Ñ apparently deaf ears of the 
bureaucracy? This handbook 
provides a guide to instant ` 
organization and methods for local 
groups of would-be protesters to 
enable them to make their case 
legally, quickly and effectively, with 
models and examples for quick 
reference. £2:50; Paperback £1-25 


$ The Other Eden 
EF A New Approach to Man, 
Nature and Society 


: JEREMY SWIFT 


Jeremy Swift sets out to show that 
the environmental crisis is not a 
temporary aberration of an 
otherwise sound industrial 
civilization, but the inevitable result 
of certain ways of thought and the 
working of industrial economies. He 
puts the population, resources and 
j pollution crisis into the general 
framework of a radical 
socio-economic critique of industrial 
7 society and its possible futures. 
£295 


CHANGING PERSPECTIVES IN THE 

| SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION, 

E by Allan W. Eister, Wellesley College. 
Papers document the trend of increasing interest in 
the phenomena of religion. They discuss the current J 
definitions of “religion” and “faith”, the nature of § 
“unbelief”, theories of religious organizations, the 
nature and use of symbols, and the process of 
symbolization. (Contemporary Religious Movements— 
A Wiley-Interscience Series). 


Due May 1974 approx. 384 pages approx. £630 


BEING DIFFERENT: The Autobiography of 

Jane Fry, 

edited by Robert Bogdan. 

Explores sex role conflict and deviance from the point 
of view of a person who has experienced them. Jane § 
Fry, a transsexual, describes her life in school, the 4 
navy, and four psychiatric hospitals. Concludes witha 
comparison of Jane’s perspective of her situation and 
what the official records say. 


May 1974 250 pages approx. £5°30 


JOHN WILEY & SONS LTD; 


Baffins Lane-Chichester-Sussex:-England 












Two New Additions 
to the 
Holt Sociology List... 






Introduction to Sociology, 2nd Edition 


By James B. Mckee, 
Department of Sociology, Michigan State University 







This is a re-written and up-dated second edition of McKee’s famous 
text which sets out to foster an understanding of the complexities of 
modern society. Empirically based, and humanistically orientated, 
the book stresses man’s collective life. Containing new chapters on 
small groups and affording better coverage to the woman’s role, the 
book utilises its improved format to provide a clearer presentation 
of theoretical material and more concrete examples. Each chapter 
also makes projections into the future. 

560pp ISBN 0 03 091557 0 £5:20 Hardback binding 
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Sociology and Social Issues 
By Ronald Hardent, Howard Parker, William Anderson and 
Erdwin Pfahl 

All of Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona 







Covering all the major research areas, this book provides a general 
overview of the entire sociological field. The authors have employed 
an issues format to couple abstract discussion of principles to real 
world concerns, and to enliven the reading for new students. They 
present a simplified, condensed, treatment of Mills, Marcuse, Weber, 
Ehrlich, Smelser and Becker and many other prominent men. 
Throughout the book, ample use is made of charts, graphs and 
statistics to reinforce basic ideas, and a glossary of terms concludes 
each chapter. i 

352pp ISBN 0 03 080204 0 £285 Limp binding 













See these important works at your local bookshop or, in cases of 
difficulty, write for an inspection copy to Colin Dann, Promotion 
Manager, at the address below. 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston 


120 Golden Lane, London EC1Y OTU Tel: 01-253 0855 













THE SOCIOLOGY OF COMMUNITY: A COLLECTION 
OF READINGS 
Edited by COLIN BELL & HOWARD NEWBY 


An integrated selection of important works in this area. The contributors 
are concerned with both analysis and theory based on empirical work, and 
with the problems of methodology involved in community studies. 

424 pages, £6:00 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF SUICIDE: A SELECTION OF 
READINGS 
Edited by ANTHONY GIDDENS 


An integrated selection of sociological writings on the intriguing and 
significant phenomenon of suicide, ranging from Durkheim’s pioneering 
work to the present day. 

442 pages, £4-20 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF SPORT: A SELECTION OF 
READINGS 
Edited by ERIC DUNNING 


‘There is a solid sociological framework, presented without jargon, and 
some pertinent questions are asked.’ New Society 
404 pages, £4-75 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF LITERATURE 


ROBERT ESCARPIT 
Translated from the French by Ernest Pick, introduced by Malcolm 
Bradbury & Bryan Wilson 


This important study applies the relatively new tools of sociology to a 
subject often thought immune from social influences and social change. 
125 pages, £3-50 


THE VICTORIAN WORKING CLASS 
Selections from the ‘Morning Chronicle’ 


Edited by P. E. RAZZELL & R. W. WAINWRIGHT 


An integrated selection from the unique investigations commissioned by 
the Morning Chronicle in 1849, which constitute a major source for the 
study of 19th century working-class social history. 

396 pages, Illustrated, £6-50 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN 18th CENTURY ENGLAND 
A Study of the Mass Reading Public 


VICTOR E. NEUBERG 
The Woburn Press, 200 pages, £2:75 


LITERACY AND SOCIETY 
Edited by VICTOR E. NEUBERG 
The Woburn Press, £4-00 


mL 


FRANK CASS & CO, LTD 
67 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON WCIB 3BT 


STRIKES AND. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT 
Geoffrey Ingham 


Studies in Sociology series 


This book attempts to analyse the differences 
between the British and Scandinavian systems of 
industrial relations and in doing so explain how this is 
associated with Britain’s much higher level of strike 
activity. A great deal of recent strike data is included 
together with an extensive criticism of the Ross and 
Hartman thesis (Changing Patterns of Industrial 
Conflict, 1960). ` 

95p 


MACMILLAN 


BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Volume XI Number 2 July 1974 


SPECIALLY PREPARED ISSUE ON THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIOLOGY 
TO INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Sociology and Industrial Relations S. Hill and K. E. Thurley 
Inequality, Ideology and Industrial Relations Richard Hyman 
The Ghost at the Bargaining Table: Directors and Industrial Relations J. Winkler 
The Study of Workplace Industrial Relations: A Sociological Analysis S. Hill 


Economic Rationality and the Relevance of Weberian Sociology to 
Industrial Relations S. Ackroyd 


The Steelworker and Work Control! P. Bowen, M. Shaw and R. Smith 
Managerial Employees—New Participants in Industrial Relations H. Hartman 
Elton Mayo Revisited J. H. Smith 
Research Note Russell Lansbury 
Chronicle Book Reviews Books Received 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, 
ALDWYCH, LONDON WC2A 2AE 


Single copies U.K. £2. Overseas £2.20. $6.00. 3 issues U.K. £5.50. Overseas £6. $16 
Postage included. Back issues from 1963 all available. 





Oxford Books for Students 


An Introduction to the Study 
of Man 
J. Z. Young 


This book traces the sources of human activity from their biochemical basis 
to the highest levels of consciousness. ‘Over this remarkable range the 
information is admirably organized and lucidly and vividly presented... . 
In its combination of biological erudition, concern for profound issues, 
scientific and social, sensitivity to the problems of mankind and not least to 
values and aspirations, this is a work of rare distinction. —Nature. £1-95 
Oxford Paperbacks 


The Sense of God 
John Bowker 


How do human beings arrive at their sense, or senses, of God? Can those 
senses of God ‘make sense’, or are they ultimately nonsensical? The author 
examines the accounts which sociology, anthropology, and psychology give 
of the origins of the sense of God, and suggests a new way of understanding 
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The Philosophy of Social 
Explanation 
Edited by Alan Ryan 


This addition to a well-known series includes papers by Alasdair MacIntyre; 
Martin Hollis, George C. Homans, R. P. Dore, J. W. N. Watkins, Maurice 
Mandelbaum, Steven Lukes, Ernest Nagel, Charles Taylor, W. G. Runciman, 
and Alfred Schutz. The editor’s introduction discusses the philosophy of the 
social sciences and relates it to the papers that follow. Paper covers 90p 
Oxford Readings in Philosophy 


Societal Development 
Five Approaches with Conclusions from 
Comparative Analysis 

Szymon Chodak 


This book examines notions of development in the literatures of sociology; 
economics, political science, psychology, and philosophy. The author extracts 
elements general to all these disciplines and combines them to focus on the 
process of development. £5:75 paper covers £1:40 OUP New York 





Inspection copies of these books are available to lecturers wishing to consider 
them for adoption as required texts. Please write to Oxford University Press 
S), Ely House, 37 Dover Street, London WIX 44H. 








Mobility in Britain Reconsidered 
Working Papers Volume II 

Edited by J. M. Ridge 

This is the second of two volumes reporting the results of work undertaken 
by a group of Oxford sociologists in preparation for a national survey of 
occupational change in England and Wales. Methodological issues are 
again discussed; the scaling of occupational status and the analysis of 


change patterns of stratification are examples. Paper covers £1-65 
Oxford Studies in Social Mobility 


Skid Row 
An Introduction to Disaffiliation 
Howard M. Bahr 


This is a textbook for courses on social problems and deviance. It is 
founded on studies of skid row conditions in American cities and draws 
on the work of sociologists, historians, and journalists. Illustrated £3-15 
paper covers £1:80 OUP New York 

















Cow mA es ee 


Urban Education in America 


Problems and Prospects 
Raymond C. Hummel and John M. Nagel 


The authors provide a systematic, comprehensive view of the present state 
of urban education in the United States. They note trends, identify 
problems, analysing causes, and project future developments. £4-25 

paper covers £1:80 OUP New York 
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Urban Anthropology 
Cross-Cultural Studies of Urbanization 


Edited by Aidan Southall 

These studies, drawn from fieldwork in Africa, Latin America, Japan, 
India, and Oceania, explore migration patterns, the role of traditional 
culture in industrial cities, kinship structure and urbanization, and the 
role of regional associations. Paper covers £2:25 OUP New York 
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Corry mas ae eta ce Se AL an re eLan T ar e na 


The Urbane View 
Life and Politics in Metropolitan America 
Scott Greer ' 


These essays analyse the social participation of urbanites, their political 
behaviour, and efforts to reform the cities. The problems of the cities are 
seen throughout as ‘the problems, conflicts, and harsh dilemmas of the 
American soul’. Paper covers £140 Galaxy Books OUP New York 








The Sense of God 


Sociological, Anthropological, and Psychological 
Approaches to the Origin of the Sense of God 
John Bowker 


“The breadth and depth of his knowledge are stunning. The penetrating 
vigour of his argumentation is exhilarating. To read his book is an 
intellectual treat.’ —Church Times £5 paper covers £1-75 


Causal Thinking in the 
Health Sciences 


Concepts and Strategies in Epidemiology 
Mervyn Susser 


The object of this book is to develop causal models in a manner that will 
foster understanding of the relationships between states of health and 
environment. The author traces the evolution of concepts of cause in the 
health sciences, describes procedures for using causal models to establish 
causes, and shows how to conceptualize the search for a cause. Illustrated 
£2:20 Oxford Medical Publications 


Disaster in Bangladesh 


Health Crises in a Developing Nation 
Edited by Lincoln C. Chen 


confronting Bangladesh (overpopulation, malnutrition, infectious disease, 
health care organization); to examine scientifically the effect of disasters 
(cyclone and civil war) on health; and to analyse the lessons learned from 
the disaster relief efforts, providing guidelines for future relief work. 
Illustrated £4-25 paper covers £2:70 OUP New York 


Soviet and American Society 
A Comparison 


Paul Hollander 


Here is a comprehensive sociological survey of contemporary life in 
America and Russia that highlights the basic similarities, as well as the- 
differences, between their societies. £5:75 OUP New York 
































A Study in the Political Sociology of Language, 
Socialization, and Legitimation 

Claus Mueller 

£460 OUP New York 





Oxford 


Primitive Art and Society 


me 
Edited by Anthony Forge l l 

This volume of papers delivered at a symposium sponsored by the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research in 1967 concerns the anthropologist’s 
study of the artefacts of primitive society. Contributors include Raymond Firth, 
Edmund Leach, and Gregory Bateson. “Illustrated £6:50 


Saint and Sufi in Modern Egypt 


An Essay on the Sociology of Religion 


Michael Gilsenan 

This is a study in the sociology of religion, dealing specifically with the Dervish 
or Sufi Orders of contemporary Egypt as the author observed them during two | 
years in Cairo. He fills a gap in our understanding of a vital institution in Muslim 
society, and analyses the complex factors involved in the transformations of 
popular religious movements in a society subject to the stresses and structural 
changes of the twentieth century. £475 Oxford Monographs on Social 
Anthropology 


British Social Anthropologists 


and Language 


A History of Separate Development 


Hilary Henson 

Recent social anthropology has produced much interesting work on meaning and 
ways of thinking that can be shown to be associated with a general interest in 
language and linguistics. British contributions in this field have, however, been 
sparse, for with few exceptions British social anthropologists have largely avoided 
the implications of language in their work. £3 Oxford Monographs on Social 
Anthropology - 


Ohaffia 


A Matrilineal Ibo People 
Philip O. Nsugbe 
This is an ethnographic study of a frontier Ibo people in south-eastern Nigeria 


whose social organization differs significantly from the more familiar forms 
found among the main Ibo groupings. The emphasis is on distinctive elements of 
Ohaffia kinship and marriage. £2:10 Oxford Monographs on Social Anthropology 


Sikh Children in Britain 


A. G. James 
Here is an interpretative account for teachers, social workers, and administrators, 


of the Sikhs living in Britain. It examines the extent to which social traditions of 
Punjabi villages are being maintained in Sikh households here. Paper covers 


£1:30 Institute of Race Relations 





Oxford 





The Science of Society and the 
Unity of Mankind 


A memorial volume for Morris Ginsberg 


Edited by Ronald Fletcher for the British 
Sociological Association 


The distinguished contributors to this volume are: Sir Sydney 
Caine, Lord Robbins, H. B. Acton, H. P. Rickman, Robert 
Bierstedt, Leslie Sklair, Placido Bucolo, Jean Floud, Paul Halmos, 
D. W. Harding, May Eppel, and Maurice Freedman. A number of 
selected papers by Ginsberg are included £6-50 


The Prose of the World 


Maurice Nierleau-Ponty 


Edited by Claude Lefert and translated by 
John O'Neill 


This study presupposes and illustrates Merleau-Ponty’s 
conceptions of intersubjectivity and rationality and the 
fundamentals of his philosophy of perception and embodiment. 
The book, which he never finished, was to constitute a theory 
of language and truth. It presents a portrait of Merleau-Ponty 

at work, engaged in the renewal of meaning within a tradition of 
language, thought, and art and introducing a theory of structure 
and change in all cultural and social institutions. £2:50 


Adventures of the Dialectic 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty 


Translated by Joseph J. Bien 


Written in 1953 and 1954, the book documents Merleau-Ponty’s 
increasing disillusionment with Marxism. It also contains 
philosophical studies of the writings of Max Weber, Lenin, 
Georg Lukács, and Trotsky, and calls for a new liberalism going 
beyond communism and contemporary capitalism, £3-00 


Heinemann Educational Books 
48 Charles Street; London W1X 8AH 
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Theory and Practice 
Jurgen Habermas 


In this study Habermas continues to develop his theory of 
society within which thought and action are rationally related. 
He re-examines the thought of the past in order to assess 
contemporary society and its thought. The volume includes three 
essays on Hegel and an important critical assessment of Marx's 
dialectical materialism and his theory of surplus value, 

£400 £1-80 paperback 


The Structures of the Life-World 


Alfred Schutz and Thomas Luckmann 


Alfred Schutz died before completing this major statement of 
his work. It has been edited and supplemented by Thomas 
Luckmann. In the Stukturen der Lebenswelt, Schutz gives a 
detailed phenomenological analysis of the human, or common- 
sense, structures or interpretations of the world. The book is 
divided into four sections: The everyday life-world and the 
natural attitude; The stratifications of the life-world: Knowledge 
of the life-world; Knowledge and society. 

£400 £2:00 paperback 


Theorizing 


Alan Blum 


A sociologist here for the first time attempts to say what is 
fundamental to ‘theorizing’ as an activity. He writes in terms of 
what are thought to be two traditions: the Platonic enterprise 
of metaphysics in its development down to Heidegger: and the 
grand sociological tradition of Marx, Durkheim and Weber. This 
book is a unique attempt to revive classic discourse as the only 
rational alternative to the speechlessness of modern speech and 
as theeundation of genuine theorizing. 

£350 £1-75 paperback 


Heinemann Educational Books 
48 Charles Street, London W1X 8AH 
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Public Planning: 


The Inter-Corporate Dimension 
J. K. FRIEND, J. M. POWER and C. J. L. YEWLETT 


This intensive study, based on the authors’ experience in many 
aspects of decision-making related to the planned expansion of a 
small British town, is simultaneously a contribution to our under- 
standing of political processes and an introduction to novel 
techniques of use in decision-making. £6:25 


Perception and Understanding 
in Young Children 


An experimental approach 
PETER BRYANT 


Dr Bryant argues cogently against the accepted Piagetian views 
on child perception in this study which should become a key work 
in child psychology. 

‘This book sets forth a theory of cognitive development 
based on simple but powerful processes of influence. The theory 
is applied with great ingenuity and freshness to complex pheno- 
mena found during intellectual development. Dr Bryant has 
written an important and original book’ J. S. Bruner £2-90 


NEW FROM TAVISTOCK 


Stone Age Economics 
MARSHALL SAHLINS 


‘In my opinion, Sahlins is probably the first anthropologist to 
develop a convincing theory of economic behaviour applicable 
to so-called “primitive societies. ..The book is original, pro- 
vocative, and will no doubt prove highly controversial. But it is 
much more than an intellectual exercise ; no student of economic 
anthropology can possibly afford to ignore it.’ Professor Sidney 
Mintz, Yale University £450; Social Science Paperback £1°35 


International Bibliography of the 
Social Sciences: Sociology 1972, Vol XXH 


Prepared by The International Committee for Social 
Science Information and Documentation 


An authoritative bibliography in bilingual form (French/English) 
of works in Sociology published in 1972. It appears annually as 
one part of a set of four bibliographies (also Political Science, 
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The methodological implications of symbolic 
interactionism for the study of deviancet 


While the general theoretical and methodological implications of sym- 
bolic interactionism are commonly understood, there have been few 
attempts to directly apply this perspective to the study of deviance and 
deviant behaviour. It is my intention to briefly review the major 
theoretical and methodological assumptions of symbolic interaction- 
ism! and then to indicate how an interactionist view of deviance and 
what may be termed the labelling encounter can be implemented through 
close-up naturalistic studies. 


THE ASSUMPTIONS OF SYMBOLIC INTERACTIONISM 


Theoretically symbolic interactionism rests on three primitive assump- 
tions. Reality as it is sensed, known and understood is a social produc- 
tion. As such it consists of social objects, the meanings of which arise 
out of the behaviours persons direct towards them. Humans are granted 
the capacity to engage in ‘minded’, self-reflexive behaviour. In the 
course of taking their own standpoint and fitting that standpoint to the 
behaviours of others, humans interact with one another. Interaction is 
seen as an emergent, negotiated, often times unpredictable concern. 
Interaction is symbolic simply because minded, self-reflexive behaviour 
demands the manipulation of symbols, words, meanings and diverse 
languages. 

Methodologically, symbolic interactionism directs the investigator 
to take, to the best of his ability, the standpoint of those studied. It 
demands that he situate his observations by time and place, and that he 
attempt to grasp the shifting relationship between attitudes and acts. 


* Norman K. Denzin a.8.(soc) PH.D. Professor of Sociology, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

f An earlier and longer version of this paper was delivered to the First Inter- 
national Conference on Ethnomethodology, Labelling Theory and Deviance, 
University of Edinburgh, School of Criminology and Forensic Studies, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, 30 June 1972. - 
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A CONCEPTUAL PROPOSAL 


These few assumptions can be dissected into the following concepts: 


1. Language. Language refers to all the utterances, gestures and move- 
ments one interactant communicaies to self or other. It is viewed as a 
conversation of gestures arising out of the interaction process. Inter- 
actants can communicate in a silent-gestural language or in a set of 
personally specific vocal utterances. Their languages may transcend 
situations (the language of the law). They may be sacred or profane; 
formal or informal, vulgar or polite. 


2. Interactional Setting and interactional arena. These two concepts differenti- 
ate the concrete setting wherein interaction occurs (setting) and the 
behaviour that occurs within settings (arena). Every physical setting, 
whether bounded by walls or not, is automatically transformed into an 
arena given the presence of more than two actors. Settings are im- 
movable, arenas are produced by social selves. 


3. Self. Self is defined as all the thoughts and utterances any person has 
with himself as a distinct object. It is a process and arises out of covert, 
silent conversations and is behaviourally observed through one’s com- 
municative acts, through the conversation of gestures. 


4. Joint Act describes any behaviour where one interactant takes 
account of at least one person besides himself. It represents the joining 
of at least two separate lines of action into a joint, interactional pro- 
duction. (Joint acts take many forms, to be discussed below.) 


5. Interactional occasion designates all the behaviours that occur between 
more than one actor during that self’s presence in an interactional 
arena. Interactional occasions are temporally bounded units of be- 
haviour that have beginnings, middles and ends. The occasion des- 
cribes that period of time in which interactants are in one another’s 
physical, if not symbolic presence. 


6. Encounter. Inside interactional arenas during interactional occasions 
encounters occur. Occasions set the stage for encounters, which may be 
defined as any joint act between two or more persons where the inter- 
actants are maintaining symbolic, visual, auditory, and at times tactile 
contact. Encounters last only as long as two or more persons sustain a 
mutual co-orientation of action and activity. Co-present encounters 
end when interactants leave one another’s physical presence; although 
they may be subsequently sustained symbolically. Encounters of signifi- 
cance describe these moments of co-presence where one or both inter- 
actants carry from the encounter an image of other such that (1) sym- 
bolic, non-co-present encounters are produced, and (2) the probability 
of future encounters is increased. Dangling encounters describe all those 
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co-present episodes that carry over into the future. They reflect some 
consensus among selves that there is unfinished business at hand and 
future interactions are necessary to get that business done. 

Labelling encounters, describe those encounters of significance where 
one actor is defined in new, novel, and typically deviant ways. Appre- 
hended in the middle of a deviant act, he or she is publicly branded 
deviant, or morally unacceptable. Labelling encounters describe those 
moments when one class of interactants exercise their authority and 
power over another class of actors. 


4. A Social relationship is defined as any situation where two or more 
persons symbolize one another in distinct terms and sustain and display 
those symbolizations through their interactional encounters. They may 
occur with physically absent others, or with those an actor sees on a 
routine co-present basis. Two classes of others may be taken account of. 
Those whose influence transcends setting—arena (orientational others) ; 
and those whose effect is setting arena specific (setting specific others). 
Studies of the labelling encounter must untangle the relationship 
between these two classes of others. Typically labellers—members of 
official social control agencies—act as setting specific others for the 
deviant, or the pre-deviant. Having been defined as deviant, the in- 
dividual finds himself in a social relationship with a labeller that 
attempts to make the labeller a trans-setting, orientational other. 


8. Rules of conduct represent any recipe for action that guides behaviour 
between two or more persons in a concrete situation. They specify the 
dimensions and conditions under which the set of actions can be and 
will be carried out. Rules of conduct take three forms: civil—legal rules 
protects selves and their properties. Ceremonial rules protect the 
occasions of interaction and keep selves apart. Relational rules bring 
selves together and represent complex mixtures of one and two. It can 
be seen that labelling encounters—those moments when one or more 
selves are classed as inadequate, impropitious, or deviant—involve an 
application of rules of conduct. An act, built up under one set of rules, 
is judged from the standpoint of another set of rules. Typically civil- 
legal rules brand relationally specific rules deviant; and the obverse 
occurs. Most labelling encounters involve rule and other juxtaposition- 
ing. 


g. Social objects are social constructs. They represent anything a person 
can designate in an unitary fashion and hence act towards. They can 
be other people, bottles, chairs, or rules of conduct. Their meaning 
arises out of the interaction process. Social relationships can be viewed 
as unique configurations of social objects and relational rules of 
conduct. 


10. Ritual and Routine. To the extent that social relationships sustain 
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themselves across time as distinct interactive units their participants 
will develop networks of ritual and routine to stabilize and make pre- 
dictable the actions of their members. Ritual can be defined as a joint 
act, involving two or more persons, that is frequently repeated in the 
lives of those members. It is endowed with special, often sacred mean- 
ing, is focused around a set of clearly defined objects. It is enacted 
within the same interactional setting (a church, courtroom, police 
station), and is subjected to pressures of normalization. It admits of 
few variations. When performed, the ritual serves to legitimate the 
selves of the participants and to solidify their positions in that relation- 
ship’s divisions of labour. Ritual can grow out of any segment of rela- 
tional life (sexual, economic, political, religious, etc.). Routine, on the 
other hand, is a solitary act, given to less ceremony, likely to admit of 
more variations. It can be performed by interchangeable categories of 
selves. Ritual and routine are behaviourally observed in dangling en- 
counters. Relationships sustain themselves over time through an 
ability to stage and repeatedly produce dangling encounters of a trivial, 
routine nature. 

Labelling encounters will be subjected to pressures of normalization, 
and may become ritualized, as in the booking procedures police employ 
when defining an adolescent as delinquent. Indeed it is likely that one 
participant in most labelling episodes will be operating from a set of 
highly ritualized rules of conduct. Negotiation in the encounter in- 
volves the modification and application of these rituals and rules. 


11. Behavioural repertoire. In taking account of one another, inter- 
actants engage in self-or-role taking. They orient their behaviour to 
alter’s standpoint and emerging line of action in the interactional 
arena. These lines of action represent unique configurations of meaning: 
each person has lent to the occasion and the role at hand. They are 
termed behavioural repertoires. They are characteristic lines of action 
associated with a particuler self or person. When a class of selves across 
situations display the same or similar repertoire, it is appropriate to 
speak of interactional roles—that is, roles fitted to a particular occasion 
and situation. In making these assessments, it is important not to ex- 
plain behavioural similarity through recourse to the effect the role has 
on the behaviour. 


A MERGER OF CONCEPTS: INTERACTION AND DEVIANCE AS 
PROCESS ' 


These concepts can be combined to yield the following picture of 
interaction and deviance. A deviant act and a deviant individual as 
Becker’ argued, can now be seen as interactional productions. They 
are situated productions, occurring in interactional arenas, arising 
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4 
during the occasion of the interaction, and located in labelling en- 
counters. These productions involve the application of rules of conduct 
by selves differentially bound to one another in a variety of social 
relationships. The following propositions are suggested : 


1. The social relationship, whether friendly or hostile, fleeting or 
permanent, collegial or competitive, loving or spiteful, jealous or 
proud, binds man and his fellows into those collective fabrics called 
societies. These relationships merge into common worlds of social ex- 
perience. Membership in them gives persons grounds for predictable 
and orderly interaction. 

2. Man is an active constructor of reality and he constructs his 
worlds and realities inside social relationships. 

3. Persons, deviant, or ordinary, are variously defined and variously 
define themselves inside their intimate everyday interactional worlds. 

4. That which a relationship and group takes to be problematic and 
troublesome will be subjected to pressures to make those problematic 
objects, acts and events predictable and routine. 

5. All interactants, at various junctures in their moral careers, will 
be viewed as problematic and troublesome by their fellow interactants. 

6. Deviance and trouble are constant, yet negotiated features of all 
social groups. , 

7. At the heart of organized groups rests a complex network of 
ritual and routine which, if successfully communicated, will lead to 
systematic ways of processing and defining deviants and troublemakers. 

8. Deviance and trouble are routine features of human group life 
and these features of daily interaction will be observed in the en- 
counters and occasions of the group members. 

g. The empirical study of deviance involves an examination of these 
behaviours in the lives and days of the group, with particular emphasis 
on their labelling, dangling and perceived encounters of significance. 


THE LOGIC OF NATURALISTIC BEHAVIOURISM: TOWARDS THE 
STUDY OF DEVIANCE AND DEVIANTS IN THEIR NATIVE WORLDS 


Central to interactionist studies of deviance is the method of naturalistic 
behaviourism which represents the studied commitment to actively enter 
the worlds of native persons so as to render those worlds understand- 
able from the standpoint of a theory that is grounded in the behaviours, 
languages, definitions, attitudes and feelings of those studied. Naturalistic 
behaviourism attempts a wedding of the covert private features of the 
social act with its publicly observable counterpart. It works back and 
forth between word and deed, definition and act, definer and defined. 
It endeavours to move beyond ethnographic description to explanatory 
theory. 
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PROBLEMS WITH NATURALISTIC BEHAVIOURISM 


Most sociological methods work best in the study of persons most like 
the sociologist. They typically assume articulate respondents. They 
work least well on those persons who do not share the sociologist’s 
perspective. They confront real problems when those studied are in- 
articulate. From the perspective of many sociologists deviants are not 
well understood. Those in drug or drinking cultures may deliberately 
slur their speech, or talk in a private language. Those in criminal 
occupations deliberately avoid the polite respectable worlds of the 
sociologist. Those of a race, ethnicity or religion different from the 
sociologist may hold to a world view that gives neither respect nor 
credence to the social sciences. Those incarcerated behind the closed 
walls of jails, penitentiaries, mental hospitals and drug clinics are not 
readily available for sociological study. (If they are studied, it is typic- 
ally at the caretaker’s, not the sociologist’s, convenience.) 


\ 


REQUIREMENTS OF A NATURALISTIC STUDY OF DEVIANCE 


A naturalistic account of deviance, labelling encounters and the 
deviant should (1) permit entry into the closed worlds of the actor and 
be lodged in those worlds, whether these be homes, sidewalks, prisons, 
taverns, mental hospitals, stores, or police stations; (2) be sufficiently 
reliable and valid so as io permit future investigators to build upon 
such accounts; (3) be grounded in a theory which attempts to explain 
and organize that which has been observed. In addition, these accounts 
must (4) take those studied seriously and attempt to understand and 
comprehend them on their own grounds; (5) give equal attention to 
all the relevant participants in the labelling—interaction process: 
family, peers, friends, police, psychiatrists, neighbours, etc. It should 
not be a one-sided account which stresses only the deviants, or the 
definer’s perspective. 


UNIT OF ANALYSIS 


The joint act is the basic unit of analysis for naturalistic studies. Applied 
to the field of deviance this suggests that the investigator focus on 
labelling encounters whether between deviants and deviants, labellers 
and labellers, or labellers and deviants. The outcome of these en- 
counters would be charted and recorded. An actor may have a deviant 
identity applied, but reject it. A previous presumption of deviance may 
be affirmed, or the label itself is negotiated. The joint acts that compose 
the labelling encounter would be situated in the interactional arenas 
of the actors in question. Two types of behaviour settings can be 
initially distinguished: home or private settings and public locales. 
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These types can be further separated into (1) publicly defined open 
situations which are treated as open—parks and beaches; (2) places 
which are open, yet kept private—grocery stores, plazas, malls; (3) 
places which are kept private—homes; and (4) private places which are 
made open—bars, open houses, neighbourhood parties. It would be 
assumed that the character of the labelling encounter would vary by 
setting, as would the participants. 


FINDING THE RELEVANT BEHAVIOURAL UNIT: THE DAY AND 
ITS ENCOUNTERS 


If the social act, symbolic, solitary, joint, covert or public is the basic 
analytic unit in the naturalistic study of deviance, then the observer 
must fit that unit to the behaviours of those studied. What joint acts are 
naturally recurring phenomena in the subject’s world? A naturally 
recurring time cycle for all actors, deviant or non-deviant, child or 
adult, is the 24-hour day. The day is a temporally and physically 
bounded unit. It can be behaviourally observed; it has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. It is the occasion for multiple encounters and these 
encounters typically occur between a finite, if not predictable set of 
others. The naturalist begins with the occasion of the day. He examines 
the encounters of the day, whether focused or unfocused, sociable or 
solitary, potentially deviant, labelling or non-labelling, joint, private 
or public. The situations and interactional arenas of the day are 
isolated, and then the participants of the day are recorded. 


BEHAVIOUR SPECIMENS 


Naturalistic Behaviourism directs the investigator to collect behaviour 
specimens of interactive episodes as these acts arise in the natural settings 
and times of group, relational and organizational life. The analyst 
attempts to reproduce in a rich and detailed fashion the experiences, 
thoughts, and languages of those studied. These specimens must reflect 
the actual temporal sequence of behaviour under inspection, and they 
will show how each interactant influenced and was influenced by all 
others in the interactional arena. These specimens will be examined 
from multiple perspectives: from the points of view of the interactional 
participants and from the standpoint of social and psychological 
theory. The investigator compares native accounts of their behaviour 
with his own behaviour specimens and his emerging sociological scheme. 

The naturalist fits sampling and observational strategies to the 
temporal, ritual and moral features of the worlds studied. He couches 
measurement procedures around the collection of naturalistic indicators 
which are behaviours routinely engaged in by natives in the course of a 
day’s or week’s activities. These are behaviours that have high native 
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relevance (e.g., chipping drugs on weekends, exchanging drinks in a 
bar, etc.). These behaviours are then treated as indicative of theoretical 
concepts. Ritual patterns of dress, hair-style, and body spacing can be 
treated as indicators of self-image and relational familiarity. Special 
languages, codes and dialects reflect group boundaries and relational 
solidarity. Prized social objects (needles, weapons, belts, pipes, gar- 
ments, records, etc.) are treated as observable extensions of the person’s 
self, and they indicate prestige, esteem and dignity structures in the 
subject’s world of experience. Moments of interrogation, derogation, 
praise and reward are seen as indicators of socialization and labelling 
strategies. Group talk around tables, in bars and living rooms is dis- 
sected for what it reveals about political, cultural and economic 
struggles in relational circles. Quarrels, fights and battles among 
group members (and members of labelling agencies) are inspected for 
what they reveal about definitional and situational power in the group. 


SPECIMEN FORMAT 


The format for collecting and presenting behaviour specimens is drama- 
turgical. The full specimen would (1) give each individual a short 
biographical history relevant to the encounter at hand; (2) clothe he 
or she in the garments appropriate to the occasion and the biography; 
(3) note any particular speech and behaviour patterns (e.g., stutters, 
is abrasive, whines, shouts, slurs, etc.) ; (4) specify the actual times each 
actor comes into the interaction; (5) specify how each self is to respond 
to the other persons in the arena during the occasion of the interaction; 
(6) attempt to reveal what each actor is thinking and ultimately thinks 
of the behaviour in question; (7) indicate what objects are to be acted 
on in the situation; (8) indicate the salient interactional features of the 
situation, separating situation from encounter; (9) take the encounter 
and occasion to conclusion (e.g., show its outcome). 

Behaviour specimens separate act, object, intention, situation and 
interactants for special attention. Like their literary counterpari, the 
intent is to establish verisimilitude—to produce in the reader the same 
perceptual and experiential state sensed by the original observer; to 
give the illusion that the same experiences would have been (and 
could be) sensed were the reader there. They are reconstructive efforts 
to move the reader to take the role and self of the acting other. 


IMPLEMENTING NATURALISTIC STUDIES OF 
DEVIANCE 


SAMPLING STRATEGIES 


The naturalist samples interactions between people as these behaviours 
are forged into publicly observable moments of joint co-presence. He 
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studies labelling encounters, interactions between deviants and normals, 
normals and normals, deviants and deviants. Sampling involves a set 
of procedures that take the observer into the social situations where 
observations will be made. f 

The first step in naturalistic sampling is to identify the class of joint 
acts and situational arenas that appear to have theoretical and empirical 
relevance for the investigator and the native. Students of deviance 
might examine those times in a group’s daily routine when the 
deviant act in question is most likely to be performed (e.g., drug-use, 
drinking, stealing, fighting, etc.). Having identified the joint act and 
the situations of its occurrence, the naturalist then determines which 
members of the interactive unit routinely engage in those specified 
behaviours. He then stations himself in situations where those actions * 
can be recorded. 

Before the naturalist can begin to collect behavioural specimens, he 
must gain a working knowledge of the settings and arenas that consti- 
tute the native’s world. He notes what situations are routinely entered, 
with whom, for what purposes, at what times, and for what duration. 
He then links the ‘subject’s behaviours to those situations so as to con- 
struct a representational map of that world. These maps detail (1) the 
temporal features of that social order—when it starts, stops, comes 
together, lags, etc.; (2) its network of interactive others—who enters 
and in what relationship do they stand to one another—peers, aliens, 
friends, police, etc.; (3) its setting locations—what rooms, alleys, bars, 
offices, etc.; (4) the typical objects found, or brought into each place. 
‘With this knowledge the observer is in a position to selectively sample 
behaviours of key theoretical concern. 


THE TIMING OF ACTIONS 


Many behaviours central to the native’s world occur at irregular inter- 
vals. Some happen only once. The divorce, the first crime and the 
first confrontation with drug dealers are examples. The behaviours 
cannot be experimentally reproduced. If the observer was not present 
when they occurred, he is forced to rely on the native’s reconstruction 
of the event. Hopefully, alternative accounts of the behaviour can be 
secured, perhaps from the native’s peers, family members, friends, or 
from members of official social control agencies. Ideally, the naturalist 
would be present when these irregular actions transpire. This is crucial 
in the study of labelling encounters. He may locate himself in police 
stations, emergency rooms of hospitals, the offices of in-take personnel 
in mental hospitals, or the corridors of schools. He then records the 
labelling encounter in its natural setting. 
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FORMING GENERALIZATIONS 


In the process of building up causal propositions, based on his repre- 
sentational maps and behaviour specimens, the naturalist must demon- 
strate how representative nis behaviour specimens actually are. That is, 
do these specimens faithfully respect the character and frequency of the 
joint acts he wishes to generalize to and describe. If concerned with 
police brutality towards members of minority groups, for example, he 
must offer a frequency count of these acts over his observational period, 
compare the brutality rates of police towards members of the majority 
group, and then present behaviour specimens which describe such 
episodes.4 Similar strictures would hold for studies of discrimination in 
high schools, patterns of interracial contact in ghetto areas, rates of 
crime and deviance for particular social groups, the use of drugs by 
middle-class teenagers on weekends, swinging or group sex for married 
couples, or the hustling of whites by blacks in tourist sections of metro- 
politan areas. In short, the study of deviance and the labelling en- 
counter must do more than record the fact that deviance has occurred, 
or that persons have been labelled deviant. The frequency, form and 
content of these acts must be presented, analysed and shaped into an 
explanatory scheme that accounts for variations and stabilities over 
time, across persons and situations. 


KNOWING THE POPULATION 


It is frequently the case that the population from which the behaviour 
specimens have been drawn is unknown. While statistical-demographic 
data can be easily assembled to describe the age, sex, educational and 
occupational structure of a community or a mental hospital, data on 
the interactive relationships among the members of those organizations are 
seldom available. They remain unrecorded. There are, for example, 
no concrete data on such behaviours as (1) the number of fights and 
arguments gang members have in an average day, week, or month; 
(2) the number of hustling activities street-gangs engage in during a 
week’s.time; (3) the number of focused conversational huddles police 
have with members of the criminal underworld during a month’s time. 
The frequency and form of interactive relationships are at issue in these 
examples. The unknown population is acutely problematic in the study 
of acts that go unnoticed by official.recording agencies. Deviant acts 
and labelling encounters exist in a world that is neither systematically 
charted nor known. Students of these behaviours must modify, if not 
rewrite the usual canons of sampling theory and develop alternative 
procedures for describing the populations they have sampled from.5 
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ALTERNATIVE SAMPLING UNITS 


Several approaches can be suggested. As Becker® suggests, the observer 
may employ the situation as his observational unit and argue that his 
sample is drawn from observations of all persons who passed through 
that setting for a specified period of time. Here he or she must have 
data on the representativeness of the situation for the natives who pass 
through it. 

Time may be employed as an observational unit. A particular day 
out of the native’s week, month or year may be selected for study. 
Members of social control agencies work on a calendar of days that 
may bear little relationship to other calendars (e.g., a fiscal, or political 
calendar). They may hasten or slow down their recording and labelling 
behaviours depending on where they stand in their overall calendar. 
Finding an excess of money in their budget, as they approach the end 
of the fiscal year, they may inflate or increase their admissions of 
deviants. (This appears to operate for many mental hospitals and drug 
treatment clinics.) The observer of official labelling encounters would 
find, then, that rates of institutionally defined deviance would vary 
temporally. Hence, time by itself may not be sufficient as a basis for 
gaining insight into the population the analyst wishes to generalize to. 

The naturalist may attempt to hold time and setting constant by 
selecting as his observational unit a social organization which processes 
and produces the types of labelling behaviours he is interested in. Here 
the organization, not its participants, becomes the sampling unit. 
Police precincts, mental hospitals, prisons, schools, alcoholic treatment 
centres, and family counselling agencies may be selected for the 
natives he observes. Lacking information on the frequency and dis- 
tribution of these organizations throughout the native’s world he is left 
with little more than an ethnographic account of one or more insti- 
tutional setting. 

The observer may decide to employ an interactive relationship as his 
unit of analysis. He could focus on families, friendship groups, ghetto 
gangs, hustlers and pimps, teachers and students, police and juveniles, 
deviants and deviants, or labellers and those they label. (See Cicourel 
for a study of the latter and Brede for a study of police—juvenile en- 
counters.)? 

There are advantages to selecting the interactive relationship as the 
sampling unit. It combines the variables of time and setting with a 
focused observational unit. 

Progress could be made through the careful construction of rep- 
resentative maps for different classes of acting units (e.g., types of 
families, gangs, police patrol teams, psychiatrists and social workers, 
teacher and students, etc.). The temporal rhythms of specific classes of 
social organization (grocery stores, police stations, mental hospitals, 
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wards in hospitals, schools, neighbourhoods, etc.) could be detailed and 
then sampling would proceed at a pace fitted to the organization’s 
temporal order. Observations of juvenile gang members in public 
places (street corners, bars, taverns, recreation centres, etc.) could 
follow from such a procedure. Here the analyst would fit the temporal 
structure of the interactive unit to the temporal order of the organiza- 
tions that unit regularly passes through. 


TYPES OF BEHAVIOUR SPECIMENS 


A naturalistic theory of social organization is grounded in the behaviour 
specimen. Situated by time, place and participant, the specimen 
presents in vivid detail the form and content of natural interactive 
relationships in the arena under inspection. Unlike its statistical counter- 
part in more quantitative studies, which strips behaviour of time, place 
and meaning, the specimen maintains a commitment to presenting 
behaviour as it occurs. As a theory takes shape empirical regularities 
in the native’s world emerge. It is the naturalist’s task to identify these 
regularities and to forge theoretical propositions which account for 
their shape and form. Similarly, irregularities and episodic acts will be 
identified. Acts and actions which clearly nullify or challenge the 
emerging theory will be encountered. These three classes of behaviour 
(regular, irregular and deviant) must be detailed in behaviour speci- 
mens and they must be theoretically accounted for. From his behaviour 
specimens, the naturalist selects those which are most representative of 
the native’s behaviour. Representative specimens describe regularities 
in native behaviour. The ‘booking’ of a juvenile for a criminal offence 
in a police precinct station assumes a regular, routine form. The 
‘booking’ encounter has a predictable beginning, middle and end. It 
has a predictable set of participants, occurs in a fixed setting, and is 
subject to pressures of normalization. An analysis of the ‘booking’ en- 
counter would involve a presentation of representative behaviour 
specimens that detailed the temporal, ritual and routine features of 
that interactive pattern. Negative, or deviant specimens—those which 
challenge the typical pattern found in the representative specimen— 
provoke revisions in the naturalist’s emerging theory. While the book- 
ing encounter in police precincts is a relatively orderly concern, with 
power asymmetrically distributed, on occasion a citizen takes control 
away from the booking officer and completely overturns the routinized 
pattern of interaction. Such actions must be carefully noted and 
recorded. Not only do they suggest alterations in the booking en- 
counter, but they reflect behaviours which do occur. To the extent that 
the naturalist’s account of the social organization of police work is 
accurate and reflective of behaviours in that arena it must include these 
negative, or deviant specimens. 
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TRIANGULATING METHODS, PERSPECTIVES, DATA SOURCES 
AND OBSERVERS 


The naturalistic observer commits himself to the use of any and all 
sociological methods which will better reveal the dynamics of the 
situation under study. This demands an intimate familiarity with the 
native’s world, and it assumes a methodological flexibility on the part 
of the observer. He or she should be skilled in direct and indirect 
interviewing procedures. A knowledge of unobtrusive methods should 
be possessed, whether this involves the analysis of body movements 
and spacing rituals, language analysis, time-sampling, studies of 
exterior body signs, or an inspection of documents and archival 
deposits. The naturalist should be sensitive to the problems of life- 
history construction and would be knowledgeable in the various 
strategies involved in direct participant observation. Such a combina- 
tion of methods and data sources is termed triangulation. While not 
without flaws and weaknesses (see, for example, Blalock, and the re- 
marks of Phillips)? triangulation simply reflects the fact that no method 
will ever reveal all that is to be known (or can be known) about any 
social process. Thus, while as yet there are no firm rules for discounting 
the findings from one method that contradict the findings of another, 
and while the logics of some methods are better developed than others, 
the naturalist is committed to collecting any and all data that are 
ethically allowable, and that when combined yield a more processual 
view of the labelling encounter. 


DEVELOPING SOCIOLOGIGAL THEORY: A CONCLUDING NOTE 


A naturalistic theory of deviance and the labelling encounter will be 
multivariate and sequential. Based on a close inspection of representa- 
tive, episodic and negative behaviour specimens, such a theory will 
stress the necessary conditions that produce labelling encounters. The 
phases these encounters pass through, and variations in participants 
and outcomes will be noted. The naturalist assumes that no event or 
process is the product of any single sufficient condition. Deviance pro- 
duction is negotiated from setting to setting, and its outcome is nearly 
always problematic. Faced with this fact, the naturalist assumes both 
a retrospective and prospective view of social action. Retrospectively, 
or historically, he collects behaviour specimens that describe the out- 
comes of labelling encounters. He takes booking encounters to con- 
clusion, or he observes the final negotiations between husbands and 
wives when they define a child as retarded or deviant. These specimens, 
which describe the final temporal phases of the labelling encounter are 
then dissected, and propositions concerning the phases the participants 
passed through to reach this end-point are formulated. These outcome 
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specimens are then modified as the naturalist observes new classes of 
participants engaged in labelling encounters. Having formulated a set 
of propositions concerning the production of ‘police-booking’ en- 
counters, based on observations of the last phase of this act, the natural- 
ist now attempts to trace the complete evolution of these acts from 
their beginnings, through their middles, to their negotiated con- 
clusions. 

The multivariate feature of naturalistic propositions is set by the 
number of episodic and deviant acts observed. Each of these non- 
representative behaviours describe variations on the labelling en- 
counter. They must be accounted for, if the naturalist is to produce a 


theory that explains all of the observed cases. 
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Exploitation in migrant labour camps 


As is well known, a major thesis of Marx’s Capital is that the capitalist 
exploits workers by paying them a wage which only sustains them, while 
at the same time extracting surplus value from their endeavours. In 
developing this idea, Marx outlined numerous instances of exploitation, 
not only in terms of wages, but in repect to working conditions. 

As members of the working class have formed unions and improved 
their economic situation, it is difficult for the social scientist of the 1970s 
to fully comprehend the character of economic relations of the 1850s— 
a period which seems to some almost as distant as the Middle Ages 
and with institutions as anachronistic. The behaviour and attitudes of the 
capitalists of the nineteenth-century seem characteristic of an alien and 
unenlightened period, but one which is past. 

Yet, in the 1970s in modern industrial societies, there remain vestiges 
of the exploitation of workers, an exploitation which is similar to that 
so vividly described by Marx. An examination of these instances pro- 
vides a greater understanding of the character of exploitation. It is the 
purpose of this paper to examine one such instance—an instance which 
occurs paradoxically in a wealthy and democratic society, many of 
whose members believe that exploitation occurs elsewhere but not in 
their own society. That instance is exploitation in migrant farm labour 
camps in the United States.! After describing life in labour camps, we 
will attempt to shed some further light on the nature of exploitation as a 
recurring social phenomenon. 

In this paper, exploitation will be used in two ways: (1) the payment 
of subsistence wages by a capitalist to workers who in turn produce 
surplus value for the capitalist, and (2) the ‘use’ of one worker by 
another for the second worker’s personal gain. We will describe some 
of the specific mechanisms whereby farm owners, or their representa- 
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tives, are able to employ farm workers at subsistence wages and we will 
enumerate some of the consequences that ‘Marxian’ exploitation has 
for the relations between workers. And finally, we will try to draw from 
these instances some conclusions about exploitation. 

Two migrant labour camps in northern New York State were studied 
during two harvesting seasons from June through October. We visited 
the camps a number of times, talked informally with farm workers, 
drank with the workers, played games with them, and worked in the 
fields. During the second summer, we conducted systematic interviews 
of nearly all of the workers in the two camps. Since there was much 
mobility into and out of the camps, the crew bosses did not know, and 
we were not able to ascertain, the size of the crews at any time. How- 
ever, we were able to interview 104 workers at the beginning of the 
second season and a smaller number later in the season. In addition, 
intensive interviews were conducted with 16 workers. When one 
worker reported an event which we considered significant, we attempted 
to verify it with other workers. 

In these interviews, we inquired about past work history, education, 
political behaviour, child rearing practices, health, present work 
experiences, attitudes about themselves, the farm camp and their work 
on it, and aspirations and motivations. We also interviewed some farm 
operators, eliciting their opinions about and experiences with migrant 
farm workers and crew bosses, and the problems they faced in operating 
their enterprises. 


THE STRUCTURE OF FARM WORK 


In the growing and harvesting of fruits and vegetables in East Coast 
agriculture, the crew boss system is the central feature. On a small farm 
a grower may hire and supervise six or eight workers. But on the larger 
farms he gives the job of managing labour to a labour contractor or 
‘crew boss’. The crew boss may have established a relationship with a 
particular grower, as was the case in Camp E discussed below, and 
return to the same camp year after year supplying and supervising the 
work force for that grower. In other instances, he may live on one 
grower’s land, or the land of a retired grower, but contract his work 
force to a number of other growers as they need workers. This was the 
case in Camp F discussed below. 

The crew boss will typically sign a contract with a grower to pick 
specified crops at a specified cost to the grower. It is then the crew 
boss’s job to recruit, supervise and pay a crew of workers to pick the 
crop and thereby enable the crew boss to meet his obligations to the 
grower. Thus, the grower has relinquished his management of the 
work force so the contractor; he typically does not care how the work 
force is managed as long as his crops are harvested. 
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Once the crew boss signs a contract, then he recruits Southern farm 
workers for the trip north. Some contractors may bring the same 
nucleus of workers with them year after year. These are typically rural 
older blacks who bring their families north with them. They have low 
aspirations and are content with the small wages they and working 
family members can earn. Other crew bosses will travel the small towns 
and rural areas around their own home area in Florida or Georgia 
trying to persuade unemployed blacks to join them, promising work, 
good wages and a clean camp. Some contractors will recruit their crew 
with the help of the state employment offices maintained in local 
communities. In some instances, these agencies coerce unemployed 
blacks to join a crew. Having recruited a crew or a partial crew, the 
crew boss loads them in his buses and starts north—a trip interrupted 
by bus breakdowns or stops to recruit more workers. 

The particular patterns of exploitation in these two camps, referred 
to as Camp E and Camp F, will now be described. In both camps, the 
crew bosses were exploitative but each crew boss had a different style. 


EXPLOITATION IN CAMP E 


Ernie, the crew boss in this camp, had a crew of 70 or 80 workers during 
the season. Except for a nucleus of four families and five or six individual 
workers, there was considerable turnover in his crew. 

The camp consisted of two buildings built of cement blocks, which 
housed individual workers, several small wood frame houses each 
partitioned to provide a two- or three-room ‘apartment’ for a family, a 
wash house built of cement blocks, and a quonset shack connected to 
a small frame house, which was the crew boss’s home and the dining 
hall. The cement block buildings had hot air gas furnaces, which worked 
only part of the time. The wooden frame houses had an oil stove in 
each ‘apartment’ for heat, and gas burners for cooking. The wash house 
was unheated and there was no hot water in it, so it was seldom used. 
Its floor was covered with broken glass and rubble. For the workers 
there were two outdoor latrines, each able to accommodate one user at 
a time; the crew boss had a bathroom in his house. There was one water 
spigot outside of one cement block house, which provided water for 
drinking and washing for the crew. 

Like most other crew bosses, Ernie was big, strong, smart, sober and 
hard-working. He had three buses and two pick-up trucks at the camp. 
His wife and three children had accompanied him. His wife operated the 
dining room and prepared meals for the workers. One son, who went to 
college off season, was his bookkeeper. The other son lived with a girl in 
one of the rooms for individual workers. This son was characterized by 
Ernie as ‘no good’. He seldom worked ; rather, he would stay in the camp 
during the day, sitting in his room or talking with other non-workers. 
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Ernie had two field foremen who supervised the workers in the fields 
and orchards and kept records of each worker’s productivity. Those in 
his crew who were his favourites were given jobs as truck drivers, yard 
men and the like. They were paid on an hourly basis. These were also 
the men who ‘hung around’ Ernie and followed him in the evenings and 
weekends, as young children might follow a parent. 

After breakfast, workers would sit around waiting to be taken to a 
field or orchard.2 Sometimes, the wait was long—perhaps half the 
morning—other times short. Those going out to work were given a bag 
lunch which they either carried with them as they worked, left on the 
bus, or put some place in the field. Their work day might be short— 
with quitting time in mid-afternoon—or long, working until sunset. In 
the evening, they were served dinner in the dining room. Those who did 
not work were sometimes denied Junch and dinner, particularly if they 
were in considerable debt to the crew boss. 

While in the fields or orchards, workers’ productivity, in terms of 
crates, boxes, hampers or whatever, was recorded in a notebook by the 
field foreman. Each Saturday evening, each worker was paid by the 
crew boss. He was given an envelope which listed his earnings, his 
deductions for room, meals, and other items purchased on credit, as 
well as social security deductions with a final figure indicating the cash 
in the envelope. Typically, his earnings may have been $60, $70 or $80 
and after deductions, he might have $10, $15, or $20 for a week’s work. 
(This assertion is based not on the migrants’ claims, but by examining 
a number of pay envelopes.) 

It is in this setting, then, that the migrant worker is exploited. First, 
we consider his exploitation by the crew boss, which was mainly econo- 
mic. Ernie modestly claimed that it was a bad season when his profit 
was less than $40,000 for his eight or nine months in the north. We 
were sceptical of this claim, though there was no reason to think Ernie 
might lie, except to impress us with his entrepreneurial ability. His 
profit resulted from the contract he made with the grower, the prices 
he charged migrants and the manner in which he kept records. 

In his dealings with the grower, he asked and was able to obtain, in 
essence, a managerial fee. That is, the price which he contracted with 
the grower for harvesting the crops exceeded what he would have to 
pay the workers. If the contract specifies that the workers would be 
paid on a piece-work basis, then the contractor was paid an ‘override’— 
an additional sum of money for each hamper picked. If the contract 
specifies a lump sum, which saves the grower from counting the produce 
in order to pay the contractor, the contractor must set the price paid to 
the workers and make his profit from the difference. Ernie was paid on 
a lump-sum basis for each particular crop. However, he paid workers on 
a piece-work basis. 

Secondly, Ernie purchased candy, soft drinks, liquor, beer, gloves and 
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other items which he sold to workers at about twice what they would 
cost at stores in nearby towns. Workers were charged $3.00 a day for 
meals which clearly cost Ernie much less to provide. In addition, each 
worker paid $8 or $10 a week for rent, which for 50 workers over, say, 
30 weeks, would be between $12,000 and $15,000. The grower claimed 
that Ernie paid only a modest charge for the use of the camp, but he 
would not say what that modest charge was. He also claimed not to 
know what Ernie charged workers for housing. He said that he thought 
Ernie ‘made a small profit on housing’. 

All of the evidence indicated that Ernie calculated the workers’ 
debts to his own benefits. Some workers were quite demoralized when 
they saw charges for items they could not remember consuming or 
receiving. A researcher might be sceptical of a worker’s claim to be 
cheated, and even sceptical of grievances except that they were wide- 
spread. No one could remember an occasion when Ernie admitted and 
rectified a mistake. It was always the worker’s mistake; even the sober, 
hard-working and relatively successful migrant claimed that Ernie 
erred in his record-keeping. 

Ernie was also capable of physical abuse and assault, but he seldom 
beat the workers physically. Although there were a number of fights 
and assaults, the crew boss or the field foreman were party to only a few 
such instances. One recalled by a number of workers and verified by 
the crew boss was the following: 


I tell you something. I tell you something. They got a boy up here 
named Fred Burdy. Fred, he work most of the time. When he got 
drunk, he got crazy and he talked a lot. Well, a milkman came out 
here one day and Fred went and stole a crate of milk off the back of 
the truck. Instead of taking that up with the store authorities, Ernie 
got a milk crate and beat that boy’s head until he bust that boy’s 
head wide open. Beat him right down to the floor and everybody 
got there and Ernie got a shotgun and started chasing the boy around 
the camp. 


In this, it would appear that Ernie behaved like an angry parent. He 
seldom took offence at the workers’ hostile response to him, but he did 
take offence at a theft such as this one, because it jeopardized his good 
relations with the outside tradesmen. And in this, Ernie was, to an 
extent, a source of law and order. In the relations of one migrant to 
another, he seldom intervened, but he was much concerned about the 
relations of his workers to the outside world, and particularly those 
relations which would discredit him. 

Equally malign was the exploitation which farm workers perpetuated 
on each other. Among these forms of exploitation was the record-keeping 
of the field foreman. For example, in picking tomatoes, workers would 
be assigned to a row. They would fill hampers and put them beside 
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the row. Once they had finished a row they would carry the hampers 
to a ‘drive row’ where the tomatoes were put on trucks. At this point, 
the field foreman would count the number of boxes and record the 
number in his record book. But he would err in his record keeping. 
As one worker described it: 


Stump [the field boss] has a little book and he marks down how much 
you pick. We count... we count along with him. ’Cause see, now, 
Pm not going to call any names, but he got a wife, we'll say, and you 
pick 130 and you think 130 going to be on that book ... 110 might 
be on that book, ’cause he just take twenty off and give them to his 
wife ... cause this woman over here is my godmother, but Pll talk 
about her if she do me wrong. She gets out there and sat down half 
the day and she picks 150 every day. 


And in the fields, workers occasionally stole from each other. As one 
worker said: 


It’s each man for ’isself. One day we’s picking tomatoes. You pick a 
basket and leave it by the row. When you finish a row you call 
Stump. Well, I was pickin’ like shit and once’t I looked behind me 
and there’s ole Jack, who don’t pick so good, taking one of my 
baskets and puttin’ it in his row. You can’t trust nobody. 


In this camp theft frequently occurred, and assaults, mostly drunken 
fights, were almost as frequent. There also was an instance, described 
by several workers, of one man ‘selling’ his fifteen-year-old daughter to 
another man, Melvin, for $5. However, in an interview, her father said: 


Well, she was gonna live with Melvin anyway, I couldn’t stop that, 
so I figured I ought to get sumpin’ out of it. 


Thus, in Camp E the exploitation of workers by each other and by 
the crew boss was open and frequent. This was in contrast to the 
exploitation that occurred in Camp F. 


EXPLOITATION IN CAMP F 


Camp F consisted of two long wood frame buildings, with the outside 
walls having been repaired with corrugated steel panels. The camp was 
enclosed by a fence with a gate at one end towards a road. In the 
building closest to the gate, the crew boss lived in three of four rooms. 
The rest of the building and the other building were divided into two- 
room living quarters. In each of these, a family or several single workers 
lived. The crew boss did not operate a dining room but he did operate 
a commissary, where he sold food and other items. In each two-room 
living area was a hot plate so each family or group of migrants prepared 
their own meals. This camp was smaller than the other camp and 
contained about fifty individuals. The camp was located on the land of 
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a retired grower, who rented out his fields to other growers. The crew 
boss, to be referred to here as Artemis, contracted his crew to different 
growers on a crop-by-crop basis. Artemis did not have a season-long 
contract with a single grower as did Ernie. 

The crew boss was a minister in a black church in the rural south. He 
was self-educated and had become minister of his church by virtue of 
starting it. We were unable to learn much about the church in the 
south, but it appeared to be not unlike the urban store-front churches 
that begin under the organization of a lay person. 

The crew boss had a family of eight children. He took pride in how 
he had sent or was sending all of them to college. In camp with him were 
his three youngest—two boys who went to college and a girl who was in 
high school. 

Artemis was reluctant to talk very much about the camp, the workers 
or the way he organized their work lives. He usually came with a 
crew about the first of July and left in middle or late September. He 
had much less turnover in his crew. He did not return south during the 
season to recruit new workers as did Ernie. 

A greater proportion of the workers in this camp were long-term farm 
workers than in Camp E. A number of them had been ‘on the season’ 
for ten years or more; and a number of these had come north to this 
camp with Artemis in previous seasons. A greater proportion of the 
workers at Camp F came as a part of a family, rather than as single 
workers. 

Having contracted with a grower to pick his crops, Artemis would 
then directly oversee the work of his crew. He did not have a field 
foreman. If, for example, he had contracted to pick tomatoes, he 
would estimate how many workers he would need. He would then 
choose among his crew those who were going to work and, once at the 
field, he would assign each worker to a particular row. At times, he 
would have workers picking in two areas for two different growers. 
In these instances, he would travel back and forth between the two 
fields, but leaving some dependable favoured worker in charge of each 
field while he was absent. He attempted, however, to avoid situations 
such as this. Sometimes he paid workers on a piece-work basis, but he 
preferred to have them work on an hourly basis, and did so wherever 
it was apparently feasible. As with Ernie, he kept records of each 
worker’s hours or productivity and paid each worker at the end of the 
week, deducting for housing and other charges, of course. 

Few workers were articulate about their earnings or their savings. 
Those who were, reported that they would return south with savings of 
two or three hundred dollars which had been ‘banked? with Artemis, 
who would pay them when they had returned. 

It was evident that Artemis also exploited workers and the system for 
his own gain, but his style was considerably different from Ernie’s. 
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Artemis’s style was to recruit and keep workers who would be content 
with relatively low earnings. Hisown gain, then, would be the difference 
between his contracted price and what he paid workers who were willing 
to work for little. ’ 

Artemis said that he recruited experienced farm workers; that he 
preferred workers with a family and to have that family with them 
because they were more stable. From our interviews, we would con- 
clude that he was successful in these respects. Two other important 
characteristics of his crew were that the adults had little education— 
perhaps two or three or four years of schooling—and they had modest 
aspirations for themselves: to return south with savings of a few hundred 
dollars. 

By his own assertion and those of his workers, Artemis permitted no 
drinking, gambling, or fighting on his camp. If he caught anyone doing 
these things, he banished him from the camp. He did not permit a 
medical clinic to operate on the premises of the camp. He said that 
medical personnel could come on the camp. However, when they did, 
he told them that there was no need for this. He said that no one was 
sick. He also discouraged church representatives from coming on the 
camp, because he was, as he reminded them, a preacher. Though he 
professed interest in our research and promised co-operation, he 
attempted to prevent us from interviewing workers on his camp. 

Members of his crew were dependent on him for transportation, but 
he discouraged them from going into a nearby town. If they wanted to 
go into the town on an evening or weekend, he would ask them what 
they wanted to do in town and whatever reason they gave, he would 
assert that it was not necessary for them to go into town to do that, that 
he would take care of them. One woman said: 


I wanted to take my children into town to buy some shoes. There’s 
glass and rusty nails around the camp and their shoes are wearing 
out. Artemis told me to save my money, to let my children go bare- 
foot ’cause it was good for them. He said it wasn’t necessary to go to 
town. He said my children are well behaved and that’s all that 
counts. 


Artemis encouraged the young men to play games in the evening. 
He maintained a supply of footballs, softballs and other equipment 
which he readily permitted his workers to use. 

Artemis also depended on three or four workers who might be called 
his ‘henchmen’. They were older men who had been with him for a 
number of years and who reported to him about other workers and 
their activities. According to a number of workers, his ‘lieutenants’ 
were favoured with better pay and better working conditions. They were 
always picked first for jobs, and once in the fields or orchards they were 
assigned the rows or trees more abundant with vegetables or fruit. With 
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such an assignment they could pick more with less effort and they 
could consequently earn more. 

Artemis might be described as a ‘father’ to his crew which was his 
‘family’. He exerted a great deal of control over their lives and kept 
himself informed about their activities. His workers recognized that 
they would not earn or save very much while working in Artemis’s 
crew. However, their acceptance of this was based on the knowledge 
that working in his crew would provide them safe working and living 
conditions. ‘They would not have to cope with fighting or drinking. 
That Camp F was more peaceful and stable was part of the rewards for 
working in Artemis’s crew. This is no small matter. In Camp E, living 
and working conditions were so pernicious that only the most hardy 
or most morbid could and would remain. 

Artemis exerted a great deal of control over his workers, and attemp- 
ted to keep out any influence that might threaten to alter the way he 
did things. Thus, he was equally exploitative of his workers, though in a 
different way. 


DISCUSSION 


Ernie and Artemis were two crew bosses who exploited migrant farm 
workers, but each in his own way. Although we were unable to explore 
the early life histories of these two men, it seems clear that the different 
styles of labour management reflect the different personalities of these 
two men. For these two contractors, the structure of migrant farm life 
was a shared and common cultural experience, but each adapted to 
it in terms of his own character. The pattern of exploitation is not to be 
ended or altered by the actions of a single man. Rather, the best that 
an individual can do is take advantage of it to further his own interests, 
And this each crew boss did. 

In these camps, it was exploitation of blacks by a black; the exploited 
and exploiter share an identity, and thereby share a past and an 
understanding about the present. Inasmuch as a part of this shared 
experience is exploitation by whites, in the form of discriminatory 
treatment, it might seem that a black crew boss would be sympathetic 
with his fellow blacks and therefore not perpetuate or contribute to 
their exploitation. But, of course, this assumes that collective interests 
are stronger than individual interests—a questionable assumption. 

The sociologist would not be surprised if the descriptions in this 
paper had been extracted from the Capital, because for nearly every 
specific instance of exploitation in the migrant labour camps cited here, 
the reader can find comparable examples in Marx’s descriptions of 
labour relations in the nineteenth century. A few parallels will be 
pointed out. 

Farm workers in southern communities are occasionally coerced by 
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employment offices to join a northward bound crew. They are told that 
if they fail to go north with a crew, they will lose their unemployment 
benefits. This can be compared with the activities of the labour agents 
of the nineteenth century England as cited by Marx.$ 

In the United States, various national and local laws regulate the 
employment and treatment of migrant farm workers. Their enactment 
was and is opposed by the grower; once the laws are in force, they are 
violated by the farm owner. Again this characterized the behaviour of 
the capitalists described by Marx.4 

The working hours of migrants are long and unregulated. The grower 
objects to any regulation, claiming that his business will be ruined if he 
cannot depend on workers being permitted to work long hours when 
his crops are ready for harvest. Like the grower, the nineteenth-century 
capitalist objected to any limitations being put on the length of the 
work day and thereby limiting his ability to meet ‘sudden’ orders.5 

The New York State government employs inspectors to oversee 
migrant farm work in order to enforce state regulations. Frequently, 
however, these inspectors are co-opted by the farm owner and they 
support him in any disagreement with workers about working and 
living conditions. Marx described instances of workers having little 
confidence in the performance of public officials, insofar as their con- 
duct affected the life of the worker.® 

Throughout the Capital, the reader finds that the capitalist objected 
to limitations on the use of child labour. In the United States, the fruit 
and vegetable farmers are widely known for their use of child labour, 
frequently in violation of legal regulations. 

Workers will frequently spend time in the fields or orchards waiting 
to be assigned to jobs or they will wait in the camp to be taken to the 
fields. In its effects, this is like the relay system described by Marx.” 
The worker is not paid for such waiting time, but yet the time is not his 
own to spend as he will. Crew bosses maintain a credit system; by 
charging farm workers excessive prices or chéating them, they keep the 
worker in continuous debt. Marx reported comparable instances among 
miners.’ In their record keeping of productivity, crew bosses frequently 
cheat farm workers. Similar instances are described by Marx.® Migrant 
farm workers complain about their treatment, but to no avail. Thus, it 
was with the nineteenth-century rail workers.1° 

Thus, the manner of exploitation in migrant labour camps in 
twentieth-century United States is quite similar to the exploitation that 
occurred in nineteenth-century England. But this evokes two questions: 
How did this pattern of exploitation arise in migrant labour camps? 
And, why does it persist ? 

One answer to the first question is that it evolved from the structure 
of agricultural production that existed in the southern United States 
prior to and after the Civil War. Prior to the Civil War, blacks worked 
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as slaves on the farm of a large land owner. These patterns of exploita- 
tion are well known. 

Once slaves were given their freedom, they were again exploited by 
the white land owners. Developed after the Civil War, and continuing 
into this century, was the sharecropper or crop lien system. In this sys- 
tem, a large land owner rented parcels of his land to sharecroppers who 
paid him with a fourth, a third, or more of the crops produced on the 
rented land. At the beginning of each year, the cropper would indebt 
himself to the landowner for seed, food and the like. If the crops were 
ruined or prices were low, the cropper would continue to be in debt. 
If neither of these happened, he might still be in debt because of the 
landowner’s manner of bookkeeping. Small landowners developed the 
same relationship with suppliers and merchants, who often cheated 
farmers by charging high prices for food and seed and offering low 
prices for the farmers’ cotton. Out of this, many small landowners 
lost their land and became sharecroppers. And, of course, this system 
exploited whites and blacks alike.11 This system of exploitation was 
imbedded in a larger system whereby the merchant or the large land- 
owner was indebted to the cotton factor or banker. The exploiter of 
the sharecropper was in turn exploited.12 

Thus, the black crew boss has learned his lesson well. He has adopted 
and adapted practices of slave owner and of post-bellum white land- 
owner in the rural south who kept ‘free’ blacks in his debt through the 
crop lien system. In an historical setting of exploitation, the present 
exploitative crew boss system has emerged. And exploitation by the 
crew boss creates a climate which encourages the mutual exploitation 
of worker by worker. 

But, of course, the ‘continuing pattern of exploitation’ argument is 
no answer to the question of why men exploit. To say that the exploita- 
tion in the twentieth-century United States is a perpetuation of earlier 
patterns, is to invite the question why men exploited in the nineteenth- 
century. 

One explanation for exploitation is that it is generated by the values 
and ideology of capitalist economic systems; in capitalism there is an 
emphasis on individual achievement and individual success. These 
become motives for those living in a capitalist society. In their attempt 
to be successful and to achieve, many individuals will innovate—devis- 
ing new ways of behaving. And in their behaviour, some individuals 
will not be constrained by any ethic about inappropriate conduct. 
Obversely, in a society without the capitalist ideology, there will be no 
motive to exploit because it will not achieve culturally given goals. 

However, exploitation antedates capitalism. Earlier economic sys- 
tems had their own forms of exploitation. Thus, exploitation is a re- 
curring historical fact, and calls for an explanation which does not 
refer to the characteristics of a particular historical period. 
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An answer to the ‘why’ question must ultimately consider basic 
motives. Social scientists have an aversion to any notions of natural or 
instinctive behaviour, but perhaps we must invoke some such idea. 
Thus, we might argue that man, the human animal, is generally moti- 
vated to pursue his own self-interest for his own gain. However, this 
urge does not necessarily compel him to steal or cheat or take advantage 
of others. Once an individual does engage in some specific exploitative 
behaviour and finds that it satisfies his inner urge, then he continues to 
exploit; he has learned to behave in that way. And as other individuals 
learn the same behaviour from their own experience or acquire it from 
the innovator, then exploitation becomes a cultural form to be trans- 
mitted, slowly altered, and perhaps unquestioningly accepted as ‘the 
way things are done.’ Thus, the particular exploitative behaviour we 
have described in this paper is the cultural shape or form to the rather 
vague urges felt by men. 

We should emphasize that in this paper the ‘urge to pursue self- 
interest’ is not a theory being tested. Rather, it is an assumption, an ‘as 
if? axiom.18 Without asking for the physiological mechanisms that 
correspond to this urge, we think of men as if they had this urge. Such 
a notion is implicity assumed in much of social science. It is important 
that this assumption be made explicit. 

Then the question becomes: What checks exist on exploitation? What 
prevents men from exploiting each other? 

One check, of course, is that an individual learns not to. Some cul- 
tural values proscribe exploitation, at least its cruder forms, and most 
members of a society learn these values, commit themselves to them, 
and abide by them. It is not that society proscribes exploitation, but 
rather exploitation acquires social forms and shapes. Social rules out- 
line how and when exploitation can occur—never, of course, defining 
it as exploitation. However, if we view man as basically self-interested, 
then cultural proscripticns will be minimally effective, because they 
contradict man’s ‘natural’ urges. 

The other check on an individual attempting to exploit others is the 
equal power of those he would exploit. One individual or group will 
not exploit another if the second is strong enough to prevent it. But, of 
course, migrant farm workers are not equal in power to the grower or 
to the crew boss. Like the non-unionized worker, they accept or reject 
employment on the terms offered by the crew boss and the grower. Some 
do not reject it because they cannot reject it in favour of something else. 
It is migrant farm work or nothing. And for this segment of the Ameri- 
can population, exploitation is a pervasive feature of life. 
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A theory of millennialism: 
the Irvingite movement as an illustrationt 


The early 1830s was a period in which a number of millennial move- 
ments arose in Britain. One of the most interesting occurred under the 
leadership of a Scottish Presbyterian minister named Edward Irving. 
Its interest lies in the fact that its support came mainly from the middle 
class, and that its followers included a number of well-established and 
influential members of English society. In later years, as the movement 
became an established millennial sect—distinct, that is, from a millen- 
nial movement2—it became known as the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
but in its earlier, formative years (the years with which I am concerned), 
it was popularly known as the Irvingite movement. In this paper I 
want to analyse this movement’s formation using an explicit theoretical 
framework that, hopefully, will also prove useful in analysing the for- 
mation of other millennial movements. The need for such a framework 
is clear. In recent years there has been a remarkable growth in the 
numbers of articles and monographs published about these movements. 
Yet despite this, a developed comparative analysis is still lacking. The 
foundations laid by Talmon? and Wilson‘, have not been built upon, 
for, with the exception of a number of studies concerned solely with the 
‘cargo cults’ of Melanesia,® most attempts at comparative analysis lack 
any consistent theoretical infrastructure. One possible reason for this 
is that there are nearly as many explanatory theories as there are 
individual movements analysed.* As far as I am aware, no-one has 
attempted to generalize from these numerous approaches, or to combine 
them into a theoretical framework by means of which different move- 
ments could be explained. But without such an explicit framework our 
understanding of the phenomena is surely limited. Equally such a 
framework is necessary if the study of millennialism is to increase our 
knowledge of other social processes. 

In the first part of this paper I have set out briefly the theoretical 
framework I am going to use in the hope that not only will this make 
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the subsequent analysis of the Irvingite movement clearer but that it 
will also help to integrate the comparative analysis of all millennial 
movements.’ As will be plain to anyone with a knowledge of the pre- 
vious literature, little of this theoretical framework is original. Whatever 
merit it has comes from synthesizing the work of others, or rather parts 
of their work, into a systematic whole. In the second part this frame- 
work will be used to analyse the formation of the Irvingite movement, 
a movement which at first glance seems to contradict many of the 
theoretical assumptions frequently held about millennialism. Basically 
the framework revolves around two questions: (1) Why does a millen- 
nial movement occur in the first place? and (2) Why does it take the 
form it does? Why, for example, is one doctrine rather than another 
included? Why is this particular ritual celebrated and not some other 
one? 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH MILLENNIAL MOVEMENTS OCCUR 


Millennial movements are often thought of as developing either as a 
reaction to natural disasters, or else as a consequence of oppression or 
marginality, in Cohn’s words, drawing their ‘strength from a popula- 
tion ... [that can] find no assured and recognized place in society’.8 
Clearly though, such categories are insufficient for the purpose at hand 
as many millennial movements flourish when these conditions are not 
met. The Irvingite movement is only one example. Another explanatory 
principle that is often used is the concept of relative deprivation.® This 
concept is useful firstly because it is sufficiently abstract to include 
within its scope situations which appear at first glance to be unrelated 
to one another; and secondly because it implies thatthe actual situation 
itself, objectively viewed, is less important than the perception of it 
held by the people experiencing it. This is fundamental, for it is only 
by considering the perceptions and perspectives of the people who 
accept a millennial doctrine that the development of millennial move- 
ments can be fully understood. 

However, as often noted, the concept’s very generality is a major 
drawback. Because it can be applied to so many different sets of cir- 
cumstances, each with a different level of significance to the individ- 
uals concerned, and each apparently justifying a myriad of different 
reactions, the concept has little reliability as an explanatory principle. 
But this does not mean that it is necessarily invalid. If it can be shown 
that there is an underlying conceptual ‘thread’ between the type of 
relative deprivation experienced and the pattern of behaviour manifes- 
ted as a result of it, and furthermore that whenever that pattern of 
behaviour occurs that type of relative deprivation is being experienced, 
then the concept’s reliability as a heuristic device will be increased. 
In this manner I shall suggest that millennial movements are one 
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possible response to a particular type of relative deprivation, a type that 
taken together with the cultural and historical background of the 
people involved makes their acceptance of a millennial doctrine under- 
standable. 

The two most systematic attempts to apply the concept of relative 
deprivation to religious movements are those by Aberle and by Glock 
and Stark.1° Aberle is concerned with categorizing the major areas in 
which relative deprivation can be experienced, suggesting four: (1) 
material possessions; (2) status; (3) behaviour, e.g. when kin are unable 
to fulfil their obligations to one another, or when a patron can no 
longer behave towards his ‘clients’ in the appropriate manner; and (4) 
worth, which refers to ‘a person’s experience of others’ estimation of him 
on grounds over and above his alterable characteristics—of possessions, 
status, and behaviour’.11 Glock and Stark separate five kinds of relative 
deprivation: (1) economic, equivalent to Aberle’s ‘material possessions’ ; 
(2) social, equivalent to Aberle’s ‘status’; (3) organismic, caused by 
physical or mental abnormalities; (4) ethical, where there is conflict 
between the ideals of society and those of individuals or groups within 
society; and finally, (5) psychic, which occurs when people find them- 
selves without ‘a meaningful system of values by which to interpret 
and organize their lives’.12 As Glock and Stark point out, ‘psychic’ 

deprivation generally, though not always, results from severe social and/ 
` or economic deprivation. It is therefore of a different order from the 
others, being largely derivative and referring to the mental state that 
results from experiencing other types of relative deprivation. None of 
these categories by itself is capable of explaining why millennial 
movements arise, though the two that seem of greatest use are relative 
deprivation of worth, albeit in a different form from that conceptual- 
ized by Aberle, and psychic deprivation. 

Aberle’s definition of relative deprivation of worth is clearly a resiric- 
tive one. By explicitly removing ‘alterable characteristics’ all that 
remain are ascriptive traits such as race or colour. Contrary to Aberle, 
I suggest that whenever people embrace a millennial doctrine they are 
experiencing a relative deprivation of a ‘kind that affects their total 
worth. What they are deprived of involves not only material and econo- 
mic possessions, social status, or acceptable behavioural patterns, but 
the very way of life they consider to be legitimate. That is, the type of 
relative deprivation that leads to the radical acceptance of imminent 
millennialism is a deprivation at the very core of the internalized, and 
thus legitimated, hierarchy of assumptions, values and commitments 
that each individual as a member of his culture, or sub-culture, learns 
and assumes throughout his life, and by which his self-identity is 
constructed. At the individual level the deprivation concerns an integral 
part of the individual’s world view or ‘mazeway’,13 while at a societal 
level it is an attack on a group’s whole moral order, on the implicit 
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meaning and significance of their existence. The relation between these 
two levels is important, for although relative deprivation must obviously 
be experienced at the individual level, the concepts involved are not 
individual constructs but social ones. ‘World views’, ‘ways of life’, 
‘hierarchies of assumptions’, etc., are not created from a void by indi- 
viduals, but only through interaction with others. Thus they are social 
phenomena. The individual accepts them, internalizes them, and values 
them because they are reified in his culture or sub-culture. They are 
shared and continually supported in the course of everyday activity 
by the fellow members of his society, and consequently gain a ‘taken- 
for-granted’ quality. Because of this the individual as a member of his 
society comes to accept these constructs as legitimate and feels at a loss 
when they are denied, or even questioned, by reality. Millennial move- 
ments are ‘movements’ because the deprivation concerns social and 
cultural expectations rather than simply individual hopes and desires. 
The conceptual ‘thread’ linking relative deprivation of total worth 
with the acceptance of a millennial doctrine is apparent if an ‘interpre- 
tive paradigm’ is considered.14 If nothing else ethnomethodology has 
emphasized that individuals continually interpret and make sense of the 
situations they experience. People continually define their reality by 
interpreting their experiences on the basis of assumptions they hold 
about the world’s social and natural ordering. Whatever situation the 
individual is in, he will attempt to understand it by making use of 
assumptions that in the light of his previous experiences and his fund 
of social ‘knowledge’ (in Berger and Luckmann’s sense) seem plausible.15 
This is what happens when an individual experiences any type of 
relative deprivation. He will try to understand and make sense of it. 
Obviously this is more easily accomplished in some situations than 
others; the more extreme the situation, the more ‘extreme’, in our 
terms, the understanding. The principle remains the same though. 
When an individual experiences the type of deprivation of total worth 
outlined above he attempts to understand why it is that his basic 
expectations about the worth of his social existence are not being 
fulfilled. In Glock and Stark’s terms he is experiencing psychic depriva- 
tion. His previous assumptions about reality are now apparently in- 
capable of providing a satisfactory and meaningful interpretation of 
his present experiences. A new paradigm for interpretation is called 
for. Yet a totally new interpretation, devoid of all reference to the 
assumptions previously held about reality, would prove unacceptable. 
In order to be given credence the ‘new’ assumptions must, in part at 
least, utilize a portion of the stock of ‘knowledge’ that the individual 
has internalized throughout his social life. This is the principle of 
indexicality inherent in all processes of interpretation and reality 
construction. Thus if the individual’s social ‘knowledge’ includes the 
idea of a future millennium he may be forced to assume its imminence 
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in order to understand a situation in which his social world is breaking 
down. Belshaw has suggested that the Melanesian ‘cargo cults’ are not 
illusions but attempts to solve certain problems in native terms.16 This 
applies to all millennial movements wherever and whenever they occur, 
and of necessity these ‘native terms’ must always involve, in part, the 
assumptions and presuppositions of their ‘native’ culture. 

But millennialism is only one of the possible responses to such a 
situation. Alternative responses, particularly political ones, may de- 
velop. However it is important to understand the nature of these alter- 
natives, for generally they are not alternatives at the level of the indi- 
vidual. Rather they are alternatives in terms of the different ways 
separate groups may respond to similar circumstances. ‘That is, they 
are alternatives between different stocks or constructions of social 
‘knowledge’, but not, in general, within any particular one.?” Millen- 
nialism becomes the accepted ‘alternative’ only because elements from 
it are incorporated in the traditional world view of the people involved, 
while, for example, political assumptions are not. They possess a 
millennial ‘consciousness’ but not a political one.18 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MILLENNIAL DOCTRINE AND 
RITUAL 


If, then, millennialism is part of the cultural heritage of a group, that 
is if it is one of the assumptions held about some future ordering of the 
world, it may be used in an attempt to interpret a situation which 
cannot be understood or legitimated by the everyday assumptions the 
group previously held. But if millennialism is not part of the cultural 
heritage, an explanation in these terms would not be satisfactory. Nor 
would it be as satisfactory if alternative secular assumptions that would 
explain the situation were culturally available. Given this, there are 
still ‘countless possible ways of imagining the millennium and the 
route to it’.19 The particular variant developed as a response to a situa- 
tion will be a composition of elements derived from: 


(1) the cultural traditions of the society, particularly those surround- 
ing millennialism; 

(2) the specific history and consequences of the social situation; and 

(3) the individual character of the prophet (and in some cases those 
of his immediate disciples) tempered by his own perception of 
the developing situation (including the role he desires to play 
in it) and by his knowledge of other millennial movements, 
however vague such knowledge may be. 


Elements from each of these three (culture, social situation, and person- 
ality) interact with elements from the others so that a millennial 
ideology develops that is consonant with all three. 
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CULTURAL TRADITIONS 


The importance of cultural elements in the formation of any millennial 
doctrine has already been emphasized. To reiterate, the way a people 
attempt to interpret any situation must always be based on their ‘know- 
ledge’ of natural and social processes, even when they are trying to 
interpret situations in which there is a denial of part of that ‘knowledge’. 
Only if millennialism is one of the shared assumptions about the more 
or less distant future of the world will the concept of an imminent 
millennium be acceptable, for only then will it be legitimated within 
that culture. 

But a millennial heritage does far more of course than just legitimate 
the concept of an imminent millennium. It also furnishes many of the 
ritual and doctrinal elements in any movement. Such elements become 
reified into the millennial tradition of a culture and consequently - 
become an important part of the legitimation of any movement occur- 
ring within that particular culture. This is most noticeable when millen- 
nial movements become, in Cohn’s term, ‘a persistent tradition’,?° for 
successive movements exhibit a marked similarity. But it is also true 
of movements in other periods, for every movement draws from the 
stock of elements legitimated by previous movements, and in turn helps 
provide the basis for future ones by augmenting the society’s ‘under- 
ground’ of millennial belief. 

The wider culture will also play its part, providing important ele- 
ments that are incorporated into the movement’s beliefs. Again this is 
a consequence of a group only being able to interpret situations by 
means of their assumed ‘knowledge’ about the nature of the world. 
Naturally such ‘knowledge’ is culture-bound, for in a narrow sense a 
culture is the particular system of ‘knowledge’ evolved in a society by 
its continuing attempts to interpret and order the world. Therefore 
because millennial movements are attempts to understand particular 
situations they will contain many elements which have cultural signifi- 
cance. Some, like the concept of the millennium itself, will acquire a 
new importance, but nevertheless their inclusion in the doctrine is a 
consequence of their presence within the traditional culture.?1 


THE SOCIAL SITUATION 


Likewise, if millennial movements are collective attempts to interpret 
and give meaning to situations in which total worth is questioned, it is 
to be expected that some features of the situation being experienced 
will be reflected in a movement’s particular doctrine. This applies 
especially with regard to the believers’ conception of how life will be 
after the coming of the millennium. 

However, the specific circumstances being experienced are not the 
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-~ only ones that affect a millennial movement’s doctrine. Particular 
events that have been significant in the less immediate social history 
of the group involved will also have their place. Some may directly 
affect major dogmas; others will be more passive, merely being sym- 
bolized by a particular action or ritual. In either case reference to events 
that have been significant in the past make the millennial doctrine more 
acceptable by giving its interpretive role additional support. Indeed a 
movement’s interpretive status partly depends on this indexicality, for 
the inclusion of aspects from the recent past legitimates a docirine’s 
interpretation of the present situation precisely because it places the 
situation in historical perspective and shows that ‘in reality’ the past 
has been but a part of God’s divine plan for the coming millennium. 
The inclusion of such aspects is clearly not a conscious choice. On the 
contrary, their inclusion, like that of the cultural components discussed 
above, is a consequence of the dialectical process by which all social 
constructions of reality are created. 


MILLENNIAL PROPHETS 


Prophets, like their followers, are limited by the cultural traditions of 
their society. As Emmet has shown, they must act out their roles within 
the cultural limitations of their respective societies, for each society has 
stereotypical life-styles that prophets are expected to follow.2? If a 
would-be prophet does not adopt this life-style, it is unlikely that he 
will receive recognition for the life-style often becomes an integral 
element in the society’s concept of ‘prophet’. 

On the other hand, prophets are not accepted as prophets purely on 
this basis. In order to gain recognition the prophet must be thought of 
as ‘charismatic’; that is, he must appear to be the possessor of ‘super- 
natural, superhuman, or at least specifically exceptional powers or 
qualities’.28 Yet possession of these powers or qualities is not simply a 
psychological attribute of an individual’s personality; charisma is very 
much dependent on social recognition.24 Basically, if a prophet is to 
be regarded as charismatic, the message he preaches must be relevant 
to the needs of the people he preaches to. In the case of millennial 
movements, the message must provide a reality construction by means 
of which the situation the followers are experiencing is given meaning 
and made understandable.?5 

Obviously a millennial doctrine cannot and does not include every 
millennially significant element in the culture, or even reflect all the 
components of the particular social circumstances. Instead each pro- 
phet, to a lesser or greater extent, performs an implicit ‘selection’ of 
those elements which, for one reason or another, have been most 
salient in his individual biography. It is because this selection is basically 
implicit that the formation of millennial prophecies, ideologies and 
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doctrines can only be understood as a process of interaction. The initial 
doctrine, as first prophesied by the prophet, will itself be formed 
through a similar process from his knowledge and experiences of the 
culture (for from the cultural traditions come his own assumptions 
about reality) and his perception of the social situation, in its full 
historical context. Equally, if not more, importantly, both the eschato- 
logical and ritual components of the prophecy will be continually 
modified and augmented in the course of proselytization by the shared 
assumptions, values and perceptions of the believers. It is in this way 
that the prophecy can be said to form out of the joint interaction of 
cultural traditions surrounding millennialism, the specific history and 
consequences of the social situation, and the individual personality of 
the prophet and his immediate followers. 


THE IRVINGITE MOVEMENT?® 


I want now to turn exclusively to an analysis of the Irvingite movement, 
using the above framework. By doing so I hope to illustrate the ‘internal 
logic’ of the movement, and to show that its-development is under- 
standable given the conditions of the period and the character of its 
followers. The movement is significant because it contradicts a number 
of the assumptions usually made about millennialism. For example, 
no obvious natural or social disaster had occurred which might have 
precipitated the movement; and furthermore its followers appear to 
have been mainly middle class and well educated. 


CONDITIONS OF THE TIME 


The dominant theme underlying most aspects of early nineteenth 
century life was ‘change’. Even now the period is popularly thought of 
as one experiencing a rapid transformation. Yet, as in all periods, to 
the people living then the changes appeared even more revolutionary 
than history has decreed them to be. People at the time believed them- 
selves to be living through an age of transition from the old to the new, 
from the past to the future. Naturally noteveryone welcomed the changes 
or regarded them as being for the better. They created as much anxiety 
as optimism, especially amongst the established middle class, for it was 
they who felt they had most to lose by the changes occurring around 
them as on every front their way of life was being undermined. This can 
be seen by a brief summary of the major changes. 

Analytically they can be separated into three distinct spheres, 
although the changes in any one were inter-related with the changes in 
the other two, and, indeed, each gained legitimacy from the concurrent 
changes occurring in the others. Firstly, there was the rapid process of 
industrialization, which resulted in both increased urbanization and a 
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life-style epitomized by speed. The steam engine almost by itself had 
made possible the change from a cottage to a factory based economy, 
creating in the process a new and ever more powerful group of indus- 
trialists and entrepreneurs who by their activities questioned the tradi- 
tional assumptions of status and gentlemanly behaviour. At the same 
time the influx of factory workers into towns and cities not built for 
such numbers resulted in a great deal of unrest and agitation. 

Secondly, such unrest helped make the threat of political upheaval 
ever more real to many of the middle class. Not only were there new 
acts of Parliament which encouraged the feared ‘democracy’— a 
state of affairs the established middle class thought contrary to God’s 
divine will—for example the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
in 1828, the Catholic Emancipation Act, 1829, and the Reform Act of 
1832, but more importantly there were the revolutions in Europe, which 
struck fear into all ‘respectable’ people. The French revolution of 1789 
had been the first and most prolonged, but was followed by others in 
1830. In England no revolution had occurred, but the portents were 
there. Chartism, the Cato Street conspiracy, the Peterloo massacre, as 
well as the writing of Thomas Paine, served to increase the tension be- 
tween what Disraeli later called ‘the two nations’. 

The third sphere of change was closely related to the other two, and 
can be conceived of as the intellectual sphere. Not only were new ideals 
proliferating, such as individualism and Bentham’s utilitarianism, 
which encouraged the replacement of traditional ethics by a more 
‘rational’ morality, but more imporiantly the period was one of extreme 
intellectual and moral doubt. Relativism now pervaded all forms of 
knowledge. The old certainties were no longer seen in that light, and 
apparently gone forever were the days when a steadfast belief in any- 
thing was possible. Even the Bible was now being interpreted histori- 
cally. Thomas Carlyle, the philosopher and one of the great pillars of 
the Irvingite movement and the Catholic Apostolic Church, caught his ` 
contemporaries’ feelings when he wrote: 


(Once) action was easy, was voluntary, for the divine worth of 
human beings lay acknowledged ... [now] doubt storms in . 
enquiries of the deepest, painfulest sort must be engaged with, ... 
[energy is wasted] in passionate ‘questionings of destiny’, whereto 
no answer will be returned.2? 


If relativism was the chief cause of the doubt, the French revolution 
was taken as the prototype of where such thought led. Moreover the 
fear of revolution manifested itself as a fear of reason, which in turn 
was connected in the ‘respectable’ minds of the time with infidelity. 
Thus the period was perceived by many of the middle class at least 
as one of great and threatening change. Their traditional assumptions, 
previously so unproblematic, were now being questioned in all manner 
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of ways. Their material welfare was no longer as assured as it was, as 
the legitimations on which it was based were being undermined and 
replaced by individualism and utilitarianism. Their status was being 
reduced by the new breed of capitalists and entrepreneurs who were 
concerned purely with gaining wealth, and apparently rejected the 
usual middle class religious affiliations. Behaviour based on old stan- 
dards no longer seemed important. With new methods of production 
and with new relationships between different classes, old patterns of 
behaviour no longer satisfied the needs which produced them and thus 
became anachronisms. As their values appeared to be irrelevant, and 
with the everyday, taken-for-granted assumptions on which their 
understanding of reality depended being questioned and denied, many 
people, including a large number from the middle class, experienced 
relative deprivation of total worth. In order to make sense of the world 
which now confronted them they needed a new paradigm for inter- 
pretation. Consequently a number of millennial movements—in 
Drummond’s phrase, ‘a wave of second adventism’,2®—arose in the 
early 1830s. The Irvingite movement was one of them. Of course, not 
everyone accepted millennialism. In such a differentiated society 
alternative responses were possible and likely, for different groups, with 
different experiences and stocks of social ‘knowledge’, would experience 
and interpret the situation in different ways. -One common response, 
for example, was an acceptance of the changes as ultimately being for 
the future betterment of mankind.29 But for others the idea of an immi- 
nent millennium provided a world view by which the enormous changes 
taking place could be explained and understood. 


THE MOVEMENT 


Edward Irving came to London from Glasgow in 1822 as minister to 
the Presbyterian Church. He quickly became known for his oratory and 
for a short while attracted people such as Bentham, Coleridge, Mac- 
auley, Hazlitt, Peel and Canning to his services.80 Although his popu- 
larity soon waned, Irving became well known for his views on the 
Apocalypse; partly through the publication of a number of tracts on 
the subject.3! Consequently, in 1826 he was invited to attend a con- 
ference on the subject of ‘Unfulfilled Prophecy’ with others of like mind 
at the home of Henry Drummond in Albury Park, Surrey. It proved 
so successful that further conferences were held annually for the next 
five years, and from them much of the doctrine of the movement 
emerged. 

One of the consequences of the first Albury conference was an appeal - 
for all churches to unite in prayer each week at stated times for the 
manifestation of the Holy Ghost, an appeal that reflected a common 
concern at the time for an ‘outpouring of the Holy Spirit’.3? The general 
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uncertainty and doubt exverienced in the period about all matters, 
including religious ones, had created a great desire for any form of 
sign or miracle that could be used as support for a belief in the reality 
of God. If God would only allow the spirit to appear as it had to the 
early Christians, faith—and thenceforth order in social life—could 
be restored. The fear of reason and rationality, which were thought to 
lead automatically to infidelity and radicalism as they were seen to be, 
on the one hand, the basis for the current vogue for atheism and, on the 
other, the basic tenet of the French revolution and thus democracy of 
all forms, made divine proof the only form of proof acceptable. Con- 
sequently a desire for the Holy Spirit to become manifest was ‘natural’ 
in the circumstances of the time. Another consequence of the fear of 
reason was the refusal to accept that the Bible could be interpreted in 
an historically relative manner; instead Biblical writings were taken to 
be the literal truth. In no small way. historical interpretations of the 
Bible had helped to increase the anxiety experienced by the established 
middle class as many of them believed that society faced total disruption 
if God’s word was no longer steadfastly accepted. Indeed this was being 
‘proved’ by the social and political unrest now characterizing indus- 
trial areas. Further, dogmatic insistence on the literal truth of all 
aspects of the Bible meant that the moral doubt of the period was 
effectively denied.33 

The desire for the manifestation of the Holy Spirit soon resulted in 
behaviour that was accepted as just such a manifestation. In the west 
of Scotland a number of individuals were miraculously cured of chronic 
and apparently terminal illness, while others were given the power to 
‘talk in tongues’ (glossolalia). They attracted much attention through- 
out religious circles, in London as well as in Scotland, not least with 
members of the Albury conferences. The status given these happenings 
is a consequence of their position within the prophetic tradition of 
Christianity, and is ultimately based on their similarity to the gifts 
given the apostles and early Christians shortly after Jesus’s transcen- 
dence. In July, 1830, the chairman of the Albury conference summarized 
the joint belief of those present: 


... it is our duty to pray for the revival of the gifts manifested in the 

- primitive Church; which are, wisdom, knowledge, faith, healing, 
miracles, prophecy, discerning of spirits, kinds of tongues, and 
interpretation of tongues ... (and) a responsibility lies on us to 
enquire into the state of those gifts said to be now present in the west 
of Scotland.34 


Glossolalia proved infectious amongst Irving’s followers and soon 
characterized most of his services. However not all of his church mem- 
bers approved of this, and in 1832 Irving was deposed as minister by the 
elders. Consequently he and his followers held their services in a con- 
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verted art gallery in Newman Street, and it was here that the Irvingite 
movement as such fully emerged. The glossolalia was largely incompre- 
hensible, or else consisted of general Jamentations about the state of the 
world. The following, for example, illustrates the perplexities of the 
period: 


Men doubt—the very worms of the dust—they dare to doubt! Oh 
it is a fearful thing! O mock not!”35 


Some of the more coherent utterences though formed the basis of the 
eschatology and ritual of the Irvingite movement, and of the later 
Catholic Apostolic Church. Not surprisingly, these proved to be con- 
sistent with the expectations held by the followers prior to the manifes- 
tation of the Holy Spirit. 

A solicitor called Robert Baxter was the most influential ‘speaker’ in 
the movement despite the fact that he later declared his glossolalia to 
be the work of the Devil. In particular, Baxter’s prophecy that God was 
to create a new order of apostles, twelve in number like the original 
ones, gave the movement the singular characteristic that distinguishes 
it from others of a similar nature. Since at least 1824 Irving had held 
that no human organizations were divinely inspired, including churches 
and missionary societies in this. This, of course, was consonant with the 
need for the Holy Spirit to become manifest and together with Baxter’s 
prophecy led to the movement accepting that God’s blessing and grace: 
could only be achieved through the mediation of the new apostles. They 
were to be the leaders of the new and catholic Church, and all this- 
worldly authority was given them until Christ’s return. Prayers were 
held at Newman Street for the apostles to appear ‘and the Lord was 
not long in hearing and answering our prayers’. 38 

The belief that the apostles had been given all this worldly aay 
by God was a denial that those who now appeared to hold authority 
in society had a right to do so. Furthermore, the people who were 
accepted as having been ‘called’ to be apostles all belonged to the 
status category that had been uppermost prior to the great changes 
occurring at the time.3? That God had ‘called’ them and had given 
them this worldly authority proved that such authority was rightfully 
theirs. Naturally Biblical legitimation was needed if the prophecy was 
to be acceptable, and this was found in Ephesians, 4:11.38 

A further prophecy by Baxter was also momentous for the movement. 
On January 14th, 1832, he predicted that the Lord would appear ‘one 
thousand three score and two hundred’ days hence. Again this figure 
had the necessary Biblical support as it is found in Revelations, 11:3. 
Although the Lord did not come as predicted on the 14 July 1835, the 
coming was prepared for by the ‘Separation of the Apostles’, where 
each apostle set out to convert his ‘flock’. Each apostle had designated 
to him one of the twelve tribes of Israel, referred to apocalyptically in 
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Revelations, 7:5-8, who by now were scattered around the globe. The 
method by which they were to proselytize was consonant with the 
authoritarian, anti-democratic tendencies that characterize the move- 
ment. The apostles were not to attempt mass conversion, instead they 
were to inform the world’s rulers of the imminent Advent, and rely 
upon them to make it known to their subjects. Not surprisingly this 
did not prove a particularly successful method, even though the apos- 
tles, with their many connections, did manage to present briefs of their 
beliefs to all the important world leaders of the time. 

It has already been noted that Biblical support was necessary if any 
prophecy was to prove acceptable. The idea that the Bible contained 
God’s plan for the world, and that therefore the future could be pre- 
dicted from it, was far from new. It had been an element in most 
millennial doctrines in western Europe. In the Irvingite movement the 
Biblical exegisis was naturally going to be more sophisticated than in 
most. The cultural experiences of its followers demanded this, for they 
were mainly literate and included amongst them were men who had an 
extensive knowledge of theology. 

The justification for the belief in the millennium came, like that for 
so many movements, from Daniel, chapter 7, where the anti-Christ is 
given 1260 years to exist. One of the participents in the Albury con- 
ferences, Cunnynghame, had suggested that the beginning of this 
period was A.D. 533, when Justinian in the Pandects code had given the 
Bishop of Rome authority over the churches and was declared to be 
the head of the Church. Thus the period was to end in 1793, which was, 
significantly, the beginning of the Reign of Terror in France, which 
with the French revolution as a whole had struck fear into the hearts of 
the English middle class. Now it was shown to be just an inevitable 
part of God’s plan. According to Johannine prophecy, the six vials of 
wrath were to be poured over the beast in the next thirty years, while 
the second period of forty-five years—which was taking place then— 
would herald the return of Christ, the War of Armageddon, and then 
the millennium. Other members of the Albury conferences had accep- 
ted Cunnynghame’s belief on this matter, and it became the theological 
basis of the Irvingite movement. 

Other evidence for the coming millennium was used, most of it 
stemming from Biblical prophecy, which as already noted was taken 
as being the literal truth. Even Christ’s parables were given specific 
significance, with each element in them being analysed for meaning. 
Thus the Apocalypse was not a symbolic account of the end of the 
world, but a narrative in strict historical order of what will occur.%9 

Without the specific influence of Irving and men such as Drummond 
and Baxter, the Irvingite movement would clearly not have developed 
the way it did. Yet, because its development was so well documented, the 
movement illustrates well that the power of prophets and leaders is 
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limited and structured by the followers’ experiences. As in other 
movements, the prophet’s doctrine was modified to suit the particular 
needs of his followers at the time. In particular the movement came to 
be influenced less by Calvinistic Presbyterian ideals and more by high 
Anglican ones. For example from the simplicity of the Newman Street 
Church as Irving first appointed it, their churches gradually became 
adorned with religiously symbolic trappings of one form or another. 
Similarly the services became more formal; a liturgy was formulated 
and the eucharist became central. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In this paper I have suggested that millennial movements are attempts 
to interpret and order situations in which a group of individuals feel 
that their total worth is being denied. The assumptions they make about 
the social world no longer seem to match reality. Their usual frame of 
reference no longer accounts for or explains the world as they are now 
experiencing it. Consequently they need to re-interpret the situation 
using a new frame of reference and making new assumptions about 
reality. Paradoxically though, these new assumptions cannot be ‘new’ 
at all if they are to be accepted as satisfactory interpretations of the 
present. Rather they must be modifications and re-emphases of tradi- 
tional cultural patterns. Change can only be given a place in the scheme 
of things by relating it to, and making it consistent with, what went 
before. This is the principle of indexicality writ large. It follows from 
this that millennial movements can only be understood by considering 
the full social context in which they occur. This involves relating both 
the cultural traditions of the people concerned and the social situation 
as they experience it to the leader’s accepted doctrine. . 
The Irvingite movement illustrates this. In the past this movement, 
which on the face of things appears even more irrational than most 
millennial movements, has been ‘explained’ by reference to the charisma 
and organizing ability of Edward Irving and Henry Drummond 
respectively. Clearly though, this is insufficient for a full understanding. 
Put simply, the movement only becomes understandable when it is 
realized that it was a reaction against the doubt and relativism prevalent 
in early nineteenth century Britain. Its absolutism, dogmatism, and 
authoritarianism, as well as its belief in the necessity for God’s direct 
intercession, are all a consequence of this reaction. Equally pervading 
was the doctrine’s dependence on established middle and upper class 
cultural patterns. A prime example is the use of a rational analysis of 
the accepted religious text, the Bible, for the creation and legitimation 
of eschatological prophecies, despite the movement’s rejection of reason 
and rationality as themselves acceptable bases for belief. Furthermore, 
as is evident from Shaw’s analysis of its theological origins, the move- 
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ment depended heavily on the millennial traditions of western Europe. 
As in most other millennial movements occurring in this area, the 
Johannite tradition was particularly important. 
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Maurice Punch* 


The sociology of the anti-institution 


Most social groups or collectivities, other than those of a most imper- 
manent kind, seek to perpetuate their existence and identity over time. 
The modern formal organization, for example, tends to adopt a 
rational, bureaucratic structure in order to ensure its survival, i.e. it 
sets rational goals, assesses the efficiency of performances in pursuit of 
those goals, specifies behaviour requirements in written rules or an 
understood code of conduct, replaces inefficient personnel, clearly 
demarcates lines of authority to minimize conflicting claims, plans for 
unforeseen contingencies, socializes personnel to play the required 
roles, and trains successors to take over the leadership when required. 
It aims at precision, reliability, continuity, impartiality, and efficiency. 
In addition, Schon contends that formal organizations are often 
‘dynamically conservative”, that is to say they fight like mad to stay 
the same’. 

Some social groups, however, set out deliberately to combat the 
innate tendency to ‘dynamic conservatism’ and form what we call 
‘anti-institutions’. For example, the radical magazine ‘Children’s 
Rights’ endeavoured to avoid the tyranny of routinization by declaring, 


There is no question of there being an organization, leadership, or 
structure. 


This desire to escape what is perceived as the deleterious consequen- 
ccs of a permanent social structure in formal organizations and the 
attempt to capture the absence of constraint in an association with an 
anti-institutional and anti-authoritarian ideology is what we mean by 
an anti-institution. It is an attempt to live perpetually on the margin, 
resisting the encroachments of formalization. It is the attempt to 
retain the spontaneous, immediate, ephemeral joys of ‘communitas’ 
against the fate of ‘declining’ into the norm-governed, institutionalized, 
abstract nature of law and social structure.? Something of this anti- 
institutional ideology is to be found in revolutionary communes, 
kibbutzim, therapeutic communities, and various other radical social 
movements. Organization theory tends to have neglected such collec- 
tivities by giving pride of place to the formally structured world of the 
* Maurice Punch B.A. M.A. PH.D. Lecturer in Sociology, University of Essex 
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commercial—industrial firm and the custodial total institution. This 
paper endeavours to rectify that deficiency by formulating a tentative 
Sociology of the Anti-Institution. The radical progressive school at 
Dartington Hall will be used as an empirical example to explore the 
antipathy and tension between the progressive educational movement’s 
anti-institutional ideology and the innate demands of social life for a 
modicum of order, regularity, predictability, and cohesion. The pro- 
gressive school experience will then be utilized to map out the socio- 
logical parameters of the anti-institution. 

The radical schools of the nineteen-twenties (notably Summerhill 
1921, Beacon Hill 1925, and Dartington Hall 1926) rebelled against 
the distorting constraints of the traditional Public Schools.4 In so 
doing, they were determined to avoid petrifying into a rigid institu- 
tional form and hoped to discover the secret of continual self-renewal. 
They sought an alternative social structure that was flexible, open, 
evolving, and egalitarian and that promoted liberty and individualism 
rather than conformity and collectivitism.5 At Dartington the founder, 
headmaster, and staff believed that they were implementing a revolu- 
tionary educational ideal of a ‘free’ school—with freedom of movement, 
dress, and expression, with democratic decision-making, with a mini- 
mum of constantly changing rules mutually agreed between children 
and adults, and with no attempt to mould or shape the child’s per- 
sonality or to induce him or her to internalize values unwillingly.6 And 
yet, paradoxically, this self-consciously anti-institutional experiment 
utilized the very means it was attacking, the boarding school, i.e. a 
remote, rural, residential environment that catered for the inmates’ 
needs for twenty-four hours a day and that potentially constituted, in 
keeping with other boarding schools, one of the most powerful mech- 
anisms for socializing young people outside of the home.” The tensions 
generated by this contradiction between a libertarian ideology and a 
total structure underlies the empirical evidence for Dartington. 


DARTINGTON: THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF AN 
ANTI-INSTITUTIONAL IDEOLOGY 


Reviewing his experience of running a progressive school, Bertrand 
Russell wrote, 


Many of the children were cruel and destructive. To let the children 
go free was to establish a reign of terror, in which the strong kept the 
weak trembling and miserable. A school is like the world; only 
government can prevent brutal violence.8 


Now Dartington apparently relinquished the safety and comfort of 
traditional authority and endeavoured to solve the dilemmas associated 
with institutionalizing freedom for the individual child. But crucial 
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for any stable collectivity’s survival is the problem of social control— 
how to get its authority accepted as legitimate and how to cope with 
deviance. With conventional restraints removed did Hobbesian anarchy 
prevail; and, if not, how was ‘the war of all against all’ prevented ? For 
Dartington embraced a communal existence that was continually 
threatened, perilously balanced, and that consciously made self- 
generated uncertainty a structural feature. 

The linchpin of this ambivalent institution was Bill Curry who was 
its headmaster between 1931-57 and with whom the school is largely 
identified. He placed his faith in a direct participatory democracy of 
rational utilitarian individualism believing that children, under the 
right circumstances, would behave rationally and responsibly. Our 
evidence for Dartington, however, indicates that the school was subject 
to periodic crises when the internal social order was threatened and had 
to be reinforced because institutional restraints had been pared to a 
minimum. The problem then arose—what happens when reason fails; 
how is authority to be exercised? The vital mechanism at Dartington 
for inducing consensus was the self-government (School Council) where 
reason and discussion would reconcile the individual freedom with the 
communal needs. But when the challenge was persistent and unreason- 
able the Council was highly vulnerable. Under those circumstances, 
according to the accounts of former pupils, Curry abandoned his pro- 
fessed aims and exercised his undoubted charisma.1° 

Face-to-face few individuals could match Curry; in set pieces he was 
almost irresistible to both adults and children. But just occasionally 
the collective illusion was pierced. A very real danger was that the 
pupil society which was vulnerable to his manipulation might also fall 
sway to an alternative leader; now and again, a boisterous boy with a 
kind of natural authority would magnetize a group and begin to define 
deviance as ‘social’ so that it threatened to become a slavishly followed 
norm. There was considerable fear, for example, of sexual promiscuity 
because if it became socially acceptable then it posed the very real 
danger of an unwanted pregnancy, possible publicity, a court-case, and 
perhaps even closure. To protect his institution on these occasions 
Curry simply persuaded people, individually or collectively, to do what 
he wanted. 

But charisma can be a precarious form of authority for the leader as 
it continually threatens to become routinized. Curry realized that 
there were occasions when all that stood between order and a ‘Lord of 
the Flies’ anarchy was himself, and in response to this he seemed to 
cultivate a mystique. The dilemma was that Curry could not relinquish 
authority to anyone else for fear of severing his ties with the pupil 
society and hence he was virtually forced to intervene when disorder 
occurred. To a certain extent, rules may obviate the necessity for the 
continual personal repetition of orders, but without conventional sanc- 
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tions at their disposal and with little real authority the staff had to 
rely on Curry’s authority to reassert the equilibrium; e.g. a former 
pupil recalled that, 


One weekend everyone got going with fire hoses and soaked the place 
which was pretty irresponsible. It made a terrible mess and the staff 
got in a terrible state because they couldn’t stop it and I feel it was 
really an awful lot of people joined in whereas it had originally been 
a few people who had started it and who were being rather stupid. 
Curry was fetched and just came and talked about it; he could al- 
ways deal with that sort of thing.12 


At each intervention Curry was putting himself at risk for the charis- 
matic leader must always be successful. Paradoxically, however, the 
very use of sanctions may undermine authority and be subject to the 
law of diminishing marginal utility. This is a paradox of the charis- 
matically led group; hence Curry took considerable pride in allegedly 
never using his veto in Council. But frequent intervention could 
become merely tedious and routine and it was essential to re-create and 
perpetuate the illusion that a powerful personality bridged the gap 
between reality and the collective illusion that the children enjoyed 
real power. As soon as some children penetrated the illusion then Curry 
fell back on the illiberalism and disguised authoritarianism of the 
charismatic leader. In the last resort he could not permit the children 
to choose an alternative to his definition of virtue; morality was posited 
on collective unity, an external enemy, and the survival of the school. 
And, if necessary, he was prepared to force the children to be free. In 
short, the volonté générale became the volonté d’ un.18 


‘Anti-organization man’ 


Probably the most insistent theme of the radical progressives is an 
adamant refusal to ‘mould’ the child; and yet the apparently open 
society of the progressive school can fall victim to norms as powerful 
and all-embracing as those of traditional informal schoolboy codes. A 
similar cohesiveness has been documented for the kibbutz by Bettel- 
heim. For varying reasons the children in both institutions tend to be 
vulnerable to the dictates of the peer group; Bettelheim, for example, 
argues that kibbutzniks are often rudely self-assertive as a group be- 
cause they can express collectively what they are being asked to suppress 
individually.14 And, if true, this might also be true of the displaced 
aggression at Dartington with its water-fights and broken windows. 
But while the inflexibility of the progressive code was a direct antithesis 
of the movement’s aims it became an important element of social con- 
trol, controlling deviance and spelling predictability. In effect, the 
unintended consequence of the ‘progressive ethic’ was that its individ- 
ualistic, anti-authoritarian ideology produced an almost tribal close- 
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ness.15 The paradox was that on the one hand the staff tried to espouse 
the classical progressive doctrine of non-interference while, on the 
other hand, the children, faced with this potentially normless situation, 
embraced progressive values with an almost religious zeal. Ironically, 
the ‘anti-institution’ became institutionalized, largely through the 
congealment of the pupil society. 

Indeed, deviance may have been more difficult in the progressive 
school than in the traditional school. For, without formal roles, positions 
are filled by individuals and attacks on authority become personal 
attacks; and who was going to challenge Curry ? And, as for the kibbutz- 
nik, it is almost impossible for the progressive child to stand alone 
against the group. The exceptional unity of the school can be seen in 
the absence of almost any manifestation of an ‘informal system’ which 
is generally considered to be ubiquitous in formal organization. Skidel- 
sky correctly observes that the progressives saw only the negative side of 
the sometimes brutal world of the subterranean schoolboy culture 
without recognizing its positive virtue of protecting the child from 
encroachments of the adult world.16 At Dartington the almost universal 
norm of other total institutions that inmates ‘never rat’ did not operate 
and, what would have been considered informing elsewhere, became 
an acceptable practice. By allowing the pupil society little if any 
autonomy we would argue that our evidence points to the conclusion 
that the progressive school forged a social environment that was poten- 
tially more insidiously ‘total’ than many authoritarian regimes. 

Four points can be made in support of this contention. Firstly, 
Bettelheim pursues the point that while there is no God and no police- 
man in the kibbutz, the ‘collective supergo’ of the group may be more 
authoritarian because deviance involves betraying the group, and, 


It is nearly impossible for them to stand up alone against the group.1” 


Secondly, the psychological orientation of the progressives could 
lead to a form of reductionism whereby deviance was seen as pathologi- 
cal and the result of individual characteristics with the tendency to 
neglect criticism of structural features of the institution. Thirdly, the 
psycho-therapeutic relationship between the head in progressive schools 
and deviants could lead to a tighter dependence than that required in 
an orthodox institution—Homer Lane, for instance, was called ‘Daddy’ 
by the children at the Little Commonwealth.18 And fourthly the con- 
stitutional checks of self-government on domination were ineffective, 
e.g. Pateman!9 has pinpointed the inconsistency in Mill’s theory of 
democracy in that he still retained a belief in an educated élite and, at 
Dartington, an ‘élite’ of socially acceptable leaders were continually 
elected to the School Council. But if a predetermined élite was to gain 
power why should the majority be interested in discussion? Given the 
physical totality of Dartington we believe that the above considera- 
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tions, among others, made the children vulnerable to the ‘normative’ 
and expressive aspects of totality where the institutional values are deeply 
internalized. 

Indeed, Bettelheim described the closeness engendered in the kibbutz 
as like the initiation societies of preliterate tribes.2° And the ‘freedoms’ 
at Dartington seemed to breed a certain degree of insecurity and in 
response to this the children developed a ritualized nonconformity, 
where even the obscenity was stereotyped, and where ritual gave visible 
expression of public morals lest there be any doubt about private 
conscience. Rites and taboos, separating the sacred from the profane, 
pervaded an institution ideally based on consensual contract. The cruel 
irony was that the children preferred security, and even domination, 
rather than the perpetual burden of making their own decisions. Simi- 
larly, in a therapeutic mental hospital described by Lasswell and Rubin- 
stein the patients reacted to power-sharing by an unwillingness to 
accept responsibility and, instead, were ready to be dominated, passive, 
and even victimized.21 At Dartington the children of the ‘new era’ were 
willing to surrender voluntarily that freedom which their mentors had 
fought so passionately to establish. Curry, the supreme individualist 
and rationalist, was forced into a paradoxical and ultimately tragic 
position whereby he purchased a communitarian, educational experi- 
ment at the cost of betraying his most cherished ideals. For the price he 
paid in taking young children into a total environment was to mould 
unintentionally a pubescent totalitarian democracy where the immature 
individual faced by the burdens of freedom internally and the animus 
of hostility externally, escaped this onerous dilemma by submerging 
himself in compulsive conformity to the group, and, eventually, by 
electing Curry ‘dictator’.22 


THE ANTI-INSTITUTION 


The empirical example of Dartington has been employed to illuminate 
in what socially structured ways the gap between communal reality 
and the anti-institutional ideal arises in the key area of social control. 
In addition, Dartington and the progressive educational experience 
suggests a number of crucial areas for formulating a tentative sociology 
of the anti-institution. They are goal-setting, charismatic leadership, 
the problem of succession, crisis and insecurity, and relations with the 
wider society. 


Aims and evaluation 


The specificity of ends is the defining characteristic of an organisation.23 
The progressives, however, drew upon eclectic, ambiguous and poten- 
tially contradictory sources for their diffuse ends. They also espoused , 
continued experiment and self-evaluation. But as their diffuse abstract 
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aims were in principle not measurable there remained the dilemma of 
which innovation was successful and which not. Indeed, the personal 
commitment of the pioneer-missionary may clash with the demands of 
objective evaluation, e.g. Miles mentions two factors inhibiting evalua- 
tion of goals, 


First the innovative enthusiasm and messianic zeal often noted in 
experimental enterprises may come to have a self-justifying strength; 
systematic evaluation might prove risk-takers wrong and dampen the 
satisfying ardour of the mutually converted. And, secondly, the 
imperatives of organizational survival mean that struggles for 
organizational autonomy and economic security may well be more 
potent than the question of the actual educational legitimacy of the 
innovation as such.24 


In brief, the anti-institution may have problems attendant upon 
goal-setting and evaluation. A multiplicity of ends may prove functional 
at inception when a widespread attack, say on the ends and means of 
orthodoxy and convention in society, can provide self-legitimation and 
assist in uniting disparate groups. Later, however, it may prove dys- 
functional either because original extravagant aims appear unfulfilled 
or to express their sectional interests. Thus, unrealistic goal setting, 
conflicts of goals, and difficulties of evaluation are likely to prove 
problems in the long term for the anti-institution because of its highly 
diffuse ends.25 


Charismatic leadership 


The natural leader with ‘charismatic’ authority, inspiring a following 
because of some special quality (traditionally believed to be super- 
natural), is normally the antithesis of the rational, functional, and 
technically specified relationships of authority in formal bureaucratic 
organizations. 

Curry’s qualities of leadership at Dartington were undeniably 
charismatic. Accounts of his personality, often couched in reverential 
terms, leave little doubt that his leadership was inspirational and that 
the children and adults became devoted ‘disciples’ of his and it is 
notable that several founder-pioneers of progressive schools appear 
to have had charismatic qualities. Goade of Bryanston was described as 
‘A chosen vessel of god’s grace’26 while Homer Lane, Cecil Reddie, 
A. S. Neill, J. H. Badley, and Kurt Hahn were forceful, energetic 
leaders who inspired great commitment and devotion among their 
followers.27 

It is highly likely that charismatic leadership is positively functional 
for a pioneering—missionary organization and particularly for one which 
tries to avoid both ‘traditional’ and ‘legal-rational’ authority systems. 
Stotland and Kobler argue this for the therapeutic mental hospital, 
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Etzioni for the Israeli boarding schools of Youth Aliyah, and Harrison 
for the millennial communities of the Owenites.28 Also Turner states, 


for, like the neophytes in the African circumcision lodge, or the 
Benedictine monks, or the members of a millenarian movement, 
those living in a community seem to require, sooner or later, an 
absolute authority, inspired leader, or a dictator.29 


We propose, then, that charismatic leadership styles may be func- 
tional for the anti-institution, particularly in its early pioneering phase. 
Later, however, it is possible that charismatic leadership may prove 
potentially dysfunctional. This is because the charismatic leader, even 
in an avowedly egalitarian institution, may be autocratic and domin- 
eering in practice and may become wedded to his own brand of inno- 
vation. There may well be an antipathy, then, between the illiberal 
nature of charisma and the disguised autocracy of the inspirational 
leader and stated values of freedom and democracy. In addition, such 
leadership, tends to create a problem of ‘succession’. 


The problem of succession 


Weber has documented the problem of succession left by the death or 
demise of the charismatic leader. His unique, personal qualities make 
it difficult for those that follow to emulate him. In formal organizations 
leadership by expertise and mechanisms for handling succession mini- 
mize the risk of succession proving disruptive. 

In 1956, on his retirement, Curry bequeathed a school on the verge 
of disintegration with a pronounced leniency pattern. His successors, 
Hu and Lois Child saw it as their business to put the school back on 
its feet and their model seems to have been a rather more cautious 
progressivism than that of their predecessor. But the indulgency pattern 
of the late Curry era was accepted as a right by the pupils which left 
the newcomers with very little bargaining power: they could scarcely 
be more lenient yet if they were less lenient they evoked the hostility 
of the pupils. In effect, to gain control of the situation and to com- 
municate their wishes they had to formalize and to frame rules: but 
such ‘bureaucratization’ of the progressive community aroused the 
conservatism of the pupil society which saw itself as the guardian of 
classical progressivism and the newcomers as illegitimate heirs espousing 
revisionism. 

For example, the Childs decided to abolish mixed bathing and, as 
they could not expect the Council to pass such a measure, they issued 
an edict. This act seemed to symbolize for the children a heinous 
break with tradition and there began a vicious cycle of resentment and 
sabotage by the pupils and to increasing ‘authoritarianism’ by the 
Childs.8° A ‘Rebecca myth’! developed of Curry’s ‘golden era’ which 
was contrasted favourably with the new regime. Several members of 
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staff left and a number of students were asked to leave. The remaining 
staff polarized between those who sympathized with the pupils, and 
turned a blind eye to the rules, and those who enforced the rules. The 
new rules became a challenge and were persistently broken, leading 
to greater enforcement and mutual incomprehension. Furthermore 
rules can serve an apathy-preserving function in that they specify 
minimum levels of performance and now pupils began to counter- 
attack the system by becoming ‘barrack-room lawyers’. In brief, the 
fate of the Childs reflects the difficulty of ensuring smooth succession 
after a charismatic leader, the conservatism of the pupil society, and 
- the structural rigidity of the progressive school. It appears, then, that 
leadership succession may constitute an institutional dilemma and source 
of structured strain for the anti-institution. 


Crisis and insecurity 


The rational basis of modern formal organizations is designed io give 
them stability and continuity. Almost by definition, one expects the 
anti-institution to have few formal mechanisms for regulating orderly 
change and to generate a greater level of insecurity and anxiety than 
in formal organizations (under normal conditions); e.g. Miles states, 


No Utopia can afford its members the solid security provided by the 
established order.32 


The values of the progressive school ostensibly espouse socially 
structured insecurity. This theme runs throughout Ash with much 
talk of developing ‘negative capability’ and of learning to live in a state 
of uncertainty.33 Recruitment, socialization, and commitment will be 
crucial for habituating people to socially structured insecurity. The 
vanguard-missionary role may appeal to rebels who enter with un- 
realistic hopes and unexpected demands and who may become disillu- 
sioned and resentful at the unusual and demanding values and practices 
of the progressive school. Combating disillusionment and buttressing 
aims, in the face of unforeseen circumstances and unintended con- 
sequences, will be a vital function of leadership and the personification 
of control makes a loss of commitment on the part of the figure-head 
potentially disastrous (as happened with Curry). 

In a trail-blazing therapeutic mental hospital the loss of hope among 
staff (because of a series of unforeseen setbacks including the loss of a 
charismatic leader) speedily communicated itself to the patients; 
Stotland and Kobler have shown how this absence of ‘hopefulness’ 
among the staff had a devasting effect on the patients leading to an 
adolescent rebellion and a suicide epidemic.34 One of the dilemmas for 
the therapeutic community is that disturbed inmates may behave 
aggressively but that an authoritarian response to their aggression may 
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only exacerbate the original symptoms. Lasswell and Rubinstein report 
that an increase in socio-pathic patients upset the delicate balance of a 
patient-participatory democracy because their provocative behaviour 
led to dictatorial actions on the part of the staff.35 

In effect, variables and structures which help to ensure continuity 
and to reduce anxiety in the formal organization are not prominent 
in the anti-institution, which may have less resources for dealing with 
unanticipated setbacks or crisis; indeed, its radical stance may heighten 
insecurity as it has voluntarily embraced marginality by going out on 
a limb and because it may make exceptional demands on participants. 


Relations with the wider society 


No institution exists in a vacuum and no innovator can start an alter- 
native institution with a completely clean slate. The formal organiza- 
tion has structured links with, and legitimate functions for, the wider 
society. The anti-institution either retreats from, revolts against, or 
seeks to replace, conventional society and this makes a disjunction 
between it and the outside world highly likely. 

In addition to lack of it with the ‘realities’ of the outside world there 
is the problem, as with most deviant groups, of combating the hostility 
of ‘straight’ society. Sometimes educational radicals like A. S. Neill and 
Bill Curry appear to invite criticism and then use it as an argument to 
bolster their case, e.g. the views expressed by Neill on sex, politics, and 
religion effectively cut him off from most state educators and educational 
administrators and from some of his fellow progressives. Neill describes 
Summerhill as an island and it is interesting that there is no mention 
of ‘progressive education’ in the index of his book and that he never 
mentions any other progressive school.3¢ And Curry stated a position 
which was probably necessary to get on with the tasks ahead, 


It is a mistake to pay too much attention to critics, especially ignorant 
ones. In a pioneering job, such as this, you must go ahead with what 
you believe to be right,37 


but which could lead to intransigence in the face of any criticism. By 
the early fifties a Dartington Trustee wrote that Curry seemed unwilling 
to discuss frankly matters concerned with education with people he 
considered to be laymen.?8 Internal ends had become paramount and 
even the Trustees were considered outsiders and non-initiates. 

Finally, Harrison states that an almost insoluble problem for the 
Owenite and co-operative ventures was ‘how to operate socialist 
institutions in the midst of a still competitive society’.39 Similarly, 
relations with and attitudes to the wider society are pivotal for under- 
standing the progressive school—emotionally they reject many aspects 
of it and yet they often looked to outside criteria for legitimation. 
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The problem was how to operate a ‘free’ education in an unfree 
society; how to be unprejudiced and tolerant in a prejudiced society; 
how to be altruistic in a cynical world; and how not to be seduced into 
the competitive status-seeking rewarded by the predominant norms of 
advanced capitalist society. A. S. Neill seems to have gone as far as 
most radical educators to reject society but a school like Dartington was 
far more ambivalent about its relationship with society, as in its 
adherence to the high status knowledge of university entrance. But the 
disjunction between the progressive school and the outside world is 
vital in explaining how it functioned; for the precursors of a new social 
order sometimes look more like a beleagured garrison viewing the wider 
society as predatory as they try to resist potentially disruptive influences 
in the rapidly changing world outside. 

To generalize tentatively we propose that the nature of the relations 
with the wider society, as with religious sects,4° will be a crucial 
defining feature of the ‘anti-institution’ and that a severe disjunction 
between the norms of the anti-institution and the wider society will 
weaken perceptions of what is accepted as ‘reality’ by the predominant 
norms and values of conventional society. 


CONCLUSION 


The anti-institution may appear to be a contradiction in terms and 
in a sense it is, for the sociologist would argue that social life is essen- 
tially rule-governed and that even an agreement to reject all norms 
constitutes a norm. Rather it is an ideal, like the classless society, and 
the sociological interest of the ‘anti-institution’ is not so much does 
it work but how does it work; it presupposes a number of contradictions 
between its ideology and its necessity to take on some social form and 
how these are resolved will tell us something about social life and human 
interaction in an environment that ostensibly maximizes individual 
liberty. For all social life involves a kind of implicit bargain struck 
between the individual and the group, in which the individual gives 
up this or that liberty in exchange for some benefit which he hopes 
to gain from life with his fellows. The anti-institutionalists argue that 
in conventional society the bargain is intolerably one-sided with the 
individual paying too high a price in terms of his own liberty and re- 
ceiving little of value in return. Rousseau’s solution to the dilemma 
was to create a corporate communion where each simultaneously 
discovered himself in the closest possible solidarity with others so that 
each person, in giving himself to all, was giving himself to no one.*} 
But there is a crucial sense in which the attempt to establish ‘com- 
munitas’ by casting off the corrupting fetters of orthodox institutions is 
doomed from the start. For Turner argues convincingly that communi- 
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tas can have no existence independently of the structured society to 
which it is a response, 


There is a dialectic here, for the immediacy of communitas gives way 
to the mediacy of structure,. while, in rites de passage, men are 
released from structure into communitas only to return to structure 
revitalised by their experience of communitas. What is certain is 
that no society can function adequately without this dialectic. 
Exaggeration of structure may well lead to pathological manifesta- 
tions of communitas outside or against ‘the law’. Exaggeration of 
communitas, in certain religious or political movements of the level- 
ing type may be speedily followed by despotism, overbureaucri- 
tization, or other modes of structural rigidification. .. Communitas 
cannot stand alone if the material and organisational needs of human 
beings are to be met. Maximization of communitas provokes 
maximimization of structure, which in its turn provokes revolu- 
tionary strivings for renewed communitas. The history of any great 
society provides evidence at the political level for this oscillation.42 


The anti-institution is, therefore, an attempt to establish only one 
half of an essentially dialectical process. As such it is inherently un- 
stable. This sociological instability is reinforced by a perhaps more 
fundamental instability brought about by a widespread need in most 
humans (in Western culture at least) not only for intimacy, but for 
privacy and distance as well.43 The lack of privacy is commonly found 
in anti-institutions and closely related to this totalitarianism of social 
life is the immense normative power exercised by the group over the 
individual. Ironically, by means of this power, social control over the 
deviant may be exercised as thoroughly as in the most sophisticated 
police state. Thus Turner persuades us that in general terms the anti- 
institution is likely to be on the wrong track in its attempt to provide in 
sustained communitas an alternative to organized society. 

More specificially, we have seen that it is likely to be subject to the 
following weaknesses. First, its end may be expressed in such vague 
terms that conflict of goals and difficulties in evaluating performance in 
pursuit of those goals may ultimately lead to tensions and instability. 
Secondly, the gap left by the absence of formal authority patterns is 
likely to -be filled by a charismatic leader whose power is potentially 
greater than that of a leader subject to specified organizational res- 
traints. Thirdly, the problem of succeeding a charismatic figure may 
make effective replacement of him almost impossible. Fourthly, the 
determination to avoid a restrained, bureaucratized response to the 
outside world amounts to a positive courting of insecurity and un- 
certainty and participants cannot always endure such conditions for 
long. Fifthly, and finally, the anti-institution cannot exist in a vacuum 
and must form some relationship with the wider society; inmates will 
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have to cope both with the hostility and curiosity of outsiders and with 
the consciousness that there will always be a disjunction between their 
rewards and values system and those of the world outside. 

It has been the purpose of this paper to illustrate that there are a 
range of collectivities, which we call anti-institution, that tend to fall 
outside the scope of conventional organizational analysis. Their socio- 
logical promise is that they raise in an acute form the root sociological 
questions of the maintenance of social order, social cohesion, group 
solidarity and the responses to deviance and disorder. Here we have 
made a tentative beginning to what will hopefully become a developing 


Sociology of the Anti-institution. 
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Teacher expectations and working-class 
under-achievement 


INTRODUCTION 


Educational under-achievement loosely defined may be seen as referring 
to the inability of individual pupils, or groups of pupils to match in 
academic performance what evaluations of their intelligence suggests. 
In terms of the research generated, this phenomenon may be seen as a 
significant area of educational inquiry which has been persistently 
investigated by psychologists and sociologists. 

The traditional thrust of sociological explanations of this phenomenon 
has been to point up the differential academic success rates of various 
groups of pupils,1 loosely categorized as middle-class (M/C) and work- 
ing-class (W/C), or as of high or low socio-economic status. In such 
analyses the genesis of under-achievement is located either in the 
existence of institutional barriers? which operate to deny access to lower 
socio-economic groups, or when such social barriers are on the decline, 
to highlight the presence of class or group specific factors which directly 
or indirectly operate to depress the performance of otherwise talented 
pupils. For sociologists therefore, insofar as under-achievement is seen 
as descriptive of a prevailing group condition, explanations of under- 
achievement at the level of the individual are generally couched in 
terms of group-specific attributes. 

Psychologists, for their part, with increasingly sophisticated measure- 
ment techniques, have sought to explain under-achievement in terms of 
individual differences in personality,4 in physical attributes,5 in 
cognitive ability, in early socialization and motivation.’ In brief, 
taking as their reference point for comparison the achieving individual, 
psychologists have focused in the main upon ostensibly classless 
variables. 

Occasionally, despite the differing foci of psychological and socio- 
logical investigations and despite also their different methodological 
strategies, factors have emerged (for example achievement orientation) 
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which though differentiating achieving from under-achieving individ- 
uals, admit also of an explanation in terms of class-specific factors.8 
Whilst distinct boundaries between psychology and sociology are 
increasingly difficult to maintain, an imperialistic posture towards 
them often occasions significant gains by demanding a critical re- 
evaluation of each discipline’s basic premisses.® 

A recent boundary ‘rub-out’ between psychology and sociology 
surrounds the relationship of teacher expectations on academic achieve- 
ment and under-achievement.!9 Yet significantly absent in this latest 
fusion is any critical evaluation and reappraisal of each discipline’s 
underlying assumptions, with resultant research following the same 
hackneyed lines as before, without incidentally, the benefit of any 
interdisciplinary criticism. As this has had a particularly depressing 
effect upon more sociologically oriented research, the ensuing discussion 
will remain within this general orbit. 

Teacher expectations are repeatedly shown as affecting the pupils’ 
performance and ‘social class’ has been readily and unequivocally 
accepted as a critical constituent of teacher expectations. 

Despite the recent shift towards a more phenomenological sociology, 
variously reflected in such phrases as ‘the fallacy of abstractionism’,11 
‘background expectancies’,!2 ‘awesome indexicality’13 and such dichoto- 
mies as interpretative and normative sociology,}4 the ‘making’ rather 
than ‘taking’ of problems,15 despite this general dissatisfaction with 
traditional sociology, social class is still regarded as the most salient 
aspect of teacher expectations. True, Becker,16 Cicourel and Kitsuse1? 
have attempted to break with this general approach, arguing that the 
‘moral sensibilities’ of the teacher, in the first instance, and the ‘in- 
group’ status of the pupil in the second, are significant criteria of teacher 
and counsellor classification. Yet in both cases the subsequent analyses 
are conducted largely in terms of ‘social class’.18 With few exceptions 
‘social class’ retains its sacrosanct position in this re-vamped sociological 
perspective on education. In view of the emphasis on ‘typifications’ in 
general, and on the sociology of knowledge!® and the social location 
of ideas in particular, it is surprising that ‘social class’ as a category in 
teacher classification of pupils has remained unchallenged and taken 
for granted, when actually people’s conception of social class appears 
somewhat problematical.2° The question in this context is not so much 
whether class-specific factors directly or indirectly contribute to W/G 
under-achievement; there is too much evidence to deny this: rather the 
question is whether such a category as social class significantly struc- 
tures the teachers’ conception of reality in general and of classroom 
reality in particular. 

Put briefly, is it as Marcuse has recently suggested, that such cate- 
gories as ‘class’... . “are losing their critical connotations’.?1 
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TEACHER EXPECTATIONS 


Leaving aside for the moment the dubious status of ‘social class’ in 
teacher expectations and the relationship of such expectations to W/C 
under-achievement, the perceived relationship between teacher expec- 
tations and under-achievement is likewise questionable. Teacher 
expectations have been seen as directly influencing pupil gains in IQ,,?2 
as depressing academic performance, and as instrumental in the classi- 
fication and ranking of pupils.23 The deleterious effects of such expec- 
tations when reified in the form of organized structures such as ‘streams’ 
has been documented to the point of platitude.®4 

Explanations as to why teacher expectations should exercise such 
dramatic effects invoke some combination of the ‘halo effect?®5 where 
positive or negative evaluation in one respect leads to a similar assess- 
ment in others and the ‘self-fulfilling prophecy which, as Merton suc- 
cinctly notes ‘is in the beginning a false definition of the situation, 
evolving a new behaviour which makes the originally false conception 
come true’.26 Given the pernicious nature of human affairs, such 
explanations are not without credibility. Yet credible or not the suffici- 
ency of such explanations of under-achievement in general rest on a 
number of assumptions: the Halo Effect as found in the classroom 
describes that process whereby, because of selective perception and the 
suspension of critical inspection on the part of the teacher, a child who 
is rated positively or negatively in one respect is seen to be so in all 
respects. 

Central to the self-fulfilling prophecy as it operates in the classroom 
is the assumption that the teacher is the exclusive decision-maker, that 
his appraisals are relatively intransigent and that the pupils are par- 
ticularly passive. In the social psychological contexts from which these 
processes are drawn, both hold strongest in situations of limited inter- 
action, being found to break down in circumstances of more intense 
interaction.2? In addition, there is a small amount of evidence to 
suggest that the necessary pre-conditions do not invariably hold in 
the classroom.?8 


The empirical data upon which the three preceding criticisms are 
based, was gathered by observation, unstructured interviews and by 
objective tests of I.Q. and ability. The school, a primary school, con- 
sisted in the main of children belonging to Class III of the Registrar 
General’s classification, though a substantial minority were from the 
ranks of managerial and professional families. 


SOCIAL GLASS AND TEACHER EXPECTATIONS 


As indicated previously, recent attempts to explain W/G under- 
achievement and the failure of education to emerge as the great social 
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leveller have focused on the existence of strong ‘class’ biases in teacher 
expectations: biases which confound ‘ability’ with ‘social class’. Whilst 
it is a theme that has many variations, its most explicit formulation is 
to be found in Rist who indicts teachers for believing ... the higher 
the social status ... the higher the potential of the child’. In essence 
‘Rist seeks in teacher typifications and expectations the explanation of 
the present paradoxical perpetuation of what education . . . ‘is ideolo- 
gically committed to eradicate—class barriers’.29 

Without denying either the validity or value of such a position, it 
would nonetheless be hastily improvident to take social class for granted, 
either as an important or even salient aspect in teacher typifications. 
Whilst the basic assumption of this approach is here accepted (that 
perceiving a structuring the world by means of typicatory schemes is an 
ubiquitous activity of all men)®° the actual content and nature of these 
typifications is seen as problematic. 

From the remarks and reactions of teachers in this particular primary 
school as they taught in class and appraised pupils outside of it, evalua- 
tion and assessment was a significant aspect of the on-going activity of 
teachers. Equally apparent from the differing nature of such remarks 
and reactions was that the teachers’ interaction with their pupils was 
fundamentally structured by two rather different but ‘typical’ modes of 
assessment: one pertaining to the academic performance of the pupil, 
the other to his behaviour and conduct. With regard to academic 
performance, assessments typically exonerated the pupil of any res- 
ponsibility, the factors and forces influencing attainment being seen 
as largely, though not entirely, outside the jurisdiction of the pupil. 
Teacher appraisals in this respect generally had few, if any, implica- 
tions for future action. 

On the other hand, assessments and appraisals of pupils social be- 
haviour were seen as a direct concern of the teacher. Whilst explanations 
as to why a particular child behaved badly invoked factors external to 
the child, he was typically regarded as responsible for his actions and 
a negative appraisal in this respect usually had implications for future 
teacher-pupil interaction. In neither case however, were these factors 
and forces contributing to poor ‘academic’ or ‘behavioural’ perfor- 
mances construed in class terms. 

In the teachers’ conception of what contributed to successful 
academic performance the most salient consideration was that of ‘innate 
ability’ with subsidiary status being afforded motivation and applica- 
tion. The teachers typically explained a child’s performance by refer- 
ence to some unstated hierarchy of ability—children appraised along a 
continuum of quickness to slowness—the teacher saw the children as in 
some ‘contextless’ sense as ‘having it’ or ‘not having it’-—they were 
‘bright’ to ‘dull’. 

Once located along this mental continuum explanations of any 
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lack of it between this ranking and objective classroom performance 
invoked other factors. Whilst motivation was seen as important in 
maximizing innate ability, it was not itself sufficient. Hence a top girl 
was described as ‘a very bright girl, usually attentive’, whereas a less 
successful boy was appraised as ‘a really good tryer but he’s a bit slow’. 

The teachers’ conception of their own task was in the main seen as 
limited to motivating the child as far as possible; and to providing a 
stimulating environment for work. Largely influenced by the impor- 
tance of the innate component the general emphasis was on ‘working 
at one’s own rate’, which one teacher conscientiously attempted to 
achieve, by having in circulation three sets of class books of different 
grades. 

Explanations as to why particular pupils were not doing as well as 
the teacher thought they might invoked a substantial number of factors 
ranging from the physical and psychological to the circumstantial. 
Whilst in some instances ‘poor achievement’?! was attributed to indo- 
lence and lack of application, and so could be altered, it was often 
regarded by the teachers as due to circumstances and factors outside 
the control of both the pupil and themselves. In explaining why one 
girl’s recent homework was unusually poor, the teacher indicated that 
‘she’d had a bad rash on her arms and legs and had to miss a lot of 
school’. The deteriorating work of another girl was attributed to upset 
in the family over her brother’s terminal illness. The poor performance 
of a tall and well-developed girl was seen to be a consequence of the 
embarrassment such atypical and conspicuous maturity occasioned. 

The list of factors which the teachers considered exercised a de- 
pressing effect upon academic attainment was endless. What was 
particularly significant about such a list, however, was that such ‘fac- 
tors’ were not described in terms of ‘class’. 

Similar conclusions emerge from an analysis of the teachers’ apprai- 
sal, pupils’ social conduct and behaviour. One girl was described as 
‘particularly brassy’ another was seen to be ‘as hard as nails’, another 
as ‘a right little madam’. A particularly obvious clique of girls were on 
a number of occasions described as ‘a bitchy lot’. Assessment of badly 
behaved boys was of the same genre; one boy being described as ‘a 
soft little bully’, another was dismissed as ‘just a loud-mouth and know- 
all’, whilst others on occasion were seen as ‘babyish’, ‘spoilt? and ‘nui- 
sances’. 

Such behaviour is explained, though not excused, largely by reference 
to personality factors and occasionally by reference to circumstantial 
influences. The explanation offered as to why one particular boy was 
‘so arrogant and assertive’ invoked the dominance of elder brothers at 
home. The boy regarded as a ‘bully’ had been seen by a teacher ... 
‘knocking around with an older bunch’, and the ‘brassy’ girl had 

~apparently an equally brassy mother. Whether such ‘bad’ behaviour 
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was acquired or was the manifestation of a particular character trait, 
its genesis was never located by the teachers in class factors—but 
remained at the level at which it was observed. 

Whilst such examples, as advanced here, are indicative of the prob- 
lematic nature of ‘class’ in teacher typifications, perhaps suggestive of 
its general absence, the issue is clouded. Teachers can differentiate 
between the ‘classes’, and on reflection acknowledge that W/C pupils 
are generally handicapped in competition with the M/C counterparts. 
For instance, in discussing the class-list with one teacher, I asked con- 
cerning the pupils’ social background. For about 75 per cent of the 
class the teacher felt she had enough information to sort them out. 
Hence one girl was described as ‘... from a M/C home, she got a 
horse for her birthday, her father’s got a business .. .? Another child 
was depicted as ‘M/C, I suppose, his mother is a district nurse, and his 
father’s got his own business.’ 

That this particular teacher was readily able, when asked, to classify 
the children according to class status, suggests that the teacher did in 
some sense structure the world according to such a category. However, 
in that she was unable to classify all the pupils, and that her everyday 
appraisals of pupils were generally in terms of non-class factors, it 
would suggest that such a typification was for the most while dormant, 
being neither particularly salient or useful in her everyday interaction 
with the pupils. 

If the above analysis is correct, that class-based typifications in the 
everyday activity of the teacher were dormant, it may be hypothesized 
following La Pierre®? that in times of crises such a typification may be 
activated, becoming an important aspect in the evaluation by teachers 
—thus contributing to W/C under-achievement. John Smith, the sus- 
pected thief, provides one such interesting case. The circumstances of 
his social background and an unskilled unemployed father would 
identify him as W/C and his patched trousers, poor footwear and frayed 
shirt were constant and conspicuous indicators of his social status. 

Circumstantial evidence had suggested to the staff that Smith was 
the culprit, yet it was regarded as insufficient to permit accusation. Not 
surprisingly Smith was a focal topic in teacher discussion, yet his light- 
fingered proclivity was never associated with his class origin, or attri- 
butes of class. Negative appraisals of Smith invoked as significant the 
fact that his brother was . . . ‘up on probation’, that his father ‘. . . was 
always lying around the house’ and that his friends ‘were of dubious 
character’, Whilst some teachers expressed sympathetic understanding 
for his behaviour, neither group regarded as significant his class position. 

It may, of course, be argued that unemployment and probation are, 
if not the prerogative of the W/C, at least more a W/C syndrome than 
a M/C one, and as such the negative appraisal of Smith derived 
ultimately from the teachers’ perception of his W/C status. To this, 
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it may be countered that whilst some children’s fathers were described 
as ‘redundant’ or as ‘unemployed’ due to a prolonged local strike, 
Smith’s father was seen as ‘lying around the house’, ‘just backs horses 
all day’. Additionally in that it was regarded as significant that his 
brother was ‘up on probation’ and that his friends were of ‘dubious 
character’ suggests that ‘moral sensibilities’ rather than social class 
categories guide the teacher in her appraisal of the pupil. What. is 
socially and morally respectable appears to be main standard in teacher 
typifications. 

Such a conclusion, though pointing up the problematic nature of 
social class in teacher expectations must be immediately qualified. As 
with all research based on single ‘one off’ investigations the ultimate 
question is one of ‘scope’ and ‘typicality’. Insofar as individual teachers 
interpret and construct their own classroom reality, the significant 
differences between teachers or groups of teachers relates, in the 
final analysis, to how they perceive the world. In that reality is never, 
as it were, perceived ‘raw’, but only through the concepts and cate- 
gories one acquires through interaction and socialization, it is likely 
that teacher-sensitivity to social class varies from one individual 
teacher or group of teachers to another. Therefore, that these particular 
teachers were women, Catholic by religion and non-graduates by 
training may well be crucial in accounting for the general absence of 
‘class’-based typifications. Either way, the emergent trend to explain 
W/C under-achievement by reference to teacher typification stands in 
need of some appraisal and qualifications. 


TEACHER EXPECTATIONS AND UNDER- ACHIEVEMENT 


It was suggested previously that two explanatory models—the Self- 
fulfilling Prophecy and the Halo Effect are traditionally invoked to 
link teacher expectations with pupil under-achievement. In the first 
model, the effect of teacher expectations is seen as operating through 
time, altering the status of the teacher’s assessment from being initially 
false or inappropriate to being in the final analysis descriptively valid. 
In the second model the effect of teacher expectations is seen as opera- 
ting contemporaneously, in the sense that appraisal in one respect 
carries over to influence appraisals in other respects. 

Though these two models are distinct, in that one functions dych- 
ronically, the other synchronically, they share common ground as both 
focus on distinctive and exclusive aspects of human interaction, par- 
ticularly upon ‘distortions’ in the teacher’s everyday knowledge. The 
significance and importance of the Halo Effect and Self-fulfilling 
Prophecy derives precisely from such ‘distortion’, for it is upon such 
knowledge that the reality and on-going activity of the classroom is 
constructed and maintained. 
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In that the Self-fulfilling Prophecy and Halo Effect depend on such 
‘distortion’ either in initial percaption and categorization (SP) or 
in subsequent over-generalization (HE) it might be hypothesized that 
the teacher’s subjective appraisal would be generally at odds with 
objective indicators such as I.Q. scores. However, when these children 
were ranked according to position in their class (a classification which 
gave full scope for the operation of the Self-fulfilling Prophecy and the 
Halo Effect), and were then compared with a more ‘objective’ classi- 
fication according to I.Q., the correlation was surprisingly high (cf. 
Tables). Thus the influence of either the Self-fulfilling Prophecy or the 
Halo Effect would not appear to be extensive in this particular school. 

Though such findings lend little support to the invariant importance 
of the Self-fulfilling Prophecy or the Halo Effect in teacher evaluation 
of pupils, to suggest why such processes are not at work in this specific 
school is somewhat more difficult. 


THE HALO EFFECT 


The Halo Effect as it operates in the classroom’ is premised on a 
distinction, usually between the social attributes and academic capa- 
bilities of the pupil. Its explanatory force, however, derives from the 
assertion that assessments in one respect tend to be compounded in- 
fluencing assessment in others. Such a distinction between the social and 
academic aspects of teaching is hardly new,34 but more important for 
our purpose, it is a distinction acknowledged by teachers whose every- 
day typifications appear to acknowledge such a division. Teachers, as 
has been previously suggested, appear to have two distinct modes of 
appraisal, one which pertains to the social, the other to the academic. 
Appraisal in the former usually assigns responsibility and so carries 
implications for future action, whereas assessments in the latter are _ 
largely neutral and have few direct consequences for future interac- 
tion. 

Whilst the distinction upon which the Halo Effect is premised is 
probably valid, what is more open to question, is the extent to which 
these differing contexts or multiple realities are confused by teachers in 
their daily routine. Atthemost superficial of levels teachers appeared to 
be quite capable of maintaining a distinction between their liking for 
a child and his academic performance. When a classification of pupils 
according to teacher preference was compared with the positions at- 
tained in class by the pupils concerned, correlations of low significance 
emerged, whereas a stronger relationship might have been hypothesized 
on the basis of the Halo Effect. If such a process was operative, it may 
be hypothesized that the correlations for class position and I.Q. would 
be of low significance. This also was not the case (cf. Tables). 

Whilst such a procedure is, in many ways, highly artificial and formal, 
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indeed somewhat dubious, it has the merit of providing a baseline for 
further discussion. 

This ability on the part of the teacher to maintain a clear distinction 
between the social attributes and academic attainments of pupils held 
also in the on-going classroom situation: hence one teacher, after a 
particularly frustrating attempt to show one girl how to draw ‘angles’ 
with a protractor, confided, ‘she’s such a pleasant little thing, but she’s 
hard to get through to’. A similar phenomenon manifested itself at the 
other end of the scale; another girl who was lowly placed on the tea- — 
cher’s preference scale and with whom the teacher had had a number 
of acrimonious exchanges, was highly regarded for her academic ability. 
She was described on a number of occasions as ‘particularly bright’, 
being regularly asked to ‘lend’ her homework book to less successful 
children. 

- Whilst such examples may be readily multiplied, it is perhaps more 
important to suggest, albeit tentatively, what factors operate to limit 
any ‘rampant’ Halo Effect in the Primary School. 

The central limitation derives from this distinction between the 
academic and the social, which in the teacher’s conception of the class- 
room encompasses what are virtually different realities. What the 
` teacher ‘knows’ about academic ability, its determinants and constitu- 
ents, differs radically from what she ‘knows’ about behaviour, its 
etiology and nature. In that action is premised on one’s knowledge or 
typificatory schemes it is not surprising that the orientations and beha- 
viour of the teachers differed radically as they routinely move from 
matters of social to academic concern. Indeed these two general con- 
texts of interaction appear under the domination of different ‘logics’, 
` a difference which is perhaps best captured by the now prevalent 
distinction between ‘scientific laws’ and ‘social norms’. 

In the classroom, what the teacher knows concerning ‘academic 
performance’ appears to conform somewhat closely with what Schroyer 
terms ‘instrumental rationality’.85 Having suitably motivated the 
children and provided them with the relevant stimulating environment, 
the teacher saw good or bad performance as the natural consequence 
of thechild’s innate ability of I.Q . Successor failure in academic matters 
was in the natural order of things, as such ubiquitous classroom 
explanations as ... ‘not quite having it ...’, ‘being a bit dull ...’, 
‘rather stupid’, constantly testified. 

The social behaviour of pupils on the other hand was regarded as a 
direct concern of the teacher, as an area amenable to her influence. 
Teacher orientations, in this respect, did not carry the same inevitabi- 
lity as characterized their attitudes to the academic performance of 
pupils. That badly behaved pupils are like that ‘by nature’ as was the 
case with poor performers, cut little ice. Bad behaviour, unlike poor 
performance, was governed by a different logic and appraised by 
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different criteria; behaviour being seen as guided by rules rather than 
determined by laws; infractions were seen as deviant and liable to sanc- 
tions. Bad behaviour, unlike poor performance was seen as within the 
power of the pupil to change. Hence comments to the effect that bad 
behaviour would not be tolerated were constant aspects of classroom 
activity. = 

In the guise of maxims, or ‘rules of thumb’ these contrasting attitudes 
were regularly paraded in the classroom. For instance one teacher re- 
quiring certain standards of presentation remarked to one child ‘I 
don’t mind if you get them all wrong, but it must be tidier than this’ 
(pointing to his rather scrappy exercise book). On another occasion, 
when the pupils pushing their way into the classroom inadvertently 
hastened the teacher’s entrance as well, they were curtly lectured. ‘Not 
everyone can be top of class, but manners are free—so you’ll all have 
them.’ 

Thus the conceptions or typifications teachers had concerning the 
nature of academic performance, as compared with those concerning 
the social behaviour of the child, led to radically different expectations 
and responses. In that academic performance was seen as largely out- 
side the volition of both pupils and teacher, being mainly determined 
by innate ability, teacher—pupil interaction proceeded without the 
allocation of responsibility, the invocation of sanctions or the use of 
threats. In that the nature of good behaviour was construed differently, 
as within the capacity of all to attain, the on-going teacher—pupil 
interaction was characterized by a general distribution of praise and 
allocation of blame. 

The suggestion here, however, is not that the difference between these 
‘two’ modes of appraisal, these two different realities, is such as to 
automatically preclude the operation of the Halo Effect, only to suggest 
at best some qualification to the scope of the Halo Effect as explanatory 
of under-achievement. That these teachersreadily distinguished between 
academic ability and social conduct and constantly maintained such 
a distinction in their appraisal of pupils both in the classroom and on 
more peaceful reflection, suggests the scope of the Halo Effect is in 
practice quite severely circumscribed. 


THE SELF-FULFILLING PROPHECY 


Like the Halo Effect, the Self-fulfilling Prophecy has been extensively 
invoked to account for the educational under-achievement of the W/G, 
and lower socio-economic groups. However, in light of the massive 
literature testifying to the existence of the Self-fulfilling Prophecy in 
schools, it is its general absence that is significant in this particular 
primary school. 

The Self-fulfilling Prophecy seeks to describe that particular interac- 
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tive process whereby initially false definitions of the situation come to be 
objectively validated. It emphasizes, in the first instance, an approach 
to interaction which sees, as paramount, reality as it is perceived and 
subjectively experienced by the individual, not as it objectively exists. 
It attempts to describe in the second, the dramatic consequences of any 
hiatus between the world as it is so understood and the world as it 
exists. As such the Self-fulfilling Prophecy derives its explanatory power 
not simply from the extent to which individual beliefs and typifications 
structure social reality but from the extent to which ‘distorted typifica- 
tions’ can radically modify reality as it exists out there. Put differently, 
insofar as individuals perceive and structure the world by means of 
typifications, using such categories as guides to action, reaction and 
interaction within it, they are responding not simply to the objective 
situations but to what meaning such situations hold for them. Thus, as 
Thomas succinctly put it... ‘if men define situations as real, they are 
real in their consequences’. The central feature, therefore, of the Self- 
fulfilling Prophecy pertains to the power of its distorted typification to 
elicit a new reaction, which changes not the typification itself but its 
status as distorted. 

Without denying the validity of the Self-fulfilling Prophecy, it 
remains but a special case of interaction in general. Hence just as it is 
possible to argue that if men define their situations as real, they are 
real in consequence, it is equally possible to argue that ‘other’ men will 
have to ultimately modify or abandon such beliefs, if they are not 
congruent with the objective features of reality. The point is that typifi- 
cations are never final, never total but are open to continual ‘negotia- 
tion’ thus ‘distortion’ is a characteristic of all typification.6 

Put briefly, the question is not so much the validity of the Self- 
fulfilling prophecy but the extent of its ubiquity. In what circumstances 
do ‘distorted typifications’ evoke a change in behaviour, thus contri- 
buting to the Self-fulfilling Prophecy, and in what circumstances do 
_ such “distorted typifications’ break down to fit the objective situation. 
In the first case, the typifications change behaviour, in the second, 
behaviour modifies the typifications. 

Whilst space precludes any adequate analysis of this question, it may 
be tentatively suggested, on the basis of this study, that the operation of 
the Self-fulfilling Prophecy is quite severely circumscribed, at least in 
this school. 

These remarks aside, however, educational researchers almost 
invariably invoke the Self-fulfilling Prophecy to account for under- 
achievement.3? By and large, the general thrust of such arguments is to 
point up the depressing effects ‘distorted’ teacher typifications exert _ 
on pupils performance. In terms of the preceding analysis the teachers’ 
typifications are regarded as above interference from, or negotiation by 
the individual pupils concerned. Instead the characterization of a pupil 
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as a ‘poor performer’ or ‘behavioural problem’ is seen to evoke a 
pattern of adaptive behaviour which justifies initial appraisals. 

As explanatory of W/C under-achievement such accounts are not 
without plausibility, particularly when other aspects of the school are 
taken into consideration. Amongst organizations, the school like the 
prison and the mental institution appear well placed to enforce what 
‘view’ it takes of its personnel and clients.38 

Whilst a strong case can be made out for the operation of the Self- 
fulfilling Prophecy in the school, it would be somewhat improvident 
to assume it is invariably at work, or that it constantly contributes to 
W/G under-achievement. 

In the first instance, as academic performance was generally re- 
garded as largely outside the volition of the pupil, and a fortiori, outside 
the influence of the teacher (cf. above) it makes little sense to account 
for under-achievement as simply a consequent of teacher expectations. 
The end of term class list like I.Q.. tests was seen as generally precluding 
teacher typifications. The fact that there was a close symmetry between 
the ranking of pupils according to I.Q. and their classification according 
to attainment, suggests that the basic aspect of the Self-fulfilling 
Prophecy, a ‘distorted definition of reality’ was absent. Additionally 
in their everyday appraisal of pupil’s ability the teachers regarded their 
appraisals as ‘descriptive’ rather than ‘evaluative’, reflecting simply the 
. differential ability of the pupils. Thus one particular teacher, when asked 
by what criteria she recognized ‘bright’ children (she had just indicated 
two children as ‘being particularly bright’), quizzically replied 
‘What?’. The question being re-phrased, the surprise remained but 
the reply was more informative. ‘It’s obvious enough, I think, you can 
tell from their homework and that’. 

Suitably embarrassed, this line of inquiry was dropped, for in the 
common-sense knowledge of these particular teachers, pupils were seen 
as selecting and classifying themselves. The teacher’s task in this pro- 
cess requiring only minimal powers of ‘observation’. Academic ability 
was apparent in all its graduations from homework, classwork and the 
questions asked in class. 

Yet there is a more indirect way in which the Self-fulfilling Prophecy 
may operate to offset academic performance, for ‘distortion’ may enter 
the social appraisal of pupils. Given the centrality of the ‘self-concept’ in 
school achievement. it may be argued that a ‘poor’ or ‘negative’ self- 
image may undermine otherwise talented pupils. As Raph clearly puts 
it... ‘a positive self-conception appears to be more related to school 
mastery than it does to Intelligence’.29 Thus a ‘distorted’ appraisal of 
the social behaviour of the pupil, might allow the Self-fulfilling Prophecy 
to enter by the back-door, as it were, to be instrumental in occasioning 
under-achievement. 

However, in the social appraisal of pupils, a second aspect of the Self- 
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fulfilling Prophecy was significantly absent, namely the invulner- 
ability of initial typifications to modification. From the remarks of 
teachers as they taught, the appraisals they made of pupils appeared to 
hold only provisionally, being susceptible to alteration. Without deny- 
ing that the teachers had particular views on pupils, such views were 
not above modification: indeed a significant aspect of teacher—pupil 
interaction revolved around the present ‘applicability’ of the teachers’ 
appraisals. Whilst much of this teacher-pupil ‘bargaining’ on the 
appropriate appraisal took place in a light-hearted vein, with the teacher 
feigning mild surprise, when more serious matters were at issuc, 
solemn pronouncements were in order. Thus on one occasion when one 
boy dangerously tripped another in the playground he was caustically 
told ‘I thought you had a bit more sense, that was just stupid and 
dangerous’. A girl who failed to ‘present’ herself correctly when being 
rebuked, was informed that she ‘was becoming very insolent’, whereas 
the good behaviour of a ‘reformed’ boy was greeted with ‘I’m glad to 
see you learned your lesson’. As such remarks suggest, appraisals were, 
at best, tentative. 

In conclusion, therefore, the suggestion that the Self-fulfilling 
Prophecy, as it operates in the school, is explanatory of under-achieve- 
ment in general and W/C under-achievementin particular must remain 
an empirical question. The Self-fulfillng Prophecy premised as it is 
on ‘inaccurate’ and ‘intransigent? teacher appraisals appears as in- 
congruous in light of the accurate and malleable expectations and 
typifications of teachers in this study. 


CONCLUSION 


By way of conclusion it may be tentatively suggested that sociological 
accounts of W/C under-achievement, in so far as they assign pivotal 
importance to teacher expectations and extensive significance to the 
Halo Effect and Self-fulfilling Prophecy, rest on a number of generally 
unexplicated assumptions; assumptions which may or may not hold 
in particular schools, or at particular levels in the educational hierarchy. 
At a ‘descriptive? level it was suggested that the characterization of 
teacher expectations, as having a class bias was over simple, when, as 
was found in this study, teacher appraisals were largely devoid of any 
such category. At an ‘analytic’ level it was further suggested that the 
‘extensive’ role of the Halo Effect and the Self-fulfilling Prophecy was 
likewise questionable in light of the radical constraints on its operation 
in the classroom. In brief, explanations of W/C under-achievement by 
reference to teacher expectations and typifications appear to stand in 
need of qualification. 
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GLASS A CLASS B `^ 
Teacher Class Teacher Class 
preference position LQ. preference position LQ. 
I 3 3 
2 II 17 I 2 2 
3 23 16 2 I I 
4 7 12 3 5 6 
5 14 22 4 4 II 
6 25 24 5 10 12 
7 I I 6 7 8 
8 10 12 7 13 10 
9 22 10 8 6 7 
10 17 15 9 12 9 
II 26 27 10 9 4 
12 20 9 II II 13 
13 4 6 12 5 
14 2 4 13 3 3 
15 29 28 
16 6 2 
17 8 5 
18 13 19 
1g 5 6 
20 12 12 
21 16 19 
22 18 17 
23 15 10 
24 9 8 
25 21I 22 
26 28 29 
27 19 21 
28 27 26 
29 24 25 
Correlation between teacher preference Correlation between teacher preference 
and pupil performance as indicated by and pupil performance as indicated by 
class position: 0-31 p<'10 class position: 0°45 p<:‘10 
Correlation between class position and Correlation between class position and 
I.Q.: 0'8 p<-oor I.Q.: 0-69 p<'or 
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CLASS G : CLASS D 

Teacher Class Teacher Glass 

preference position ~- IQ. preference position LQ. 
I I I 9 I 1 
3 2 I 8 2 3 
15 3 I 27° 3 8 
27 4 1 I 4 2 
8 5 15 14 5 12 
29 6 7 28 6 14 
2 7 5 3 7 8 
32 8 9 6 8 3 
23 9 5 19 22 9 10 
9 10 17 5 10 7 
II II 7 23 II 22 
6 12 12 7 12 13 
4 13 14 19 13 5 
13 14 17 21I 14 II 
2I 15 16 13 15 18 
33 16 12 12 16 15 
19 17 II 29 17 6 
16 18 22 10 18 18 
20 19 10 25 19 16 
10 20 19 II 20 17 
30 21 23 4 Sar 20 
14 22° 21I 16 22 28 
3I 23 6 gri 23 23 
18 24 29 17 24 29 
7 25 25 24 25 26 
22 26 30 26 26 23 
17 27 27 18 27 25 
12 28 32 20 28 20 
28 29 26 15 29 26 
25 30 23 

, 24 3I 27 

26 32 32 

34 33 30 
5 34 _ 35 

35 35 34 


Correlations between teacher preference | Correlation between teacher preference 
and pupil performance as indicated by | and pupil performance as indicated by 


class position: 0-4 p<:02 class position: 0-2 p>-10 
Correlation between class position Correlation between class position 
and I.Q.: 0-8 p< oor and I.Q,: 0'8 p>:oo1 
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CLASS E GIRLS* 
Glass Class position Teacher 
position LQ. (boys excluded) preference 














I I 5 I 
2 6 4 2 
3 9 6 3 
4 8 1 4 
5 2 16 5 
6 3 7 6 
7 4 9 7- 
8 13 13 8 
9 6 2 9 
10 5 10 10 
II 10 12 II 
12 24 8 12 
13 12 14° 13 
14 28 3 14 
15 19 II 15 
16 25 15 16 
17 26 Correlation between class position and 
18 13 teacher preference 0-4 p>-10 
19 15 
20 15 BOYS* 
pn ae Class position Teacher 
23 Sa (girls excluded) preference 
24 23 19 I 
25 20 16 2 
26 15 5 3 
27 ‘ 26 8 4 
28 18 15 5 
29 32 I 6 
30 28 II 7 
31 33 2 8 
32 34 3 9 
33 35 10 10 
34 30 9 II 
35 30 4 12 
14 13 
6 I4 
17 15 
7 16 
18 17 
13 18 
12 19 
Correlation between class position Correlation between class position and 
and 1.Q.:0:8 p <-oor teacher preference 0-1 p >-10 


*This division is adopted because the 
teacher felt unable to rank boys and 
girls together. 
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The two cultures and the total institutiont * 


‘What do you think of Goffman’s work?’ has, in recent years, become 
almost a litmus test’ question for the identification of sociological per- 
spective—a neutral response is possible, but unexpected. In this paper 
the cognitive bases for exasperated, enthusiastic and ambivalent reac- 
tions are identified, by way of an examination of one of his most influen- 
tial ideas, the concept of the total institution. 

Goffman’s own concise formulation of the concept is as follows: 


A basic social arrangement in modern society is that the individual 
tends to sleep, play, and work in different places, with different co- 
participants, under different authorities, and without an overall 
rational plan. The central feature of total institutions can be de- 
scribed as a breakdown of the barriers ordinarily separating these 
three spheres of life. First, all aspects of life are conducted in the 
same place and under the same single authority. Second, each phase 
of the member’s daily activity is carried on in the immediate company 
of a large batch of others, all of whom are treated alike and required 
to do the same thing together. Third, all phases of the day’s activities 
are tightly scheduled, with one activity leading at a prearranged time 
into the next, the whole sequence of activities being imposed from 
above by a system of explicit formal rulings and a body of officials. 
Finally, the various enforced activities are brought together into a 
single rational plan purportedly designed to fulfil the official aim of 
the institution.? 


Goffman’s comment on these characteristics is—because ofits theoretical 
and methodological implications—also worth noting. He says: 


None of these elements . . . seems entirely exclusive to total institu- 
tions, and none seems shared by every one of them. What is shared 
and unique about total institutions is that each exhibits many items 
in this family of attributes to an intense degree. In speaking of 
‘common characteristics’, then, I will be using this phrase in a weak- 
ened, but I think logically defensible way.? 


* Nicholas Perry B.A. Lecturer in Administration, University of Strathclyde. 
f I am very much indebted to Roy Wilkie for advice and suggestions with regard to 
this paper. 
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There are two versions of Goffman’s thoughts on this subject.3 
The later version includes the following sentence: 


At the same time this permits using the method of ideal types, 
establishing common features with the hope of highlighting signifi- 
cant differences later on.4 


- He further suggests that total institutions be grouped into five sub- 
divisions according to their formal objectives and his list includes old 
people’s homes, mental hospitals, T.B. hospitals, prisons, concentration 
camps, boarding schools, monasteries, and ships. 

Goffman thus makes distinctive use of an ‘argument in depth’, that 
is, his model is so formulated that any criticism of one or more of its 
attributes does not necessarily refute it, for it includes ‘built in safe- 
guards’ against such a contingency. A strategy for sceptics is, therefore, 
criticism in depth, in which the logical and empirical status of each of 
the four characteristics is probed. 

1. All aspects of life are conducted in the same place and under the same 
single authority. This first attribute is vague and ambiguous. It could as 
easily be held to be a characteristic of the concept of the state. Is the 
state a total institution? In the Weberian definition the modern state is 
identified as a compulsory association with a territorial basis in which the 
system of order is binding ‘to a very large extent over all action taking 
place in the area of its jurisdiction’.5 Are all states total institutions? 
For Popper, the criterion for a totalitarian state is that ‘its might must 
permeate and control the whole life of the people in all its functions’.¢ 
Yet Benn and Peters, in referring to the democratic state as an umpire 
deciding between conflicting claims, describe it as ‘the only association 
exercising an all-embracing jurisdiction within a given territory’.? What 
is thus implied is that ‘same place’, ‘same authority’ and ‘all aspects 
of life’ are ambiguous phrases. In practice, Goffman so defines ‘same 
place’ as to accommodate prolonged solitary confinement on the one 
hand, and enjoying the sunshine in the extensive grounds of a T.B. 
sanitorium on the other. In principle, as the above parallels indicate, 
there is no upper limit on the physical area to which the term refers. 
As for ‘same authority’ a number of those organizations which he terms 
‘total’? feature dual or multiple authority structures. Research on 
hospitals, for example, has indicated the presence of at least two lines of 
authority,’ corresponding to the medical staff and the administrators 
respectively—a mental patient or an inmate of a T.B. sanitorium may 
thus be the subordinate party in at least two kinds of authority relation- 
ships and their corresponding structures. In the case of the monastery® 
we may expect that the economic requirements of such a unit, and the 
ideal of self-sufficiency, ensure that some work activities are undertaken 
in which the previously acquired occupational skills of members serve 
to legitimate their authority over fellow monks. This is quite distinct 
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from authority deriving from the religious goals of such an organization. 
In prisons, borstals and mental hospitals, an important distinction 
which emerges from the literature is that between the custodial and the 
remedial /therapeutic varieties,!° the relative emphasis upon one or the 
other orientation apparently depending upon the relative power 
position of the corresponding staff-members; the administrator being 
predominant in the custodial organization, the professional in the 
remedial/therapeutic type. Finally, on board ship there are four major 
occupational divisions, each with a corresponding authority structure.11 
To talk of a single system of authority is to systematically neglect the 
different bases upon which authority rests and which are central to 
an understanding of relationships on board. For Goffman to say of an 
organization’s members that they are subject to the ‘same authority’ 
thus depends upon this term being defined in so general a way that it 
loses its explanatory usefulness. It is true by definition, in that it can 
be analytically deduced from the notion of organization, and therefore 
valid for all examples of the phenomenon and not merely those he 
designates ‘total’.12 We can now turn to the total institution’s second 
attribute: 

2. Each phase of the member’s daily activity is carried on in the immediate 
company of a large batch of others all of whom are treated alike and required-to do 
the same thing together. Here again empirical support may depend upon 
the ambiguity of the central terms and be achieved at the price of 
significance; how small is ‘a large batch of others’? how different is 
‘alike’? how remote is ‘immediate’? For example, a merchant ship 
having perhaps thirty-five men on board will see them divided amongst 
approximately twenty different occupational titles each with its own 
characteristic task requirements. This complement of thirty-five men 
have their activities differentially distributed throughout a given twenty- 
four-hour period. This differential distribution occurs not only in time 
but also in space. In order for the ship to function as a unit, a whole 
series of tasks, necessarily located in spatially separate areas of the vessel, 
have to be carried out. Thus a seafarer typically works either alone or 
with a handful of others. Furthermore, crew members either have their 
own cabin or share it with one or two others.}8 It is also difficult to 
accept this second attribute in the case of the therapeutic mental 
hospital and the T.B. sanitorium. Medical treatment presupposes some 
minimum level of individual diagnosis and prognosis. This is not to 
substitute for Goffman’s own overemphasis, an alternative which is also 
unwarranted. For in so far as the therapeutic mental hospital is 
concerned, a major organizational problem is the reconciliation of the 
conflicting requirements of custody on the one hand and treatment on 
the other. There is no provision for such an eventuality in Goffman’s 
model, except as a residual or deviant development. Whilst proving 
a corrective to any facile assumption that mental hospitals function only 
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to cure their inmates, the implication of Goffman’s analysis is that they 
never do. Again, a recent study of an English boarding school!4 noted 
both the presence of a well developed status hierarchy amongst the boys, 
and suggested that the process of ‘batching’ applied in only a very 
limited sense. His second attribute is most obviously applicable to the 
concentration camp,15 but is contradicted wherever even a relatively 
rudimentary division of labour or status is present amongst lower 
participants, for how then can they ‘do the same thing together’ or be 
‘treated alike’? The effect is thus to systematically exclude two clusters 
of major organizational variables. 

3. All phases of the days activities are tightly scheduled, with one activity 
leading at a prearranged time into the next, the whole sequence of activities being 
imposed from above by a system of explicit formal rulings and a body of officials. 
The exercise of compulsion in the control of members, which is referred 
to only in an oblique way in the second characteristic, becomes 
explicit in this third one. Coercive authority is thus linked with tight 
scheduling and explicit formal rulings, when empirically the former 
may be present without the others—as in the concentration camp. 
Obversely, these latter, together with a body of officials, may all be 
present without one having to subscribe to the notion that the sequence 
of activities is ‘imposed from above’—as in the monastery. There is, 
then, no logically necessary connection between these features of the 
third attribute—which is perhaps most appropriate in the analysis of 
the prison and the military camp. Beyond that plausibility is once more 
achieved at the expense of precision, in that it could be regarded as a 
description of the working lives of many industrial employees—who in 
this respect may be the subject of more constraints than some inmates, 

4. The various enforced activities are brought together into a single raitonal 
plan purportedly designed to fulfil the official aims of the institution. This 
proposition links the notion of coercive authority with a definition of 
formal organization. The generality of the latter exposes a difficulty— 
what meaning can be given to ‘single rational plan’ and ‘official aims’ 
which will cover both concentration camps and monasteries, and in 
turn be distinguishable from industrial firms, universities and political 
parties? (This is aside from the more general problem of positing 
the existence of a ‘single rational plan’. One has only to ask, ‘Who 
evolves this plan?’ to indicate the difficulty.) Similarly the implied 
distinction between stated goals and real goals, and the ideological 
function of the former which is hinted at by Goffman, is valid for a 
wide range of organizations.1¢ Thus, insofar as this fourth attribute 
can be regarded as being anything other than a statement applicable to 
all formal organisations, the distinguishing characteristic is Goffman’s 
presumption of coercion, and, as has already been suggested, this is not 
necessarily the case. 

This sceptical approach to the concept leads to a consideration of 
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Goffman’s second line of defence. An empirical theory would have been 
refuted by the foregoing criticisms, or at least require revision, but 
Goffman claims to be employing the ‘method of ideal types’. For Weber, 
the most distinguished advocate of ideal types: 


An ideal type is formed by the one-sided accentuation of one or more 
points of view, and by the synthesis of a great many diffuse, discrete 
more or less present and occasionally absent concrete individual 
phenomena which are arranged according to those one-sidedly 
emphasized viewpoints into a unified analytical construct. In its 
conceptual purity, this mental construct cannot be found anywhere in reality.” 


Now, insofar as Weber’s somewhat metaphorical positive state- 
ments about the ideal type permit such an inference, it would appear 
that Goffman’s total institution conforms to the requirements of ideal 
type construction as laid down by the German sociologist. Goffman’s 
utilization of the ideal type does, however, differ substantially from that 
of Weber. The effect is to add still further difficulties to those which have 
been noted by commentators on Weber’s work. 

In Weber’s case, the charge of empirical inadequacy—levelled 
against his ideal type of bureaucracy for example—is rather an unfair 
criticism. He was not primarily concerned with intra-organizational 
analysis, but rather sought to contrast one type of social structure with 
another with a view to ultimately explaining the development of 
western industrial society. For his comparative purposes he therefore 
isolated and exaggerated those selected features of bureaucracy which 
distinguished it from feudal and patrimonial administration. Further- 
more he quite explicitly denied that real situations or actions could be 
subsumed under a given type as instances. 

Goffman, however, is more open to such criticism. This is because of 
a confusion concerning the task which his type is designed to perform; 
and a confusion between the definition of the concept and the arrange- 
ment of empirical events. On the one hand the type is intended to 
facilitate inter-organizational analysis and is thus of interest to those who 
argue for a comparative approach to the understanding of organizations. 
On the other hand it is intended to aid inéra-organizational analysis and 
thus provides a model for the study of any one organization in depth. 

The model is thus required to take on a burden heavier than it is able 
to sustain. For Goffman has looked at one organization in detail—a 
mental hospital—and formulated a framework for the co-ordination of 
his observations. But the framework thus arrived at suffers from the 
attempt to bring a comparative level of analysis under its wing, for at 
this level he has recourse to a method which involves pointing to 
similarities between the mental hospital and other organizations, 
almost completely independent of the structural context in which they 
occur.18 The task of comparative analysis is precisely the exploration 
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of the systematic variation between types of organizations but Goffman 
emphasizes similarities along one dimension of analysis. Weber construc- 
ted and utilized contrasting ideal types at his chosen level of analysis, 
thus specifying the ‘objectively possible’ range of variation in the social 
structure(s) under consideration. In the case of the total institution the 
absence of a contrasting type means that the bias inherent in every 
conceptualization is subject to no methodological safeguards. Although 
such a contrasting type does not automatically provide such a safeguard 
the example of informal organization,!® though it is admittedly now 
rather dated, does indicate its utility. The total institution as a type thus 
elevates a principle of organization into a model of organization.2° The 
possibility that those organizations which are characterized by ‘totality’ 
may contain conflicting elements or principles is thereby negated. The 
effect is to discount tendencies to change already present in such 
organizations. 

A further difficulty follows from Goffman’s designation of particular 
organizations as total institutions and the way in which the body of the 
text is used to point out the presence of ideal typical attributes in such 
organizations. The effect is to reify an artificial construct, a procedure 
which, as Weber was at pains to point out (though not himself immune 
from), leads to all kinds of difficulties. In short, Goffman confuses a 
classificatory type—under which particular examples may be subsumed 
—with a polar type—from which particular examples will deviate 
(these latter being ‘more or less’ total)—and with an ideal type which 
functions as an interpretative schema in the analysis of a particular 
organization. As a classificatory type the total institution exaggerates 
the homogeneity of such organizations and distorts reality. As a polar 
type the problem becomes one of objectively defining degrees of ‘totality’ 
but Goffman’s use of the total institution as a classificatory type means 
that he provides no explicit criteria in terms of which such comparisons 
might be made. A prison may be more of a total institution than a 
tennis club, but is it more of a total institution than a monastery, or a 
mental hospital? What is more significant, the length of time inmates 
spend in these organizations, or the type of authority to which they are 
subject? In the absence of an explication of ordering relations among 
the various attributes such questions can’t be answered.?1 

Nonetheless, there is yet a third line of defence open to Gofiman, 
an inner fortress regarded as inaccessible to scepticism—the total 
institution is ‘insightful’. This insight is effectively expressed in Witt- 
genstein’s comment on games: 


. .. these phenomena have no one thing in common which makes us 
use the same word for all . . . they are related to one another in many 
different ways... if you look at them you will not see something 
that is common to all, but similarities, relationships, and a whole 
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series of them at that. . . . We see a complicated network of similari- 
ties overlapping and crisscrossing, sometimes overall similarities, 
sometimes similarities of detail. I can think of no better expression to 
characterize these similarities than ‘family resemblances’, for the 
various resemblances between members of a family . . . overlap and 
crisscross in the same way.22 


This notion of family resemblances helps to avoid the distortion of 
phenomena which would have to take place if one held to the idea that 
total institutions resemble each other in some straightforward fashion, 
and also best describes the affinities between the various types of organiz- 
ations to which the term total institutions refers. But whereas members of 
a family are biologically related, total institutions are related to one 
another, in Goffman’s thinking, at the metaphysical level. 

Thus an indication of Goffman’s intentions in the present context is 
facilitated by looking at other examples of his work. His book Stigma, is 
an often brilliant analysis of the means employed by people with 
physical, psychological or social defects in their endeavour to cope with 
‘normals’. Towards the close of the book he suggests that the most 
fortunate of ‘normals’ is likely to have his half-hidden failing and that 
sometime, somewhere, he or she will be stigmatised.23 In Behaviour in 
Public Places the link between deviant and normal is again established, 
this time by way of the concept of ‘situational offence’. These are devia- 
tions committed by all kinds of people. What distinguishes the mentally 
ill is that they don’t get away with committing them, either because 
they cannot force such affronts on others or they cannot convince them 
that other explanatory grounds ought to be accepted.24 His The 
Presentation of Self in Everyday Life®® involves generalising the notion of a 
dramatic performance in such a way that all behaviour may be viewed 
as such. Life is seen as theatre. In an article called ‘On Cooling the 
Mark Out’26 he vividly describes the methods employed by the as- 
sociates of confidence tricksters in persuading the victim of a ‘con-trick’ 
not to take any further action. This notion is then used in the analysis of 
other more ‘legitimate’ relationships—the restaurant hostess and the 
customer, the psycho-analyst and the client, and so on. 

The same tendencies are in evidence in Goffman’s account of total 
institutions; the concentration camp is linked with the old people’s 
home, the P.o.W. camp is linked with the orphanage; and the institu- 
tional ceremonials of the prison have similar dynamics to the office 
party. The thread which runs through Goffman’s work is that of an 
insightful central idea being overworked in the service of a quest for 
universals.27 

Hence Gouldner’s claim that this kind of sociology is not fully ap- 
preciated unless its affinities with literature are recognized, seems apt.?8 
The relevance of a literary appraisal of Goffman can be illustrated by 
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comparing his use of metaphor with that of William Burroughs in The 
Naked Lunch, and his use of symbolism with that of Albert Camus in 
The Plague. 

Burrough’s novel?9 moves freely back and forth between a dozen dif- 
ferent places and incorporates a score or more bizarre characters. The 
form is kaleidoscopic, the content often scatological; unrestrained pri- 
vate fantasy, Swiftian satire and technical data on drugs are interwoven. 
Its author is a former heroin addict, and the drug habit is the basic 
metaphor around which the work is organized. Both in overall construc- 
tion, and in the detailed exposition of various sequences, the experience 
of addiction is continually invoked. We’re informed that ‘selling is more 
of a habit than using... Non-using pushers have a contact habit, and 
that’s one you can’t kick. Agents get it too’ (p. 33), and that ‘The 
President is a junky but can’t take it direct because of his position’ 
(pp. 86-7). We read of a party leader who describes himself as ‘just a 
poor old eunuch trying to keep up my habit’ (pp. 143-4) and of a 
Southern lynching in which the ‘junkies rush over and draw the flesh 
smoke deep into their aching lungs’ (p. 148). The message is that all 
the world’s a junky hooked on one drug or another. Given Goffman’s 
use of the con-man/victim and actor/audience metaphors one might 
expect that the global junky and his habit is just the kind of device that 
he would effectively exploit. What the novel serves to highlight, however 
are the constraints placed on Goffman’s basically literary imagination 
by sociological protocol and empiricism. Hence, for Burroughs, the 
metaphor is used to articulate his experience, whereas for Goffman the 
experiences of others are used to articulate the metaphor. Now one 
would not normally invoke against Burrough’s or regard as apt the 
kind of critical strategy employed earlier in this paper. What invites this 
approach in Goffman’s case is that his books contain a great deal of 
empirical material and ostensibly employ the logic of description. In 
view of his intermediate position between the novelist and the social 
scientist30 such a critical procedure seems appropriate but insufficient. 
For if Burroughs’ novel can be employed to make the intermediary 
character of Goffman’s work more evident, then Camus’ The Plague’? 
can be used to reveal how difficult and ambitious is the venture upon 
which he is engaged. 

The title page of Camus’ novel quotes Defoe: ‘It is as reasonable to 
represent one kind of imprisonment by another, as it is to represent 
anything that really exists by that which exists not.’ It can be read on 
one level as the straightforward narrative of an epidemic that afflicted 
a North African town during the 1940’s, but the book is so constructed 
that this literal interpretation is combined, through a network of 
symbols, with two metaphorical levels of meaning, that is, the historical 
reality of the German occupation of France, and the metaphysical 
question of man’s relationship to the problem of evil. In determining the 
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success or failure of the book, a critic might assess the appropriateness 
of the plague as a symbol of each of these levels, and judge how 
effectively these layers of meaning are interwoven. Just as Camus’ 
novel is literally concerned with personal relationships, and meta- 
phorically concerned with, respectively, politics and metaphysics, so 
too is Goffman’s concept of the total institution. Viewed thus, the total 
institution is at once an empirical organization, a symbolic presentation 
of organizational tyranny, and a closed universe symbolizing the thwart- 
ing of human possibilities. The earlier claim that Goffman confuses 
the detailed analysis of a single organization with the effort to establish 
a framework for comparative analysis thus acquires a new dimension. 
The shortcomings of the total institution for the comparative analysis 
of organizations were presented as technical and methodological defects, 
rather than as overworked symbolism. But in discussing the plague as a 
symbol of the occupation, Cruickshank? convincingly argues that this 
places political evil outside the scope of human responsibility and 
divorces it from moral dilemmas. The merit of a literary approach to 
Goffman is that it facilitates the discussion of the moral and philosophi- 
cal issues which his work does, and cannot but, raise. In Camus’ 
writing there is an unresolved tension between literary sensibility and 
philosophical ambition; in Goffman’s work there is an unresolved 
tension between sociological etiquette and metaphysical concerns, and 
in both cases this tension constitutes an important basis of their appeal. 

Max Black33 has identified a type of analysis which he calls the ‘inter- 
action view of metaphor’ and he quotes I. A. Richards to the effect 
that ‘In the simplest formulation, when we use a metaphor we have 
two thoughts of different things active together and supported by a 
single word, or phrase, whose meaning is a resultant of their inter- 
action’.34 Black argues that this must mean that the focal word or 
phrase acquires a new meaning, which is not quite its meaning in 
literal use, nor quite the meaning which any literal substitute would 
have. The new context imposes extension of meaning upon the focal 
word. Any effort to state the cognitive content of an interaction- 
metaphor in ‘plain language’ will always fail to be a translation, will 
always fail to give the insight that the metaphor gave. One can, I 
think, use this notion of an interaction-metaphor metaphorically in 
order to locate the corpus of Goffman’s work. Taken as a whole it 
constitutes an extended metaphor for the relationship between litera- 
ture and social science and its evaluation and appreciation therefore 
depends upon having the ‘two thoughts of these different things active 
together’. 
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Organizational change as illustrated by a 
case-study of a geriatric hospital 


From the many studies of hospitals, certain major themes of interest 
may be discerned, such as the concept, process and effect of institu- 
tionalization,! the professional in a bureaucratic setting,’ staffing 
problems,’ the characteristics of the hospital as a social system,* goal 
setting and displacement. As none of these themes is peculiar to 
studies of hospitals, but may be found in analyses of prisons, civil ser- 
vice and industry, it is clear that careful examination of hospital 
settings can contribute to the development of organizational theories 
in general. 

The basis for the present paper is a case study of a geriatric hospital 
which the writer was invited to undertake because the principals—the 
consultants, the matron and the hospital secretary—felt they had 
effected a beneficial change of emphasis from the traditional good bed 
nursing, as far as staff shortages allowed, of sick old persons until they 
died® to a policy of re-enablement and rehabilitation.” The principals 
concerned wanted a study carried out partly because they were under- 
standably proud of their achievement® but also because they knew 
there would be some changes of key personnel in the near future and 
hoped it might be possible to discover the structural factors in the 
situation which were conducive to the success of the change and might 
ensure the continuation of the new policy despite changes in leadership. 
In fact, since the study was carried out one consultant has retired and 
the other, most regrettably, has died; the matron has moved to a 
higher grade of nursing post and the secretary has widened his re- 
sponsibilities. In addition, with the opening of a new medical school 
in the area, the hospital group of which the geriatric unit was a part 
has become a teaching hospital, and a professor of geriatrics has been 
appointed from outside the region altogether. Some of these changes 
have been very recent and it is not possible in the compass of the 
present study to assess their effects on the hospital. It is, however, 
hoped to show that some of the analysis of the hospital structure at the 
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time of the study is of relevance to some of the major themes of organiza- 
tional theory referred to above. 

When first beginning the study, some basic information about the 
hospital was sought. It is housed in what was formerly an old work- 
house later upgraded to an infirmary, which was taken over as a 
hospital by the National Health Service in 1948. The building is 
structurally unattractive and unsuitable (apart from the recently built 
addition of a psycho-geriatric assessment block) with narrow stone 
corridors, and inadequate dayroom, lavatory and lift facilities. Geo- 
graphically the hospital is inconveniently situated, being seven miles 
from the city from which it must draw most of its labour, and served 
by a half-hourly bus service. A housing estate three miles from the 
hospital in the opposite direction, has only an hourly bus service. 

Yet despite being an unpopular branch of hospital service (geriatric) 
and being housed in inconvenient, unattractive buildings remote from 
residential areas and with only moderate transport facilities, this 
hospital suffered less from nursing staff shortages than did the two 
acute general hospitals in the same group, which were respectively 12 
and 22 per cent under establishment at the time of the study. The 
nursing establishment for the geriatric hospital was currently fixed at 
164 full-time equivalents, for 264 beds, and the numbers in post ex- 
ceeded this by 7-75. When this figure is broken down to trained and 
untrained staff, it appeared that there was a shortage of 2-5 full-time 
equivalent of trained nurses compensated by over-filling the establish- 
ment for pupil nurses and nursing auxiliaries. The ratio of nursing 
staff in post to patients was 1 : 1-5, and this may be compared with the 
national average for acute hospitals (1:1) and for chronic, geriatric 
and long-stay hospitals (1 : 2°3).9 

This favourable staffing position was further enhanced by the fact 
‘that the hospital was implementing, ward by ward, a housekeeping 
scheme which had the effect of relieving nurses of such duties as clean- 
ing bedside lockers, serving meals, checking ward linen and supplies, 
taking messages and running errands around the hospital. 

The introduction of the housekeeping scheme was an important 
aspect of the change of emphasis from bed nursing to re-enablement. 
Its aim was to set nurses free from what were regarded as domestic 
duties in order to spend more time in direct contact with patients. The 
form of this contact was itself changing from long-term nursing care to 
careful assessment of a frail old person’s residual capacities, and treat- 
ment to develop these to a point where the patient was enabled to re- 
enter the community with as much independence as possible. 

In this process of re-enablement, physiotherapy and occupational 
therapy played parts at least as important as conventional medical 
treatment in the care given to the patients. This order of priority was 
reflected in various features of the hospital life. For example, the beds 
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in the wards were deliberately crowded together in order to free space 
for day rooms, as a change of surroundings for the patient, and move- 
ment from one area to another, was believed to be of greater thera- 
peutic value than more spaciousness in the wards. There is no doubt 
that this approach meant accepting a deterioration in ward standards, 
and for the nurses the task of getting chairbound patients into and out 
of bed in«such cramped conditions was made considerably more 
arduous, involving a lot of pushing around of beds in order to make 
room to lift a patient. 

Another reflection of the order of priority in patient care could be 
seen in the fact that while, by nine o’clock in the morning, nearly all 
patients were up, dressed in their own clothes, and either in the day 
rooms or moving towards them, the wards and beds were untidy, un- 
cleaned and empty, until the housekeeping staff finished clearing the 
breakfast things and moved in to clean the wards. 

It all emphasized the fact that bed care of the patients was not 
regarded as the most important form of nursing. The nurses were thus 
denied many of the satisfactions that came from the scrupulous dis- 
charge of traditional nursing roles, and the transfer of some duties to 
housekeeping staff over whom the nurses ceased to exercise any control, 
diminished their role further. They were asked instead to involve them- 
selves more fully in the work of the physiotherapist and the occupa- 
tional therapist, who taught the simpler procedures of physiotherapy 
and occupational therapy respectively to the nurses and nursing 
auxiliaries. 

By the time the study was carried out, the nurses appeared to have 
accepted the implications for their role of the new emphasis on re- 
enablement. Only one nurse at interview insisted that the old traditions 
of bed nursing and ward routine were preferable from the patient’s 
viewpoint as well as her own. For the rest, nurses could be observed 
applying basic physiotherapy techniques in helping patients move from 
wheelchair to armchair, or encouraging slow but ambulant patients in 
the walk from ward to day room. Other nurses were busy in day rooms 
attempting to stimulate elderly patients by means of occupational 
diversion or therapy. Not only did the patients appear to benefit from 
this attention of the nurses, but the nurses and auxiliaries derived a 
new source of satisfaction from their work. 

The fact that the nursing establishment continued to be filled during 
and after this period of transition in nursing roles, despite the stresses 
engendered by the changes, is of interest. Isobel Menzies!° has sug- 
gested that all nurses experience considerable stress, and that the 
failure of the hospital system to provide opportunities for talking about 
and alleviating such stress is responsible for much nurse wastage. It is 
therefore significant that in the hospital under study, both the intro- 
duction of the housekeeping scheme and the shift in emphasis from bed 
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care to re-enablement were discussed at a series of meetings organized 
originally at the instigation of the matron but approved and supported 
by the other principals. ` 

From the minutes of these meetings, still continuing at the time of 
the study, it appeared that discussion of the housekeeping scheme had 
led to a reappraisal of the proper functions of a nurse, and the resulting 
agreement among nursing staff on what were non-nursing duties which 
could be transferred to housekeeping staff seems to have minimized 
the anxieties experienced by individual nurses about surrendering 
traditional nursing responsibilities. Similarly the minutes indicate that 
in discussion of a proposal to build cupboards in the wards to take 
patients’ personal belongings and clothing, the nurses made a con- 
sidered judgment that the benefit to the patients of somewhere to keep 
. their things outweighed the loss of convenience entailed in the sacrifice 
of ward space for the cupboards. Again this collective decision seems to 
have alleviated or avoided individual frustration and anxiety in coping 
with patients in grossly overcrowded ward conditions. 

The meetings thus served as a safety valve for stress engendered in 
the nursing staff by the changes in hospital procedures, and probably 
minimized staff turnover due to the transition, but their fundamental 
purpose was to reach and sustain agreement over goal objectives for 
the hospital as an organization. 

The hospital could only function to the maximum benefit of the 
patient if staff collaborated wholeheartedly in pursuit of goals with an 
agreed order of priority.11 Agreement between the hospital principals 
to emphasize re-enablement was apparently easily reached. This is not 
surprising perhaps, since the senior consultant, who had for many years 
advocated a policy of re-enablement!? played a key role in the choice 
of his consultant colleague and had been influential in the selection of 
a new matron. The hospital secretary took up his appointment shortly 
before the arrival of the matron. The new trio not only shared views 
roughly consistent with those of the senior consultant, but also proved 
able to implement them. The senior consultant however, apart from 
such part as he played in selecting his fellow principals, took little or 
no part in the meetings held to communicate the new approach to the 
rest of the hospital staff, and sustain their agreement and participation. 

Although the records of these meetings are far from complete—itself 
an indication of their informality—they were held fairly regularly each 
month and seem to have been entirely effective in winning quite 
quickly the wholehearted co-operation of the nursing staff in the policy 
of re-enablement. No doubt this success is at least in part due to the 
fact that geriatric hospitals and hospitals for the chronic sick have often 
been characterized by lack of a positive goal of any sort, since cure, 
either of old age or incurable conditions, is out of the question. In the 
absence of positive goals, staff have fallen back at best on professional 
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standards of care, or on tradition; at worst on measures to maximize 
staff advantages.18 - 

It is recognized, however, that organizational goals once agreed are 
not immutable but are subject to adjustment in the face of changed 
circumstances! and to pressures towards displacement. This is par- 
ticularly true of general goals such as promoting good health or re- 
habilitation where day to day operating decisions must be taken in 
terms of more tangible intermediate stages towards the ultimate goal.15 
In this context, the meetings in the hospital studied (which were 
extended after about a year to include representatives of all hospital 
staff—administrative, domestic, medical, nursing and maintenance) 
may be seen as institutionalized means for making explicit the criteria 
of re-enablement and for keeping them under review in the light of, 
for example, new mechanical aids to mobility and movement of infirm 
or disabled patients; or new techniques in speech therapy for those 
affected by strokes. In addition, staff could reach agreement over 
intermediate goals which would facilitate the re-enablement of patients; 
for instance agreement to commit resources to the provision of more 
day space rather than improved ward facilities. 

In addition to establishing and re-affirming the hospital’s goal, the 
meetings also served to encourage the commitment of individual staff 
to the joint aim by enabling any member of staff to bring forward 
suggestions for improving the hospital service. It is not, of course, a 
new idea to invite staff suggestions, but in this case the regular meetings 
ensured prompt consideration and, if accepted, implementation of 
suggestions. In the limited period that the meetings were being ob- 
served (six months) acceptance was accorded to a proposal from the 
porters’ representative for minor structural alterations and re-deploy- 
ment of the entrance hall area; 2 recommendation from the domestic 
supervisor that nurses should issue patients with clean clothing in a 
rota to fit in with the hospital laundry programme; and a suggestion 
from the physiotherapist that a day clinic should be started for those 
patients not really needing to stay in hospital but still requiring 
physiotherapy. 

So far we have indicated the role of the hospital meetings in alleviat- 
ing stress in the nursing staff at a time of reappraisal of their function 
in the care of geriatric patients, and in obtaining and sustaining agree- 
ment from all grades of staff for the objectives and priorities of the 
hospital. As has often been emphasized, however, the hospital is a 
bureaucratic setting for a number of professional staff, and the loyalty 
of the professional to his professional association may conflict with his 
loyalty to the organization in which he is employed.16 The perception 
of such a conflict had been a factor in creating stress and tension in the 
nurses. It was resolved by their deciding in the course of discussions 
(apart from one nursé already mentioned) that there was in fact no 
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conflict between their professional responsibilities, and the new demands 
on them to help in re-enabling the elderly patients. They were no 
doubt helped to reach this conclusion because their nursing colleagues 
and superiors in the hospital hierarchy, the matron and assistant 
matrons, encouraged them to see their professional responsibilities in 
terms of re-enablement. In two other cases where there was a conflict 
of loyalties no such resolution was achieved. The physiotherapist and 
the occupational therapist on different occasions expressed clearly at 
a meeting the awareness that in teaching the simpler of their respective 
skills to the nursing personnel, who then carried them out with the 
patients, they were infringing the professional codes of their respective 
associations. In neither case was there any attempt by the meeting to 
deny the conflict, but both practitioners were assured that what they 
were doing in the hospital was in the best interests of the patients. The 
implication of this assurance was clearly that the professional codes, on 
this particular point at least were not in the best interests of the patients 
and every encouragement was given the practitioners to take sides with 
the hospital in this conflict. Only two individuals were concerned, and 
while each had the support of the other, neither was in close touch with 
other members of their respective professional associations. They were 
thus, as Goode has pointed out,!” more dependent on their employing 
organization and less dependent on their respective professional com- 
munities, Within the hospital, however, the role of the therapists was 
enhanced by the greater emphasis on physiotherapy and occupational 
therapy for the re-enablement of patients. The two practitioners there- 
fore found their commitment to the hospital policy rewarding in terms 
of increased status among the other members of the caring team. The 
ready reassurances from colleagues that they were right to accept the 
organizational goals despite the acknowledged conflict with their 
professional codes were a confirmation of their importance in promoting 
patient well-being which was the more readily acceptable because of 
the remoteness of their professional colleagues and associations. 

In the three areas of relieving stress, establishing agreement on goals, 
and claiming the loyalty of professional personnel, the hospital meeting 
was Carrying out a communication role. It was serving as a network for 
‘expressive’ communication, to use Etzioni’s description ‘to change and 
reinforce attitudes, norms and values’.18 The meetings also served as a 
focus for communicating knowledge by, for instance, recommending 
and showing relevant books or arranging visits of observation to other 
hospitals, or for speakers to be invited, for example, on speech therapy 
techniques. According to Etzioni, the pattern of communication (i.e., 
the opportunities for both expressive and instructional communication) 
and the direction of flow, upward, downward and/or horizontally 
among personnel is a major determinant of organizational effectiveness. 
Revans also considered that a good system of communication in hos- 
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pital was an important factor in efficient care and treatment of patients.19 
Although Etzioni recognizes that the amount of communication re- 
quired for effective operation of an organization will.depend on many 
factors, including the nature of the organizational goal and the level 
of training received by personnel before taking up post, he gives no 
empirical guide lines for an adequate communication system. 

In the hospital under study the communication system may be judged 
adequate by the test of recruiting and retaining staff over a period of 
transition. The higher rate of patient discharge to home or the com- 
munity is a further index of hospital efficiency, to be used with caution 
since no comparison was made of types of patients admitted before and 
after the transition period although there is nothing in the records to 
suggest any deliberate change in admission policy. As has been indicated, 
the meetings facilitated both expressive and instrumental communica- 
tion, and the flow was upward and downward (e.g., from ward sister 
to matron, or porter to hospital secretary, and reverse) ; and horizontal 
between all grades of nurses, and between different staffing structures 
(e.g., medical and administrative, or nursing and domestic). 

The proportion of the total hospital staff actually attending the 
meetings was small. It was said that no one wishing to attend would be 
refused but notice of the meetings was sent only to the hospital prin- 
cipals, the assistant matrons, nursing sisters, domestic supervisor, 
para-medical personnel, head porter and senior maintenance man, and 
attendance was in practice limited to these people. It was left io those 
attending to make such arrangements as they thought fit to represent 
the staff for whom they were responsible or disseminate information to 
them from the meetings. Observation showed that such arrangements 
were at best fitful and sometimes completely lacking so that there were 
gaps or blockages in the communications flow. None the less such 
communication as there was did appear to have encouraged in the 
staff as a whole, not only those attending the meetings, a confidence 
that each one mattered and had a contribution to make to the running 
of the hospital. For example, two auxiliary nurses were heard arranging 
over their coffee break to reorganize their hours between them to give 
extra cover to a hard-pressed ward. On another occasion, a ward sister 
and her ward housekeeper fixed up to spend an off-duty evening to- 
gether canvassing their locality to recruit more domestic workers for 
the hospital. 

It seems clear that the amount of communication facilitated by the 
meetings, the areas of concern included in the communications, and 
the range of participation, was sufficient to engender enthusiastic com- 
mitment and participation by a majority of staff, despite the quite 
large gaps in the formal communication system. These gaps appeared 
to be offset to some extent by the communal dining and coffee facilities 
for all grades of staff which encouraged informal exchange of views and 
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information, and by a scheme for in-service training and refresher 
courses for all nursing staff, especially auxiliaries. 

Turning from a consideration of the communication procedures 
which facilitated adaptation to changing hospital goals, we now con- 
sider features in the labour force itself. The personnel most affected by 
the change in emphasis from bed care to re-enablement were the 
nurses, and the two therapists. This represents an overwhelmingly 
female labour force with the vast majority being married women. 
Studies of the married woman in employment have often stressed the 
drawbacks of greater staff turnover, reduced ambition, higher ab- 
senteeism.20 The present study however suggests the possibility of 
greater adaptability among married than single female nurses and 
medical auxiliaries, which seemed to be linked with a high sense of 
commitment to the hospital. This may be explained in terms of a 
married woman having fewer career ambitions and being less anxious 
to safeguard promotion routes by sticking to traditional professional 
roles. She is, on the contrary, more concerned with job satisfaction in 
the present, and willing to adapt her practices to the goals of the 
hospital providing she sees the task as worthwhile, feels her efforts are 
being appreciated, and finds the hours and conditions compatible with 
her domestic obligations. Both the therapists mentioned above who 
accepted the hospital goals despite the conflict with professional norms 
were married women with part-time posts at the hospital that fitted in 
well with their family responsibilities. The hospital administration 
made considerable efforts to be considerate of their married women 
employees whether nursing, domestic or medical auxiliaries. There 
were no split duties as is common in many hospitals where there is a 
working day from say 7.30 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. with the hours 12-4 p.m. 
free; and weekend work was kept to a minimum. Nurses and domestics 
offering part-time services were welcome, and facilities existed to care 
for the staff’s young school children during school holidays. No doubt 
this consideration, added to the efforts to encourage staff involvement, 
contributed to the high sense of commitment among personnel reflected 
in levels of co-operation and the success in filling establishments. 

In analysing the features of the hospital which were conducive to a - 
successful change of emphasis, we have focussed on the communication 
system and the way in which it operated; and have indicated the possi- 
bility that the married female work force may have been particularly 
adaptable. One question that has not been considered, although it 
presented itself early in the study, is what was the agent of change as 
distinct from the process of implementation? As has been said, the 
senior consultant had for years been convinced of the importance of an 
emphasis on re-enablement. He had published articles to this effect, 
but seems to have taken no other steps to redirect the efforts of the 
hospital in which he worked. He was a man of considerable reputation 
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among his professional colleagues but neither his position in the hospital 
hierarchy nor the charisma of his professional reputation appears to 
have had much impact on the hospital staff. Only with the arrival of 
the second consultant, the secretary and the matron, were the views of 
the senior consultant implemented. As Etzioni has pointed out,? 
charisma, apart from being a purely personal quality, also attaches to 
certain offices, and to certain statuses such as a doctor or a professor. 

The principals in the hospital under study may therefore be seen as a 
team of organizational office-holders and professionals using the com- 
bined charisma of their offices and skills to pursue a common objective. 
Any personal charisma demonstrated by any member of the team 
would be a supporting factor in accomplishing the change, but not the 
total explanation. Respondents in interview mentioned the personality 
of only the matron when discussing possible explanations of the success- 
ful transition from bed care to re-enablement. It seems likely, therefore, 
that the agent of change was the combined charismatic influence of 
hospital secretary’s office, of the matron’s position and personality, and 
of the hospital status and professional skills of the consultants. Once the 
change was initiated, the mechanism of implementation appears to 
have been the hospital meeting as a communication hub. 

If this analysis is correct, the implications of the changes in the 
leadership mentioned at the beginning of this paper would seem to be 
that the mechanism for sustaining commitment to and involvement 
with the aim of re-enablement is already established but its continuing 
efficiency depends upon the participation in the communication 
system of the new principals. The only remaining principal is the 
hospital secretary and, as Etzioni argues,?? administrators in organiza- 
tions geared to professionals, such as hospitals and universities, are not 
appointed for their personal charisma nor is their office influence as 
great as the influence of the professionals. The hospital secretary cannot 
alone ensure the preservation of good communications, but must rely 
on the new matron, and the new professor of geriatrics, who has the 
influence of both his consultancy and professional status, and has 
stated his intention to pursue a policy of re-enablement. 

Unfortunately, even during the study, while the communication 
system was functioning most efficiently, it was not consciously valued 
by many of the participants as a key feature of the hospital organiza- 
tional structure. They welcomed the better staff co-operation and job 
satisfaction, indicated above, which resulted from the meetings, but 
had not analysed the role of the meetings in securing these benefits nor 
were they able to regard discussions and talking over problems and 
possible solutions as constructive work. There is a real risk, therefore, 
that the hospital’s very good communication system may be allowed to 
atrophy. If this happens, much of the staff commitment to the policy 
of re-enablement of geriatric patients may be dissipated, as a prime 
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function of the meetings was to reinforce and make explicit the hospital’s 
aims. Without the regular opportunities afforded by the communica- 
tion system to re-emphasize the priorities of care, the tendency of staff 
to take refuge in routine when goals are highly general or ambiguous” 
may mean the loss of the flexibility in staff deployment and practices 
which was central to the successful implementation of organizational 


change in the hospital under study. 
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Can there be a sociology of literature? 


When Dickens’ Rev. Mr Chadband says ‘What is terewth my friends? 
Is it a lie? O no! Let us be joyful,’ he is making the kind of comfortable 
and question-begging ellipse which characterizes most of the usage of 
the term ‘alienation’. When asking for its philosophical significance, 
one is told that it is a sociological, empirically available fact; when 
asking for the factual, social content, one is told that its meaning is 
philosophical. Alienation answers too many questions too many ways 
to be satisfactory; what was an interesting idea has taken on all the 
features of ‘terewth’. 

The problems of the Marxist (or should it be a Marxist?) approach, 
is that a debate on the Marxist interpretation of literature, as of any- 
thing else, is too likely to become merely a debate on the validity of 
Marxism—so that if ‘alienation’ is a useful substantive concept, then 
it will suffice to explain literature as well as all other human pheno- 
mena; ‘superstructure’ as well as ‘base’. Having accepted the coherence 
of ‘alienation’ we accept all the inbuilt assumptions that come with it, 
and in approaching literature simply select those key works which 
illustrate most cogently the truth (or terewth) of alienation—not a dis- 
honest process, of course, since clearly ‘alienation’ applies equally to 
all literary works: some just bring it out better than others. 

For Laurenson and Swingewood,! the literature of the twentieth 
century seems to be characterized by ‘alienism’ as much as was the 
nineteenth by ‘realism’ (or ‘bourgeois realism’). Descriptively these 
thumbnail labels do not convey very much, and for detailed analysis 
they are all but worthless. If Marx could work alienation out in 1844 
(Laurenson—-Swingewood explicitly base a large section of their book 
on the 1844 texts), why did it take the novelists almost another cen- 
tury? Why were the ‘realist? novelists so unaware of alienation, if it 
was so real? They were aware of suffering, of course, but from their 
bourgeois stronghold; yet now we are apparently able to see something 
the bourgeois realists couldn’t. Or are we? Oddly, the most pointed 
study of ‘alienation’ and ‘reification’ (Tolstoy’s Death of Ivan Ilyich)? is 
also a masterpiece of ‘bourgeois realism’. And Dostoevsky surely had 
some idea of what alienation was, even if he didn’t have the word; yet 
* Ivan Ruff, Undergraduate Student, L.S.E. 
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his conclusions were reactionary in the extreme. But I would not like 
to look Dostoevsky in the eye and point out to him that he was the 
victim of false consciousness. 

The first task in any sociology of the novel is to get away from facile 
stylistic_ideological correlations. Although the novel was the product 
of the ‘bourgeois epoch’, there is no way of correlating the novelist’s 
growing awareness of alienation (accepting Laurenson-Swingewood’s 
account that there was such a development) with formal or substantive 
changes in the novel itself. The stylistic innovators (Flaubert, James, 
Proust, Joyce, Woolf), as far as they had any socio-political attitudes, 
were reactionaries; their response to alienation was despair and with- 
drawal. Perhaps literary innovaticn is itself counter-revolutionary; we 
have Stalin’s authority to that effect, at any rate. But it would be pre- 
sumptuous to suggest that the only alternative to the ivory tower is 
Marxism; it may be suspected that Marxism is in fact another version 
of the same thing. 

‘Some of the best sociology is in novels’; that is an often-heard 
remark. But what then can a sociclogy of literature see itself as doing? 
To extend and deepen the awareness of a work not simply as a work, 
but as part of the ethos of its time; such a definition would no doubt be 
acceptable to Goldmann and Lukacs, as well as to Laurenson and 
Swingewood. It depends on one’s view of ‘ethos’. But Laurenson— 
Swingewood do not seem clear 2s to whether this is to supplement 
literary criticism, or to provide something otherwise not available to 
sociology. They concede that a sociology of literature has to be more 
than Marxist exegesis using novels merely as illustrations. But they 
seem uncertain what else, and we find outselves in a mixture of genres: 
biography, criticism, social and political diagnostics, history. And the 
problem is, if we are not merely looking for literary proofs of the im- 
manence of alienation, how do we distinguish between what is and 
what is not relevant, and for what purposes, in such an enquiry? 

Firstly, given that generalizations such as ‘bourgeois realism’ or ‘the 
decadent literature of a dying capitalism’ are not very useful, why do 
we choose to study one work rather than another? For its typicality? 
But then, typicality of what? And perhaps we had better leave Sartre 
and Camus, for example, alone, because they are ‘typical’ of nothing. 
Whereas Daphne du Maurier and Enid Blyton are representative of a 
genre including hundreds of publications, and any sociology of litera- 
ture will have—unenviable task—to find some way of dealing with 
them. 

Admitting for the sake of argument that some writers are more in- 
telligent than others (even Lenin could see that much), more ‘worth 
reading’, we have to realize that not only is a great novelist not only 
not typical of anything else, he is not always typical of himself. The 
forty years’ euvre of Henry James is not a unitary phenomenon to be 
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summed up under the word ‘Jamesian’, and then to be further assimi- 
lated into a sketch-history of the ‘decline of bourgeois realism’, or some 
such easy theory. The greater the writer, the more he tends to the 
condition of uniqueness. The only place in literature to which we can 
apply the ideal-type is the lower grades. We can talk about ‘light 
romantic fiction’ and safely assume that there is a large number of 
works, indistinguishable from each other, that would fall into that 
category. But that is about all; and even then, to say anything about 
‘popular’ literature, that was worth saying, we would need a perspec- 
tive capable of taking in more than just that. 

If literature is itself the product of alienation, if we say that all 
literature since Homer (and perhaps even in Homer’s time) has been 
infected by the alienation process, what alternative could we project 
for a ‘non-alienated’ age? If the uniqueness of the great writer is a 
symptom of alienation, and therefore invidious, are we still entitled to 
assume that if alienation were somehow identified and eliminated from 
human society, then there would be no more function or role for the 
writer other than to provide celebrations of the homogeneous non- 
alienated life? 

But outside the realm of fantasy, what could this possibly be? The 
nearest example we have to it in our own time is that of the ‘official 
Soviet novel’ (another reliable ideal-type), the definition of which was 
supplied by Stalin himself. But then, unless we write them off as 
fascist hyenas, western agents, or simply misguided littérateurs, what 
are we to make of Zamyatin, Pasternak, Dudintsev, Solzhenitsyn? If 
we say that they would be better writers through an acceptance of the 
(actual or potential) triumph of the proletariat, by making themselves 
the ‘voice of the people’, we are begging questions. Or would Lauren- 
son—Swingewood explain it by saying that Pasternak was the last 
stand of bourgeois symbolism, and Solzhenitsyn of bourgeois realism? 
But then Marxism becomes characterized more and more by a coela- 
canth outlook; the alienated bourgeois novelist is a kind of lumbering 
survival which in spite of its apparent vitality is doomed to extinction; 
its persistence is the result of a misreading of history—it should either 
evolve into a populist writer, or accept the fact that technically it has 
already become defunct. 

But then on what grounds can any literature be of interest to a 
Marxist critic, other than its ‘correct’ revolutionary content, its anti- 
alienationism? Do we have to take the poems of Mao as an apotheosis? 

It would seem to be worth considering that, in so far as ‘alienation’ 
means anything, it can be and has been dealt with by various authors, 
who did not derive from and were not impelled to Marxist conclusions 
or optimism about the facility of analysing or dealing with the problem. 
Our Mutual Friend’ came off the press almost coincidentally with Vol- 
ume I of Marx’s Kapital. And indeed there was an attempt in the 
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thirties to claim Dickens as an early Marxist-without-knowing-it; in 
those days they needed all the Marxists they could get. This imputation 
is hardly likely to be revived. But if ‘alienation’ means anything, 
Dickens cannot be excluded from a high degree of awareness of it. 

The ‘sociology of literature’ has been primarily Marxist in orienta- 
tion. It is a viewpoint which needs challenging, if only because one 
does not need Marxism to see that there is a relation between literature 
and society. The problem of any approach, Marxist or not, is that it is 
too easy to produce a merely superficial diagram of socio-literary 
development; e.g., obviously the printing press, the patron, the growth 
of the book market, made differences; obviously contemporary works 
reflect the conflicts of the contemporary world. But which conflicts; 
how are they reflected; what is reflected, and what is there in it for the 
reader? And why does such a study require Marx as an internal 
dynamic? Why not Marshall MacLuhan? Why either? 

A more modest approach is that represented by Robert Escarpit’s 
book,‘ a positivistic study based on cumulative quantifiable data con- 
cerning the publisher, the public, the social origins and range of 
appeal (i.e., sale) of the writer—everything, that is, except the text 
itself. This would be more properly called ‘literary sociology’, as 
Escarpit all but admits; cultural market research. But, with reference 
to the formidable (and unintentionally Swiftian) ‘Centre of Socio- 
logical Literary Facts’ at Bordeaux, he claims that ‘an authentic 
sociology of literature is being born’.5 We have to answer that ‘authen- 
tic? is a word with a lamentable pedigree in French thought, and that 
the genuine informative merits of Escarpit’s positivistic approach are 
vitally linked with the limitations of scope and modesty of ambition of 
that approach. Escarpit is essentially dealing with no more of the book 
than its covers. 

We have to be aware, for sociological or any other purposes, of 
literature as a technique of civilization, rather than simply as an 
instrument of disseminating information, making money, or of class 
repression. To claim a certain autonomy for the writer and his work 
is not to posit an entirely extra-social privileged area for him; but to 
state that there are sociological elements in all literary work is not to 
hand over the whole corpus of world literature for simplistic summary 
under a few vague heads such as that of ‘alienation’. That literature 
has reflected a break in cultural tradition can hardly be contested. It 
has reflected a number of such breaks. It may even have helped them 
on their way. The break in whose aftermath we still live (alienation 
is now 130 years old) is not simply that of the coming of industrial 
capitalism, but that of mass education, with the correlative prolifera- 
tion of the media, the ‘information explosion’ etc. The mediating point 
between the study of literature and that of society, is literacy. 

This is one of the looser words. Literacy is not simply ‘the ability to 
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read and write’; it is a question of ‘what’ and ‘how much’ and ‘what 
for’, and these qualifications indicate the complex of social forces 
which focus in words. Language, as Vico saw, is not a tool of culture; 
it zs culture. Consider the following from Gellner:6 


In modern societies, culture does not so much underline structure: 
rather, it replaces it. 


And again:” 


The minimum requirement for full citizenship, for effective moral 
membership of a modern community is literacy ... But only a 
nation-size educational system can produce such full citizens. 


If a sociology of literature can have any relevance and exploratory 
interest, this must be in relation to the sociology of education and to 
something else less easy to specify—‘moral density’ ?—is it accidental 
that Gellner’s ‘effective moral membership’ recalls Durkheim? It is in 
examining the symbiosis of the two meanings of ‘moral’ that a sociology 
of literature has its important future. 

To substantiate this, I quote the following from George Steiner:8 


Populist and mass technocracies are characterized by a semi-literacy. 
By a widely disseminated ability to read simple texts, and a corres- 
ponding inability to penetrate syntax to any but the shallowest 
reach (recent estimates put the literacy of more than one half of the 
adult population of the United States at the level of twelve-year- 
olds). Such semi- or sub-literacy is not being eradicated by mass 
schooling: it is being made politically and psychologically accept- 
able. 


Or as Andreski says of American (or Americanized) education:9 never 
before was so much spent on so many to produce so little. 

So what are the implications of what Steiner says—and the assertions 
of this article—for the notion of alienation? Unless we ignore the main 
content of literature, can we avoid the apprehension that language 
itself is élitist—or the fear that any attempt to level down linguistic 
differentiation, in the name of whatever social goal, will be, perhaps 
has already begun to be, socially disastrous? To debase words is to 
corrupt concepts; without concepts there is no vision; and ‘without 
vision the people perish’—the Old Testament, a textbook of survival 
if ever there was one, knew that. The point about 1984, pace Laurenson— 
Swingewood, is not that Orwell was wrong about the proles, but that 
he was frighteningly accurate about the social consequences of linguistic 
debasement. The alienation of the 1984 world is conceptual. This is 
where a sociology of literature will have to pivot eventually, and we 
should not let a determination to be democratic blind us to the possible 
evidence. 
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Fact in Fiction 


In recent years there has been increased discussion of the relation- 
ship between literature, particularly fiction, and society. Joan Rock- 
well’s contention is that literature does not ‘reflect’ or ‘arise from’ 
society, but is as much a functioning part of it as any social structure, 
institution or set of norms. This proposition opens up new paths of 
inquiry in both sociology and literary studies. The author relates 
fiction itself, its form and functions to various types of society, and 
makes use of literature to discuss society in three widely varying 
aspects—Negro slavery in the United States; matriarchy in Athens in 
the fifth century B.C.; and shifting values of spies in British fiction. 
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The scientific ethos: a clarification 


In a previous issue of this journal, Professor Rothman! provides an 
excellent critique of contemporary science, in which he outlines the 
components of the scientific ethos and forcefully argues that these basic 
values are widely transgressed. I quite agree with his argument. How- 
ever, his elaboration of one of the values comprising the scientific ethos 
is in error. Rothman, like many other sociologists of science before 
him, misinterprets the notion of disinterestedness. I therefore should 
like to clarify the concept. 

The scientific ethos has been traditionally analysed as comprising 
the following values: universalism, communism (or communalism), 
disinterestedness, organized (or systematic) scepticism, and ethical 
neutrality. The first four were established by Robert Merton,? the 
fifth was added by Bernard Barber.? Rothman provides an excellent 
summary of these components in his article. 

Rothman, however, defines disinterestedness as a subjective or 
individual motive. He writes, ‘... the value of disinterestedness 
prohibits the scientist from making the search for professional recogni- 
tion his explicit goal. It also prohibits active interest in doing research 
which would bring prestige or financial success in the lay community. 
The outcome of this value imperative is to limit the interest of scientists 
to research and discovery as an end, in and of itself.’4 Rothman then 
proceeds to argue, and rightly so, that contemporary scientists cannot 
be characterized as disinterested individuals. 

The definition of disinterestedness that Rothman employs is not 
peculiar, and has some heritage among sociologists of the area. Cot- 
grove, to whom Rothman responds, writes in the same vein: ‘‘‘Dis- 
interestedness” encourages “‘science for science’s sake” and condemns 
the search for personal profit.’5 

The widespread acceptance of this definition is probably due to its 
use by two important students of science (which provides a pertinent 
illustration for the sociology of knowledge). Norman Storer, in 1966, 
wrote: “This orientational norm, in its broadest interpretation, makes 
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it illicit for the scientist to profit personally in any way from his re- 
search. In Merton’s original delineation of disinterestedness he relates 
it almost exclusively to prohibiting the scientist from making the search 
for professional recognition his explicit goal.’6 

This interpretation may not have been first formulated by Bernard 
Barber, but his subscription to it and the importance of his work for 
sociologists studying science probably had great weight in establishing 
what is now the standard definition of disinterestedness. Barber, writing 
in 1952, relates the norm to Talcott Parsons’ ‘other-orientation’, and 
elaborates disinterestedness by contrasting ‘self-interest’ in the larger 
society to that in science. In so doing, he presents an image of the 
scientist prevalent during that period. Barber writes: 


But in science a different moral pattern prevails. These men are 
expected by their peers to achieve the self-interest they have in work- 
satisfaction and in prestige through serving the [scientific] commu- 
nity interest directly, and this is done through making contributions 
to the development of the conceptual schemes which are of the 
essence in science. . . . In science, however, the rules of the game for 
achieving success are different: they enjoin the individual to serve 
himself only by serving others.” 


While sociologists uniformly acknowledge their debt to Merton’s 
formulation of the scientific ethos, they have quite consistently mis- 
understood his discussion of disinterestedness; and it is Merton’s 
original formulation of that concept that is more fruitful than the one 
that has gained acceptance in its stead. By disinterestedness Merton 
does not refer to a personal or individual motive, but to an institu- 
tional attribute. To make this clear, and because the point has been so 
consistently misconstrued, I wish to quote from Merton at length. 


Science, as is the case with the professions in general, includes 
disinterestedness as a basic institutional element. Disinterestedness 
is not to be equated with altruism nor interested action with egoism. 
Such equivalences confuse institutional and motivational levels of 
analysis. A passion for knowledge, idle curiosity, altruistic concern 
with the benefit to humanity and a host of other special motives have 
been attributed to the scientist. The quest for distinctive motives 
appears to have been misdirected. It is rather a distinctive patiern of 
institutional control of a wide range of motives which characterizes the 
behaviour of scientists. [Italics in the original.] For once the institution 
enjoins disinterested activity, it is to the interest of scientists to con- 
form on pain of sanctions and, in so far as the norm has been inter- 
nalized, on pain of psychological conflict. 

The virtual absence of fraud in the annals of science, which appears 
exceptional when compared with the record of other spheres of 
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activity, has at times been attributed to the personal qualities of 
scientists. By implication, scientists are recruited from the ranks of 
those who exhibit an unusual degree of moral integrity. There is, in 
fact, no satisfactory evidence that such is the case; a more plausible 
explanation may be found in certain distinctive characteristics of 
science itself. Involving as it does the verifiability of results, scientific 
research is under the exacting scrutiny of fellow-experts. Otherwise 
put... the activites of scientists are subject to rigorous policing, to a 
degree perhaps unparalleled in any other field of activity. The 
demand for disinterestedness has a firm basis in the public and test- 
able character of science and this circumstance, it may be supposed, 
has contributed to the integrity of men of science. There is competi- 
tion in the realm of science, competition which is intensified by the 
emphasis on priority as a criterion of achievement, and under com- 
petitive conditions there may well be generated incentives for 
eclipsing rivals by illicit means. But such impulses can find scant, 
opportunity for expression in the field of scientific research. Cultism, 
informal cliques, prolific but trivial publications—these and other 
techniques may be used for self-aggrandizement. But, in general, 
spurious claims appear to be negligible and ineffective. The trans- 
lation of the norm of disinterestedness into practice is effectively 
supported by the ultimate accountability of scientists to their 
compeers. The dictates of socialized sentiment and of expediency 
largely coincide, a situation conducive to institutional stability. 

In this connection, the field of science differs somewhat from that 
of other professions. The scientist does not stand vis-a-vis a lay clientele 
in the same fashion as do the physician and lawyer, for example. 
The possibility of exploiting the credulity, ignorance and dependence 
of the layman is thus considerably reduced. Fraud, chicane and 
irresponsible claims (quackery) are even less likely than among the 
‘service’ professions. To the extent that the scientist-layman relation 
does become paramount, there develop incentives for evading the 
mores of science. The abuse of expert authority and the creation of 
pseudo-sciences are called into play when the structure of control 
exercised by qualified compeers is rendered ineffectual.’ 


The institutional goal of science is the extension of certified know- 
ledge.® Science can be described as disinterested to the extent that its 
labourers direct themselves toward this goal and actually generate 
information applicable to this goal. Production toward the goal, 
however, is not assured by the good faith of the worker; it is assured by 
the institutional pressure of surveillance, and this is the point Merton 
cares to emphasize. The concept of disinterestedness, then, really 
embraces two ideas; more exactly, it describes a relationship. Dis- 
interestedness is defined as a specific set of means (the institutional 
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pressure of surveillance) which generates or protects the desired end 
(the extension of certified knowledge). The means is crucial to the end, 
and cannot be separated from that end without jeopardizing it. The 
extension of certified knowledge, therefore, requires surveillance by 
fellow scientists, surveillance to assure that faulty or fraudulent claims 
‘do not enter the canons of science’. 

This concept is far more fruitful than that of subjective motivation 
(which has come to play the tired straw man for several studies). 
Emphasizing the role of surveillance, it suggests at least two questions 
that have become prominent over the last decade (Merton’s paper was 
written in 1942): what consequences might follow when surveillance 
becomes inoperative or compromised!®; under what circumstances 
might surveillance actually thwart the goal of extending knowledge, 
i.e., be dysfunctional. u 7 

Surveillance i is a crucial component of Merton’s disinterestedness. 
So long as surveillance is operating, science can be described as dis- 
interested. This has little to do with whether the individual scientist 
is disinterested. Individual scientists might very well be preoccupied 
with financial gain, prestige, cr career over the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake; so long as other scientists review and validate their 
work, science is characterized as being disinterested. 

Furthermore, it can now be seen that surveillance (hence disin- 
terestedness) is directly related to the remaining three norms Merton 
identified. Surveillance and disinterestedness are jeopardized when open 
communication with the validating science community is impeded 
(communism), and when scientists cease or become reluctant about 
challenging the findings or conclusions of others (organized scepticism 
and universalism). Defined as personal motive, disinterestedness is 
little more than one among a group of values. Following Merton’s 
original intention, disinterestecness ties the remaining norms together, 
and becomes dependent on their proper functioning. 

I would urge students of the area to re-examine the concept of 
disinterestedness, and to rescind its current usage. The current usage 
is not helpful for descriptive purposes, is of little relevance for prescrip- 
tive purposes (i.e., as ideal behaviour), and was not the definition its 
formulator elaborated. 
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Despite the growing interest in the sociology of knowledge, we have as yet 
no methods for observing or explaining changes in knowledge over time, 
such as advances or setbacks. Ironically enough, this gap is most conspicuous 
in respect of sociological knowledge itself. Earlier enquiries into ‘continuities’ 
in social research, initiated by R. K. Merton and P. F. Lazarsfeld around 
1950, have long since been given up. What went wrong? Recently a world- 
wide investigation by Unesco has revived the problem by giving it a broader 
perspective. The results are evaluated in Lazarsfeld’s Main Trends in Socio- 
logy, a slim volume packed with information and stimulating ideas. A brief 
review could not do justice to the complexity of the more basic issues raised 
in this study. 

One of these is that notwithstanding the impressive increase of socio- 
logical concepts and observations in numerous fields and across many 
countries, the notion of changes over time is still unclear. For instance, most 
sociologists would admit that discontinuities rather than significant ‘trends’ 
are characteristic of the discipline. Many would admit too that the reason 
for this is the uncertainty of the technical criteria by which we assess socio- 
logical competence, validity, accuracy, reliability, etc. These shortcomings, 
outwardly connected with empirical methods, may be traced back further 
to inadequacies of sociological theory (cf. the central chapter, “The Quest for 
Theory’, in Lazarsfeld’s enquiry). The statistical notion of ‘trends’ implies a 
quantitative dimension which throughout the book is projected into highly 
complex clusters of concepts, precepts, images, procedures and analytical 
systems. We can see this in the abundant use of frequency assessments such 
as the ‘prevailing’, ‘increasing’ or ‘decreasing’ occurrence of certain types of 
sociological thought (pp. 8, 9, 20, 37, 53, 65, 77, 95). At the same time the 
author finds himself forced to supplement the quantitative description by 
evaluative judgments: ‘relevant’, ‘influential’, ‘dominating’, ‘significant’, 
‘important’, etc. (pp. 9, 23, 40, 49, 77, 83). As a result one gets the im- 
pression that particular schools, like functionalism or Marxism, have not 
only outwardly expanded but also grown in ‘importance’. The difficulty 
with this method is how to separate any distinctively cognitive as opposed to 
the normative ingredients of trends. After all, the manifest expansion of a 
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given theoretical system might merely mean that a particular systematic 
bias has unnoticeably become more widely accepted. If so, we would have 
to enquire into the historical forces which might explain why fundamental 
changes of that kind have occurred. We would want to know also whether 
they have led to specifiable improvements or distortions in terms of corres- 
ponding cognitive developments. 

The implied distinction between normative base and cognitive super- 
structure links the ‘Main Trends’ with the traditional sociology of know- 
ledge.! Lazarsfeld offers a significant contribution to this approach, notably 
in the context of national and cultural variations in empirical social research 
(pp. 65-76). It is to be expected, moreover, that the most crucial impact of 
the book as a whole on current thought will be a distinctive advance in that 
direction. The extent to which this prospect can materialize will however 
depend on a number of new problems which are as yet unsolved. The most 
serious of these concerns the danger of unrecognized circular arguments 
which are bound to occur as soon as the normative/cognitive antinomy is 
projected into a sociological analysis of sociological ‘knowledge’.2 To grasp 
the importance and the difficulty of the problem it is well to remember that 
in the past, from Marx onwards, this circularity was always fortuitously 
avoided by concealed restrictions. In every phase of its development the 
sociology of knowledge was strictly confined to the analysis of nonsociological 
claims to knowledge, e.g. metaphysical, historical, political, economic and 
scientific claims. Clearly the moment we turn to sociological claims to know- 
ledge such restrictions are abandoned. 

A relatively simple way of elucidating this issue is to use T. Kuhn’s 
familiar terminology, stripped of unnecessary controversies, as a point of 
departure. It is essentially a sociological terminology, concerned with the 
relation between normative and cognitive developments in the exact 
sciences. According to Kuhn the emergence of a ‘ruling paradigm’ depends 
on the formation of an axiomatic theory capable of ‘integrating’ apparently 
conflicting research findings into a single coherent system of general ex- 
planatory concepts. Ideally it should be a system grounded in normative 
premises which during the ruling period remain invisible to the members of 
the community of scholars and thus can be taken for granted. To what 
extent this is similar in the history of sociology is open to doubt. Nevertheless 
one might at least tentatively argue that around 1950, after a confused 
struggle of three or four decades, a dominant paradigmatic theory, usually 
associated with ‘functionalism’, did in fact materialize. That theory was 
focussed on processes of primary socialization through which ‘value-orienta- 
tions’ are internalized. The hidden presuppositions of the theory eventually 
manifested themselves as an intrinsic bias towards the central values of 
Western industrial society. 

In retrospect this is today very obvious. Yet nobody seems to have noticed 
that there was another paradigmatic development. Independent of the 
explicit general theory of socialization and roughly simultaneously, an im- 
plicit unstated theoretical system had emerged which also was equipped with 
explanatory, i.e. integrative powers. This development made its appearance 
in the manner by which sampling survey methods were adapted to speci- 
fically sociological problems. The successful adaptation came about entirely 
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by trial and error, roughly between 1920 and 1950, spread as it was over 
countless surveys concerned with poverty, delinquency, public opinion, 
market behaviour and so on. Unbeknown to the researchers, a standardized 
repertoire of major explanatory variables was gradually established, such as 
age, sex, occupation, level of education, ethnic origin, etc. Today all this is 
well known. But the really astonishing thing was that the implicit empirically 
generated theory in no way competed with the explicit axiomatic theory. A 
number of statistical innovations had made it possible to manipulate each of 
the basic variables so as to extricate from the flow of data solely the socializa- 
tion-specific aspects of social behaviour, uncontaminated by biological, 
economic or technological components. Consequently, far from being com- 
petitive the two paradigmatic systems reinforced each other in terms of their 
identical value premises. 

The foregoing sketch may be taken as a simplified illustration of one 
normative trend covering the period from about 1920 to 1950. The exercise 
would have to be extended backward and forward to arrive at a complete 
long-term trendline. For lack of space the abbreviated example must suffice 
to show that a sociology-of-knowledge approach, combined with a develop- 
mental perspective, offers interesting possibilities without getting at once 
entangled in the sociological circle. 

What happens when we leave the safe ground of strictly normative 
criteria? In the natural sciences the lack of a precise differentiation between 
normative and cognitive trends is easily acceptable because the long-term 
growth of cumulative knowledge can be treated as unproblematic. Not so in 
sociology; we shall need therefore some sort of clues for locating such know- 
ledge, if indeed it exists. What is as yet unexplored and scarcely understood 
are the precise intersections between the normative and the potentially 
cognitive properties of a given paradigm or ruling school. Without over- 
simplifying more than is inevitable, let us say that the integrative effects of a 
dominant theory derive from its capacity of establishing relatively stable 
connections between concepts. Connections are stable when the concepts 
share one and the same normative fundament, as for instance the basic 
values of a social group or culture. To some extent the normative kernel of 
a set of concepts acts like a magnet in attracting compatible or repelling 
incompatible pieces of cognitive evidence. The characteristic feature of the 
social sciences, and especially of sociology, is that the cognitive sphere of 
theoretical concepts is diffused and vague. There is no obvious link with 
testable ‘research findings’ in the conventional sense.‘ It is therefore under- 
standable that sociological theories have a tendency to overreach themselves 
in their cognitive capacities. The intrinsic vagueness surrounding them not 
only makes excessive claims to knowledge possible, but also encourages such 
claims. The history of the development of theoretical systems shows abund- 
antly an inescapable proliferation of apparent increases in social knowledge. 
As regards the contemporary situation, Lazarsfeld’s report demonstrates on 
page after page that always for each problem there are too many and too 
easy answers. Thus the requirement of identifying the normative basis of 
paradigmatic trends, though indispensable, is only a preliminary device. 
The next step must be to find a way of coping with the overproduction of 
potentially cognitive components of theory. At this point it may be possible 
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to argue that in recognizing the very fact of excessive cognitive claims, the 
proper remedy would be to attempt the opposite. Instead of vainly searching 
for positive, substantive or lasting knowledge, we should look for methods to 
detect cognitive errors. This still seems an unmanageably large objective. 
But since we are concerned only with relative changes through time, and 
within that perspective only with concept connections, the question can be 
reduced accordingly. Furthermore we know already that the normative 
ingredients of a given trend must be kept constant as far as possible. So what 
we are actually looking for are cognitive connections between concepts 
which in the course of time manifest themselves as premature, overstated, 
misleading, shallow or too rigid. If at first sight this seems an unusual 
undertaking for which no guidance from previous work is available, a more 
incisive term would be to speak of ‘spurious’ connections. For this gives us a 
useful analogy borrowed from the more tangible context of false associations 
between statistical variables. 

A provisional indicator of spurious connections is the conventional use of 
hybrid junctures between sets of concepts. Hybrid constructions have been 
current throughout the history of sociology, seemingly without causing 
difficulties. This can be noticed in the fluency with which even today we 
speak of ‘socio-economic’, ‘socio-political’, ‘socio-technological’, ‘socio- 
psychological’, ‘socio-cultural’, ‘socio-linguistic’ and similarly eclectic prob- 
lem areas. It is generally overlooked that these terms are meaningless. They 
over-extend the sociological paradigm into other disciplines where its central 
concepts and methods cannot possibly become assimilated. While hybrid 
constructions are a useful clue for spurious concepts in the case of very large 
and vague problem areas, intensive investigations will be needed to get hold 
of the more intricate effects. I know of only one specialized study which is 
sufficiently penetrating to point the way in the right direction. This is an 
article by J. A. Smyth’ which illustrates how an apparently well established 
domain of social knowledge may in fact be ‘unobtainable’. Briefly it is a 
critique of remarkably successful surveys based on the familiar NORC 
scale of occupational prestige ratings resulting in exceptionally high correla- 
tions of intertemporal and cross-cultural scales. Smyth shows concretely that 
no maiter how one would design the allegedly ‘social’ scales, the respondents 
cannot possibly avoid infusing into their answers the knowledge they already 
have of another scale at the back of their minds, an economic scale related 
to income and wealth differentials. Adapted to our purposes this means that 
the concept of ‘occupational prestige’ is a hybrid construction which super- 
ficially connects incommensurable clusters of knowledge. The example 
suggests therefore that the hallmark of a cognitive conceptual error is that it 
must be unavoidable. 

It will be noticed I have successively removed a number of interlocked 
deceptions which interfere with an adequate notion of cognitive trends. The 
last point, the question of unavoidable errors, presents the most difficult 
problem of all. At the moment it is no more than a residual that is left over 
after the more obvious deceptions have been eliminated. Tentatively we 
might clarify this point as follows. A crucial aspect in the construction of 
theories is that specialized theorists are no less involved in observing and 
interpreting their own society or culture than are empirical researchers. The 
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procedure which theorists are using to invent and to connect concepts is in 
that sense always a form of macro-participant observation. If there are any 
knowledge-like ingredients in the concepts at all, they must ultimately 
originate from a pre-existing reservoir of pragmatic experience, often mis- 
leadingly described as ‘common sense’ knowledge. What is important here is 
the possibility that the pragmatic undercurrent is itself subject to long-term 
developments.6 Once again this can best be seen in low-level theorizing 
which is generated by empirical methods: answers to questionnaires and 
data from official statistics are wholly dependent on knowledge already 
available in the context of practical affairs. Here we have cognitive pro- 
cesses which are sufficiently independent of the observer’s conceptual con- 
structions to lead to the kind of unavoidable and enduring errors mentioned 
earlier on. Inevitably this is less clear, but potentially similar, at the level of 
high-level conceptualizations. The similarity rests on the fact that all socio- 
logical theorizing is a form of observation and that therefore all connections 
between concepts are primarily observer-induced and consequently may, 
under appropriate circumstances, come up against real cognitive errors. 
These are the nearest sociological equivalent to severe anomalies in the 
natural sciences. It is possible then that a paradigmatic system produces in 
the end an agglomeration of recalcitrant problems which are insoluble 
within the boundaries of its own normative premises. 

Whichever way one tries to clarify the construction of trends, beneath the 
surface of an apparent growth in sociological knowledge there looms the 
difficulty of imputation. How much of what we seem to know is in fact 
created by spurious connections between concepts, and how much is in- 
dependent of the observer’s inventions and may eventually be imputed to 
long-run changes in the real world? These are the basic issues which make 
the goal of Lazarsfeld’s ‘Main Trends’ as yet unobtainable. But at least we 
can see from his explication that a sharp demarcation between the norma- 
tive and the cognitive ingredients of sociological trends is illusory. For the 
question ‘what is sociological knowledge’ is itself a sociological question. At 
the most we may be able to narrow down the problem to more manageable 
lines of enquiry. A few clues how'to do this are already available. (1) The 
outward expansion of certain schools relative to others should not be taken 
as an indicator of significant trends. (2) Instead we should concentrate on 
the paradigmatic development of the dominant school. (3) Given such a 
perspective, it is less deceptive to look for identifiable cognitive errors than 
trying to articulate positive achievements in terms of cumulative ‘sub- 
stantive’ knowledge. (4) Ofsuch errors only those will be relevant to develop- 
mental trends that can be brought down to the insuperable limitations of 
pragmatic knowledge at a given stage of social change. 

Other methods of moving in this fashion from external to successively 
more reliable trend indicators will have to be explored. Provided it is borne 
in mind that the statistical concept of trends is in the present context no 
more than a suggestive image, and not a measuring device, it does offer 
considerable scope for explicating the boundaries of sociological knowledge 
more clearly than has hitherto been possible. The lasting importance of 
Lazarsfeld’s exposition is therefore that it compels us to confront funda- 
mental methodological issues which can no longer be evaded. 
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Reflections on the Causes of Human 
Misery and Upon Certain Proposals 
to Eliminate Them 

Barrington Moore, Jr. Allen Lane The 


Penguin Press 1973 201 pp. £3°50 


One hesitates to say this about a work by 
the author of The Origins of Dictatorship 
and Democracy, but it cannot be helped: 
these Reflections do not cut at all deep. 
Their main interest lies in what they 
demonstrate of the limitations of a cer- 
tain kind of American liberal-radicalism 
(there is no precise label for the position 
and Barrington Moore himself occasion- 
ally describes it as ‘liberalism-with-a- 
difference’). To speak of its limitations 
is not to decry its virtues: when, in par- 
ticular, account is taken of the extremely 
backward ideological and political 
American context in which it must be 
situated, that position stands out as 
humane, rational, well-meaning and 
progressive. But however unintention- 
ally, Barrington Moore shows well how 
inadequate this is; or rather, not per- 
haps so unintentionally. For one of the 
features of the work is its ready, almost 
complacent view that nothing much is 
likely to be done about the very large 
evils which await remedy; and that 
many of the proposed cures may be as 
bad as the disease. On occasion, there 
is something rather too complacent 
about this, which suggests a corduroy- 
jacket-and-brandy style of writing and 
thinking, elegiac, valedictory and com- 
Sortable. 

There are however more substantial 
(though related) difficulties which con- 
cern the three questions which a book 
such as this must confront, namely the 
questions of diagnosis, of remedy, and 


of the agencies whereby the remedy or 
remedies may be effected. As far as 
diagnosis goes, the author sees the 
causes of human misery as the ravages 
of war; poverty, hunger and disease; 
injustice and oppression; and persecution 
for dissident beliefs. It is an unexception- 
able list, too unexceptionable in fact, 
since the agreement which it is likely to 
elicit will obscure the disagreements 
about the causes of the causes. Thus, 
almost half of the book is devoted to an 
examination of the degree to which the 
‘predatory democracy’ of the United 
States is responsible for, and depends 
upon, the perpetuation of some of the 
world’s major ills. Barrington Moore 
comes to the conclusion that there are 
‘no grounds for complacency about the 
historical and current role of the United 
States in world affairs’; but that the 
radical indictment of that country is 
either wide of the mark or exaggerated. 
Even though some of the points ad- 
vanced in the course of the argument are 
interesting enough, the analysis does not 
get very far. Caution and tentativeness 
are admirable qualities, but they can be 
overdone. 

As for remedies, these are mainly 
concerned with the condition of America 
itself, though they are of wider applica- 
tion. Barrington Moore wants a lot of 
good things: that civil liberties should 
be protected against arbitrary authority; 
that there should be more participation 
in the political process by those whom 
the process affects; that military ex- 
penditure should go down by at least 
two-thirds; that there should be a whole- 
sale redirection of scientific effort towards 
humane ends; that there should be an 
end to slums and deprivation; and so on, 
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All this is fine. But one can’t help 
feeling that it is a rag-bag of good liberal 
ideas rather than a seriously thought-out 
programme; and the suspicion is in- 
creased when one comes across the 
formulation that ‘some forms of de- 
industrialization may have to be part of 
any programme, liberal or radical—or a 
mixture of the two—for altering Ameri- 
can society’. The point would seem to 
be sufficiently far-reaching to receive 
rather more precise and extended treat- 
ment than it does here. 

More important than any criticism of 
specific proposals which Barrington 
Moore advances is the question of the 
chances of their being realized, and by 
whom. On this, he is very loose indeed. 
At one moment, ‘the weakness of the 
demand for change or its lack of political 
effect, begins to look like a key aspect of 
the whole problem of predatory demo- 
cracy’; and ‘the main preoccupation of 
most people is likely to remain, as usual, 
with private concerns’. Indeed, ‘I will 
say flatly that I do not think that the 
general prospect of liberalism-with-a- 
difference is in the cards that history 
will deal the United States’ (an interest- 
ing and, in the context, significant 
metaphor). Yet, we are also assured 
that ‘it is not altogether possible to rule 
out the prospect that in a program of 
liberalism-with-a-difference there could 
be sufficient attraction for enough people 
to mount an effective challenge to the 
status quo’; and we are also reminded 
that the prospect of radical change does 
not deserve ‘the curt dismissal that un- 
fortunately so often substitutes for 
serious analysis’. But isn’t it fair to ask 
whether all this is not a substitute for 
serious analysis? And since Barrington 
Moore is so distinguished and acute a 
social historian and sociologist, it seems 
equally pertinent to suggest that the 
reason for the weakness of his analysis of 
contemporary America and of the world’s 
ills has much to do with his whole 
approach to these problems. In this as 
in other instances, liberalism, with or 
without a difference, is not enough. 

Ralph Miliband 
University of Leeds 
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Psychoanalysis and Feminism 
Juliet Mitchell Allen Lane the Penguin 


Press 1974 xxiii + 456 pp. £4 


This somewhat unlikely book is an 
attempt to restore the psychoanalytic 
model of feminine personality to its 
former grandeur. As a feminist re- 
vitalization of Freudian theory, Juliet 
Mitchell’s book deserves serious atten- 
tion from all who use Freudian concepts 
or approaches. Those whose particular 
interest is the formation of gender 
differences in personality and behaviour 
will find its arguments relevant, if con- 
troversial. For those whose concern is 
specifically the situation of women, it 
must be said that the order of terms in 
the title is correct; though a dialogue is 
maintained between the two themes, the 
book has more to say about psycho- 
analysis than it has about feminism, 

Psychoanalysis and Feminism is divided 
into four sections. In part I, Mitchell 
reanalyses the basic cornerstones of 
Freudian theory. Her proposition is that 
Freud has been popularized and mis- 
interpreted beyond all recognition. Con- 
cepts such as ‘penis envy’ and the 
‘Oedipus complex’ were originally, she 
says, deployed in an attempt to compre- 
hend the psychology of women in a 
sexually divisive society. Freud dis- 
sected and labelled the psychic pheno- 
mena he encountered in his patients 
without implying that the psychologies 
of all women should necessarily follow 
the same pattern. 

The second section examines the 
radical psychotherapies of Wilhelm 
Reich and R. D. Laing, contending that 
these are less radical than they appear 
to be. Mitchell argues that the vocabu- 
lary of protest these therapists bequeath 
serves to obscure a defective analytic 
model. By denying the existence of the 
unconscious, Reich and Laing are guilty 
of grounding psychology in the sociology 
of the family; Laing’s particular dis- 
missal of the importance of infancy 
counts as an additional failure. 

Juliet Mitchell next considers the long 
tradition of feminist objections to Freud, 
dating from Simone de Beauvoir’s The 
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Second Sex (and before that, in England, 
Viola Klein’s The Feminine Character). 
The militant anger with which most 
feminists have criticized Freud’s ana- 
lysis of femininity was what motivated 
Mitchell to write her book in the first 
place. Her conclusion is that what the 
Freud feminists have inherited is ‘a long 
way off centre’. This would not matter 
if the true Freud were as incapable of 
understanding women as the popular- 
ized version; but since Mitchell’s main 
thesis is that Freud’s model zlone en- 
ables us to comprehend the psychology 
of women in patriarchal culture—the 
origins of women’s secondary status in 
society—a reinstatement of this model 
to the heart of the feminist debate is 
critical. 

‘Patriarchal’ is the key word. In the 
last part of the book Mitchell asserts 
(invoking Engels and Lévi-Strauss) that 
all human culture is, by definition, 
patriarchal; the authoritarian, anti- 
women family constellation of turn-of- 
the-century Vienna from which Freud’s 
patients came is merely a particular 
version of a general pattern; hence 
Freud’s work has a universal relevance. 
- This is the least satisfactory section of the 
book. Though the lack of empirical 
evidence and the (often implicit) criti- 
cism of the sociologist’s preoccupation 
with specific social realities are prob- 
lems throughout, they crystallize in these 
final pages: more thorough documenta- 
tion and a more precise definition of 
terms would be needed before the claim 
of universal ‘patriarchy’ could be 
accepted. In the earlier parts discussing 
Freud, Reich and Laing, Juliet Mitchell 
is on much more secure ground. 


Ann Oakley 


Comparative Organizations: the 
Results of Empirical Research 
W. V. Heydebrand (ed.) Prentice Hall 


1973 571 pp. n/p. 


This is a volume which adds to the 
mounting literature on the science of 
organizations—those ‘concrete social 


structure(s) formally established (in- 
corporated, chartered) for the purpose 
of achieving specific objectives.’ The 
editor has dedicated his effort to en- 
couraging students to pursue compara- 
tive organizational analysis in order to 
escape the confines of the historically 
specific case study approach without 
departing too far from concrete reality. 
He prescribes studies which include 
three main elements: ‘(1) a large num- 
ber of separate, concrete organizational 
units in which (2) there is a significant 
amount of variation in the observed 
variables and which (3) contain theoreti- 
cally significant and empirically measur- 
able dimensions which can be said to 
explain the observed variation.’ 

But there is to be no slavish obeisance 
before the computer, although it is 
acknowledged as the tool which has made 
such studies possible. Measurement for 
measurement’s sake is to be avoided. 
The analysis of organizations to be 
fruitful must be linked with ‘the frame- 
work of a general—perhaps critical— 
theory of society’, The introduction 
momentarily leads one to believe that 
Heydebrand is making a plea for 
analyses couched in historicity and sub- 
jectivity. ‘Organizations are made up 
of competing groups with frequently 
divergent and conflicting interests ... 
political and administrative questions 
are constantly raised in terms of each 
other.’ Organizations then are socially 
constructed and people attach varying 
meanings to them. Professionalization 
and bureaucratization are social pro- 
cesses which can be seen as tactics and 
strategies in class-structured societies, 

Throughout the set of thirty readings, 
however, we find that both historicity 
and subjectivity are generally missing 
dimensions, Just occasionally, following 
Blau’s prescription (Reading 29) to go 
beyond the empirical data, Heydebrand 
in his own papers (Readings, 1, 7 and 13) 
discusses professionalization and bureau- 
cratization in human terms and not just 
as operationalized concepts. In them the 
problem of control—individuals and 
groups trying to impose their own mean- 
ings on organizations, seeking to control 
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the social institutions of which they are 
part—assumes some importance. Thus 
the discussion of professional autonomy 
for a moment breaks away from data on 
the proportion of staff who hold gradu- 
ate qualifications, the number of levels 
in the bureaucratic hierarchy and the 
relative proportions of administrative 
and clerical staff, to suggest that perhaps 
we should be more interested in the 
control of knowledge. ‘Information, 
knowledge, truth . . . become commodi- 
ties which can be manipulated to a large 
extent by organizational control of their 
complexity, validity (or “value’’) accessi- 
bility and availability’. But, unfortun- 
ately, nobody has any data on this. It 
would not be easy to quantify such 
tactics. 

In the end the book celebrates 
quantification and we are left with 
interesting discussions of structural con- 
ditions devoid of human content. We 
are shown that by the Aston method and 
variations on the same theme we can 
depict elegantly and mathematically the 
underlying dimensions of structure in 
different types of organizations. We 
learn somewhat doubtfully that by 
studying organizations of different size 
at time A, we can make assumptions 
about changing structural conditions 
as an organization grows between times 
B and C. The book, too, seems dedicated 
more to helping managers choose the 
structural conditions which will make 
their organizations more effective and 
efficient, than to elucidating the links 
between organizations and the society of 
which they are part in any critical sense. 
Goals, ideologies and meanings remain 
implicit—even in a study of the participa- 
tion of U.S. and U.S.S.R. delegates in 
international non-governmental agen- 
cies. This book is a good illustration of 
the problem of using empirical analysis 
without a careful articulation of all the 
theoretical objectives. In that sense it 
can be extremely useful in giving stu- 
dents a resource for learning in the 
sociology of organizations, 

Dennis Warwick 
University of Leeds 
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The Sense of God. 
John Bowker Oxford University Press 


1973 237 pp £5 (41°75 paperback) 


A brief review cannot do justice to this 
exciting book, and a lengthy one could 
only be undertaken by a reviewer com- 
petent in sociology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, information theory and pheno- 
menology, for Dr Bowker invokes in his 
argument work at the frontier of all these 
disciplines. Of necessity I must here 
limit my comments to the overall plan 
of the book and to the particular chapter 
on the sociology of religion. The latter 
forms part of a sequence in which the 
author criticizes all forms of the reduc- 
tionist argument with regard to ‘senses 
of God’, and turns the tables on their 
proponents by pressing the view that the 
methods and aims of sociology, psycho- 
logy and the rest cannot avoid ontological 
questions, or if they do, shirk necessary 
issues. 

In respect of the sociology of religion 
he attempts this by a critique of Durk- 
heim (via the work of Swanson) and 
Berger. He shows that Swanson can 
establish only imperfect correlations 
between social structure and objects of 
religious belief, and notes that Berger 
shifts his ground from cultural relativity 
and the view that men ‘pour meaning 
into the world’, to an assertion that men 
receive from the world certain ‘signals of 
transcendence that appear to point 
beyond natural reality’. From these two 
examples Bowker argues that ‘far from 
[their discipline] dissolving the possible 
reality of reference of the term “God”, 
[it] actually seems to demand a return 
to that possibility if sense is to be made 
of [its] own evidence.’ Mutatis mutandis, 
this conclusion holds, in his view, for the 
other disciplines considered. He readily 
recognizes that this possibility cannot be 
of any help to the sociologist (or psycho- 
logist, etc.) unless the theologian can 
‘specify what would count as an effect of 
the claimed object of belief, and where 
such an effect can be discerned’. Though 
he admits, even stresses, that this task 
has not yet been accomplished by the 
theologians, he seems to think it a pos- 
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sible one, despite the failures of the past. 
On his view, ‘failure’ is probably the 
wrong word, for he adverts at many 
points in his argument to a develop- 
mental view of men’s ‘senses of God’, in 
which there is an indefinite regression of 
the concept ‘God’, as human experience 
demands constantly renewed cognitive 
mapping. Our cognitive maps now in- 
clude, for example, sociology, psycho- 
logy and information theory, as well as 
natural science. As the theologians’ ‘sense 
of God’ had to take account of the latter, 
both in recognizing its achievements and 
showing their limits, so it must now 
attempt a similar task in respect of the 
social sciences. The present work is to be 
complemented by a study of theistic 
traditions, in which the author will pre- 
sumably explain further his develop- 
mental standpoint, and attempt to take 
the ‘sense of God’ a step further, in ful- 
filment of the task he has set to the 
theologians. Until then judgment must 
be suspended on what theology can be 
usefully offered to the sociologist in help- 
ing him ‘to make sense of his own evi- 
dence’. 
Betty R. Scharf 
LSE, 


Introduction to Social Movements 
John Wilson Basic Books 1973 369 pp. 
£4'80 


The sociology of social movements will 
never be the same after the turbulent 
sixties. Almost all assumptions, all ex- 
planatory strategies, were thrown into 
question by the complexity, creativity 
and extreme adaptive flexibility of the 
movements which sprang into promin- 
ence during that decade. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the recently 
revived interest in the sociological ex- 
planation of such movements shows a 
new tentativeness, 2 new awareness of 
the pitfalls of generalization. 

Until quite recently, the field has been 
characterized by a wealth of descriptive 
empirical research, with little unified 
theoretical development, a weakness 
pointed out by J. A. Banks in The 


Sociology of Social Movements (reviewed in 
Brit. F. Sociol., vol. 24 no. 4). The appear- 
ance of Wilson’s book is therefore par- 
ticularly welcome. Essentially, it is a 
textbook which aims to systematize and 
clarify existing theories, and draw to- 
gether some major threads of empirical 
research, In addition, Wilson has aimed 
to contribute to the development of social 
movement theory by pointing of theo- 
retical problems, methodological weak- 
nesses and data inadequacies, and 
suggesting some new directions. These 
two purposes sit rather uneasily together. 

The book begins with a workmanlike 
review of typologies, and the conceptual 
problems which they raise. The two 
chapters which follow, on the generation 
and mobilization of discontent are, how- 
ever, fragmented and unsatisfying. The 
weaknesses of what Wilson calls struc- 
tural analysis are rehearsed, and its 
inherent assumptions about value 
consensus, disequilibrium and motiva- 
tion, are unwrapped. Having shot this 
particularly dead duck yet again, Wilson 
can only suggest an unhappy mix of con- 
ventional alternatives—social psycho- 
logy, relative deprivation theories, 
alienation and interactive determinism— 
to deal with the difficult questions raised 
by the earliest stages of social movement 
development, and these alternatives are 
not subjected to nearly such intense and 
cogent criticism as the structural per- 
spective. 

But when he moves on to discuss 
structure and process in social move- 
ments, his argument gains strength and 
consistency, and the second part of the 
book is clearly focussed around Parsons’ 
four functional problems: goal attain- 
ment, integration, adaptation and pat- 
tern maintenance/tension management. 
Despite some further ritual gestures 
towards interactionism, Wilson pursues 
this structural-functional paradigm to 
its logical conclusion and, in the process, 
shows (what some of us may be in 
danger of forgetting) just what a relevant 
and enlightening paradigm it can be, for 
example in showing how the integrative 
mechanisms of social movements relate 
to the adaptive and goal attainment 
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mechanisms. Occasionally, Wilson’s 
selection of relevant substructures for 
analysis seems too limited. Goal attain- 
ment, for example, is discussed almost 
entirely in the concept of leadership 
types, without references to ideological 
development, and problems of pattern 
maintenance and tension management 
are dubiously resolved into the single 
functional problem of commitment. But 
the total argument is impressive in its 
scope, and students will find their 
awareness of structural processes in 
social movements greatly enhanced by 
these chapters. 

Three particular strengths of the book, 
for undergraduate users are its clarity of 
exposition, its useful bibliographies and 
the way in which, at every stage pertinent 
examples drawn from up to date studies 
of mainly American social movements 
are introduced. Women’s liberation, the 
civil rights movement, the ‘new left’, the 
youth culture, the John Birch Society 
and the Jehovah’s Witnesses are among 
those used, and Wilson brings out very 
clearly the problems of comparative 
generalization based on studies with 
different methodologies and theoretical 
strategies. 

Those already familiar with theories 
of social movements will not find very 
much here which is new, and the book’s 
claim to be of interest to researchers is 
not well sustained. The theoretical 
poverty of the field is again highlighted, 
but not alleviated. But as a digest of 
existing work it is excellent and, sup- 
plemented by reflective studies, such as 
that of Banks, and more politically 
oriented books like Paul Wilkinson’s 
Social Movement, will provide an ideal 
teaching text for courses on social 
movements and social change. 

David Bouchier 
University of Essex 


Rebel Leadership: Commitment 
and Charisma in the Revolutionary 
Process 

James V. Downton, Fr. Free Press/ 
Macmillan 1973 306 pp. £5.50 


This study reflects the problems inherent 
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in the difficult field of general theory of 
leadership. It begins by noting the 
failure of structural-functionalist theory 
‘to examine in depth the ways in which 
leadership behaviour may undermine 
effective adjustment’. Yet the functions 
Downton attributes to leadership (goal- 
setting, communication, mobilization, 
ego-supporting and integration) are 
really performed by a wide range of 
political structures. How can one satis- 
factorily differentiate the leadership 
process as defined in these all-embracing 
terms from political beliefs, alignments 
and activity in general? A further basic 
difficulty arises because the author does 
not seem fully aware of the significance 
of differing organizational and political 
contexts of leadership (compare, for 
example, a representative leadership 
system with a para-military structure). 
Chapter 3, however, does pose some 
important questions about how a leader 
emerges, legitimizes himself in the eyes 
of followers, and extends his support. 
However, in his analysis of what he terms 
‘the multiple basis of commitment’ the 
author gives quite unwarranted emphasis 
to what he calls ‘transactional’ economic 
rewards. Can it be seriously claimed that 
the rebel leader—follower relationship is 
‘stabilized through the existence of 
tangible rewards’? Aspirant revolution- 
ary movements simply lack the resources 
to compete with government in provid- 
ing material benefits. They can only 
promise them. And a step up the rebel 
hierarchy may be a step nearer the firing 
squad. Downton is on weaker ground 
still in arguing that ‘negative trans- 
actions’ (threats and punishments) are a 
determinant of ‘commitment’ to rebel 
leadership. Intimidation and coercion 
may create fear and compel compliance 
but they cannot manufacture ‘commit- 
ment’. Moreover, since the author’s 
proposed ‘inspirational basis’ of commit- 
ment refers not to the leader’s intrinsic 
charismatic power to inspire, but to the 
attraction exerted by ideologies or beliefs, 
it gives us no special purchase on problems 
of analysing the leadership process. 
Paul Wilkinson 
University College, Cardiff 
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Individualism. 
Steven Lukes Basil Blackwell 1973 
x + 172 pp. £2°50 


Mr Lukes’ contribution to the Blackwell 
series Key Concepts in the Social Sciences on 
individualism is both interesting and 
erudite. It-attempts to do two things; on 
the one hand it is an examination of the 
concept and on the other hand an argu- 
ment in political philosophy. To treat 
briefly of the concept is to risk giving it 
a spurious unity. Clearly individualism 
means many different things and whilst 
Mr Lukes briefly discusses in separate 
chapters the chief uses of the word in 
France, Germany, America and Eng- 
land the implications of the vast differ- 
ences tend to be glossed over in favour 
of a political argument. To be sure the 
individualistic principle is carefully ex- 
amined in its political, economic, re- 
ligious, ethical, epistemological and 
methodological forms; the treatment of 
the last being excellent and that of 
religious individualism the worst, but 
then the essay slides into a selective dis- 
cussion of autonomy in relation to 
equality and liberty. 

Despite a quotation of Max Weber’s 
that ‘the term “individualism” embraces 
the utmost heterogeneity of meanings’ 
we are given only a ‘tentative and 
sketchy outline of a general analysis of 
the basic or germinal ideas of individual- 
ism’ for Mr Lukes’ main aim is to pass 
to his final discussion—an examination 
of the logical and conceptual relations 
between the ideas of individualism. 
Whilst acknowledging his focusing of 
attention on liberty and equality and his 
ignoring the third term of fraternity or 
community, Mr Lukes is able to argue 
that liberty and equality are essential to 
autonomy and that autonomy is of the 
very esse of individualism. His con- 
clusion that the only way to realize the 
values of individualism is through a 
humane form of socialism is not surpris- 
ing. The fact is that although his book 
begins by referring to the social ideas of 
de Maistre and de Bonald and their dis- 
cussion of the relation of the individual 
to the community, there is scant refer- 


ence to Burke and these ideas are not 
mentioned again nor followed through. 
Instead he argues that the true values of 
individualism lie in the autonomy of the 
individual, in his capacity for independ- 
ent rational reflection and self-deter- 
mination. But what Mr Lukes does not 
do is to distinguish between freedom and 
licence. Freedom is choice governed by a 
framework of laws, rules and moral 
principles and neither whim nor hedon- 
istic behaviour can have a place here. 
Thus freedom to choose what is in the 
general interest or what is in conformity 
with it may be distinguished from licence 
to choose to do what one wants regard- 
less of others. In his repeated references 
to David Riesman’s discussion of auto- 
nomy it is not clear that the kind of 
autonomy he argues for is of this kind. 
Even Kant’s autonomous individuals 
were rational wills into whom adherence 
to certain moral principles had already 
been built. How can one speak of in- 
dividual autonomy apart from the social 
context? Mr Lukes at one point declares: 
‘Autonomy can be regarded as a pre- 
supposition of morality’, It would 
appear indeed to be a moral value, but 
may we not equally well say that it is 
morality which is the presupposition of 
autonomy, for how can man be free to 
choose if he is a slave to his passions and, 
if he is not, is it not because his passions 
are controlled in a social conformity? 
What is wrong with this treatment of the 
subject is the shallowness of the dis- 
cussion of community and religion in 
relation to individualism, but then Mr 
Lukes on page 155 makes his position on 
this subject perfectly clear. If one 
accepts his position the rest is not very 
surprising. But then it is also perhaps 
not surprising that in a society where 
the particular values Mr Lukes selects to 
characterize individualism are preferred, 
there is less and less respect for law and 
morality. 
Duncan Mitchell 
University of Exeter 
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Prophets and Patrons: The French 
University and the Emergence of 
the Social Sciences | 

T. N. Clark Harvard University Press 
(O.U.P) 1973 282 pp. £6 


The author’s contention is that the cen- 
tralized administrative structure of 
French higher education did not only 
delay the acceptance of the social 
sciences as academic disciplines, but 
oriented their development towards the 
formation of ‘clusters’. These informal 
groups surrounded renowned and in- 
fluential chair-holders at the Sorbonne 
or sometimes at the research rather than 
teaching-oriented Collège de France. 
Such patrons brought about the appoint- 
ments of their followers to provincial 
posts within the University which—like 
the Republic—was one and indivisible. 
They ensured the publication of manu- 
scripts in which they took an interest in 
a journal or a series they edited. In 
more recent years, they channelled re- 
search grants in appropriate directions. 
The four attributes of a cluster—size, 
social cohesiveness, intellectual unity and 
possession of a wide network of contacts 
~- —are exemplified by the Durkheimians 
in the period which preceded the First 
World War. By contrast, the prototype 
of the independent academic without 
followers was Tarde. The author does 
not investigate the grounds on which a 
social scientist aspired to, or shied away 
from the leadership or membership of a 
cluster. He is less concerned with the 
analysis of motivation than with the 
structural characteristics which favoured 
the development of clusters: the cen- 
tralization of control with the Ministry 
of Education, the monopoly enjoyed by 
the University, the scarcity of central 
posts and, consequently, the inflated 
status of their incumbents. Although he 
acknowledges the existence of paternal- 
istic authority patterns in other French 
institutions—administrative, military 
and religious, not to mention the tradi- 
tional family—he considers educational 
organization as more relevant than 
cultural values to the cluster model. It 
is somewhat paradoxical that—despite 
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having provided a detailed description 
of the system of highest education—he 
does not stress the implications of its 
Napoleonic origins. Yet similarities with 
the bureaucracy and the army might 
have been traced to a common adminis- 
trative mould rather than attributed in 
passing to a shared value system. Com- 
parisons with other French institutions 
in an attempt to ascertain whether the 
cluster is a feature associated with their 
Napoleonic organization would have 
been well worth making. However, the 
description given of clusters which pre- 
ceded Durkheim’s is of considerable 
historical interest, though it illustrates 
rather than corroborates the author’s 
thesis. 
Michalina Vaughan 
University of Lancaster 


Sociological Theory: Pretence and 
Possibility 

Keith Dixon Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1973 Vili + 131 pp. £2°50 (£1725 paper- 
back) 


As far as Dixon is concerned disciplined 
speculation (similar to that in political 
theory), conceptual elaboration, sensi- 
tizing perspectives, model building 
detached from a commitment to the 
hypothetico-deductive method, etc., 
do not warrant the name ‘theory’. 
Sociological theory consists only of 
attempts to ‘match the physical science 
paradigm’, attempts which had proved 
unsuccessful not because they are im- 
possible on a priori grounds (that issue is 
still unresolved) but because the con- 
tingent difficulties are so great. In the 
circumstances, Dixon concludes, socio- 
logical theory is a pretence which is best 
abandoned. Instead sociologists should 
adopt an actiom frame of reference in 
acknowledgement ‘that explanations of 
human behaviour often involve reference 
to man’s “reasons for action” rather than 
the causes of his behaviour’—a distinctly 
muted version of an old point. They 
should also ‘bring history back in’, noting 
as they do so the parts played in it by 
uniqueness and contingency, and re- 
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consider the role of empirical generaliza- 
tions in terms of the uncovering of ‘new 
sets of relationships which are relevant 
factors in the explanation of behaviour’ 
but no more than that. 

There are many good sections in the 
book which teachers may like to use for 
seminars (e.g. the strictures on naive 
falsificationism and the discussion of the 
difficulties of defining a unit act) and 
some confused ones (notably the dis- 
cussion of the immensely complex idea 
that ‘men’s actions are understood under 
the rubric of what it is rational for them 
to undertake’). Unfortunately the overall 
assembly of the bits and pieces is shaky. 
In addition the claim that sociology is 
‘in a fundamental sense non-theoretical’ 
may be true by Dixon’s definition of 
theory but leaves out of account activities 
commonly called theoretical which are 
often valuable and sometimes indispens- 
able; and the claim that it is ‘pre- 
paradigmatic’ is one which Kuhn 
himself has largely given up. 

C. G. A. Bryant 
University of Southampton 


The Symmetrical Family: a Study 
of Work and Leisure in the 

London Region 

Michael Young and Peter Willmott 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1973 398 pp. 
£450 


The Symmetrical Family sets out to con- 
sider family life, leisure and work in the 
London Metropolitan Region since the 
time of the industrial revolution. It is a 
stimulating and controversial book, more 
so than many of its predecessors; more- 
over, it marks a considerable advance 
on the.work of the two authors. Not only 
does it have a clear historical emphasis 
(the authors claim they are attempting 
an alliance of sociological research with 
history) that provides the basis for 
speculations about the future, but even 
more importantly it shows a far greater 
theoretical concern than previous work 
as the authors attempt to explain the 
historical changes they identify. Yet the 
theoretical enterprise must be deemed a 
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failure. The authors’ ‘theory’ consists of 
the Principle of Stratified Diffusion 
(their capitalization) which is derived 
from de Tocqueville’s idea about the 
spread of patterns of consumption. But 
the idea is extended far beyond its 
origin, and the authors claim not only 
that what items of consumptian the 
middle class have today the working 
class will have tomorrow, but that what 
the middle class do today the working 
class will do tomorrow: an assertion that 
is, of course, continually invalidated. 
Yet we cannot totally ignore these ideas 
and evaluate the book solely as data, for 
they frame the authors’ whole discussion 
including their speculations about the 
future. These amount to little more than 
simple extrapolations of existing trends 
in the middle classes, The authors even 
admit that the Principle does not fit 
what they observe but they refuse to 
abandon it, showing similar tenacity in 
the fact of contradictory evidence in the 
concept that gives the book its title. As 
they admit themselves there is plenty of 
asymmetry in contemporary families. 
Although the authors’ own survey 
data (in all 1,928 people were inter- 
viewed) is clearly servant rather than 
master in this book, and although, at 
times, you have to search for it, the data 
does include much that is of interest and 
value. It is no doubt this, rather than 
its historical or theoretical endeavours, 
that gives the book some lasting value. 
Joan Busfield 
University of Essex 


The Urban Future 

Ely Chinoy (ed.) Lieber Atherton 
New York 1973 179 pp. $7.95 
($2.95 paper) 


One of the attractions of The Urban 
Future is that it is an instant period piece. 
Mainly written in the days before race- 
riots, pollution and oil shortages, its 
optimistic, confident technological tone 
characterizes America in the early 
sixties. Since seven of its ten predictions 
pre-date 1966 this is not surprising; 
throughout, suburbia triumphs, built on 
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‘a second car, power lawn mower . 
the seemingly endless fruits of American 
technology’ as Chinoy puts it in his 
Introduction. 

Ironically, two of the best contribu- 
tions are among the oldest: they are 
both, also, minority dissenting voices. 
Mrs Wurster presents a systematic range 
of trends, their probable limitations and 
possible outcomes with a thoroughness 
lacking elsewhere, while Gottman (per- 
haps because of the wider perspective 
which his European experience gives 
him) perceives that despite all the ex- 
pensive communications technology, and 
all the inherent problems of urban life, 
cities still maintain functional domin- 
ance and so will not obligingly fade 
away. 

With these exceptions, the anti-urban 
theme in American thought so well docu- 
mented by the whites, still flourishes. 
Most of the excerpts treat home-owner- 
ship in WASP low-density suburbs as 
both the dominant norm and the main 
likely outcome. Apart from worries 
about urban ‘scatteration’, no one con- 
siders suburbs as a social problem. Race, 
poverty, decay and violence are discussed 
only briefly in the context of unique 
problems of the inner city. The two 
pieces focussing on these issues take six 
pages—and one is a humorous short 
story. 

Even the papers by Glazer, and Fried- 
man & Miller (offering the ‘urban field’ 
as an alternative to city/suburbs/ 
region) accept too readily the oppor- 
tunities technology offers the affluent 
WASP without asking how the rest of 
the community will live. One looks in 
vain for an advocate of legislative plan- 
ning as an alternative to All-American 
real estate freedom. 

This lack of alternative presentation 
suggests that Chinoy’s urban future is 
suburbia writ large. While one recog- 
nizes the flight to the suburb as a central 
current fact, this book’s reflection of 
mainstream planning opinion can hardly 
be regarded as a collection of contro- 
versial contradictions. But as a short 
case-study of an important ideological 
position it will be useful to urban socio- 
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logists, planners and students of 
American society—if not in the way it 
was intended. It should also remind 
Futurologists that the limits of extrapola- 
tion can lie between manuscript and the 
printers. 
Geoff Payne 
University of Aberdeen 


Handbook of Soviet Social Science 
Data 

Ellen Mickiewicz (ed.) Collier- 
Macmillan 1973 xxvi + 225 pp. £7°50 


The full extent and implications of the 
revolution in Soviet social science of the 
last decade are still only imperfectly 
understood, but it is already evident that 
its impact on Western sociology is fast 
increasing. In compiling this book, 
Ellen Mickiewicz has contributed to this 
impact by providing a basis for the 
future development of a systematic body 
of data on Soviet society. 

A fairly lengthy introduction is pro- 
vided by the editor, in which she offers 
some useful observations on the types of 
cleavage found in Soviet society, par- 
ticularly the differences between urban 
and rural populations. As one would 
expect, the Soviet emphasis on urban 
development has not only perpetuated 
the inferior quality of living conditions 
in the countryside, but has also resulted 
in the rural population getting an in- 
creasingly lower proportion of the avail- 
able resources. Furthermore, the decline 
appears to be at a faster rate than the 
decline in the proportion of rural resi- 
dents in the total population. When 
considering the differences in terms of 
cultural and social structural attributes 
of urban and rural populations (such as 
consumption of mass media, occupational 
preferences, social mobility, and so 
forth), one is continually confronted 
with the influence of level of education, 
thus confirming the view that education 
has already become the lynch-pin of 
Soviet social structure. 

Also included in the introduction is a 
preliminary report on a pilot project on 
patterns of change in the fifteen union 
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republics, using the method of cluster 
analysis. The object of the study is to 
discover the degree to which differences 
between the republics are increasing or 
decreasing as industrialization progresses. 
Preliminary results indicate that the 
patterns of change are generally parallel, 
each republic developing at about the 
same rate, thus preserving the existing 
hierarchy of differences. 

The editor’s introduction is by far the 
most interesting part of the book, for it 
is firmly based on Soviet sociological 
research and provides some useful leads 
for future research. The bulk of the book, 
however, consists of nine sections of 
tables, covering the areas af demo- 
graphy, agriculture, production, health, 
housing, education, elite recruitment 
and mobilization, communications, and 
international interactions. Each section 
has been compiled and very briefly com- 
mented on by a recognized authority on 
the subject. The period covered is 
generally that of the turn of the century 
to 1968, although in some sections the 
mass of the material is for the post- 
Stalin era. 

The data provided by the tables con- 
sist of gross statistics of the kind found in 
other handbooks on social indicators, 
and, therefore, should prove useful for 
those people working in the field of 
comparative development studies. 
Specialists on Soviet society, however, 
will find nothing new here, since there is 


an overwhelming reliance on such easily 
accessible sources as the Narodnoe 
khozyaistvo, ezhegodniki of the Soviet 
Encyclopedia, various editions of the 
Pechat SSSR, Partynaya zhizn, and so forth. 
Given this emphasis on official sources, 
it is surprising that the often better data 
available in the Vestnik statistiki have not 
been utilized. It is also a great pity that 
no use has been made of the vast litera- 
ture which exists on concrete socio- 
logical research in the USSR, since when 
viewed in the light of such information, 
the gross parameters presented in official 
yearbooks can often be clearly seen to be 
in need of drastic qualification. Given 
the problems stemming from the way in 
which Soviet agencies go about collect- 
ing their statistics, it would have been 
invaluable to have had research data 
presented alongside the official data. 
One would hope that any future hand- 
books would include such materials, 
since they are not only more enlighten- 
ing, but also more inaccessible to 
Western researchers. 

This book does fulfill a definite need, 
however, and may, hopefully, stimulate 
others to utilize Sovict data in their 
work, It is doubtful, however, whether 
the publishers are justified in charging 
£750 for such a volume, especially 
since one-third of every page is unused, 
and ten pages are completely empty. 

T. Anthony Jones 
University of Leicester 
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from: Subscriptions Manager, á 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House, Reading Road, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon RG9 1EN' 
or 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. 


Loss and Change 


Peter Marris explores the relationship between conservatism, change 
and innovation. He first discusses the ‘conservative impulse’—the 
need to sustain the stability and continuity of purpose and relation- 
ships on which adaptability depends. He then examines what hap- 
pens when a familiar pattern of life is disrupted, and looks at the 
process of coming to terms with such loss, developing this theme 
from an analysis of widowhood to the impact of slum clearance 
schemes and colonization in Africa. Finally, Mr Marris turns to 
innovation as another aspect of the response to loss, broadening his 
theme to the evolution of social policies and the pressures for revo- 
lutionary change. 


Loss and Change 
PETER MARRIS 


Centre for Environmental Studies, London 
Reports of the Institute of Community Studies £3-50 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
2-4 Brook Street, London W.1 


STATE AND SOCIETY 


A Reader in Comparative 
Political Sociology 


Edited by Reinhard Bendix 


In the Communist Manifesto, Marx and Engels 
celebrated the revolutionizing role of the bour- 
geoisie in the development and spread of modern 
civilization. Greatly influenced by this image of the 
bourgeois revolution against feudal society and its 
worldwide repercussions, economic history and 
comparative economics have been focused on the 
questions “How did modern industrial society 
come to be?” and “How can its achievements be 
realized elsewhere ?” This reader contains articles 
analysing related transformations in the political 


sphere. 
318 pages, £8:75 


WORK AND AUTHORITY 
IN INDUSTRY 


Ideologies of Management in the 
Course of Industrialization 


Reinhard Bendix 


In a substantial new introduction, the author 
reflects on the genesis of this, one of his most 
important books, and comments extensively on 
historical changes since the 1950s and these 
relate to his ideas about work and authority. 


464 pages, cloth £6-50, paper £2-00 





BEYOND MONOGAMY | 
Recent Studies of Sexual 


Alternatives in Marriage 


Edited by James R. Smith 
and Lynn G. Smith 


A collection of sixteen articles and research reports by counselors 
and researchers, with an introductory essay by the editors, Beyond 
Monogamy is unique in the literature of sexual behavior, marital 
psychology, and family sociology. 

Contributions by such well-known scholars as Nena and 
George O'Neill, Alexander Comfort, and Albert Ellis compose the 
first comprehensive collection of scientific material devoted 
exclusively to the redefinition of the sexual boundaries of con- 
temporary marriage. 


336 pages, cloth £7-50, paper £2-00 


WESTERN ATTITUDES 
TOWARD DEATH 


From the Middle Ages 


Philippe Aries 

Divided into four parts, this intriguing analysis distinguishes the 
attitudes toward death in the millennium to the thirteenth century, 
Tamed Death; throughout the second middle ages (the thirteenth 
through the fifteenth centuries), One's Own Death; in the modern 


period of the fifteenth through the eighteenth centuries, Thy 
Death; and during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, For- 


bidden Death. 
711 pages, £3:25 
























Johns Hopkins 


University Press 
2-4 Brook Street, London W.1 


A SOCIOLOGY OF 
MEDICAL PRACTICE 


edited by Caroline Cox — Polytechnic of North London 
and Adrianne Mead — University of Sussex 


Foreword by MargotJeffreys- Professor of Medical Sociology, 
Bedford College, London 


This collection of readings offers a basic British text on the 
sociology of medicine. The four sections contain articles 
representing sociological studies of: illness and illness 
behaviour; the healing professions; health service organisa- 
tions; and the doctor/patient relationship. 


256pp publication—October 3rd 
paperback £2.75 hardback £4.50 


COLLIER MACMILLAN LONDON PUBLISHERS 
35 RED LION SQUARE LONDON WC1R 4SG 
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Coming in November. . 


THE FAMILY AS PATIENT 
HERICHTER | 


A vitally important study of that branch of psychoanalysis dealing with 
unconscious!conflicts between married couples, and between parents $ 
and children, written by the director of the psychosomatic clinic at the 

University of Giessen in West Germany. 


Hard-back £3.00 Paperback £1.50 


For further information and inspection copies write to: Miss V, Stace, 
Souvenir Press, 95 Mortimer Street, London WIN 8HP (01-580 9307) 













Two New Additions 
to the 
Holt Sociology List... 





Introduction to Sociology, 2nd Edition 


By James B. Mckee, 
Department of Sociology, Michigan State University 


This is a re-written and up-dated second edition of McKee’s famous 
text which sets out to foster an understanding of the complexities of 
modern society. Empirically based, and humanistically orientated, 
the book stresses man’s collective life. Containing new chapters on 
small groups and affording better coverage to the woman’s role, the 
book utilises its improved format to provide a clearer presentation 
of theoretical material and more concrete examples. Each chapter 
also makes projections into the future. 

560pp ISBN 0 03 091557 0 £5:20 Hardback binding 


















Sociology and Social Issues 


By Ronald Hardent, Howard Parker, William Anderson and 
Erdwin Pfuhl / 
All of Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona ` 


Covering all the major research areas, this book provides a general 
overview of the entire sociological field. The authors have employed 
an issues format to couple abstract discussion of principles to real 
world concerns, and to enliven the reading for new students. They 
present a simplified, condensed, treatment of Mills, Marcuse, Weber, 
Ehrlich, Smelser and Becker and many other prominent men. 
Throughout the book, ample use is made of charts, graphs and 
statistics to reinforce basic ideas, and a glossary of terms concludes 
each chapter. 

352pp ISBN 0 03 080204 0 £285 Limp binding 








See these important works at your local bookshop or, in cases of 
difficulty, write for an inspection copy to Colin Dann, Promotion 
Manager, at the address below. 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston 


120 Golden Lane, London EC1Y OTU Tel: 01-253 0855 







SAXON @ HOUSE 


STUDIES 


Emotions and adult learning 

William S More, City of Birmingham Polytechnic 

Of fundamental importance to those concerned with the philosophy and 
structure of adult education, the author identifies the emotional elements 
which condition the learning process, 

August 1974 


Socialist criminology 
Theory and practice 
E Buchholz et al, German Democratic Republic 


Essential reading for criminologists, lawyers and sociologists in the West 

who seek a better understanding of the philosophy behind socialist 

countries’ penal codes 

October 1974 In preparation 


Participant observation 
Theory and practice i 
J Friedrichs and H Lüdtke, University of Hamburg 


Written for students, research workers, educationists and social workers, 

this book bridges the gap between theory and practice in sociological 

field work. 

December 1974 In preparation 


Development and social change in Yugoslavia 

Peter Jambrek, University of Ljubljana 

An excellent and objective image of Yugoslavian society based on facts 

which hitherto have only been available to that country’s 

professional groups. 

December 1974 In preparation 


From LEXINGTON BOOKS 


Delinquency and dropout 

Delbert S Elliott, University of Colorado, 

Harwin L Voss University of Kentucky f 

A pioneering book which examines the subject in each of three social 
contexts: the home, the school and the community. 

Available 


Deviant behavior. and control strategies 

Arthur Lewis Wood, University of Connecticut 

Both the law and the treatment of deviants are considered — as evaluated 

by the results of research and sociological theory. 

Available ca £6.25 


For more information and catalogues write to: 
SAXON HOUSE D.C. Heath Ltd., Dept. SS68, 
1 Westmead, Farnborough, Hants, GU14 7RU England 





0 TRANCE, HEALING 


WILEY 


INTERSCIENCE: 


ON THE MARGIN OF THE VISIBLE: Sociology, 
The Esoteric and the Occult, edited by Edward A. 
Tiryakian, Duke University. 


§ Introduces a variety of Western esoteric belief systems 
and the social organization of groups that hold these 
beliefs. Traces the social relevance of witchcraft in 
Western society from the 13th century to the present 
and presents origmal contemporary investigations of 
the relationship of the occult to modern society. 
A (Contemporary Religious Movements: A Wiley- 
j Interscience Series) 

June 1974 382 pages £5.30 


AND HALLUCINATION: 
Three Field Studies in Religious Experience, by 
Felicitas Goodman, Denison University, Jeanette H. 
Henney, Capital University, and Esther Pressel, 
Colorado State University. 


Three monographs deal with contemporary religious 


į movements in the Caribbean Island of St. Vincent, the 


Yucatan peninsula, and Brazil. Institutionalization, 
f ritualization and stylization of trance behaviour and 
spirit possession are examined in their own cultural 
contexts without the usual interference of Western 
and industrial society’s prejudices toward these 
phenomena. (Contemporary Religious Movements: A 
Wiley-Interscience Series) 

July 1974 414 pages £6°70 


WOMEN IN POLITICS, edited by Jane S. Jaquette, 
Occidental College. 


Articles examine the motivation, self-perception, role 
conflicts and institutional parameters of female poli- 

~ tical participation. The effects of the modern feminists 
movement, the Soviet Union’s attempts to radically 
change traditional female roles, and differences be- 
tween communism and capitalism in the context of 
female emancipation are among topics di: 


August 1974 406 pages £795 W 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH: Handbook for 
Students, by G. S. Ferman, Western Illinois University, 
and J. Levin, Northeastern University. 


A Introduces computer technology and data analysis 
for use in social science research. Guides the student 
step by step through problem formulation, hypoth- 
esis testing, and the use of computers in testing tools 
of analysis, Stimulates creative, scientific thinking and 
is an invaluable tool for students involved ın empirical 
research. 

Due September 1974 approx. 200 pages approx. £3:20 
Published by Schenkmon Publishing Inc., and distributed 
by John Wiley and Sons Ltd. 


HUMAN ACTIVITY PATTERNS IN THE CITY: 
Things People Do in Time and in Space, by F. Stuart 
Chapin, Jr., University of North Carolina. 

Outlines an approach to the study of living patterns 


of city residents and demonstrates its use in studies 
of metropolitan areas, Describes activity choices— 


cially use of leisure time—among people of J 


differing socioeconomic and ethnic make up and sees 
activity analysis as a means of improving city plan- 
ning ın the future. (Wiley Series in Urban Research 

Due September 1974 approx. 288 pages approx. £6 65 


JOHN WILEY & SONS LTD’ 


Baffins Lane -Chichester-Sussex-Englend 


DEPARTMENT HEAD 
—SOCIOLOGY 


The Faculty of. Arts at the 
University of Manitoba is seeking 
a Head for its Department of 
Sociology to commence by July 1, 
1975. The University of Manitoba 
is a multi-faculty university with 
more than 1,200 faculty members 
and more than 18,000 students. 


The Department of Sociology 
is a relatively young department 
which has grown rapidly in recent 
years with 30 staff members. It has 
a large undergraduate program, 
a small honors program, and a 
M.A. program with 30 full-time 
students. The department is in the 
process of planning a Ph.D. 
program. 


The Department Head should 
have a commitment to the devel- 
opment of the discipline in 
Canada and be able to represent 
the department forcefully in a 
large faculty and a diverse univer- 
sity system. 


This position offers the oppor- 
tunity and challenge to develop 
the talents of a group of pre- 
dominantly young scholars with 
wide research and community 
iriterests. Salary and rank open. 


Applications with an accom- 
panying curriculum vitae should be 
sent by December 1, 1974, or 
nominations by November 1, 
1974, to: 


D. J. Lawless, Associate Dean, 
Faculty of Arts, 

Chairman, Selection Committee, 
University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

R3T 2N2 Canada 





CAMBRIDGE PAPERS IN SOCIOLOGY 4 


Community and Occupation 
An Exploration of Work/Leisure Relationships 


GRAEME SALAMAN 


This book is concerned with the relationship between a man’s work and 
his leisure time, in its broadest sense. Dr Salaman provides a clearer 
definition of the concept of ‘occupational communities’, presenting a model 
of what an occupational community is and the reasons for its existence, 
This study has considerable implications for the sociology of work. 

Hard covers £3°80 net Paperback £1'70 net 


Black Migrants: 
White Natives 


A Study of Race Relations in Nottingham 
DANIEL LAWRENCE 


A broad yet detailed account of race relations in a single city. Nottingham 
has acquired a reputation for harmonious relations and enlightened 
policies: Daniel Lawrence argues that Nottingham does not deserve this 
good reputation. In advancing this view he also comments on general 
sociological questions. 

ù Hard covers £4'6o net Paperback £1-50 net 


An Introduction to Sociology 
Second Edition 


E. GOLDTHORPE 


‘,.. a thoroughly sound and authoritative introduction to sociology writ- 

ten with a simple directness and clarity that is difficult in any subject and 
rare indeed in sociology.’ 

The Times Educational Supplement on the first edition 

. Commendable for straightforward conveyance of ideas and infor- 

mation and general perspicuity.’ Sociology on the first edition 

Hard covers £3°'70 net Paperback £140 net 


Pit-men, Preachers and 


Politics 
The Effects of Methcdism in a Durham Mining 
Community 


ROBERT MOORE 


A study of four Durham mining villages in the period 1870 to 1926 which 
examines the effects of Methodism on the political life of the villages 
during an especially important phase of trade union and political history. 
Dr Moore’s vivid and scholarly research constitutes an ambitious contri- 
bution to the social sciences. £530 net 


Inspection copies for lecturers of new paperbacks from 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


P.O. Box 92, London NW1 2DB 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF HOUSEWORK 
ANN OAKLEY, RESEARCH FELLOW, BEDFORD COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

The importance of this book lies in the correction of the traditional sociological 
view that women ‘work’ outside the home but not inside it, and in the provision 
of material which expands sociological understanding of women’s situation 
today in the wider sénse. The book adopts an entirely novel approach to 
women’s ‘family’ role by analysing housework as a job, analogous to any other 
kind of work. 

December 1974 256 pages £1.95 paper, £3.95 boards 


COMPARATIVE SOCIAL POLICY AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

P. R. KAIM-CAUDLE, UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

The study covers ten countries: Austria and Germany, Ireland and the U.K., 
Denmark and the Netherlands, Canada and the U.S.A., New Zealand and 
Australia. The ten countries were selected to study the extent to which the 
pairs influence each other's social security provisions. 


1973 357 pages £2.25 paper, £4.50 boards 


APPROACHES TO INSANITY: A Philosophical and Sociological 
Study 

JEFF COULTER, UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

This work develops a conceptual analysis and critique of the major perspectives 
on ‘the schizophrenias’ and seeks to elucidate an alternative foundation for the 
study of insanity as a social phenomenon, drawing on the work of the ‘tin- 
guistic philosophers’-and ethnomethodologists. 


1973 170 pages £ 7.65 paper, £3.30 boards 


THE POLITICS OF ABOLITION 
THOMAS MATHIESEN, INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH, OSLO, NORWAY 


(Law in Society Series) 


An account of the development and work of the contemporary prisoners’ rights 
movement in Scandinavia. The author is well known for his prison research, 
and while writing this book was chairman of the Norwegian Prisoners’ Union. 
it is a powerful documentary narrative, but more than that, it is a personal 
account of an internationally acclaimed sociologist using all his skills of ex- 
planation to guide and help the prisoners’ claim for political rights. 


1974 222 pages £3.85 boards 


THE SOCIAL CONTROL OF DRUGS 
PHILIP BEAN, UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
(Law in Society Series) 


Almost all studies of drug taking in Britain have concentrated on the social and 
personality features of the drug takers themselves. In this book the author 
adopts a different approach concentrating on the legal system as a control 
agent rather than on ‘pathological’ features of the drug takers. 


1974 198 pages £1.95 paper, £3.95 boards 


urther information and catalogues , 
btainable. on- request . . 


“17 Quick reet London N1 8HL , 





A Social Atias of London > 

J. W. Shepherd, E. J. Westaway, and T. R. Lee 
The maps in this atlas cover various aspects of London: its historical develop- 
ment, its transport networks, and the distribution of social classes, ethnic 
groups, housing, health welfare, education services, and poverty. It will be 


useful to students of planning, urban geography, urban sociology, and 
social administration. 65 maps £3: 95 paper covers EL 15 forthcoming 





An Introduction to the Study 
of Man 
J. Z. Young 


This book traces the sources of human activity from their biochemical basis 
to the highest levels of consciousness. ‘Over this remarkable range the 
information is admirably organized and lucidly and vividly presented... . 
In its combination of biological erudition, concern for profound issues, 
scientific and social, sensitivity to the problems of mankind and not least to 
values and aspirations, this is a work of rare distinction.’—Nature £1-95 
Oxford Paperbacks 





The Philosophy of Social a 
Explanation 
Edited by Alan Ryan 


This addition to a well-known series includes papers by Alasdair MacIntyre, 
Martin Hollis, George C. Homans, R. P. Dore, J. W. N. Watkins, Maurice 
Mandelbaum, Steven Lukes, Ernest Nagel, Charles Taylor, W. G. Runciman, 
and Alfred Schutz. The editor’s introduction discusses the philosophy of the 
social sciences and relates it to the papers that follow. Paper covers 90p 
Oxford Readings in n Philosophy ` 





Societa! Development 

Five Approaches with Conclusions from 
Comparative Analysis 

Szymon Chodak 


This book examines notions of development in the literatures of sociology, 
economics, political science, psychology, and philosophy. The author extracts 
elements general to all these disciplines and combines them to focus on the 
process of development. £5-75 paper covers £2°30 OUP New York 


Inspection copies of these books are available to lecturers wishing to consider 
them for adoption as required texts. Please write to Oxford University Press 
(UPS), Ely House, 37 Dover Street, London W1X 4AH 








Race and Labour in London Transport 
Dennis Brooks 

















Her Changing Social, Economic, and Political Roles 
1920-1970 











Organizing for Science in Britain 
-A Case Study 
lan Varcoe 











the incorporation of scientists into the government service. Finally, it con- 
siders the role and responsibilities of scientists in industry and the universities, 
and the bearing of the analysis on the question of scientific choice. £2-40 
Science and Engineering Policy Series 





Oxford 





NEW FROM METHUEN 
A WORKBOOK IN DEMOGRAPHY 


ROLAND PRESSAT Translated by E. GREBENIK 


The question of population is now being examined more closely than 
ever before; this book bridges the gap between general demographic 
theory and practical experience and presents a refreshing and easily 
applicable ‘approach to fundamental problems of demographic analysis. 
£7-90; University Paperback £3-90 


THE LEARNING SOCIETY 
TORSTEN HUSEN 


One of the most influential contributors to modern educational thought 
argues that only by continuous adaptation, by becoming a ‘learning 
society’, can we hope to keep pace with an increasingly complex tech- 
nological juture. We can no longer afford to think of education as a 
finite process taking place at school. 

£4-00; University Paperback £1-75 


FROM TAVISTOCK 2 
IAL S 
Soe oo B AL SCIENCE 
THE CULTURAL CONTEXT OF 


LEARNING AND THINKING 


_ An exploration in experimental anthropology 
_ MICHAEL COLE, JOHN GAY, JOSEPH A. GLICK and D. W. SHARP 


‘It is to be hoped that the book wil find its way not only into the hands 
of anthropologists and social psychologists but also, and above all, into 
the hands of experimentalists and convince them of the fertility of the 
cross-cultural field.’ 

J. B. Deregowski, British Journal of Psychology £1-50 


THE EVANGELISTIC BUREAUCRAT 


A study of a planning exercise in Newcastle Upon Tyne 
JON GOWER DAVIES 


THE NEW FAMILIES 


Youth, Communes, and the Politics of Drugs 
' ROSS V. SPECK and others 


GRADUATES: THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
AN ELITE 


R. K. KELSALL, A. POOLE and A. KUHN 


‘This is a further contribution towards documenting the rise of the 
graduate classes in the twentieth century.’ 
A. H. Halsey, New Society £2:00 
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new community 


Quarterly Journal of the 


Community Relations Commission 
Editor: Sheila Patterson 


Volume Ill Nos. 1 and2 Winter 1973/Spring 1974 

W. R. BGhring Migration of Workers as an Element in Employment Policy; 
Max Hanna The Rise of the National Front; William W. Howells The Meaning of 
Race; Arthur Koestler Less Equal than Others; V. S. Naipaul Cricket 


Volume Ill No. 3 Summer 1974 g 

Sarah Allan Four Thousand Years of Chinese History; Michael Banton The 
Role of the Police; T. A. Critchley The Idea of Policing in Britain; Tony Judge 
Police/Public and Immigrants; James Lambert Introduction ; Peter Marshall 
The Community Relations Aspect of Policing; Philip Mason Review of “Race 
and Resistance: The I.R.R. Story”; David Pear! Social Security and the 
Immigrant; Christopher Thorne Britain and the Black G.|.s 


Subscription per year: Institution £4.00 (US $10.00); Individual £3.00 
(US $8.00) Single Copy £1.00 (US $2.50). Enquiries re subscription to: 


Marie Boon, Research Publications Services Ltd., Victoria Hall, East Green- 
wich, London SE10 ORF 


" Stanley Milgram 
OBEDIENCE TO 
AUTHORITY 


| A psychologist shows that man 
will kill rather than disobey. 

«the most important social.psycho- 
logical research done in this'generation.”.” 
Roger Brown, Professor of Social Psychology, 

Harvard University 7 z 


TAVISTOCK = £280 
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The Structure 
of Social Science 


A Philosophical Tradition 
MICHAEL LESSNOFF 


All the major philosophical issues relating to the social 
sciences are discussed in this survey, which does full justice 
to the complexities and controversies of the subject. The 
book's basic framework is a comparison of physical and 
social science. Among the topics that the author examines 
are the problems of the mental aspect of social life and the 
relations of fact to value. Twa special points are the 
philosophical analysis of statistical correlations and tests of 
significance, and the analysis of functionalist explanation 
in social science. 

£3-60, paperback £1:85 


Studies in Sociology: No. 7 


Traditionalism, 
Conservatism and 
British Political 
Culture 

BOB JESSOP 


Recent studies of British politics explain Conservative Party 
support and electoral success in terms of working-class 
deference to its economic expertise. Political stability has 

been attributed to the electorate’s widespread attachment to 
the civil value of submission to authority. In this radical 
critique Bob Jessop argues that neither theory is adequate : 
and that both ignore the overwhelming importance of class in” 
British society. Drawing on unpublished opinion poll data and 
his own surveys he reformulates the deference and the 

civility themes in terms of a theory of social order in class 
stratified societies. 

£465 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 





AA aca, 


Weber and Islam 


BRYAN S. TURNER 
University of Aberdeen 


Weber's view of Islamic society is a neglected area of the sociology of 
religion. Employing his ideal type of patrimonial bureaucracy, Dr Turner 
considers various issues in the origins of Islam, the authenticity of the 
Prophet, Holy Law, Islamic urban civilization, Sufism and Islamic decay. 

International Library of Sociology £4-50 


The Year Book of Social Policy 
in Britain 1973 


EDITED BY: KATHLEEN JONES 
Professor of Social Administration, University of York 


‘Contributors include Lady Seear, Edmund lons, Sally Baldwin, < 
í Glin Bennet, Eric Butterworth 


The special theme treated by this, ;the third, issue of the Year Book is 
Local Government‘ reorganization, while the general section includes 
papers on equal opportunities for women; the Kilbrandon Commission 
on Regional Government; and race relations. £6-25 


Concepts in Social 
Administration 


A Framework for Analysis 


z ANTHONY FORDER 
Liverpool Polytechnic 


Anthony Forder gives a lucid presentation of the philosophy and con- 
cepts which are relevant to the practice of social administration. Draw- 
ing on a wide range of theoretical disciplines, he examines such issues 
as the relationship betweén welfare capitalism and the social services, 
the definition of need, and professionalism and the structure of the social 
services. £3, paper £1-50 


To Do the Sick No Harm 


A Study of the British Voluntary Hospital System to 1875 


JOHN WOODWARD 
University of York 


The primary concern of this book is the part played by the voluntary 
hospita! system in the health of the community in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. More than a purely administrative study, it relates 
the hospital system to the changing economic and social environment, 
and is concerned with the patients themselves and their experiences. 

“International Library of Social Policy £5-50 


` 





Routledge 





The Scope of Understanding 
in Sociology 


Towards a More.Radical Reorientation in the Social and 
Humanistic Sciences ` 


WERNER PELZ ha 
T La Trobe University, Australia 


Werner Pelz argues for a thorough reorientation in the approach to 
sociological thinking. He investigates the relation between various kinds 
of knowledge, and examines new possibilities of understanding made 
available by psychoanalytical and phenomenological insights as well as 
by those of poets, artists, mystics. 

> International Library of Sociology £5- 50, paper £3-75 


Scientific Knowledge and 


Sociological Theory 


BARRY BARNES 
University of Edinburgh 


Essentially a study in the sociology of scientific knowledge, this book 
centres on the problem of explaining the manifest variety and contrast 
in the -beliefs about nature held in different groups and societies. It 
maintains that the sociologist should treat all beliefs symmetrically, and 
must seek to investigate and account for allegedly ‘correct’ or ‘scientific’ 
beliefs just as he would ‘incorrect’ or ‘unscientific’ ones. 

Monographs in Social Theory £3-95, paper £1-95 


. Beneath the Surface 


An Account of Three Styles of Sociological Research 


COLIN FLETCHER 
University College, Cardiff 


Befeath the surface of sociology lie the methods and finding of the 
researchers. Dr Fletcher, an experienced researcher, here presents, 
evaluates and compares three important styles of sociological research— 
positivism, symbolic interactionism, and critique—and explains what he 
has learned of sociological meaning from engaging in them. 
international Library of Sociology £4-75, paper £2. 40 


Understanding Everyday Life 


G Towards the Reconstruction of Sociological Knowledge 
l EDITED BY JACK D. DOUGLAS 


Contributors: Alan F.`Blum, Aaron W. Cicourel, Norman K. Denzin, 

Jack .D. Douglas, John Heeren, Peter McHugh, Peter K. Manning, 

Melvin Power, Matthew Speier, Roy Turner, D. Lawrence Wieder, 
Thomas P. Wilson, Don H. Zimmerman 


First published in 1971, this collection of essays on ethnomethodology 
is now available in paperback. i 
International Library of Sociology £1-95, cloth £4-20 
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Social and system integration: some reflections on a fundamental 
distinction 
N. Mouzelis 


Consensus and dissensus in occupational prestige 
Nico Stehr i a, 


On the concept of ‘sub-culture’ 
Michael Clarke > 


Automobile workers in four countries: the relevance of system ` 
participation for working-class movements 
William H. Form 


Crime causation theories: failures and perspectives 
Jan Gorecki 


Modes and types of political alienation 
David Nachmias 


Racial siitudes and the maintenance of segregation: a study of voting 
patterns of white, English-speaking South Africans 
Peter Lambley 


BOOK REVIEWS 


VOLUME INDEX 


Annual subscription £5-00 ($15.00) post free , Single copies £1-50 





The Mathematics of Collective Action 


James Coleman 


An examination of two mathematical approaches to the study 
of social action: one emphasises causal processes, and the 
other treats social action as purposive behaviour. Work in the 
former approach is reviewed, but the main portion of the book 
is addressed to a purposive model for the study of systems of 
social action, with particular emphasis on collective decisions. 
“He develops his models with customary clarity and precision, 
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Routledge 


N. Mouzelis* 


Social and system integration : some reflections 
on a fundamental distinction 


I 


Lockwood’s distinction between social and system integration! seems 
to me one of the most important contributions in the field of sociological 
metatheory. It is important, first, because in a way it points out clearly 
where the most fundamental split in sociology lies today: between 
those who place individual and/or collective actors at the centre of 
their analysis and those who relegate actors at the periphery and view 
society primarily in functionalist terms: i.e. as a system of ‘deperson- 
alized’ processes or parts which contribute either negatively or positively 
to its basic functional requirements.? It is also important because it 
provides detailed suggestions on how one can build a bridge between 
these two approaches—suggestions which go beyond the usual cliches 
of theory textbooks declaring the compatibility between the two and the 
necessity of a synthesis. Finally the distinction is extremely useful to any 
student interested in the empirical study of social change. It provides 
useful guidelines, it tells one what sort of things to look at and what sort 
of questions to ask in studying the development or change of specific 
social systems—whether groups, organizations or whole societies. 

However, I think that there are certain ambiguities and short- 
comings in Lockwood’s distinction which restrict considerably its wide 
applicability. This article tries to identify and discuss some of these 
difficulties with the aim, not of dismissing it but, hopefully, of increasing 
its utility both as a guide to research and as an instrument for assessing 
critically conflicting approaches to the study of social change. More 
specifically, a more systematic discussion of the meaning and implica- 
tions of such a distinction, as we shall see, leads to a fresh appraisal of 
the kind of difference existing between functionalist and Marxist 
theories of change. 


* Nicos Mouzelis, Licence è Sociologie (Geneva), PH.D., Lecturer in Sociology, 

L.S.E. 

I would like to thank very much Earl Hopper, Leslie Sklair, Anthony Giddens, and 
Terry Johnson for reading the paper and making valuable suggestions. 
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For Lockwood the ‘problem of social integration focuses attention 
upon’ the orderly or conflictual relationships between the actors’, 
whereas ‘the problems of system integration focuses on the orderly or 
conflictual relationships between the parts of a social system’. Conflict 
theories, according to Lockwood, as a reaction to normative function- 
alism concentrate on problems of social integration (they emphasize 
group conflict as a basic mechanism of change); whereas normative 
functionalists underemphasize actors and pay attention to problems of 
integration between parts. But ‘parts’ (as distinct from actors) can be 
viewed in different ways and it is here that some interesting problems 
arise. 

Lockwood seems to distinguish two types of system integration— 
according to the type of parts that they refer to. The one type is to be 
found in the writings of normative functionalists. In this case the parts 
of the system are institutions and therefore system contradictions arise 
out of institutional incompatibilities: i.e. certain institutional patterns 
clash with other institutional patterns. 

However, according to Lockwood, ‘such institutional patterns do not 
exhaust the generally relevant parts of a social system’ (p. 246), there 
is another useful way of conceptualizing parts and, therefore another 
type of system integration. This can be seen, for instance, in Marx’s 
analysis of contradiction between ‘property institutions’ and the ‘forces 
of production’; and more generally in his conceptualization of society 
in terms of material substructure and superstructure—or in Lockwood’s 
reformulation, in terms of society’s material base and its core insti- 
tutional complex. When ‘parts’ are viewed in such terms one arrives 
at a concept of system integration (and of system contradictions or 
incompatibilities) which is quite different from that used by normative 
functionalists. According to Lockwood, Marx succeeded in combining 
successfully this second type of system integration analysis with an 
analysis on the level of social integration (i.e. in terms of collective 
actors). In fact, the Marxist theory of change links systematically and 
successfully system contradictions (e.g. between advanced technology 
and capitalist institutions of private property) with concrete groups or 
quasi-groups which, under the pressure of such contradictions and 
according to their position in the production system, try to change or 
preserve the status quo. Thus, Marx has shown how, under certain 
conditions, system contradictions can lead to class conflict and revolu- 
tionary change. 


II 


A central point to be made in this article is that, once the concept of 
system integration is clearly defined, the difference between the nor- 
mative functionalist and Marxist view of system integration is not as 
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great as Lockwood thinks; and when one looks at the actual writings 
of functionalists and Marxists on social change, their fundamental 
difference (which Lockwood mentions but does not discuss seriously), 
lies more in the area of social rather than system integration. 

In order to substantiate the above assertion and in order to examine 
more closely whether and in what way the Marxist view of system 
integration differs from the functionalist view, one must start by clari- 
fying more than Lockwood has done the concept of system part. In fact, 
Lockwood never makes clear what exactly he means when he talks 
about a system part as distinct from an actor. What precisely is a ‘part’ 
made of, what is the fundamental difference between seeing a collec- 
tivity or a whole society in terms of actors and seeing it in terms of 
parts? True, Lockwood tells us that normative functionalists see parts 
in terms of institutional patterns, but then he does not tell us what an 
institution is—apart from the fact that it is a highly ambiguous concept 
(p. 216). Although a very risky business, I think that an attempt to 
clarify what is meant by an institution in this context, or rather an attempt 
to indicate what is the fundamental difference between ‘actors’ on the 
one hand and ‘parts’ seen as institutions on the other, is a necessary 
precondition for understanding more clearly what is meant by system 
integration and what the precise difference is between Marxists and 
functionalists on the system level. 

For instance, on the level of metatheory, what is the difference be- 
tween the concept of ‘bourgeoisie’ and the concept of the ‘economy’ or 
‘economic institutions’? In order to answer such a question, I think 
one must start by the obvious assertion that in both system and social 
integration—i.e. when one talks about the bourgeoisie as an interest 
group and of the ‘economy’ as a set of institutions which constitute a 
subsystem of the social system—one is basically concerned with social 
processes, whatever their degree of normative regulation. What distinguishes 
the social (bourgeoisie) from the system (economy) approach to the 
study of society is the manner in which such processes are brought 
together for the purpose of social analysis. 

In fact in the case of social integration social processes are seen in 
connection with concrete actors or decision-making collectivities. Thus 
when conflict theories emphasize group antagonisms as a basic dimen- 
sion of social life, they suggest that one should pay attention to the 
concrete processes involved when, for instance, a group in competition 
with other groups for scarce resources, makes choices, formulates and 
implements strategies for the promotion of its interests etc. One hardly 
needs to say that in such formulation and implementation normative as 
well as non-normative considerations are always present. 

An example from a study which focuses not on the whole society but 
on a single organization may be useful here. For instance M. Crozier in a 
very incisive study of the French bureaucratic system,* examines in 
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great detail the social structure of a French state enterprise, predomin- 
antly from a social integration—conflict point of view. Here the social 
structure is delineated in terms of occupational groups, each one pre- 
senting a unified and rather hostile front to the others. Within each 
group every individual follows faithfully the group strategy; this strategy 
consisting in the manipulation of rules as means of enhancing group 
prerogatives and independence from every direct and arbitrary inter- 
ference from those higher up. But as rules can never regulate everything 
and eliminate all arbitrariness, areas of uncertainty always emerge which 
constitute the focal structural points around which collective conflicts 
become acute and instances of direct dominance and subordination re- 
emerge. In such cases the group which, by its position in the process of 
production can control the unregulated area, has a great strategic 
advantage which is naturally used in order to improve its power position 
and ensure a greater share of organizational rewards.’ 

Of course, in order to understand such strategies, institutional ar- 
rangements must be taken into account—these strategies referring to 
social processes which are, at least partly, institutionalized. Both ‘local’ 
institutional arrangements (e.g. rules elaborated and followed by 
management or the workers) and wider societal ones (e.g. institutions of 
property, of collective bargaining, of the labour contract, the labour 
market, etc.) are relevant for understanding the actions and strategies 
of the various groups. But the point is that the main focus of analysis is 
not an institution in itself or a set of them but collective actors; institutions 
are at the periphery and actors are at the centre—in the sense that 
social processes and the norms regulating them are seen as relevant or 
irrelevant not according to whether they belong to this or that institu- 
tion, but according to whether they refer or not to the main actors and 
to the games they play. Another way of seeing this is to say that from 
Crozier’s perspective institutional forms constitute a set of decision 
premises which actors have to take into account in elaborating strategies 
for the achievement of future goals. In a nutshell, Crozier puts more 
emphasis on actors using, shaping or changing institutions (especially at 
the organizational level) rather than on the reverse (i.e. portraying 
institutions as shaping the activities of actors). 

In the case of system integration, social processes are seen not from the 
point of view of actors, but from the ‘outside’ so to speak, from the 
point of view of the social system as a functioning whole. Therefore, 
social processes are grouped together with references to society’s system 
problems. From the system point of view only certain aspects of an 
interest group’s strategies together with other social processes located 
perhaps in different groups are brought together in the same analytical 
category—in so far as these processes are relevant or contribute in some 
positive or negative way to the solution of a systemic problem. 

Contrast Crozier’s approach for instance with Parsons’ view of 
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organizations.’ Parsons sees the social structure of a formal organization 
as consisting of four subsystems, each subsystem corresponding to the 
famous four functional problems that any system has to solve in order 
to persist as such. Let us take as an example the ‘adaptation’ subsystem. 
According to Parsons, it consists of all normatively regulated processes 
contributing to the organization’s problem of securing all human and 
non-human resources necessary for its survival. For instance personnel 
recruitment processes, processes referring to the acquisition of material 
goods, financial arrangements for the acquisition of capital etc., all such 
processes, in whatever group they are located, are brought together in so far 
as they contribute to the adaptation requirements of the organization. 
If one moves from the organization to the societal level of analysis, 
according to Parsons, all social processes contributing to the society’s 
‘adaptation’ problem constitute the ‘economy’ or the economic in- 
stitutions of society.8 Obviously, such processes cut across a multitude of 
groupings: industrial enterprises and other formal organizations, social 
classes and other*interest groups, individual households etc. 

I think that the above contrast between Crozier’s and Parsons’ view 
of organizations shows quite clearly the difference between studying 
social processes from the point of view of actors and studying them from 
the point of view of system parts or institutions. Of course, as is well 
known, Parsons, quite wrongly over-emphasizes the normative regula- 
tion of such processes. But this is not a sufficient reason for thinking, as 
Lockwood seems to do, that every theorist who talks about institutions 
and institutional incompatibilities has the same normative bias. 
Moreover, one can perfectly well talk about institutions and institution- 
alized action without implying total normative regulation of the social 
processes which institutionalized norms refer to. To say, for instance, 
that certain property norms are institutionalized in Western Societies 
by no means implies the non-existence of social processes which defy 
such norms. In fact, even Parsons admits that the normative regula- 
tion of social processes is never complete, or as Smelser puts it, ‘the 
degree of effectiveness of any given norm in any-given social structure 
is always an open question’.® 

If, by institutionalized action, we mean patterned action, there is no 
reason why this patterning or structuring of action should not be con- 
sidered the result of both normative and factual considerations. On this 
point I would rather agree with L. Schneider who argues that although 
norms and values should be emphasized in a definition of the term 
institution, ‘there is no need to exclude “‘interests” from such a defini- 
tion’. Schneider mentions, quite rightly, I think, that ‘we deal with 
institutions where distinctive value-orientations and interests centering upon 
large and important social concerns (e.g. education, marriage, property), 
generate or are accompanied by distinctive modes of social inter- 
action’.10 (Italics mine.) i 
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It follows that the basic difference between functionalism (whether 
normative or general) and conflict theory or Marxism should not be 
seen in terms of a normative—non-normative dichotomy. In fact, 
whether one looks at society from the point of view of institutions or 
from the point of view of conflict groups, one always refers to processes 
which can be more or less normatively regulated. To repeat again, what 
fundamentally distinguishes the two approaches is the vantage point 
(system or actor) from which social processes and the norms regulating 
them are viewed. 

Needless to say, the way of ‘mapping’ social reality into parts or 
subsystems, i.e. of bringing social processes together from the system 
point of view, varies from one theorist to another according to his 
theoretical preoccupations and the specific problems that he wants to 
tackle. One can study social processes from the point of view of the 
fundamental preconditions for the maintenance or survival of the 
system (and here of course, the ‘mapping’ will be different according 
to what one considers as the fundamental survival requirements of the 
system); one can examine, as Marx has done for the capitalist system, 
social processes from the point of view of the fundamental preconditions 
for its eventual breakdown or transcendence, or one can study social 
processes with reference to problems which are not directly relevant 
to the fundamental requirements for the survival or destruction of 
the whole system.1! Therefore the effective way of criticizing such 
‘mappings’ is to see them, not in isolation, but in the context of each 
writer’s broader theory and of the problems that each one has to 
tackle. 


III 


In the light of the above, let us consider how Lockwood tries to identify, 
the difference between normative functionalists and Marxists in so far 
as system integration is concerned. I think that his basic attempt is to 
show that this difference is not simply a question of different ‘mappings’ 
due to different theoretical preoccupations. He sees a more fundamental 
difference. Indeed according to Lockwood, ‘It is in normative function- 
alism that institutional patterns emerge as the only generally identified 
and systematically differentiated components of a social system between 
which there can be conflict and resultant strain. Since social systems are 
differentiated only along the institutional axis, there can be no place 
for the kind of contradictions which Marx envisaged, contradictions 
which are obviously relevant to the problem focus of conflict theory’ 
(p. 250). 

The implication is, of course, that the Marxist contradiction between 
material basis and core institutional complex is not a contradiction be- 
tween two institutional patterns, or rather that Marx’s ‘material basis’, 
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as a system part, is fundamentally different from the way normative 
functionalists see system parts.. 

Basically, he seems to locate this difference by following the ‘ norms 
substratum’ distinction which he has elaborated in an earlier paper.}2 
Lockwood seems to imply that the material basis is somehow made up 
of a different ‘stuff’ than institutions (it is perhaps less normative or 
‘moral’). In fact, when he argues that institutional patterns do not 
‘exhaust the generally relevant “parts” of a social system’ and that 
contradictions between institutional patterns (as studied by normative 
functionalists) are different from the contradictions analysed by Marx, 
he necessarily implies that in the latter case the one pole of the con- 
tradiction (the material basis) is not made up of ‘institutional patterns’. 

But what else is the contradiction (identified by Marx in his analysis 
of developments in late capitalism) between the organizational forms of 
large scale production and the private ownership of the means of 
production if not a contradiction between institutional patterns? The 
‘material basis’, or even more specifically the forces of production, how- 
ever one interprets them, are as much institutionalized as any other 
aspect of social life. 

For instance, according to Althusser and Balibar, two of the most 
recent and serious interpreters of Marx’s work, it is wrong to see the 
distinction between forces and relations of production as one between 
‘inert machines’ on the one hand and ‘human relations’ on the other. 
They both refer to human processes, ‘they are both “relations” com- 
bining labourers, means of production and non-labourers within the 
mode of production’. The forces of production refer to technology 
broadly speaking, i.e. to institutionalized arrangements which regulate 
the way in which man ‘appropriates nature’; and the relations of pro- 
duction refer to those arrangements regulating the owner-non-owner 
relationship in the sphere of production.18 

It follows that institutionalized norms regulate technological and 
productive processes as much as they regulate religious or political 
processes. In what sense then is the material basis less normative or less 
institutionalized than religion for instance ?14 

I would suggest therefore that normative functionalists and Marxists, 
when they talk about system contradictions, both basically refer to 
institutional structures and their degree of congruency or incon- 
gruency with each other. Their difference, as far as the conceptualiza- 
tion of system parts is concerned, is not an ‘ontological’ one (i.e. the 
‘material’ part being constitutionally different from other system parts) 
—rather, as it was indicated previously, it has more to do with different 
ways of ‘mapping’ social reality; i.e. different ways of bringing together 
institutionalized processes according to the system problem that one is 
preoccupied with. 
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IV 


Lockwood’s attempt to differentiate normative functionalism from 
Marxism along a normative-material dimension on the system level, 
led him to under-emphasize a much more fundamental distinction 
between the two which is located on the social integration level of 
analysis. In fact I think that the fundamental difference between 
functionalism and Marxism does not lie, as Lockwood seems to suggest, 
in the way in which they view system contradictions put in the way in 
which they pass from the system to the social level of analysis: Marx 
linked systematically institutional incompatibilities with collective 
actors, with their strategies for maintaining or changing the status quo, 
whereas normative functionalists either neglect completely to pass from 
a system to a social integration type of analysis or they try to link in- 
stitutional incompatibilities with ‘strains’ experienced by individual 
role players. Lockwood refers to this difference, but being more in-: 
terested on the system level, does no more than merely mention it; 
he does not seriously examine the various forms that this difference 
takes and its serious implications for sociological theory. 

That the major difference between normative functionalists and 
Marxists lies more on the level of social integration becomes obvious 
if one looks, not at their more methodological writings, but at the con- 
ceptual framework which underlies their analysis of specific problems. 
Consider, for instance, a Parsonian like Smelser. In his work on the 
Industrial Revolution in England he refers repeatedly to institutional 
incompatibilities or contradictions between rapidly changing tech- 
nologies and traditional systems of training (the old apprenticeship 
system) or of organizing work (e.g. the subcontracting system).15 As 
the contradictions become salient, traditional institutional forms give 
way to more bureaucratic arrangements which are more congruent 
with the new technology. Now it is quite clear that this way of con- 
ceptualizing parts and contradictions between parts is not very differ- 
ent from the way a Marxist would tackle the same problem. The basic 
difference between the two has nothing to do with the norms versus 
non-norms distinction; rather the difference lies in the fact that Smelser 
never tries to link systematically such contradictions with an analysis 
in terms of collective actors. He never asks seriously the question of who 
suffers or who profits from such contradictions, who tries to solve them. 
It is somehow the ‘system’ or the impersonal process of ‘structural- 
functional differentiation’ which solve or fail to solve such contradic- 
tions. I think that this rather than an overemphasis on norms and values, is the 
major weakness of Parsonian functionalism, and as such it has not been 
emphasized enough in the sociological literature. As this point seems 
to me very crucial I shall develop it further. Looking again at Smelser’s 
work on the Industrial Revolution, the absence of collective actors 
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become immediately obvious from the very way in which he defines 
his model’s seven stages of structural—functional differentiation: Stage 
(1) “Dissatisfactions with the goal-achievements of the social system or 
sub-system in question .. .’ (2) Symptoms of disturbance in the form of 
‘unjustified’ negative emotional reactions and ‘unrealistic’ aspirations 
on the part of various elements in the social system. (3) A covert 
handling of these tensions and a mobilization of motivational resources 
for new attempts to realise the implications of the existing evaluation 
system. (4) Encouragement of the resulting proliferation of new 
ideas . . . etc.16 

It is striking to what extent the whole style of writing is ‘impersonal’ 
in the sense that any specific reference to actors is systematically 
avoided. One talks about ‘dissatisfactions’, not about dissatisfied groups. 
‘Disturbances’ occur, they are ‘handled’; ideas are ‘encouraged’, etc. 
But, who handles the disturbances and who encourages new ideas? 

-There is nothing in the formulation of the model which helps us even 
to pose such questions, let alone to answer them. It is as if a mysterious 
entity called ‘society’ does all this without the intervention of concrete 
actors. 

Of course, in applying his model in a specific historical context, 
Smelser cannot avoid all references to groups. But social groups are 
always at the periphery of the analysis; they appear despite Smelser’s 
conceptual framework, not because of it. There is nothing in his model 
which can lead the student of social change to the serious study of 
collective actors, whether classes, élites or smaller interest groups and 
quasi-groups. What is preponderant in the model and what determines 
the way in which problems are tackled is always the ‘system’ point of 
view. By this, I mean that even when collective actors are mentioned, 
they do not act (in the sense of making choices, adopting strategies, 
missing opportunities, etc.), rather their actions are shaped by the system 
and its logic of development towards increasing complexity and functional-struc- 
tural differentiation. 

An example will make this point clear. Smelser, in applying his 
model to the development of the English family structure during the 
Industrial Revolution, examines the agitation of weavers whose liveli- 
hood was cruelly threatened by radical improvements in weaving 
techniques. He fits their dissenting actions in the second stage of his 
model which refers to ‘symptoms of disturbance taking the form of 
“unjustified” negative emotional reactions and “unrealistic” aspirations 
on the part of various elements in the social system’. It is after the 
‘handling’ of such negative reactions (stage 3) by the system’s social 
control mechanisms that the ground is free for the emergence of a more 
‘constructive’ solution (stages 4-6). Smelser is quick to point out that 
he uses the terms unjustified and unrealistic in a very ‘technical’ and re- 
stricted sense: ‘by labelling behaviour in this way, we mean only that 
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it is either misdirected or undirected with regard to correcting the institu- 
tional conditions which give rise to it’ .17 

But even if one uses the terms ‘unjustified’ and ‘unrealistic’ in the 
above sense, one still cannot see why the weavers’ agitation was ‘mis- 
directed’ or ‘undirected’. Is it not possible to see it as an attempt to 
correct in a different way the ‘institutional conditions’ which gave rise to 
the dissatisfactions? E. P. Thompson has argued quite convincingly that 
the weavers, especially before 1820, were agitating, not in order to stop 
technological progress but against a system of production which en- 
sured that the fruits of this progress would only go to a small minority, 
the majority of workers paying a terrible price for the wealth and 
freedom of the few. By what Smelser labels ‘unrealistic’ and ‘unjustified 
disturbances’, the weavers and those who supported them tried to put 
forward as an alternative analysis and an alternative solution: they were 
basically asking for policies regulating minimum wages and hours of 
work.18 In what sense then was such a policy more ‘misdirected’ than 
the less humane policy which was finally imposed ? In fact, as Thompson 
shows, the suffering and degradation of the weavers, especially after 
the introduction of the power loom, was not due so much to the 
‘inevitable pains’ of technological progress, but to the fact that a 
dominant class, used the power of the state, not in order to protect the 
weavers and to make the transition to industrialism more humane but 
in order to remove all obstacles to their utter exploitation.19 

This type of language is indeed very different from the ‘impersonal’ 
one of structural—functionalism. What is important to note, however, 
is that the difference is not simply a difference in value judgments or 
political preferences. (One could easily be politically conservative 
without losing sight of collective actors.)?° l 

Smelser’s model must be criticized, not so much for ideological bias, 
but for its failure to show that collective actors are not simple products of 
the social system; they are its producers as well. His model does not seri- 
ously allow for alternatives; it does not sensitize the student of change 
to the possibilities of different course of collective action, of different 
ways of ‘correcting’ institutional arrangements. It leads the student, in 
an ex post facto manner, to see any solution which finally materialized 
as ‘realistic’ and ‘justified’, and any unsuccessful attempts for the im- 
position of alternative solutions as ‘unrealistic’ and ‘unjustified’. 

This bias is not accidental to Smelser’s theory. It constitutes a core 
feature of his model and of Parsonian functionalism in general. It is 
linked with the failure of normative functionalism to deal with groups 
and collectivities in action terms. Despite its repeated reference to 
voluntarism and to the action frame of reference, when Parsonian 
sociology moves from the individual role player to the group and 
societal level analysis, it misses completely the voluntaristic dimension 
of social life. On that level, it only shows how the system shapes the 
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actors’ activities, it never shows the opposite and complementary pro- 
cess: how the actors’ activities (especially collective actors) shape the 
social system. 

If one turns to Marxist oriented writers (especially those who reject 
the strict determinism to be found in parts of Marx’s work), the con- 
trast is striking. Here collective actors are at the centre of the analysis. 
Groups are seen in action terms. They are not the passive instruments 
of the ‘system’; rather their actions—at least partly—have a serious 
impact on the system and its contradictions. Even when one deals with 
quasi-groups or such larger social wholes as classes (which, strictly 
speaking, cannot act) one looks at them from an actor’s perspective: one tries 
to find out about the possibilities of becoming real groups or the 
reasons which hinder processes of group or class consciousness; or one 
tries to see what the links are between decision-making groups (e.g. 
small élite-groups, a group of cabinet ministers, etc.) and wider collec- 
tivities (e.g. the working class) which, as such, do not participate in 
any direct manner to decision-making processes. It is in that sense that 
some of Marx’s works and the writings of such Marxist oriented 
writers like B. Moore are more illuminating and profound than those 
of normative functionalists. 

For instance, in B. Moore’s Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy 
the basic constituents of his developmental model are not such ‘dis- 
embodied’ notions as ‘dissatisfactions’ or ‘disturbances’ but concrete 
groups or quasi-groups: peasants, landlords, state officials, merchants, 
usurers, etc. Such groups or smaller élites within them both shape and 
are shaped by the developmental process. Development, rather than the 
various routes to industrialization, are explained in terms of the com- 
plicated relationships and games that various groups play with each 
other in their attempts to promote their own interests and to cope with 
emerging problems in rapidly changing social contexts. Here in fact 
one has a theory which explains change—in contradiction to Smelser’s 
which, insofar as it stays within the limits! designed by his theoretical 
model, is an inadequate description of it. For whatever the empirical 
validity of Moore’s theory, its underlying conceptual framework leads 
one to seek the actual mechanisms of change and persistence in the action 
or lack of action of historical agents. 


V 


Up to this point I have attempted first to clarify the concept of system 
integration and second, on the basis of such a clarification to argue that 
the major difference between Parsonian functionalism and Marxism 
are not to be found on the system but on the social level of analysis. On 
that level I argued that the fundamental weakness of functionalism, 
especially Parsonian functionalism, is that it does not take seriously into 
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account collectivities and groups as actors; and that this point comes out 
very clearly if one examines how functionalists apply their conceptual 
framework in dealing with specific problems.21 

Finally, on the basis af the above discussion some more general re- 
marks on the nature of functionalism and its relations to other con- 
ceptual frameworks are pertinent. More specifically, an interesting 
point to examine is the relationship of functionalist arid Marxist writings 
to the more recent theoretical developments in sociology such as 
symbolic interactionism, ethnomethodology, social phenomenology. 
Such writings—whether influenced by Weber, Mead or Schutz—in 
their opposition to functionalism have certain common elements with 
Marxist works. In fact one can argue that social phenomenologists and 
Marxists, despite their very fundamental differences, both criticize the ‘passive’ 
way in which functionalism portrays human beings; they both stress, 
on different levels of analysis, the importance of seeing people actively 
creating as well as being created by their social world. 

Social phenomenology, contrary to Marxism, concentrates its criti- 
cisms and analysis on the level of typical actors. On this ‘micro’ level, 
they criticize functionalism for portraying role players as ‘puppets’ 
controlled by a mysterious and all-embracing social system. For 
Parsonian functionalists emphasize the way in which the social system’s 
core values and their more specific institutionalization into norms and 
roles shape an individual’s activities through the mechanism of social- 
ization, internalization and social control. The direction of influence 
is from the system to the individual. Role, statuses and norms are seen 
as “things out there’, existing in their own right and shaping the activi- 
ties of individual members. 22 

Symbolic interactionists proceed from the opposite direction. Not 
only do they emphasize the importance of examining in much greater 
detail how actors actually construct through interaction the symbolic ` 
reality which roles and norms refer to; they also show that role expec- 
tations are not enough if one wants to account for the action of role 
players. Actors, even when they follow role expectations and norms, 
they do not do it in an automatic or uniform manner. One cannot 
account for social interaction by simply pointing out to the rights and 
obligations of social positions. Social actions and interaction is not a 
mere following of learned norms; it is a much more complicated and 
risky business. Every encounter is a construction, a negotiation in 
meanings and symbols, an intricate game in which role expectations 
are simply one of the elements that the players take into account in 
relating to each other. 

Of course this rapprochement in terms of voluntarism does not go 
very far. As is well known, on the whole, social phenomenologists limit 
their approach to the microcosm of interpersonal relations. They are 
successful when they deal with the typical actor (e.g. the student, the 
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worker) not with collective actors (e.g. students as an interest group, the 
working class). One reason for this is their reluctance to treat groups or 
whole collectivities as entities which, under certain conditions, can act 
(e.g. a trade union adopting a certain strategy of action). Any ascription 
of goals, aims or strategies to groups, organizations or larger collectivi- 
ties is seen by them as an illegitimate reification of social reality. For the 
same reasons of course they reject all ‘system’ concepts. Indeed accord- 
ing to most action theorists such concepts, as they do not directly refer 
to the experiences of concrete actors, wrongly suggest the existence of 
‘disembodied’ entities which operate over and above the interaction of 
concrete individuals. 

But this exaggerated and, to my view, unjustified fear of reification? 
leads ultimately to a sort of crude, short-sighted voluntarism which can 
be as crippling for the investigation of social life as the crude, mechan- 
istic determinism which one finds in some of Marx’s disciples. In fact 
their aversion to ‘dehumanizing’ or ‘reifying’ concepts makes them in- 
capable to deal with problems that Marxism usually examines, prob- 
lems which can only be dealt with adequately on the ‘macro’ level of 
analysis (e.g. large-scale societal changes, revolutions, etc). But even 
on the ‘micro’ level, the social phenomenologist’s reluctance to use 
‘system’ concepts makes extremely difficult the serious investigation of 
the social context within which actors operate—i.e. of the social struc- 
tures (whether ‘hidden’ to the actors or not) which put definite limits 
to the possible courses of social action. 
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theories, is not as clear cut as portrayed 
in this paper. I am quite aware of 
Parsons preoccupations with action in 
his earlier writings and with the never 
ending debates in the Marxist camp 
between the ‘structuralists’ (e.g. Al- 
thusser) and the ‘voluntarists’ (e.g. 
Lukacs). But my point is that it is more 
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tions in society are mere statistical 
categories, they do not ‘act’, Therefore, 
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Sociology, 1969, p. 112 and Silverman’s 
answer in following issue. 
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Consensus and dissensus in occupational prestiget 


The aim of this paper on occupational prestige is two-fold. The first 
part of the paper is devoted to a more general discussion of some theor- 
etical and methodological shortcomings of the sociological literature on 
occupational prestige. More specifically, this discussion intends to 
elaborate on some theoretical and methodological antecedents of the 
preoccupation with the issue of consensus in occupational prestige by 
sociologists who have contributed to a theory of occupational prestige. 
As a consequence of the select focus on consensus, the issue of dissensus, 
i.e. systematic variation in occupational prestige, has been largely rele- 
gated to obscurity and masked in such theories. The aim of the second 
part of the paper is to provide an illustration of one possible approach 

' to the theoretical and empirical analysis of dissensus in occupational 
prestige which may be able to transcend at least partly some of the 
suggested shortcomings of the conventional approach. The sample uti- 
lized for the empirical analysis is a sample of the West German élite. 
At the same time, however, the illustrative example cannot possibly be 
taken as a solution to all of the problems in the theory and methodology 
of occupational prestige identified in the first section of the paper. 


ANTECEDENTS OF THE PREOCCUPATION WITH CONSENSUS 


It is commonly held by most researchers in occupational prestige that 
prestige rankings are extremely uniform within and among various 
social groups, social classes, societies and at different points in time. 

Therefore one of the few invariant generalizations in the sociological 
literature which has taken on paradigmatic character—consult most 
any introductory textbook in sociology—is the ‘empirical invariance’ of 
aggregate occupational prestige hierarchies.! It has been argued that 
hierarchies of occupational prestige are extremely similar among both 
developed and developing societies,? across time in societies? and at 
one point in time within societies. 

The explanations advanced for the observed consensus have, on the 
one hand, focused on agreement within societies, and on the other, on 


* Nico Stehr, Diplom-Volkswirt PH.D Assistant Professor of Sociology, The 
University of Alberta, Canada. 
t The data for this analysis were collected by the Forschungsinstitut für Soziologie der 
Universitat zu Koln under a gzant from the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft. 
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similarities among societies. The difference in the development of ex-. 
planations is in itself of interest and has, as we will argue, consequences 
for the status of the explanations. 

Theoretical accounts of the basis of the prestige hierarchy in societies 
range from the functionalist’s argument (importance and difficulty of 
the occupation),* certain ‘objective’ socially esteemed criteria (e.g. 
economic return of the occupation),5 to differential degrees of ‘behav- 
iour control’.* In addition, on the basis of cross-national comparisons of, 
occupational prestige rankings, Inkeles and Rossi and later Hodge et al. 
contended that the ‘culturalist’ in contradistinction to the ‘structuralist’ 
explanation of similarities of occupational prestige across societies has 
found generally little empirical support. The culturalist position, briefly, 
would lead one to expect substantial differences in prestige due to 
‘distinctive local value systems’.’ Since this is not the case, the authors 
argue, the structuralist position explaining similarities among societies 
on the basis of socio-structural similarities of these societies has been 
proven to be the more viable hypothesis. 

This general and brief description of the status of theory and research 
findings in occupational prestige leads us directly into a critical evalua- 
tion of the predominant consensus approach. The critique can be 
divided into issues of methodological and theoretical importance, 
although there is a significant interaction of theory and methodology 
reinforcing the prevailing pone with consensus in occupational 
prestige. 

The prevailing theoretical eecine of consensus in occupational 
prestige hierarchies for the most part were developed during the zenith 
of the functional theory of stratification in sociology. While the func- 
tional theory of stratification itself has been challenged extensively, its 
particular application in the area of occupational prestige has largely 
gone unchallenged; on the contrary, it is repeatedly reiterated up to 
the present. This could largely be a result of the apparently unequivocal 
empirical results on prestige replicated time and time again in different 
social settings. Most of the explanations then offered—be it for consensus 
in societies or consensus across societies—converge explicitly or im- 
plicitly into a functionalist explanation. 

Concretely, the explanation offered by Hodge et al. for the similarities 
of occupational prestige across societies—the so-called structuralist 
position—is, first of all, not exclusively a theory of inter-society prestige 
similarities but also an explanation of similarities within societies and 
secondly, a functionalist account which thereby converges with those 
functionalist explanations developed for intra-societal similarities. For 
example, as Hodge et al. point out, the main characteristic of the 
structuralist position is the stress they put on 


the many structural features which national societies of any degree 
of complexity share. Specialized institutions to carry out pounce 
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religious, and economic functions, and to provide for the health, 
education, and welfare of the population exist in one form or another 
in all national societies. Considering the importance of these functions to 
the maintenance of complex social systems, it is not surprising that occupa- 
tions at the top of these institutional structures should be highly 
regarded. Moreover, these are the very occupations which require 
the greatest training and skill to which the greatest material rewards accrue 
(emphasis added).8 


Obviously, this explanation has to be categorized as functionalist as well 
as intra-societal. Therefore, the antithesis created by Hodge et al. be- 
tween the structuralist and culturalist explanation is a fallacious argu- 
ment even within the context of their own theoretical frame of reference. 
The factual order of occupations across societies apparently, as Hodge 
et al. tell us, corresponds to consensus on the ‘importance of these 
functions’ fulfilled by various occupations and, therefore, is grounded 
in some type of consensual normative system. Even if that would not 
be the case, as most non-functionalists would argue, the factual order 
of occupations will converge with elements of the socio-cultural sphere 
of a society and, if there is agreement on the relevant elements of cul- 
ture across various social groups in society, becomes an empirical 
question. In general, the extrapolations about the salience of structural 
and/or cultural features in the ranking of occupations are ambiguous. 
But even more basically, the explanation argued by Hodge et al. is 
largely immunized against falsification. Since all ‘national societies of 
any degree of complexity’ share in similar structural features and 
assign similar importance to them, how would it be possible to falsify 
the explanation? At least it is not entirely clear how the explanation 
would be falsified empirically. What is more important in the context 
of the paper is the predominance of functionalism as a vehicle to 
account for the observed consensus in occupational prestige rankings. As 
has been observed frequently, functionalism itself creates a strain 
towards accounting for consensus rather than dissensus which generally 
is regulated to insignificance in the functional theory of stratification. 

The hegemony of accounts of consensus in occupational prestige 
rankings therefore is partly the result of the presuppositions underlying 
the predominant theoretical frame of reference utilized in occupational 
prestige research. The preoccupation with consensus is further re- 
inforced by the empirical findings or more precisely, the type of 
statistical manipulation of occupational prestige data. 

Concretely, coefficients of correlation applied to data which in most 
cases already are reduced to measures of central tendencies covering a 
scatter of responses are not sensitive to numerically small differences in 
the rank order of occupations in various social groups. The reported 
correlation coefficients often are in the range of -80 to -gg9.1° If one takes 
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a number of occupational titles covering a wide range of ‘actual’ 
prestige, and compares the averaged ratings of these occupations across 
various societies or social groups within a society, agreement between 
aggregates on the superiority of extremely different occupations will 
contribute more to the correlation than disagreement over more 
similar occupations will detract from it. We would like to suggest that 
the prevailing type of statistical manipulation of prestige data at least 
enhances the selective focus on consensus. 


At the same time, as Kriesberg has pointed out: 


We need to study the individuals’ attribution of prestige to occupa- 
tions and the perception of other characteristics of the same occupa- 
tions. First of all, it should be clear that there need not be the same 
degree of relationship at the aggregate level as at the individual level. 
For example there may be a high relationship between the average 
incomes which incumbents of various occupations have or are be- 
lieved to have and the average prestige accorded the occupations. 
At the same time, individuals who believe that members of a given 
occupation have large incomes are no more likely to rate the occu- 
pation’s prestige high than are those who think its members have 
small incomes.+4 


Hyman?? has generalized and extended the essentials of this argument 
contending that the conventional approach to the analysis of occupa- 
tional prestige involves the ecological fallacy. 

Finally, it generally seems difficult to infer with any degree of cer- 
tainty what criteria respondents have used in judging the prestige of 
occupations in and across various studies of occupational prestige by 
Gusfield and Schwartz, and Tumin.13 It therefore would seem especial- 
ly questionable to infer that the measured consensus in occupational 
prestige also is a consensus on the legitimacy of the hierarchy of 
occupations in and across societies. In short, prevailing theoretical 
notions and techniques of analysis mutually reinforce each other. 

An alternative view and interpretation of the consensus in occupa- 
tional prestige ratings would be that the observed responses essentially 
reproduce and reflect the extent to which a given system of inequality 
and some of its legitimating antecedents (e.g. differential education) as 
well as consequences (e.g. differential income) have become transparent 
in society, i.e. have been communicated and objectified. The observa- 
tion that respondents seem to agree more often on the prestige of very 
different occupations rather than on the prestige of occupations less 
different!4 could lend support to this interpretation. In other words, it is 
easier to communicate and objectify extreme prestige differences than 
to communicate and objectify less extreme prestige differences. The 
obvious advantage is that the system of inequality retains an appearance 
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of—although restricted—openness which in turn may increase the like- 
lihood that it also finds legitimation among very differently located 
social groups. 

This interpretation, however, at the.same time signifies that aware- 
ness of and acceptance of a system of inequality do not necessarily need 
to coincide. The functionalist interpretation of the observed invariance 
in occupational prestige ratings implicitly or explicitly neglects this 
and thereby is subject to the accusation that it itself becomes a vehicle 
of legitimation or reinforcing ideological position of a given system of 
inequality, ignoring the fact that those criteria which are postulated 
to be the legitimate basis of stratification (performance, importance, 
etc.) are not the exclusive basis of stratification in society. 

Summarizing, alternative approaches to the analysis of occupational 
prestige as an integral part of the theory of stratification need to be 
developed in the light of the theoretical and methodological short- 
comings of the conventional analysis of the prestige of occupations. 
The brief discussion of an alternative interpretation of the conventional 
findings suggests at least three possible empirical strategies and theoreti- 
cal aims in the analysis of occupational prestige: 

1. The study of occupational prestige may focus on agreement or dis- 
agreement on the prestige of widely diferent occupations, such as physi- 
cian and janitor with the goal of ascertaining the degree and variation 
of objectification of the system of inequality as far as occupations may be 
symbolic of social inequality. This strategy has been primarily pursued 
in the past although the theoretical aim of the analysis was interpreted 
differently. 

2. The focus of analysis can shift to the extent to which this system of 
occupational inequality in its various dimensions is legitimized among 
different social groups in a society and across societies. 

3. Finally, the focus of an analysis of occupational prestige may con- 
centrate on the study of less widely different occupations or groups 
of occupations which at the same time are less widely removed from 
the structure of the positions of the subjects who evaluate these occupa- 
tions. The goal of this type of analysis would be to discern structural 
and cultural factors affecting the evaluation of occupations most relevant 
to the subject; such factors presumably would not be primarily com- 
municated and objectified for the purpose of legitimizing the societal 
prestige of occupations. The approach to an analysis of prestige 
differences or dissensus which follows falls into the latter category 
and can only be considered as illustrative of the theoretical and empirical 
strategies which need to be pursued in the study of occupational 
prestige since it focuses on a select group of subjects, namely the élite 
of West Germany. 
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THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 


In a recent paper on social factors affecting the occupational prestige 
of engineers in Germany, König!’ makes the following general observa- 
tion about occupational prestige: “The position of an occupation in a 
society is not only determined by its objective and material accomplish- 
ments but also by more subjective criteria which give evidence of the 
opinion within the society toward that occupation.’16 The relative im- 
portance of such subjective criteria affecting the prestige of occupations 
can empirically best be demonstrated by decreasing the amount of 
variation of objective criteria such as income, education, behaviour 
control, etc. within the set of occupational titles to be evaluated by 
raters. Also, as the similarity between the type of occupation ranked and 
the societal position of the raters is increased, these subjective factors 
should become relatively more important. The objectified social in- 
equality symbolized by widely different occupations in such a case 
need not be reproduced by the raters and/or taken as a salient criterion 
in the ranking of such occupations. 

While occupations may be selected on the basis of the ‘objective’ 
similarity and structural proximity to the rater, they nevertheless may 
differ in other important respects. It would be possible for instance to 
distinguish such otherwise similar occupations on the-basis of the type of 
tasks usually associated with them or on the basis of the sex ratio of its 
incumbents, etc. Given such criteria, groups of occupations may be dis- 
cerned and it may be expected that structural and cultural factors 
consistently influence not only the prestige of an occupation but a group 
of occupations. This is the procedure chosen for the analysis to follow, 
i.e., for heuristic purposes, we propose to analyze factors which influence 
the rankings of occupations which are part of ‘science’ occupations in 
contrast to occupations not part of science. 

The specific assertion to be analysed is that the number of respon- 
dents who accord disproportionately high prestige to a given group of 
occupations increases with the ideological and voluntary interactional 
proximity to that group of occupations and decreases with ideological 
opposition and voluntary interactional distance. 

This assertion goes beyond merely postulating that ‘egocentrism’!” 
or ‘occupational bias’18 affects the prestige of occupations and especially 
occupations which are rather similar. Invoking egocentrism or occupa- 
tional bias as an explanation presumes the possibility of a non-ego- 
centric or a non-biased ranking of occupation by the raters. Our 
assertion, however, only postulates that selective interaction and a 
‘partial’ view towards the consequences of certain occupations is an 
integral part of social life highly manifest in the prestige accorded to 
different groups of occupations. The dichotomy between egocentric 
and non-egocentric criteria itself is likely egocentric and a mere 
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summing of egocentric responses in turn does not make them non- 
egocentric. The possible influence of a certain pattern of voluntary 
interaction and ideology on the prestige of occupations, in short, 
should be the result of the necessity to reduce social complexity, and 
the criteria utilized for reducing complexity are those most salient to 
the subject in the context of judging occupations. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The study on which the empirical analysis of occupational prestige is 
based is part of a larger project carried out by the Forchungsinstitut 
fir Soziologie der Universität zu Köln under the general title of ‘Social 
Prerequisites of Technological Change’. 

In 1967 interviews with 137 persons of the West German Bice were 
conducted as part of this project. The sample of the élites consists of 
two subsamples distinguished by the means of identification. A total of 
72 persons interviewed were selected on the basis of an institutional 
approach. A random sample of presidents or managing directors of 
institutions listed in the ‘Handbuch des öffentlichen Lebens’ was drawn. An 
additional 65 persons were interviewed and selected on the basis of a 
reputational approach. Questionnaires were sent to selected institutions 
and journalists with the request to name the most influential persons 
in West Germany in given areas such as politics, administration, law, 
economy, education, science, labour unions. The only persons not to 
be listed were the chancellor and the president of the Federal Republic 


TABLE 1 Distribution of élite respondents by institutional domain 














Institutional domain Per cent N 
Politics 15'3 2I 
Administration 8-8 12 
Judicial 51 7 
Economy 109 15 
Science 10'2 14 
Education 6-6 9 
Labour unions 12°4 17 
Churches 8-0 II 
Transportation 3'6 5 
Other associations 8-0 II 
Mass media 10°9 15 
Total 137 
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of Germany. These two subsamples represent the attempt to identify 
the national power élite.19 

Some of the characteristics of the élite sample are summarized by in- 
stitutional domain in Table I. 

The domains of identification are not necessarily mutually exclusive, 
e.g. a labour union leader may also serve in parliament. Therefore, 
the table should only be taken as a gross indication of the range of 
persons by institutions sampled. A total of 48 respondents can be 
classified in two of the domains listed, and 14 can be classified in three 
of the domains listed. In terms of standard demographic statistics like 
sex, education and social-economic background, the sample is fairly 
homogeneous. This should be of advantage for our analysis of occupa- 
tional prestige. These variables, then, can be assumed to be of little 
significance for variation of occupational prestige’ ratings. Thirteen 
occupations were selected for study and the following question was used 
in the interview to elicit the rank order: ‘One can frequently find differ- 
ent opinions about the societal prestige of occupations. Here is a list of 
occupations. Would you please rank the different occupations accord- 
ing to the societal prestige they enjoy in your opinion?’ 

In contrast to most studies of occupational prestige, a ranking instead 
of a rating technique was used. The respondents were asked not to 
rate the thirteen occupations independently of each other on a five- 
point scale, but to rank all occupations from 1 to 13. Ties, thereby, are 
ruled out gua technique. This procedure ensures to a greater degree the 
validity of the subsequent technique employed in analysing the data. 
The respondents had to judge if a specific occupation of a certain family 
should rank higher than an occupation of another family. 

Among the occupations selected for study, those of the group ‘natural 
sciences’ are purposely over-represented as a result of the general focus 
of the study concerned with the prerequisites of technological change. 
The focus of the empirical analysis, therefore, will be on the compari- 
son of science occupations with non-science occupations. The occupa- 
tions which might be considered part of the group ‘science’ are: 
physicist, chemist, mathematician and biologist. 

The non-science occupations are: physician, lawyer, banker, archi- 
tect, engineer, theologian, philologist, economist and armed forces 
officer. With the possible exception of two occupations being ranked 
(banker and armed forces officer) all require a university degree. 

The specific empirical strategy consists of comparing occupations 
which have approximately the same aggregate degree of prestige— 

‘which can be inferred from the basic hierarchy of occupational prestige 
—within their respective group. For each comparison there are two 
categories of respondents. One group of respondents would rank the 
science occupation, consistently higher, the other group of respondents 
the non-science occupation. This means that at the individual level the 
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actual rank or distance between the two occupations is not taken into 
account: 


Group A of respondents = occupation X > occupation Y 
Group B of respondents = occupation X < occupation Y 


Greater than and smaller than signifies a higher degree or lower degree 
of prestige attached to one of the occupations. 

The specific approach suggested here, seems to have the following 
advantages. (1) It circumvents the methodological shortcomings of the 
conventional statistical analysis of occupational prestige-data. (2) It 
allows us to test hypotheses which transcend the antithesis of the 
structuralist and culturalist positions. (3) It facilitates the consideration 
of dynamic or historical dimensions in the analysis of occupational 
prestige. (4) It could prove to be useful in cross-national comparisons 
of occupational prestige ratings. 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


The hypothesis to be tested suggests that the proximity of an actor to a 
group of occupations will be an important criterion in explaining his 
evaluation of an occupation or group of occupations. The proximity to 
a given group of occupations may be expressed in terms of interactional 
and ideological closeness. Thus, the following measures are intended to 
be illustrative of interactional as well as ideological proximity to a 
group of occupations. 

Interaction: The respondents were asked to indicate if they had per- 
sonal, close interaction with persons who have occupations which had 
to be ranked. The formulation of the question was designed to measure 
voluntary, close interaction. Interactional proximity, of course, not 
only could lead to a favourable evaluation or reinforce a positive re- 
sponse but also could produce negative information about a group of 
occupations. However, we expect that personal, close interaction with a 
representative incumbent of a certain occupation will produce pressure 
towards more favourable evaluation of the occupation. 

Ideology: A group of occupations can be viewed as sharing in certain 
consequences of the tasks typically carried out by incumbents of these 
occupations. And the evaluation of such occupations may be partly 
determined by the perceived social desirability of these consequences. 
Accordingly, we expect that persons who tend to evaluate consequences 
resulting from efforts of a group of occupations more favourably will 
also be inclined to evaluate the occupation itself more favourably com- 
pared with other occupations. 

At the same time, ideological proximity to a group of occupations 
may be measured by assessing if respondents consume information 
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produced by certain occupations and to what extent. The selective 
consumption of information could be an indirect measure of favourable 
or unfavourable judgments of the culture of occupations. 

In order to specify its precise impact, the first indicator of ideological 
proximity in particular has to be grounded in socio-historical considera- 
tions which may vary from social group to social group and society to 
society. In this particular instance, it may be expected that the evalua- 
tion of science occupations in Germany especially among the bourgeoisie 
is affected by the normative connotations of the dichotomy of civiliza- 
tion and culture. This distinction is prominent in German philosophical 
as well as sociological thought.2° Briefly, it represents the attempt to 
ascribe to culture and its products a somewhat more ‘valuable’ role in 
society which is reflected in the claim that products of science and 
technology as part of the realm of civilization have a dehumanizing 
effect. The evaluation of the consequences of science at least could have 
its historical antecedents in the discussion of the relative merit of 
products of culture and civilization. 

The single item chosen to measure this type of ideological proximity 
has to be seen in the light of the discussion of culture and civilization. 
Critics of the consequences of science and technology agree that science 
has to be partly responsible for a destruction of the quality of man’s 
traditional—i.e. pre-industrial—relation to nature. This judgment re- 
ceived and today still receives attention among the public. However, it 
has been present ever since the beginning of the industrial revolution or 
even in anticipation of it, and was especially prominent in some schools 
of German philosophical, literary, and sociological thought. The state- 
ment with which the respondents could agree or disagree referring to 
this issue, was phrased as follows: ‘In the discussion about the import- 
ance of science and technology one may encounter rather-divergent 
views. We have collected some of the views one tends to encounter 
rather frequently. Would you please tell if you agree or disagree with 
the following assertions. Do you agree or disagree with the view that 
technology impairs man’s relationship to nature?’ A total of 48-9 per 
cent of the respondents of the German élite agreed with the assertion, 
and 41:6 per cent disagreed, another 9-5 per cent had no opinion or 
did not respond to this particular question. Those supporting the 
statement will be classified as respondents who react more negatively 
to the consequences of science and technology, and those disagreeing 
with the assertion were said to be more favourably disposed to the 
consequences of sciences and technology. 

Evidently, a single item designed to measure the reaction of the re- 
spondents to the consequences of science and technology is less satis- 
factory than a battery of items. The single item, however, was chosen. 
for a number of reasons. First, it is addressed to one of the central 
themes in the discussion of the role of science and technology in society. 
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Secondly, the particular pattern of response is divided equally and 
therefore facilitates the analysis given the size of the sample. 

As indicated, the second approach in assessing ideological proximity 
is based on the frequency with which the respondents report to read 
materials in science. 


RESULTS: THE PRESTIGE HIERARCHY 


In Table II the occupational prestige scale based on the ranking of 
thirteen occupations by the élite respondents is reproduced. 


TABLE II Occupational prestige scale by élite 











Rank Occupation Mean SD N* 
I Physician 2°57 2'20 108 (29) 
2 Lawyer 4'44 3'25 108 (29) 
3 Physicist 6'34 3'09 rro (27) 
4 Banker 6-48 3°89 rrr (26) 
5 Architect 6:57 2'56 108 (29) 
6 Theologian 6-83 3°64, 114 (23) 
7 Engineer 6-92 2°76 107 (30) 
8 Chemist 7°39 2°94. 114 (23) 
9 Mathematician 8-32 2:64 110 (27) 
10 Philologist 8-72 3°24 108 (29) 
II Economist 8-96 2:28 rri (26) 
12 Biologist 9'15 2°74, 113 (24) 
13 Armed forces officer 9°71 3°31 107 (30) 


* In parentheses missing observations. The percentage of missing observations. The 
percentage of missing observations varies from a high of 21-9 per cent (30) to a low of 
16:8 per cent (23) due to the fact that soms respondents did not rank all occupations. 


The ranks assigned on the basis of the arithmetic mean obscure the 
fact that certain groups of occupations are grouped very closely. This is 
especially true for the physicist, banker, architect, theologian and 
engineer, and to a lesser degree for the philologist, economist and 
mathematician. The standard deviations indicate the degree of con- 
sensus in the ranking of the occupations. The magnitude of the standard 
deviation in most cases is fairly large indicating that dissensus in occu- 
pational prestige may be associated with the degree to which rankings 
merely reproduce an objectified order of social inequality or require 
criteria transcending the objectified societal system of inequality. 

On the basis of the aggregate prestige hierarchy the following five 
pairs of occupations will be compared (in each case a ‘science’ occupa- 
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tion with a ‘non-science’ occupation): (1) Physicist and lawyer, (2) 
physicist and banker, (3) mathematician and philologist, (4) biologist 
and economist and (5) biologist and officer. In each case the science 
and non-science occupation to be compared is ranked next to each other 
in the aggregate scale of occupational prestige dividing the sample of 
respondents into approximately equally large groups: one group will 
rank the science occupation higher than the non-science occupation 
and the other group will rank the non-science occupation higher than 
the science occupation on the scale from 1 to 13. 

Interaction: The respondents were asked if they had close, personal 


TABLE 111 Interaction and prestige 





Pattern 
of Total 
interaction Greater prestige to Per cent (N) 
1 Pair Physicist Lawyer 
Physicist only 0-0 o'o (0) 
Lawyer only 226 174 100'0 (62) 
Both 520 48-0 100'0 (25) 
Neither (2) (7)* (9) 
11 Pair Physicist Banker 
Physicist only (8) (1) (9) 
Banker only 36-4 63:6 100-0 (33) 
Both (12) (5) (17) 
Neither 42°5 57°5 100°0 (40) 
imr Pair Mathematician Philologist 
Mathematician only (3) (0) (3) 
Philologist only 471 52°9 100-0 (34) 
Both (9) (6) (15) 
Neither 56-7 43°3 1000 (30) 
iv Pair Biologist Economist 
Biologist only (6) (1) (7) 
Economist only 34°0 66-0 100'0 (53) 
Both (6) (1) (7) 
Neither (7) (6) (13) 
v. Pair Biologist Officer 
Biologist only (9) (3) (12) 
Officer only 42°9 57'1 1000 (28) 
Both (4) (1) (5) 
Neither 61-7 38-3 100'0 (47) 








* N too small for percentage analysis. In brackets number of respondents. 
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interaction with any person or persons who had any one of the thirteen 
occupations to be ranked by prestige. This procedure enables us to 
assess the impact of different patterns of interaction on occupational 
prestige. 

We may distinguish among four groups of respondents for each pair of 
occupations in science and non-science: (1) respondents who have 
Close, personal interaction with incumbents of the particular science 
occupation only, (2) respondents who have interaction with incumbents 
of the non-science occupation only, (3) élite members who interact with 
incumbents of both occupations, and finally, (4) those who do not 
interact with members of either of the two occupations. 

Given our hypothesis, we would expect that those who interact with 
incumbents of either occupation only to be most favourably disposed 
towards ranking that particular occupation high compared to the other 
occupation while the most likely pattern of response in the remaining 
groups would be an about equal degree of prestige to each of the two 
occupations compared. 

The small size of the sample prevents rigorous comparisons, however, 
the general trend in the response seems to lend support to our hypo- 
thesis, especially in the case of respondents whose interaction is limited 
to one of the two occupations of the science and non-science sector. 
Among respondents who interact with both or neither of the two occu- 
pations, the patterns of response vary. At least these particular patterns 
of interaction tend to reduce the bias in the response favourable to- 
wards any one of the occupations being compared, thereby lending 
further support to our hypothesis. 

Ideology: In Table IV the association between prestige and the atti- 
tude of the respondents towards a select consequence of science and 
technology is reproduced. 

With the exception of the comparison between biologists and econo- 
mists respondents who react less unfavourably to the consequences of 
science and technology assign a higher degree of prestige to the science 
occupation compared to respondents reacting unfavourably to the 
consequences of science and technology. In general then, the observed 
association between attitude towards a select consequence of science and 
technology and prestige of science and non-science occupations lends 
support to our hypothesis that ideological proximity is related to 
prestige. The consequence of a more positive or negative evaluation 
of the effects of science on man for the ranking of science and non- 
science occupations may also be described as follows: The average rank 
assigned to the biologist by those who are more unfavourably disposed 
towards the consequences of science is 9-4, the same group ranks the 
officer on the average at rank 8-9; the average rank of the officer 
among those who are more favourably disposed towards science is 10°5 
while the average rank of the biologist is 9'3. Therefore, among the 
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TABLE IV Altitudes towards consequences of science and prestige 








Attitude towards the Total 

consequence of science Greater prestige to Per cent (N) 
1 Pair Physicist Lawyer 

Positive 354 64:6 100-0 (48) 

Negative 244 756 I100'0 (45) 
1 Pair Physicist Banker 

Positive 56°3 43°8 100-0 (48) 

Negative 41-7 58-3 100-0 (48) 
m1 Pair Mathematician Philologist 

Positive 59'0 41:0 100'0 (39) 

Negative 51-2 48-8 100-0 (41) 
1v Pair Biologist Economist 

Positive 45°2 54°8 1000 (42) 

Negative 459 54-1 100°0 (37) 
v Pair Biologist Officer 

Positive 68-9 3I 100°0 (45) 

Negative 48:9 51I 100'0 (45) 








former group of respondents the officer would rank ahead of the biolo- 
gist while the biologist would rank ahead of the officer in the latter 
group by a considerable margin. 

Finally, in our empirical analysis of prestige differences, we test the 
relation between the amount of self-reported exposure to information 
produced by certain occupations and the prestige assigned to those 
occupations. 

Although the observed association between more frequent reading of 
science literature and higher degree of prestige assigned to science 
occupations is not very strong in all cases, the percentage differences are 
in the expected direction. This would indicate, as suggested, that selec- 
tive input of information reinforces or precedes a more favourable 
evaluation of families of occupations. 

The effect of differential exposure to science literature on the ranking 
of science and non-science occupations can also be expressed in terms of 
the ranks assigned to pairs of occupations. In the case of the comparison 
of the lawyer and the physicist the results are as follows: the average 
rank of the physicist among respondents who are frequent readers of 
science literature is 4-9 and the average rank assigned to the lawyer 
by the same respondents is 5:7; among regular readers of science liter- 
ature the average rank of the physicist is 6-4. and the average rank of 
the lawyer is 4:8, and finally among infrequent readers of science 
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TABLE V Exposure to information about science and prestige 











Reading of science Total 

literature Greater prestige to Per cent (N) 
1 Par Physicist Lawyer 

Frequently (5) (7)* 100°0 (12) 

Regular 29°2 70°8 100°0 (24) 

Infrequently 28-1 71:9 100'0 (57) 
mr Pair Physicist Banker 

Frequently (10) (3) 1000 (13) 

Regular 46:2 53°8 100°0 (26) 

Infrequently 43°9 56-1 100°0 (57) 
ur Pair Mathematician Philologist 

Frequently (7) (4) 100-0 (11) 

Regular 58:3 41:7 100°0 (24) 

Infrequently 52°2 478 100'0 (46) 
1v Pair Biologist Economist 

Frequently (7) (3) 100°0 (10) 

Regular 65-2 34'8 1000 (23) 

Infrequently 32:6 674 100°0 (46) 
v Pair Biologist Officer 

Frequently (8) (5) 1000 (13) 

Regular 583 417 100°0 (24) 

Infrequently 59°3 40°7 1000 (54) 





* N too small for percentage analysis. In brackets number of respondents. 


literature the average rank of the physicist is 6-3 and the average rank 
of the lawyer is 4'2. 

All three dimensions utilized are positively associated with each 
other, i.e. voluntary interaction with scientists is related to a more 
positive evaluation of the societal consequences of science as well as a 
disproportionate reading of science literature. A positive evaluation of 
science in turn is positively associated with disproportionate reading 
on science. This would imply that the interactional and ideological 
dimensions are additive or mutually reinforcing each other contributing 
to their salience in the process of evaluating science and non-science 
occupations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conventional theory and research on occupational prestige suggests 
that the unequal positions of individuals in society hardly affect their 
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ranking of occupations of that society. This conclusion would seem to 
contradict much research in sociology which demonstrated that differ- 
ential existential conditions are systematically related to different 
values, norms and standards. 

In the first part of the paper we have tried to trace some of the 
theoretical and methodological antecedents of this particular view 
concerning occupational prestige. It was suggested that the preoccu- 
pation with consensus in occupational prestige is on the one hand the 
result of a specific theoretical focus, and on the other hand the result of 
particular methodological approaches which dominate in the empirical 
analysis of occupational prestige data. The prevailing theoretical ac- 
counts of consensus in occupational prestige were developed during the 
hegemony of functionalism in sociology facitly stressing the significance 
of consensus. At the same time the predominant use of rank correlation 
coefficients in the analysis of prestige data enhanced the select focus on 
consensus rather than dissensus in occupational prestige. It was also 
argued that the apparent dichotomy between the structuralist and 
culturalist explanation of intra- or inter-societal differences of occupa- 
tional prestige is a false dichotomy since the harmony between struc- 
tural similarities of societies and groups in society requires an equal 
harmony in the criteria used in judging differently located occupations. 
In other words substructure and superstructure converge in each and 
every case because they are supposedly similar in each and every 
case; however, as we have argued such an inference does not seem to be 
necessarily warranted. First, in the light of much evidence gathered in 
sociology, differentially located groups and individuals have divergent 
views on many issues in society. Secondly, the conclusion that consensus 
on occupational prestige is at the same time a consensus on the legiti- 
macy of the system of social inequality which is never explicitly stated 
but implied in the theory does not appear to be a valid inference. The 
conventional approach to occupational prestige may well have only 
tapped the degree to which the system of social inequality in society is 
objectified, i.e. communicated to most members of society who repro- 
duce this system in their rankings of occupations which are symbolic 
of the system of inequality. The similarity within and across societies 
therefore may only point to the presence of objectified stratification in 
each case but not to an equal consensus on the legitimacy of a particular 
system of inequality. 

Given the shortcomings of the conventional approach, it was argued 
that three alternative approaches to the analysis of prestige each based 
on distinct theoretical aims and methodological strategies should be 
pursued. 

In the second part of the paper, in an illustrative example, the third 
approach to the analysis of occupational prestige was carried by analys- 
ing the prestige assigned to ‘objectively’ similar occupations by a sample 
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of the West German élite. The findings indicate that the position of an 
individual in the structure of voluntary interaction and his normative 
standards have an impact on the prestige assigned to different groups 
of occupations. 

Comparing science and non-science occupations all requiring a 
university education, it was found that members of the élite who had 
close, personal interaction with scientists as well as a more favourable 
attitude towards the consequences of science and read proportionally 
more science literature assigned disproportionally higher prestige to 
science occupations in contrast to occupations outside of science. 

The prestige accorded to occupations which differ in the ‘objective’ 
criteria only marginally is therefore systematically affected by the 


position of the individual who evaluates such occupations. 
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Michael Clarke* 


On the concept of ‘sub-culture’ 


The term ‘sub-culture’ is one that has been part of sociology for many 
years, and which, like ‘role’, ‘class’ and ‘charisma’, whether or not it was 
in current usage before the rise of sociology, is certainly now a feature 
of everyday language. As such it is difficult to think critically about it, 
but I suspect that were it to be introduced today as a new concept in 
sociology it would be rejected as worthless. On the other hand, seeing 
that it has survived, we might take that as an indication of some under- 
lying utility, even if coupled with a superficial lack of clarity. To verify 
whether this is in fact the case I shall consider three distinct but inter- 
. relating problems about sub-culture. The first of these is the general 
issue of culture and structure as perspectives on social relations, the 
second the problem of the definition of the boundaries of a sub-culture, 
and the last the question of the genesis, maintenance and change of 
sub-cultures. Some of these matters have received more attention than 
others in sociology, but very little attention has been given to whether 
‘sub-culture’ is a useful concept or whether it should be abandoned, 
or broken down into a number of clearer components. 


CULTURE AND STRUCTURE AS PERSPECTIVES 


‘Culture’ say Gerth and Mills! is ‘one of the spongiest words in social 
science, although perhaps for that reason, in the hands of an expert, 
enormously useful. The concept “Culture” is often more a loose refer- 
ence to social milieu than an adequate idea of social structure.’ Clearly 
part of the attraction is the very vagueness of the term, though as 
Gerth and Mills suggest, that is a double-edged advantage. Although 
sociologists at times write as though social relations could be empirically 
carved up into culture and structure (sometimes personality too), these 
two concepts represent only an analytical distinction, that is they cover 
the same actual social relations from a different standpoint, selecting 
different aspects for consideration. 

The distinction between the two perspectives is hard to pin down, 
for they are complementary as much as alternatives, but ultimately it 
probably consists in the concentration of culture on what people say 
* Michael Clarke B.A. M.A. PH.D. Lecturer in Sociology, University of 
Birmingham. 
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and think, and of structure on what they do and what is done to them. 
The structural perspective has an inbuilt empiricist bent which requires 
the investigator to look at what is going on and then to ask why— 
culture is used as a means to understanding the structure of actually 
existing social relations, and is constantly regarded as suspect. People 
don’t always do what they say—they indulge in rhetoric, fancy, 
rationalization, ideology, and straight lies. The discontinuities between 
the cultural account of what is supposed to be the nature and operation 
of social relations, and what the investigator can actually see to be 
going on provides the room for the insertion of his own concepts and 
hypotheses about why things are as they are, and not as the story he 
has been told says they should be. The mode of analysis here, then, is 
one of a fairly hard-headed approach to social reality with a view to 
stripping it to the bones, the basic order of social relations, even though 
this order is of course mostly and fundamentally made sense of in terms 
of its culture.? 

If the bent of structural analysis is empirical, that of cultural analysis 
is hermeneutic. Rather than concentrating on the way social relation- 
ships exist at a point in time (or appear to an investigator to exist), it 
seeks the truths which lie in the ideas which are used to describe and 
account for these relations and seeks to explore their ramifications as 
systems of meaning, and their historical development and relations to 
other systems of meanings. The question here is one of making sense by 
exegesis, not by adding your own thoughts and concepts: criticism is 
internal not external. Given that actors make sense of the world and 
their actions in terms of their culture, this perspective has at least the 
appearance of being much closer to an existential analysis, where 
structure seeks to be schematic—it seems involved with content rather 
than form. 

The contrast between the two perspectives is thus quite sharp: they 
take quite different routes over much the same ground. But their com- 
plementarity is equally clear: the abstraction of social structure, the 
getting to the essentials of social relations, can only proceed on the basis 
of an understanding of the culture, and a cultural analysis can only be 
fully successful and explicit if it accepts at certain points other defini- 
tions of the people who enact the culture than the culture itself pre- 
sumes. The style of the two is also clearly quite different. The structural 
perspective looks at social events, the cultural into the analysis of 
meaning. 

It follows then, that when we consider a sub-culture we are looking at 
an organized set of social meanings which presumably bear some re- 
lation to a larger more inclusive set called ‘the culture’. One immediate 
question is thus whether or not this implies the necessary existence of 
an organized set of social relations—a sub-structure. Often it is assumed 
that the two are synonymous. 
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THE PROBLEM OF BOUNDARIES 


Sociologists frequently argue that particular structural circumstances, 
like being working class, give rise to distinctive cultures. I shall discuss 
this aspect of the relations between culture and structure when I con- 
sider the genesis of sub-cultures. For the moment, it is enough to point 
out that sub-structure and sub-culture are by no means synonymous, 
even when they appear to be. The strongest form of this fallacy, and 
the most convincing cases of sub-cultures are those where sub-culture = 
sub-community, as for example in M. Kerr’s study of a Liverpool-Irish 
community,? The People of Ship Street. That it is a fallacious assumption 
is demonstrated in T. Morris’ The Criminal Area,4 in which he shows 
that although there were working class residential areas (and hence 
structure = community) where the crime rate was markedly higher 
than elsewhere, most people in them did not commit crimes. Morris 
does not present much evidence about the association of those who did, 
and we must beware of assuming that what we are interested in (a 
criminal sub-culture) is not, in terms of the culture, a by-product rather 
than a direct and distinct expression, but the point is still significant 
that we have to be careful how we draw boundaries around what is 
the sub-culture and what is the dominant culture and how we identify 
the central features of the sub-culture. Even if it may very often be the 
case that sub-culture = sub-structure, at least in the sense of drawing 
membership from the same segment of the social structure, we have to 
consider why these and not all the other members of that segment 
developed a distinctive sub-culture. 

There is a wider and persistent problem then, about the conceptual- 
ization of the boundaries of a sub-culture. At its widest we are asking: 
when is a sub-culture not a sub-culture? The answer to which is, it 
depends on your concepiualization of culture and society. Insofar as 
the society is at all differentiated, and participation in one area pre- 
cludes it (at least at the same time) in another, one can argue for the 
existence of sub-cultures—religious or sexual sub-cultures for example. 
On this basis one can argue that societies consist of overlapping sub- 
cultures rather than a single dominant culture with a few isolated and 
probably deviant variants. These two extreme possibilities might be 
represented as illustration opposite: 

Clearly (1) denudes ‘sub-culture’ of much of its conventional meaning 
—one would have to begin to think in terms of pluralism and competing 
cultures rather than sub-cultures: the notion of dependence, of being a 
distinctive variant of something larger, seems to be basic. On the other 
hand (2) is far too rigid, zs I have already suggested. If forced to choose 
between them, however, (2) seems the likelier candidate because it 
describes the ‘strong’ case where sub-culture = sub-structure = com- 
munity. This aspect of cultural self-sufficiency and isolation or parti- 
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tion from the rest of society and culture, although it should not be over- 
emphasized, nevertheless seems an important aspect of what is meant 
by ‘sub-culture’ in contrast to the picture of the whole of society seen in 
terms of sub-cultures. Important social factors like age, sex, religion and 
class do of course have extensive cultural implications and do form the 
basis of cultural and social groupings of some significance, but in order 
to amount to a sub-culture there has to be some systematically inter- 
related set of cultural factors rather than just one; and this set has to 
tend to the degree of relative cultural self-sufficiency I have suggested. 
Thus age, for all its range of cultural implications, cannot be the basis 
of a sub-culture by itself. It is only when, as in youth, there is a degree 
of detachment from other age groups, coupled with economic, political 
and social marginality and the development of extensive age specific 
interests and ideologies, that one can begin to speak of a youth sub- 
culture. One could not do the same for adults, or for children for 
example, nor as yet for the old, though social changes appear to be 
tending in that direction. In general, I think that this problem can be 
illuminated in terms of four aspects: size, specificity of boundaries, in- 
clusiveness and identity, and the dynamics of boundary specificity. 


Size 


As I have implied, it seems essential that whilst a sub-culture may be 
influential, it should never be so large as to dominate. This of course 
raises the equivocal matter of what is meant by the major or dominant 
culture. Is it to be seen as major in the sense that most people act and 
believe in it, or in the sense that it is the culture of the most powerful 
group which can impose its practices and definitions on the others where 
it thinks fit? Where, as is so often the case, class is a large component 
of the sub-culture, this is obviously of great importance. Though it is 
as well to keep this problem in mind, it seems to me that here a struc- 
tural perspective should come before a cultural, since the cultural ideas 
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are defined in terms of the structural notion of class. It also resolves 
the anomalies of, e.g., talking about a working-class sub-culture when 
the working class is more numerous than all the other classes. What lies 
behind this is of course the ancient polarity of consensus and power- 
based definitions of the social order. In its crude version the consensus 
model assumes a majority of normals and a minority of deviant or 
pathological sub-cultural groups: here consensus is monolithic. In its 
more sophisticated form it may assume some cultural variety but 
majority agreement about certain elements (or ultimate values) which 
constitute the major culture. Here most people adhere to the major 
culture with individual and local variations and additions, and there 
are deviant groups also who reject part or all of the major culture. In 
the power model a minority imposes its cultural will on a majority. 
Reality may of course seem to draw on all three of these models. I 
suggest that the issue of cultural unity versus homogeneity is best 
separated from that of the way in which this is maintained. Certainly, 
sub-culture in the sense of being distinctively different, will have 
different social and cultural implications according to the degree and 
kind of cultural heterogeneity which prevails. Thus to some extent what 
one wishes to investigate as a sub-culture depends on the cultural 
organisation of the society.5 The way in which the level of homogeneity 
and sub-cultural variety is maintained will have consequences for the 
genesis and dynamics of sub-cultures, a matter which I take up later. 
Some notion of the nature and boundaries of the major culture thus 
appears to be relevant to what one wants to call a sub-culture and 
whether it is likely to be socially significant. 

This apart, the question of size presents few insoluble difficulties. It 
is necessary to take care when talking about, e.g., youth sub-cultures, 
as does Coleman® in The Adolescent Society, that the size of the sub-culture 
is clear. Does it refer to a group of adolescents or to the adolescents 
in a town or a school, or is it a national or international phenomenon? 
It is here that the sponginess of the concept becomes apparent, for al- 
though there are limited senses im which youth culture is international, 
even so it is broken up into separate traditions and styles’—the hippy 
may have little understanding of the skinhead, or the revolutionary— 
and it only becomes really clear when it can be seen operating in a more 
limited setting like a school, a friendship group, or a town, the particu- 
lar circumstances of which will of course give the realisation specific 
colouring. 


Specificity 
These considerations lead on to the problem of the sharpness of the 
boundaries of a sub-culture. In the case of youth sub-culture mentioned 


above, the boundaries are in a general sense not very sharp. Some sub- 
cultures have well established focal concerns—the establishment of 
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homosexual relationships for example. One might similarly argue that 
the focal concerns of youth culture are work/leisure, freedom/respon- 
sibility and a self-conscious social marginality, all giving rise to various 
forms of hedonism and attempts at the creation of distinctive identities. 
In many cases, however, it may only be on certain occasions that the 
sub-culture becomes significant—for youth in certain collective con- 
tacts with adult authority or at parties for example. In most sub- 
cultures there are occasions like this when the identity of the sub-culture 
receives a boost and is set off against that of the major culture. The 
occasion may be one of the rather abrasive culture contact referred to 
here or the institutionalized celebration of the sub-culture which takes 
place at the meeting of the members where the focal concerns are in- 
dulged. In either way the sub-culture is more clearly defined by the 
evidence as to who is in and who is out, what it means to be in and what 
kind of person is in, and most importantly that there is a feeling that” 
being in is significant. Thus although sub-cultures like those of youth 
can remain socially insignificant for long periods for individuals, there 
can arise points at which they suddenly gain salience and the cultural 
differences which existed all along are suddenly brought into focus.® 
Hence one of the ways of defining the boundaries of a sub-culture is to 
look for these occasions. Is there in the first instance some form of 
regular association which is the visible form of the sub-culture; and/or 
are there secondly, occasions when the importance of the sub-culture 
suddenly crystallizes? 


Inclusiveness /identity 


An aspect of the problem of boundaries which is related to this is the 
extent to which membership of a sub-culture includes all aspects of a 
person’s life or only parts of it, and whether membership thus con- 
stitutes a major component of identity. In their strong form, sub- 
cultural membership is synonymous with social identity: what are you? 
I’m a Hell’s Angel. But here we have to be careful. For the Hell’s 
Angel devotes all his time to being and expressing that fact. So similarly 
may an evangelical Christian, but not necessarily with similar results. 
Sub-cultural membership may then form a total identity either because 
that is what is desired, or because of the stigmatizing reaction of others 
(in the Hell’s Angel case, probably both). Being an adolescent is 
equally ‘a full-time occupation’, but is, unlike a Hell’s Angel, a status 
whose attendant role is only intermittently carried out.? Part of the 
process of defining the boundaries of a sub-culture then, is that of 
saying which aspects of life it does not affect and where the major 
culture rules, and the degree and manner in which members derive 
their identity from the sub-culture. At one extreme will lie things like 
membership of a golf club or nominal membership of the established 
church, with their general establishment implications and occasional 
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demands on time and social know-how; at the other, commitment to 
living in an anarchist self-supporting commune or being a tramp. 


Dynamics of boundary specificity 


In many cases the boundaries of the sub-culture vary in their hardness 
over time. The reasons for this have to do with the genesis and change of 
sub-cultures dealt with below, but since these latter also raise wider 
issues, it is perhaps worth outlining a few examples here. In general, 
either a hardening or a softening of specificity can take place, the ex- 
treme in the latter case being the extinction of the sub-culture, and in 
the former its total segregation from the rest of society. It is important 
to be aware when talking of any particular sub-culture whether changes 
in the precision with which it is defined, and hence its significance are 
taking place. In many cases of writing on different kinds of sub- 
cultures, e.g. race relations, delinquency, there is an assumption that 
processes will be taking place, e.g., that immigrants are being or will be 
assimilated or that delinquents form gangs. In terms of specific processes, 
we have at the ‘softening’ extreme: 


1. Absorption or assimilation. Sub-cultural identity is steadily dimin- 
ished until it disappears as is the case, e.g., with ex-German P.O.W.’s 
who remained in Britain, the Polish immigrants of the World War II 
years and many of the Irish immigrants to the U.K. 

2. This process may be arrested at a certain stage by resistance to 
assimilation in certain respects (as in the case of some of the Jews) 
and/or by their acceptance as maverick or legitimate variant groups 
with society. Nudists are an interesting case here where public 
hostility has lessened and internal ideological dogma relaxed to the 
point of live and let live. 

3. Going in the opposite direction, groups such as hippies and addicts 
are subject to processes of stigmatization amplified by the media and 
public figures, and generating a sub-cultural self-consciousness which 
before was not necessary in the same way. Here processes are oper- 
ating to sharpen sub-cultural definitions though not to make mem- 
bership equivalent to complete parish status. 

4. The case of homosexuals and particularly of the Gay Liberation 
movement is complex inasmuch as, like the Black Power and 
Women’s Liberation movements, it is concerned with self-conscious 
isolation and the deliberate investigation and development of a sub- 
culture and identity. Although commitment to these movements 
obviously varies widely, the aim, particularly for Black separatists, is 
total isolation from the rest of society. This would seem to be paralleled 
only by the repatriation campaign for immigrants by the extreme 
Right in terms of the reactions of the major culture. Whilst societies 
seem ready to sanction those who hold ideas and indulge in practices 
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they disapprove of, they appear to be on the whole unwilling to cast 
such people out altogether—normally the attempts are at punish- 
ment/reform. The extreme form of sub-cultural hard definition thus 
would appear likely to come only from the efforts of the sub- 
culture.10 


The genesis, maintenance and change of cultures 


In most cases where sociologists have made extensive use of the concept 
of sub-culture they have assumed, implied or expounded a theory of 
how the sub-culture came to arise and what its dynamics are. These 
theories are of two sorts, according to whether the development is 
endogenous or exogenous. ‘The latter sub-cultures derive from forms of 
culture contact, most obviously from immigration. Settling in a host 
society establishes the sub-culture immediately, but from then on its 
dynamics are subject to the same kinds of processes as those of endo- 
genously generated groups which may lead it to harden, soften, or 
otherwise modify its identity. The other major group of exogenously 
generated sub-cultures are the results of western cultural contacts 
(especially of Christianity) with the Third World—the Melanesian cargo 
cults are one well researched example. The consequences of culture con- 
tact is not a subject I have time to develop here, and in any case the bulk 
of research on sub-cultures has been on those endogenously generated. 

This brings us back to our initial concern, the relations between cul- 
ture and structure, for most sociological theories of sub-culture have 
taken this to be crucial. Few writers have tried to provide an explicit 
account of why sub-cultures in general arise and persist, the most im- 
portant and influential example being A. K. Cohen’s Delinquent Boys,11 
where, although the author’s empirical concern is with urban adoles- 
cent delinquent groups, his theory is intended to be wider ranging. In 
saying what he does, however, Cohen is merely more explicit and pre- 
cise than many of those before and after him.12 Cohen’s theory draws 
on Merton’s Social Structure and Anomie,13 which argued that for in- 
dividuals in certain positions in society, the desired goals were well- 
established but the means to success were denied or severely limited. 
This situation created a normative strain in which adherence to the 
prescribed means was weakened and various forms of deviance followed. 
Merton says little or nothing about the legitimation of such deviance 
or the development of sub-cultures, but the argument is basic to nearly 
all sub-cultural theorizing. The sub-culture as a distinctive pheno- 
menon is the product of a structural contradiction or imperfection. In 
Merton’s terms culture and social structure—ideas about how social 
relations are supposed to work and the way they really do—are not 
properly integrated and aligned and the discontinuities create tensions 
in individuals which are resolved by deviance, i.e. bending the culture 
to fit structural demands. 
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Cohen reconceptualizes this situation and introduces a specifically 
individual, even psychological, interpretation, but ‘his argument is 
fundamentally the same. Working-class adolescents denied the con- 
ventional routes to success because of their social inadequacies, but still 
aspiring to success, are faced with a severe problem of, in Cohen’s terrns, 
status frustration—they want to get on but they can’t, or at least not 
legitimately. Once this problem is recognized by a number of adoles- 
cents in similar circumstances they can collectively generate the 
courage, group loyalty and imagination to devise a solution. The 
solution characteristic of delinquency which Cohen calls ‘malicious, 
non-utilitarian and negativistic’ has been objected to by many, but the 
argument remains the same: it is the distinctive characteristics of their 
structural location which lead directly to a fresh normative solution 
and so give rise to a sub-culture, which presumably will continue for as 
long as the structural problem does. 

The objections to this straightforward account are relatively obvious. 
In the first place it is unlikely that, whatever the frustrations, the de- 
mands of the conventional culture can be abandoned—indeed it has 
its agents to make sure that they are not. The work particularly of 
Matza14 has been concerned to show how the relationship between the 
demands of the dominant culture and those of the delinquescent peer 
group are in constant conflict. Only when the conflicts and guilt are 
neutralized can the sub-cultural solution be legitimized and put into 
practice. Even then, delinquency is characterized by its intermittence 
and the diffidence of its motivation rather than the ideological con- 
viction implied by Cohen. 

The relations between the sub-culture and the dominant one are 
thus of great importance both normatively as implied here, and socially 
in terms of the dynamics of sub-cultural development. Public and legal 
reaction may be indifferent, sympathetic, hysterical, punitive.15 All of 
these have consequences for the self-definitions of the sub-cultural group, 
for developments in the sub-cultural ideology and for the kind of re- 
cruits likely to be attracted. The reasons for the genesis of a sub-culture 
are thus not necessarily those which sustain or transform it. Much de- 
pends here on mutual perception, the effects and strength of sanctions, 
if any, and the other characteristics and requirements of the adherents 
of the sub-culture as well, of course, as the available alternatives— 
sanctions may be coupled with a deliberate widening of opportunities, 
or there may be more than one sub-cultural alternative which satisfies 
the problems of the adherents. 

If sub-cultures are seen as solutions to problems posed by the struc- 
tural location of the people concerned—and here most writers sub- 
sequent to Cohen have followed his basic conceptualization despite 
other differences—the interaction of the sub-culture with the rest of 
society can be seen to exercise an important influence on the direction 
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its development takes. A strong negative reaction involving the media 
and agencies of social control can lead to amplification. The sub-culture 
acquires instant notoriety and hence is exciting as a ‘solution’, and its 
boundaries are simultaneously more precisely specified—punitive 
reaction leads to witch-hunting from without and solidarization from 
within. A strong positive reaction, such as that of sections of the middle 
classes to certain bohemian manifestations can equally result in ampli- 
fication, though in this case accompanied by a process of assimilation 
and incorporation so that the style is adopted but no more, a process of 
normalization. In this case of course the boundaries become less specific, 
and the life of the sub-culture can be conceived as one of the critical re- 
sponse of a limited group to problem conditions, the spread of the ideas 
beyond those in these conditions and the eventual incorporation of them 
by weakening their content to the point where they are no more than a 
fad, to die out when no longer fashionable and be extinguished by the 
arrival of a successor.16 In the case of an amplification process, the end- 
point is usually reached when social control reaches such a peak of 
vigilance and toughness that life inside the sub-culture becomes in- 
tolerable and a fresh solution becomes necessary. From within the 
sub-culture it becomes no longer exciting but a ‘mugs’ game’ to be 
further involved. Various stabilized positions are of course also possible, 
usually achieved by the sub-culture removing itself sufficiently far from 
contact with non-members to avoid providing an obvious target for 
public complaint or exploitation. Examples are the communes, both 
in their traditional religious forms and their more recent post-hippie 
forms, and the drug sub-cultures, though here there is an armed truce 
with the agencies of social control. 

In all of these cases the images in terms of which the sub-culture is 
transmitted to a wider public either by word of mouth or through the 
mass media play an important part in the reaction process. Little 
attention has as yet ‘been paid to the construction of ideologies in terms 
of which diverse sub-cultures are made sense of to a wider public, a 
process of crude translation which frequently makes nonsense of the real 
content and is basic to the amplification, normalization and sub-cultural 
conversion processes. These ideologies are also significant in polarizing 
the public into two groups: the sub-culture and everyone else. It is 
not clear how effective they are at this, but clearly reaction to sub- 
culture is likely to vary according to the closeness of other sections of 
the public to the sub-cultural group. Thus it is an interesting question 
whether the reaction of the working-class communities in which they 
live to skinheads was the same as that of middle-class communities. The 
mass media was uniform in its response, but studies of public reaction 
to the media usually suggest that considerable caution is exercised by 
the public. Hence rather than considering, as interactionist analyses 
frequently do, sub-cultural careers as the history of contact between 
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the sub-culture and agents of social control, it is important to include 
also those sectors of the society connected with the sub-culture by kin- 
ship, residence, class situation, etc., but not members of it, and also the 
rest of the society that the social control agents purport to represent. Itis 
the interaction of all these that determines the fate of the sub-culture. 

The nature and permanence of the sub-culture itself is also further 
influenced by other factors. First, even though physical, economic, 
political and social circumstances may sometimes make the lifestyles 
and manners enjoined by the dominant culture impossible, this does 
not, as Rainwater!? argues, imply that adherence to these norms and 
values is abandoned. Rather, it is sometimes arguable that individuals 
in dire situations are compelled to adopt relatively short term strategies 
of survival which they may well seek to abandon if they could only 
escape from their situation, and whatever their justification for the 
. necessity of these strategies, a belief is still retained in the value of the 
ways of the dominant culture. On the other hand the situation here— 
where poverty is the main obstacle—is by no means uniform. Gold- 
thorpe?8 et al.’s work shows clearly that if you raise a worker’s wages, he 
will not automatically become middle class in outlook and life style. 
Not only do middle-class social circumstances amount to more than 
that, but working-class culture, even when disrupted by community 
dislocation, is sufficiently well integrated and tenacious to preclude 
simple abandonment. 

This leads us to recognize the importance of the existing culture as a 
source for the sub-culture. Coleman (op. cit) shows how adolescents at 
school do not break with their parents’ culture completely when they 
form socially and culturally significant peer groups—and indeed it 
would be hard for them to continue at home and school if they did. 
Rather, they treat the inherited culture selectively and ignore parts 
which they find irrelevant to their own situation—being a citizen in the 
community, career, hard work—and emphasize those they find relevant 
—personal attractiveness, sociability, athletic prowess, physical courage. 
Similarly Miller!®9 has argued that so far from delinquent groups 
generating new solutions, the most they do is develop new styles and 
new words and draw their beliefs and norms by selective emphasis from 
the working class culture in which they live. Structural ‘problems’ are 
‘solved’ and cultural continuities maintained. 

Finally, Matza?° has pointed out that one should beware of identi- 
fying each new sub-cultural phenomenon as a quite distinctive cultural 
event, even if a reflection of continually unresolved structural contra- 
dictions. There exist, he suggests, subterranean traditions of youth 
which are carried by each generation in one form or another and which 
provide a cultural pool which is drawn on for ideas and legitimation 
(a sense of youth’s own tradition) as each new sub-culture crystallizes 
and spreads. 
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Much of the complexity of the relationship between culture and 
structure and its consequences for sub-cultural development has been 
appreciated by Phil Cohen in a recent paper! about the conflict be- 
tween sub-cultural groups in more or less the same class situation, e.g. 
skinheads and greasers, and the succession of delinquescent youth sub- 
cultures which have arisen. He shows how the progress of slum clear- 
ance and the contraction of local employment have disrupted the 
working-class communities which traditionally inhabited the East End 
and the consequences of this both for the stability of the working-class 
culture, its use in providing a satisfactory way of life for the rising gener- 
ations, and the personal consequences of cultural dislocation at the 
family level. He then sees the sub-cultures as a response to this situation. 
He is adamant, however, that the sub-cultures are a response that is 
in no way a solution: ‘sub-culture, by definition, cannot break out of 
the contradiction derived from the parent culture, it merely transcribes 
its terms at a microsocial level’ (p. 25). ‘By definition’, because despite 
a sophisticated analysis of the cultural traditions and history of the 
community, that is to say despite allowing for the significance of the 
cultural aspect of sub-cultures as well as the structural, in the last 
analysis the sub-culture is still defined in terms of the structural con- 
ditions which it cannot hope to overcome: it is epiphenomenal. 

Cohen is no doubt correct that these specific sub-cultures have arisen 
in response to persistent structural contradictions and that their specific 
content has been determined by such factors as the traditional culture 
of the community, the history of previous sub-cultures and their ac- 
ceptance or rejection by social control agencies—police repression 
made it unhealthy to be a mod or a skinhead ; by succeeding generations 
—what the past generation did was a fad that caught on and can go 
stale; by experience—motor-bikes and scooters are found to be dan- 
gerous; by the fashion and entertainment industries who are constantly 
producing new images to appeal to each rising generation. Add to this 
such culturally adventitious facts as the existence of the West Indian 
community with its own distinctive culture (and music) in similar 
circumstances, and the outcome is a new sub-culture with a different 
style, language and probably slightly different appeal to those before 
(skinheads and mods did not come from quite the same groups in the 
working class). There arise a series of sub-cultural packages each ex- 
pressing and ‘attempting to solve’ the same persistent structural 
problems, but each with a distinctive cultural history and location 
despite similarities and continuities. 

The picture, then, is one of structural conditions as the basic generat- 
ing force with cultural traditions and historically specific circum- 
stances acting as more precise determinants. A good deal of room has 
thus to be left for the autonomy of sub-cultures as phenomena in their 
own right, even if their appeal is to structural conditions. The mode of 
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investigation thus needs, as Cohen recognizes, to be almost as much 
historical and semiotic or hermeneutic, as structural. But Cohen is per- 
haps still clinging too much to the idea that cultural phenomena are 
by definition expressions of structural conditions, and that as such it is 
structure not culture that must change. For what he in fact proposes is 
a cultural reintegration of the working-class community, a self-conscious 
reorganization and recognition of common identity and purpose, i.e. 
cultural rejuvenation rather than sub-cultural proliferation to achieve 
structural (political) change. But there is no reason why this reintegra- 
tion should not begin in sub-cultural form, and if it is to be successful 
it will almost certainly have to draw on sub-cultural traditions to draw 
in members. Further, if it is to be a rejuvenation and adaptation to the 
new social situation of the working class as a whole, it cannot be simply 
a harking back to past cultural unities. In terms of Cohen’s own argu- 
ment this would be irrelevant. That hitherto existing sub-cultures have 
been sectional in their appeal, ephemeral, and divisive in their social 
impact is a fact but not a necessary one. The solution to structural 
problems must ultimately come via a cultural formulation, which is to 
imply that although the determination is almost always argued to be 
one way, the influences may be mutual. For what, after all, Cohen is 
arguing for is self-conscious cultural reorganization with a view to 
social regeneration.?2 What he is concerned about is getting the cultural 
reorganization right, 1.e. relevant to the new circumstances and capable 
of appealing to all sections of the working class. 

Once this point is established it becomes pertinent to ask not why 
the sub-culture arose, but what changes it effected. The answer may 
of course be none, especially if it was ephemeral, sectarian and isola- 
tionist. But this need not be so. The homosexual sub-culture has for a 
long time provided a cultural haven for a sector spurned by the rest of 
society and hence a ‘solution’ by cultural and social segregation. But 
this is now providing the basis for a return to influence the dominant 
culture in terms of a demand for greater rights and freedoms and a halt 
to discrimination. This is a relatively politicized example but others 
are also worth considermg. The hippy and drug using sub-culture de- 
veloped as a relatively isolated and sectarian response, yet its influence, 
both culturally and socially, has been great—in developing an under- 
ground, in influencing the media, on language, music, art, dress, the 
influences are obvious. Yet it, too, has gone through numerous fads and 
stages, explosions of popularity and dyings away, but leaving in its 
wake not just the same structural problems to be solved (this time for 
middle class youth) but relatively persistent social institutions—com- 
munes, and underground press, organizations like Bit and Release, for 
example. Sub-cultures then, are still arguably a response to structural 
problems in culturally and historically specific circumstances, but they 
should also be recognized as an important source of social and political 
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influence—indirect no doubt—in a complex and relatively tolerant 
society. Where they are violently repressed their impact is likely to be 
frustrated by bitter antagonisms. They may re-emerge in other forms. 
Where they are even half tolerated they are likely to change, not 
necessarily in the direction of incorporation but at least in that of 
growing self-awareness. That is, the culture which was generated in 
response to pressing circumstances, once it is accepted as genuine and 
not anathema can go on to become less essentially separate and polar- 


ized and more sophisticated and complex. 
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Automobile workers in four countries : 
the relevance of system participation for 
working-class movements t 


More than eighty years ago, both Marx and Durkheim observed that 
workers were not involved in the associational life of society. They were 
said to be alienated from existing social organizations or suffering from 
an anomic social structure. Both predicted that workers would create 
a new organizational milieu which would reduce their alienation or 
anomie. Both predicted that the new society would become integrated 
around the union or occupational corporation which would replace 
the family’s integrative functions. Both felt that the more industrialized 
the society, the more their predictions would be realized. 

Some sociologists still cling to these ancient ideas despite disconfirm- 
ing evidence. Alienating and anomic conditions persist, but workers 
have not built an elaborate organizational network to integrate their 
lives. The family has not disappeared although it has lost some in- 
tegrative functions. In some industrialized countries, political rather 
than economic institutions integrate the society. Only some white- 
collar workers have managed to link their work and non-work activities 
into a coherent pattern. Manual workers are said to live in an organi- 
zational desert and do not integrate their work and non-work activities. 

The basic issue is whether industrialization has had any effect on 
how workers live. Are workers’ lives, like those of peasants, limited to 
family and neighbourhood relationships, or does industrialization alter 
the way workers relate to the broader society? This question attracts 
much scholarly interest but little hard research. This research reports 
how automobile workers in four countries which vary in industrializa- 
* William H. Form B.A. M.A. PH.D Professor of Sociology and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana, Illinois. 
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Science Foundation, The Social Science Research Council, The Fulbright 
Commission, International Programs (Ford Foundation) at Michigan State 
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tion (India, Argentina, Italy and the United States) become involved 
in a series of social systems extending from the family to the nation. 

If workers exposed to industrial discipline and urban organization 
remain peasants, uninvolved in external systems, the hope of a working- 
class social movement is lost simply because workers must see the social 
system in order to fight for a place in it. On the other hand, ifindustrial- 
ization and urbanization are accompanied by increasing involvements 
in non-local systems (workgroup, union, community and nation), 
participation in a working-class social movement is more likely. 
Scholars disagree both on the timing and consequences of such involve- 
ment. 

With reference to timing, the industrial man hypothesis holds that 
workers respond quickly to the organizational innovations which ac- 
company industrialization.2 The convergence hypothesis holds that 
the unique trajectories which societies take towards industrialization 
require that workers be resocialized to emerging patterns. According 
to the industrial man hypothesis, workers in the four countries studied 
should be involved in social systems at similar rates, despite differences 
in the organization of their communities and the technological com- 
plexity of their societies. Convergence theorists posit a pattern of in- 
creasing organizational involvement which reflects the increasing com- 
plexity of community and societal structures. Thus, workers in more in- 
dustrial societies would: (1) be involved in more systems than workers 
in less industrial societies, (2) belong to more organizations external to 
family and neighbourhood, (3) engage in more activities in these 
systems, (4) participate in more organizations with fellow workers, and 
(5) have broader knowledge of union, neighbourhood, community and 
national problems. 

The two hypotheses are not contradictory; they differ in their esti- 
mates of the time needed for industrial social structures to appear and 
for workers to accommodate to them. I favour the industrial man 
position on the grounds that workers, even in advanced industrial 
societies, are not great joiners. When factories with complex technol- 
ogies are built in industrially underdeveloped societies, a modern sector 
typically exists which has organizational features of highly industrial- 
ized societies. Workers who live in this sector are likely to become in- 
volved in social systems beyond family and neighbourhood. 

But what difference does it make whether system involvements occur 
suddenly or gradually? Marxist and socialist theoreticians have argued 
about the proper time to launch a working-class political movement. 
The willingness of workers to spend time and money on organizational 
activities depends on their ability to understand how factory, com- 
munity, and national issues are related. Their understanding is in- 
creased when they are involved in organizations beyond the neigh- 
bourhood and factory. An opportune time to politicize workers occurs 
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when their system involvements are broad enough for them to under- 
stand the appeals of their leaders. If this opportune period passes, 
workers may be quickly absorbed into the ongoing political order. 
If leaders launch political movements before workers understand the 
need to link the workplace, union and community to national politics, 
workers may label their leaders self-serving politicians. The issue of 
timing is thus linked to the broader question whether a working-class 
movement will become part of a system of pluralist or class politics. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 
The plants 


The research plan was to study workers in a technologically advanced 
industry (automobile) in countries varying in industrialization. The 
United States represented a mature industrial society; Italy, a society 
with a small but established industrial base which has been steadily 
expanding; Argentina, a country undergoing recent industrialization; 
and India, a nation with a small industrial base concentrated in a few 
cities.4 All plants contained a full range of functions from design to 
production and they were administered by indigenous managers. The 
technological complexity of the plants varied according to the degree 
of economic development of the country. In the United States the 
Oldsmobile (OLDS) plant had introduced automated equipment and 
had developed highly rationalized systems of production and assembly. 
Italy’s FIAT plant was modern but it had little automated equipment. 
Production was as highly rationalized as at OLDS, but assembly lines 
moved somewhat slower. Industrias Kaiser Argentina (IKA) was also 
a new plant; its production facilities were not as modern as FIAT’s and 
its assembly lines moved much slower. India’s Premier Automobiles 
Limited (PAL) had the least complex technology and its manually 
propelled assembly lines moved very slowly. Despite the technological 
differences among the factories, their production and occupational 
structures were quite similar. We selected and interviewed samples of 
workers who adequately represented the skill composition of the de- 
partments devoted to manufacturing.’ 


The research locales 


A brief sketch of each city demonstrates that the locales of the plants 
were quite different. At the time of the research (1963), the urbanized 
area of Lansing, Michigan contained about 300,000 people. The labour 
force of the SMSA, which was 110,000,6 was employed primarily in 
manufacturing, government, retail trade and education, mostly in 
large organizations: in 1963, the city’s 170 manufacturing plants 
averaged 108 employees,? government bureaux employed 23,000 
workers and the state university 8,500. Half of Lansing’s labour force 
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lived outside of the city, 20 per cent in the open country, and 30 per 
cent in nearby towns, villages and suburbs. Four-fifths of the workers 
commuted to work in automobiles. About 70 per cent owned or were 
buying their homes, mostly single dwellings. The central business 
district of the city was devoted largely to offices and speciality services 
because neighbourhood and suburban shopping centres provided other 
services. Neighbourhoods were quite small and tended to form around 
grammar schools and small shopping areas.8 Lansing was predominately 
Republican, but its citizens showed little interest in local politics. The 
United Automobile Workers’ Union, led by Democrats, had little 
political influence among workers and local citizens. 

Turin, Italy, was a major industrial centre of 1,000,000 people. FIAT 
was the largest employer in the city but many large industries were 
located in the city and its environs. Yet over 1,200 small shops employ- 
ing less than ten persons manufactured metal, clothing and other goods.’ 

An estimated 100,000 southern Italian migrants furnished much of 
the city’s unskilled labour.1° Most workers both in Turin and in the 
surrounding towns lived in small apartments. Neighbourhoods (quartieri) 
were large, by American standards, and had officially recognized boun- 
daries. Except in the newly populated periphery, neighbourhoods had 
ample shopping facilities, institutional and shopping services such as 
schools, churches, bars, restaurants and cinemas. As the original capital 
of Italy and present capital of the Province of Piedmont, Turin had 
highly developed governmental, cultural and educational facilities. Its 
local government was then controlled by the Christian Democratic 
Party, but the Communist and Socialist parties had strong followings. 
Labour unions and political parties had strong bonds. 

Cordoba, Argentina, was the country’s second city with a population 
of 635,000 in 1967. It was the state capital and an educational, food 
processing, and service centre for a large agricultural hinterland. Al- 
though Peron’s and subsequent administrations had pushed Cérdoba’s 
industrial development (the city had three vehicle manufacturing 
plants), the average factory hired only eleven workers. The city had an 
attractive central business district and few of the miserable slums which 
commonly surround Latin American cities. Most workers lived in single 
dwellings; about half in the city and the others in the periphery.11 
Public utilities (paving, water, electricity, drainage), markets, and in- 
stitutional and shopping services were adequate in the older working- 
class areas, but poorly and unevenly developed in the periphery. 
Neighbourhoods were not as ecologically, socially and economically 
distinct as in Lansing or Turin. Government was highly centralized 
and conservative, but Córdoba had a tradition of radicalism among 
the university students and Peronistas harassed governments at all 
levels. 

Bombay was a sprawling megalopolis of 4,000,000 and the centre of 
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trade and manufacturing for the western region of the country. Al- 
though the city is a major manufacturing centre, by Western standards, 
the factories were typically small and low in productivity. State and 
local government tried to provide public utilities and services, but they 
were poorly developed in many local areas. PAL’s employees lived in 
scattered areas and in a variety of abodes: apartments, compounds, 
shacks, etc. Most residential areas were overcrowded and lacked public 
utilities, institutional services and even markets. Evidence from the 
interviews did not substantiate the view that residential areas were 
organized around caste, religious, or village ties.12 Local areas had 
few if any recognizable organizations.13 In Bombay neither the parties 
nor the labour unions, which were closely linked, had strong grass 
roots organizations in the factories or the neighbourhood. 


External factors influencing social participation 


Certain factors external to the systems under study may influence social 
involvement and they should be considered when comparing communi- 
ties. Workers reared in rural communities, especially in less industrial- 
ized societies, presumably participate less in formal organizations. 
Urban and suburban residents participate more in community affairs 
than those living in rural and fringe areas. Parents with school-age 
children are more involved in neighbourhood and community activities 
than others. Finally, the more highly educated participate more in 
community and national organizations than the less educated because 
the educated have a wider-world view. 

About one-third of the workers in each sample was reared on farms, 
except for the more highly urban IKA sample, and in all cities, more 
of the rural-reared lived outside the central city. However, rural or 
urban socialization was not related in any country to social system 
involvement.!4 Urban residence was related to organizational partici- 
pation only for OLDS, even though the percentage living outside the 
city increased with industrialization. OLDS and FIAT workers were 
older than the others, and OLDS and PAL workers had more school- 
age children. But neither of these variables was associated with social 
participation in any nation. 

Finally, OLDS workers had the highest median education (10°8 
years) and FIAT the least (5:4 years), but educational level was re- 
lated to participation only in PAL. In conclusion, OLDS workers were 
the most advantaged in the factors which might increase their partici- 
pation (age, number of children and level of education), and FIAT 
workers were the most disadvantaged (except for age), while IKA and 
PAL workers were most advantaged in terms of urban socialization and 
residence. Yet these factors did not influence social participation in 
each country. 
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FAMILY INVOLVEMENT 


Sociologists have observed that, the social life of manual workers is 
largely kin-centred,15 but they do not know how much free time is 
spent exclusively with the nuclear family. This research shows a con- 
sistent pattern in all nations. While most workers were highly involved 
with the nuclear family, all of their free time was not absorbed by it. 
About four-fifths of the respondents in all nations spent all their free 
time at home or alone during the week in the winter or rainy season, 
but at least two-fifths reported that they spent most of their free time 
in non-family activities such as reading, studying, and engaging in 
hobbies (see Table I). During weekends and holidays the percentages 
staying at home and engaging exclusively in home activities dropped 
precipitously and other activities (participative sports, visiting, attend- 
ing meetings, and planned social events) increased, and these changes 
were greater in the more industrialized societies. The variety of non- 
family activities reported (see Table II) is as extensive as that reported 
for San Francisco.16 

Three items relate to interaction with relatives outside the nuclear 
family. First, about the same proportion (two-fifths to one-half) of the 


TABLE I Indicators of family centred activities (per cents) 








Activities OLDS FIAT IKA PAL 
Spends free time alone or with family during 

week (winter) 73 81* 80 81 
Engages exclusively in home-based activities 

during week (winter) f 59 47 5944 
Spends free time alone or with family during 

weekends and holidays 60 58* 65 70 
Engages exclusively in home-based activities 

during weekends and holidays 32 37 58 54 
Relatives or in-laws live in neighbourhood} 42 52 49 40 
Visited relatives during vacation 8 20 24 NA 
Would confide in relatives about very 

personal problems} 55 55 53 45 
Index of family interaction} (0-3) 

high (2-3) 40 42 45 35 
Total (249) (306) (275) (262) 





* Estimated from the nature of the activities. 

t Includes watching TV, listening to radio, going to the cinema, doing odd jobs 
around the house, playing with the children, spending time with family, resting, 
shopping, and taking a walk. 

t Items in the index of family interaction. 
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TABLE 1. Selected non-home based free time activities (per cents) 


Activities OLDS FIAT IKA PAL 





Engages in nonfamily activities during week* 





on occasion 37 46 37 4I 
Engages in nonfamily activities during 

weekends and holidays* 62 63 38 34 

Visiting (18) (7 C3) (16) 
Holds a second job 12 II 20 16 
Exchanges visits with friends in neighbourhood 

on occasion 88 68 42 79 
Occasionally meets workmates outside plant 73 52 72 68 
Visits bar, tavern, or teahouse 49 54 46 75 
Gets together with friends for TV or radio 36 40 37 35 
Attends meetings of an organization half the 

time or moref 22 12 15 24 
Attends church or religious meeting once a 

month or more 46 NA 31 75 
Attends union mectings half the time or more 8 4 43 42} 
Total (249) (306) (275) (262) 





* Includes hobbies, reading, studying, participative sports, attending meetings of 
organizations, planned social events, and visiting which may be done with the 
family in or out of the house. 

t Exclusive of union or church. 

$ At the plant during lunch period. 


respondents in all countries had relatives living in their neighbourhoods 
and they visited them about once a week on the average.!7 Second, in 
the less industrialized countries, more workers visited their relatives 
only during vacations because their relatives lived in their communities 
of origin. Perhaps kinship visiting was higher for workers in the in- 
dustrialized countries simply because more of their relatives resided in 
the city. Third, workers were asked to name those in whom they could 
confide a delicate and personal problem that they wanted kept secret. 
About half named a relative, but more named fellow workers when 
asked whether they had such a confidant among their workmates.18 
These three questions were combined into an index of kinship involve- 
ment; about equal proportions in the four nations had scores in the 
upper half of the distribution. 

In summary, this limited evidence on family and kinship involve- 
ment suggests that the extent of nuclear family involvement among 
workers in the four nations was similar. 
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SOCIAL INTERACTION AT WORK 


Sociologists do not agree whether social contacts at work are intimate or 
important. It was once fashionable to think so,19 but recent researchers 
think differently.2° An extensive analysis of worker interaction in the 
four plants showed that it was highly conditioned by technological and 
ecological factors.24 Where technology was simple and machines 
occupied little space, the density of workers was high. The higher the 
density, the more workers took advantage of existing interaction oppor- 
tunities. But workers who controlled their machines also had more 
choice to initiate interaction. But whatever the population density of 
the work group or the degree of worker control over machines, the 
alleged isolation of autoworkers appears to be mythical. More than 
half of the jobs required some communication. Seven-tenths or more of 
the respondents talked to at least three others while working and at 
least a third talked to eleven or more. More than half reported having 
a mate with whom they could share intimate secrets. An equal per- 
centage reported having two or more good friends in their work group 
and a higher percentage had good friends elsewhere in the plant. In 
sum, despite variations in conditions which affect interaction, workers 
everywhere had sufficient interaction opportunities to form strong and 
lasting friendships. 

Workers need not meet outside of work to develop strong social bonds. 
On the contrary, strong ties at work may reduce the necessity for out- 
side contacts. But workers can meet outside the factory for union and 
informal activities. The findings on union involvement in the four 
nations confirmed earlier studies.22 Everywhere workers thought 
unions were necessary, everywhere they evaluated them highly, and 
everywhere their participation and interest in unions was low.?8 
Durkheim predicted that workers would form a community outside 
the work situation, but the evidence for this is inconclusive.24 Ten to 
twenty per cent of the workers had second jobs (more in the less in- 
dustrialized countries) and for them, contacts with workmates outside 
the plant were minimal (see Table II). But seven-tenths of all workers 
(less for Italy) occasionally met their workmates socially and half ex- 
changed visits with workers who were their neighbours (see Table ITT).2° 
Moreover, half or more (U.S. was lower) reported travelling to work 
with a workmate. In addition, one-tenth indicated that they met their 
workmates regularly once a week outside of work and almost one-fifth 
spent some of their vacation with them. Undoubtedly these types of 
contacts were intimate. Finally, approximately one-quarter attended 
meetings of the same voluntary associations and an equal percentage 
indicated that they discussed political and economic events more with 
fellow workers than with others. 

In summary, the data point to relatively high social interaction 
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TABLE III Activities with fellow workers outside the plant (per cents) 




















Activities OLDS FIAT IKA PAL 
Occasionally meets with workmates outside 

of plant 13 52 72 68 
"Exchanges visits with neighbour who is 

fellow worker* 44 58 52 68 
Travels or walks to work with fellow worker* 36 46 70} 50 
Fellow worker included in free time activity 

during week 6 NA 6 1 
Fellow worker included in week and weekend 

activitiesT 8 NA 30 2 
Vacationed with fellow worker* 16 7 33 NA 
Fellow worker is member of common 

organization, exclusive of union* 26 23 20 13 
Discusses political and economic issues 

primarily with fellow worker* 33 19 19 24 
Index of out-plant interaction* (0-5), 

high (3-5) 2I 12 18 II 
Total (249) (306) (275) (262) 





* Items included in index of out-plant interaction outside the plant. 

ft Fifty-seven per cent considered their travelling companions as good friends. 

¢ For first and second activities mentioned occurring during week and weekend 
holidays. 


among workers in all four countries both inside and outside the factory. 
Most workers had close friends at work and saw them in non-work 
situations. Multiple social bonds were the rule rather than the exception 
and perhaps a quarter of the workers had sufficient ties to form strong 
primary groups. Nowhere did the nuclear family so dominate free time 
as to make close relationships with outsiders impossible. Comparable 
data on non-work social bonds are unavailable for other occupations. 
However, I believe that they are moderately high among manual 
workers and that sociologists have overestimated the extent of non- 
work social bonds among white-collar workers. 


INVOLVEMENT IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 


In highly urbanized and mobile countries, neighbourhood relationships 
may be fleeting and superficial while in newly industrializing societies 
they may resemble transplanted rural communities.26 I examined 
neighbourhood contacts of workers with their friends, acquaintances, 
relatives and shopkeepers. In Lansing, neighbourhoods were relatively 
small areas which contained small shopping districts.2? In Turin and 
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Córdoba, quartieri or barrios were officially and socially recognized as 
urban sub-areas. Since some claim that the neighbourhood idea has 
little meaning in India, interviewers defined it to respondents as the 
area around the abode which included residents recognized by sight 
and name.28 

About two-thirds of the respondents in all countries had lived in their 
neighbourhoods for five or more years and an equal proportion wanted 
to continue living there. In India, only half preferred to remain in the 
area. Despite possibly different conceptions of the neighoburhood, the 
amount of neighbourhood interaction reported was similar in all 
countries (see Table IV). Two-fifths to half of the respondents had 
relatives living in the neighbourhood and they exchanged visits with 
them on the average of once a week. Two-thirds or more (fewer for 
OLDS) reported that four or more friends lived near them. While the 
percentage was lower for IKA, seven-tenths of the workers in each 
country exchanged visits with friends who lived nearby. But over two- 
thirds indicated that most of their friends resided in other neighbour- 
hoods (see Table IV). Thus no country conformed to the folk-urban 
pattern because most friendships were based on a variety of contacts: 


TABLE Iv Attributes of neighbourhood involvement (per cents) 











Attributes OLDS FIAT IKA PAL 
Lived in neighbourhood five or more years 66 64 62 65 
Prefer remaining in neighbourhood 66 JI 62 47 
Relatives or in-laws live in neighbourhood 42 52 49 40 
Families of four or more friends and 

acquaintances live in neighbourhood 44 65 70 78 
Exchanges visits with friends in 

neighbourhood 9I 68 41 79 
Most of friends visited live in neighbourhood 9 32 35 21 
Shops more frequently inside than outside 

neighbourhood 35 77 64 58 
Patronizes bar or teahouse more inside than 

outside neighbourhood * 3I 45 15 34 
Identifies neighbourhood problems 64 72 89 73 
Disposed to attend meetings to discuss 

neighbourhood problems 85 39T 77 87 
Total (249) (306) (275) (262) 








*Per cent who frequent bar or teahouse: 47, 53, 46, 74. 

tł This percentage is lower than the others because respondents were asked whether 
they were disposed to ‘participate’ in rather than ‘attend’ meetings. The results are 
similar to Rose’s (p. 42) finding for two Roman lower-class neighbourhoods. 
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home-town friends, workmates, previous neighbours and members of 
common organizations (educational, religious, recreational). 

Shopping can be a source of neighbourhood integration. Except for 
the United States, most workers reported that their families shopped 
oftener inside rather than outside the neighbourhood.?° The tearoom 
or bar did not serve as a local social centre because only a minority 
patronized a bar or tearoom inside the neighbourhood.®° Finally, re- 
spondents were asked to name neighbourhood problems and whether 
they wanted to do anything about them. Two-thirds or more identified 
local problems and even more were disposed to attend meetings to dis- 
cuss them. 

In conclusion, neighbourhood involvement was similar in the four 
nations and it appeared to conform to an urban mode.*! About half 
or more of the workers responded fositively to all indicators of neigh- 
bourhood involvement. They had lived in the area long enough to 
develop close ties, had friends and relatives in the area, shopped in the 
neighbourhood, knew its problems, and were disposed to deal with them. 
I predicted that neighbourhood involvement from high to low would 
be: Turin, Lansing Cérdoba and Bombay. This was the case except 
that Lansing residents were the least involved. Involvement for the 
Turinese was high because the neighbourhoods were the most self- 
sufficient in terms of shopping facilities and services while in Lansing 
they were least so. Lansing residents readily shopped elsewhere because 
they all owned automobiles. 


COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 


The main indicators of community involvement are interest in the 
problems of the city and organizational participation. Ordinarily urban 
involvement increases with length of residence in the city. About half 
of the workers in each country were born in the metropolitan area and 
about three-quarters were born in the state or province. Relatively 
more of the Indians were born in areas distant from the city. The 
Italians and Argentinians were the most urban in terms of their 
socialization. Predictably, the proportion living outside the central city 
increased with the industrialization of the country. Yet, whatever their 
origins or present residence, over eight-tenths of the respondents in all 
nations liked their city (see Table V). 

Workers in all plants were about equally and moderately involved 
in their communities. Almost everybody read local newspapers regu- 
larly and seven-tenths or more identified important community prob- 
lems. Somewhat more than a third in each country belonged to one or 
more organizations exclusive of the union and church, but less than 
one-quarter actively participated. Neither voting nor religious par- 
ticipation are reliable cross-national indicators of community involve- 
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ment, but both were relatively high for all nations. Interest in both 
local and national news was also high for all nations, except for India 


where it was conspicuously lower. 


TABLE v Indicators of community involvement (in per cents) 




















Indicators OLDS FIAT IKA PAL 
Central city is community of residence 43 72 85 go 
Born in city or immediate environs 41 48 49 Ir 
Born in state or province 76 70 74 59 
Community of birth and residence the same 23 38* 50 16 
Likes living in community of residence gi 92 94 83 
Voted in last community election 55 98 NA 68 
Identified one or more community problems} 714 69 9I 74 
More interested in local than national news 40 4I 2I 22 
Interest in both local and national newsf 38 30 52 8 
Belongs to one or more organizations} 43 33 36 34 
Belongs to two or more organizations 15 4 5 8 
Active participator in one or more 

organizations 24 17 15 24 
Attends church or religious meeting regularly 46 NA 3I 75 
Index of community involvement (0-3) 

high (3) 30 2I 27 14 
Total (249) (306) (275) (262) 
* Estimated. 


+ Items from the index of community involvement. 
t Excludes union and church. 


Expectedly, OLDS workers were the most highly involved in the 
community and PAL, least. OLDS employees exhibited the highest 
organizational participation, but for all nations it was high for urban 
manual workers.32 IKA workers were the most aware of local problems 
and PAL’S employees were the least interested in community affairs. 
Important differences were evident in the community problems identi- 
fied: the Americans were most concerned about recreational and edu- 
cational facilities; the Italians and Argentinians, about transportation, 
housing, and unemployment; and the Indians, about public utilities. 


NATIONAL INVOLVEMENT 


Voting, reading about national problems, discussing politics and the 
economy, and belonging to organizations with national concerns are 
the usual ways people get involved in national life. These indicators 
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showed that workers in the least industrialized countries were slightly 
more involved in national affairs than other workers. Voting is not a 
reliable indicator of involvement because it is quasi-compulsory in 
Italy. That more Indians and Argentinians were able to identify many 
national problems is not surprising given the emergencies their coun- 
tries were facing: unemployment and governmental ineffectiveness in 
Argentina and war with China and famine for India (see Table VI).33 
The greater interest in national rather than local news for PAL re- 
flected the war and the widespread belief that most problems could be 
resolved only by national action. But this interest did not spill over into 
private conversations of economic and political issues as much as it did 
for workers in the other countries. 

Not surprisingly, more workers in the wealthier countries read 
periodicals. About half of the periodicals named carried some national 
political news, but workers did not single out such news as being especi- 
ally important to them. Finally, organizational participation was mainly 
in sports, religious, or neighbourhood affairs.34 In summary, workers in 
all nations were moderately involved in national affairs, but few parti- 
cipated in organizations which had national concerns. They appreciated 
how national events influenced their lives, but they saw such events as 
beyond their control, a pattern typical of industrial workers in in- 
dustrial countries. 35 


TABLE VI Indicators of ultra-community invalvements 














Indicators OLDS FIAT IKA PAL 
Reads one or more magazines 69 60 81 48 
More interested in national than local news* 16 23 18 68 
Identified one or more national problems* 75 68 88 95 
Discusses economic and political issues* 57 40f 45 30 
Voted in the last national election 78 98 NA 67 
Index of national involvement (0-3), high (3) 32 20 36 5I 
Median anomie scale score 2'9 3°7 2'0 47 
Total (249) (306) (275) (262) 








* Items included in the Index of National Involvement. 
t Probably should be higher because the question was approached indirectly for Italy 
and directly for the other nations. 


This research has shown that workers everywhere were similarly in- 
volved in social systems extending from the family to the nation. Since 
anomie is the obverse of system involvement or social integration, one 
should expect anomie scores to be similar in all nations. A five-item 
Guttman scale of anomie (normlessness) with reproducibility coeffi- 
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cients of 0-85 or above showed that scores did not vary either with in- 
dustrialization or social system involvement. OLDS and IKA workers 
were low in anomie.and FIAT and PAL were high (see Table VI). I 
cannot account for the low IKA scores except to suggest that its em- 
ployees were the youngest of the four samples and perhaps they ex- 
hibited the optimism which anomie scales tend to tap. The high FIAT 
scores probably reflect Italian distrust of organizations.%6 

Although PAL’s employees were highly involved in work groups and 
moderately involved in external social systems, their high anomie un- 
doubtedly reflected isolation from their families and living in a multi- 
lingual society struggling to resolve seemingly unresolvable problems. 


DISCUSSION 


These data suggest that industrialization quickly affects the social lives 
of workers. In no country did the family completely absorb their free 
time as it allegedly does in traditional societies. Workers spent consider- 
able time with workmates, fellow unionists and friends from other 
neighbourhoods and organizations. They knew the problems of the 
neighbourhood, community and nation, and could rank them in 
importance. Yet the picture of an emerging participant society, accom- 
panying industrialization was not supported by these data.3? Only a 
minority of workers—perhaps not fewer than in other occupations— 
was organizationally active. 

Although Marx38 and Durkheim3® had different conceptions of | 
future society, both thought that activists in the workplace and union 
would become highly involved in organizations outside the factory. 
Clearly, this has not happened. Moreover, if industrial societies are 
changing in the direction they predicted, at least an élite corps of workers 
must appear who participate in many systems, including the work- 
group, union, neighbourhood, community and nation. If the in- 
dustrial man hypothesis is correct, this élite corps of workers, ready to 
lead the working class, should emerge soon after industry appears. If 
the convergence theory is correct, this pattern should be most de- 
veloped in the most industrialized countries. Whenever the élite 
appears, its members should not feel anomic because they are integrated 
into an overlapping set of relationships with their fellow workers. 

The élite corps of participators in all four countries followed two 
patterns; workers most involved with family were also most involved in 
the neighbourhood while those most involved in the union were most 
involved in national affairs (see Table VII).41 Given the universal 
ecological pressures on interpersonal behaviour, it is not surprising to 
find localites (peasants) everywhere who are involved only in family 
and neighbourhood. But the proletarian hero must do more: he should 
be active not only in the workgroup and union, he should promote 
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worker interests in neighbourhood, community and nation. In short, 
he must function as an organizational linking pin. This pattern was most 
evident in the United States, the most capitalistic society (see Table 
VII). Only in the United States were union activitists also active in the 
workgroup, neighbourhood, community and nation. The same pattern 
held for those active in the community (see Table VII). Unlike Italy 
and Argentina, however, few of the Americans who were highly in- 
volved in national affairs were also involved in other systems. Thus in 
the United States, the system links were provided by union and com- 
munity activists while in Italy and to a lesser extent, Argentina, system 
links were provided by activists in national affairs. American activists 
were undistinguishable from co-workers in their political ideology, but 
FIAT and IKA activists who were more radical than their co-workers 
were more involved in the union, community and nation. PAL had 
fewest activists involved in several systems (see Table VII); its radicals 
were involved in the community and nation but not the union. In sum, 
these findings tend to support the convergence theory: in the more 
industrialized societies, system involvements of activists were organized 
around the workplant and union. This pattern was most evident in the 
United States, less evident in Italy and Argentina, and almost absent 
in India. 

Working class activists should rank high in informal interaction 
(sociability), low in anomie, high on working-class identification, and 
be liberal or radical in their political ideology. However, only OLDS 
activists were low in anomie, and strangely, level of anomie was not 
found to be associated with degree of sociability as measured by a 
nine-item index (see Table VII). However, in India those high on 
sociability were most involved in all the social systems. Paradoxically, 
these Indians were more radical in their politics than their fellow 
workers, but the radicals identified more strongly with the middle 
rather than the working class. The American pattern was the reverse 
of India’s; activists with a union or workgroup orientation did not 
differ from their workmates in sociability, political ideology, or social 
class identification. In Italy and Argentina, activists with a national 
orientation were more radical than their workmates, but they had little 
to do with them on the job. A detailed analysis of the radical FIAT and 
IKA activists showed that they wanted their unions to improve econ- 
omic and working conditions, but not to restructure the society.42 

For them the union was the vehicle for upward mobility. 


CONCLUSION 


The industrial man hypothesis is supported by evidence that industrial 
workers everywhere became involved in organizations beyond the 
family and neighbourhood irrespective of the complexity of community 
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structure and the level of industry in society. But the pattern of in- 
creasing density of organizational involvement accompanying in- 
dustrialization supports the convergence hypothesis. While the organi- 
zational basis of a working-class movement appears quickly, it is not 
clear that the small core of organizationally active workers constitutes 
its avant-garde. In the United States this élite corps represented a grass 
roots stratum, but it had no ideological fervour. In Italy and Argentina, 
the corps was ideologically assertive, but it was not involved in the life 
of workgroups. In India, the corps was comprised of socially active 
political radicals who were organizationally inactive. In the United 
States, the activists were already absorbed in a system of pluralistic 
politics; in Italy and Argentina, their ideology focused upon making 
the union a legitimate part of the political order; in India, they talked 
politics, but did little else. In all countries, the average worker had 
sufficient exposure to non-local systems to understand the need to link 
them into a social movement. However, it appears that the opportune 
time had passed in the United States, was about over in Italy and 
Argentina, and had not yet appeared in India. 

This study’s findings are limited because only one occupational group 
was studied at one point in time. Many more comparative studies are 
needed to answer questions about organizational involvements of 
workers, but enough data have been gathered to show that an inde- 
pendent workers’ movement is possible in the early stages of industri- 
alization. 
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Crime causation theories : 
failures and perspectives! 


All the general explanations of crime are, due to the heterogeneity of 
criminal behaviour, failures; among them—Lombroso’s, Sutherland’s 
and Freudian theories. Typological approach makes causal analysis 
feasible, provided that proper criteria of classification are adopted; the 
two suggested here are: external characteristics of criminal behaviour, 
and its meaning. Consequently, the proposed causal analysis implies 
finding out components of sufficient conditions for individual types of 
criminal behaviour. From the social policy viewpoint, components 
strategic for crime prevention are to be learned first. The multi-type 
components—each of them essential for various types of criminal be- 
haviour—are the most strategic. The adopted usage of ‘cause’, and the 
notion of the multi-type components, make it possible to restate and to 
specify the differential association, anomie, and Marxist theories of 
crime, and to reconsider the hypotheses of deterrent and of educative 
force of legal sanctions. The paper ends with a general question— 
whether, and to what extent, comprehensiveness and universality of 
crime causation theories can possibly be achieved. 


INTRODUCTION 


Criminal etiology is in an unsatisfactory state. Few of the present 
crime causation theories may responsibly be accepted. The majority 
are circular, trivial, not precise enough to be tested or evidently false. 
Consequently, their practical utility is, at best, dubious. Thus, three 
basic questions appear. First, how to explain the failures. Second, 
whether (and if so, how) viable crime causation theories can be de- 
veloped. Third, once made, what would their practical value be. The 
three problems will be analysed below. To examine them, different 
meanings of ‘causation’ must first be elucidated. 
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CAUSATION 


Crime causation theorists have been concerned for long with discover- 
ing causes for classes of events, like crime in general or murder in 
general. In this usage, when saying that ‘X is the cause of Y’, we may 
mean by X at least four different referents. According to some excep- 
tionless regularity, X may designate: First, a sufficient and necessary 
condition for Y. Second, a condition which is necessary, but not suffi- 
cient: in want of X, Y never appears; if X happened, Y follows provided 
that one or more supplementary factors were present which made, 
together with X, a sufficient condition for Y. Third, a sufficient, but not 
necessary condition, which will be subsequently called ‘alternative 
sufficient condition’: Y always follows X, but there are one or more 
other (alternative) sufficient conditions followed by Y, too. Fourth, X 
may designate one of the essential components, all of which are to be 
present to make an alternative sufficient condition: Y does not follow 
X unless the other components were present; on the other hand, in 
the absence of X, Y follows any other alternative sufficient condition. 
For instance, simultaneous and irreparable failure to work by each 
kidney, and non-employment of an artificial kidney, are essential 
components which make together an alternative sufficient condition for 
a man’s death (other alternative sufficient conditions consisting in 
other terminal diseases and injuries). In all the four meanings, X can 
denote either an attribute, or a quantity of an ordinal or measurable 
variable. 

The causal analysis can be conducted on various levels of the causal 
distance from Y. The distance grows while we draw back along the 
causal paths. The more distant the level, the larger the number of 
alternative sufficient conditions of Y, and of their total essential com- 
ponents. In the above instance various infections of either kidney are 
among the more distant essential components, as well as temporary 
want, derangement, or the prohibitive cost of an artificial kidney. 
Numerous combinations of these components replace, as alternative 
sufficient conditions of death, the one closer alternative sufficient con- 
dition indicated above. 

The four meanings of ‘cause’ are not entirely exclusive: any neces- 
sary condition of Y may also be considered as an essential component 
of each and every alternative sufficient condition of Y. Nevertheless, 
the meanings are precise enough to become the starting point for scrutin- 
izing all the above questions. 


AN IDEAL: GENERAL CRIME CAUSATION THEORY 


Ideally, one precisely defined condition, sufficient and necessary for 
any crime (or for the majority of crimes), should be discovered. Or—a 
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small and complete catalogue of alternative sufficient conditions for 
any crime (or for the majority of crimes). This would amount to an 
ideal, both from the viewpoint of comprehensive generality and of 
scientific parsimony. Consequently, this would provide an optimal basis 
for policies: once known, one or a few sufficient conditions could be 
eliminated, and crime prevented. 

Attempts at the ideal have frequently been made. One approxima- 
tion was the Lombrosian theory as articulated in the first edition of the 
Criminal Man. According to this early view, criminal behaviour is pre- 
dominantly of organic origin: it is due to atavism—a biological rever- 
sion to an earlier stage of evolution. Atavism makes criminal behaviour, 
practically speaking, unavoidable,? and thus amounts to a sufficient 
condition for the majority of crimes. 

Sutherland’s differential association theory is, in its final articula- 
tion, another attempt to approach the ideal. In his opinion criminal 
behaviour is learned in ‘contacts with criminal patterns’.3 The contacts 
must be sufficiently greater than contacts with anti-criminal patterns. 
Whenever, and only if they are, do they bring about ‘an excess of 
definitions favourable . . . to violation of law’. Then, whenever the ex- 
cess of definitions appears, and only if it appears, crime follows.4 Thus, 
the over-abundance of criminal contacts is a sufficient and necessary 
condition for excess of criminal definitions, and, subsequently, the excess 
of the definitions is a sufficient and necessary condition for the commit- 
ment of crime: the theory thus explains all criminal behaviour in an 
exceptionless manner. 

There have been various attempts at psychoanalytical explanation of 
crime. One of them aims at the above ideal of generality more than the 
others. This is the Id versus the inhibitory forces theory: crime is an 
outcome of the inborn criminal drives of the Id (‘the human being 
enters the world as a criminal’)5 if the checking forces of the Super-ego 
(as well as the fear of punishment) are too weak to overcome the drives. 
Whenever the checking forces are that weak, crime, generally speaking, 
follows. Moreover, their weakness is responsible for most, if not for all, 
crimes. Thus, the weakness relative to the powers of the Id amounts 
to a sufficient and necessary condition of all or nearly all criminal 
behaviour. 

The problem of the universality of the above theories is not quite 
clear: did their makers consider them as valid in every culture, and, if 
not, what were their assumed spatiotemporal limitations? The theories, 
in particular the Lombrosian and the psychoanalytical, consist of 
biological and psychological explanations respectively. Biological and 
psychological laws are presumably universal. That is why the theories 
seem to have been intended as universally valid: true in every culture, 
and, consequently, providing an omnitemporal basis for preventive 
policies. 
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All these theories, as well as some others (e.g. some versions of frustra- 
tion-aggression theory), aim at an unattainable goal. In any society 
(and the more so if the analysis exceeds narrow spatio-temporal limi- 
tations) the term ‘crime’ denotes many kinds of very different behav- 
iour. They have only one peculiar characteristic: breach of the criminal 
law. This characteristic however weighty its practical consequences is, 
from a theoretical viewpoint, unimportant. Once they have no import- 

‘ant distinction in common, no general theory of crime is possible: 
‘thinking of crime as a whole is futile’.6 (Thinking of ‘deviance’ as a 
whole is equally futile. The term is being used in a meaninglessly vague 
manner, and designates a variety of behaviour at least as broad as 
‘crime’.’ Even if defined arbitrarily—e.g. denoting only infringements 
of the institutionalized moral norms of a given society—it would lack 
the precision and homogeneity needed for a general explanation of its 
designata.)® A conceivable way of arriving at a general explanation of 
crime would be by building a viable general (and presumably universal) 
theory of human behaviour which would provide, deductively, for a 
comprehensive theory of criminal behaviour. Belief in the possibility of 
its building (and of the following deduction) is not intrinsically absurd.® 
However, it is completely unsupported, and has, at least at the present 
state of scientific knowledge, to be discarded as pure speculation. 

Thus, crime cannot be explained in terms of one or a few sufficient 
conditions. Due to the heterogeneity of criminal behaviour the number 
of its sufficient conditions and their essential components is almost un- 
limited, even at a close level of the causal distance. In consequence, 
all the above theories are, unavoidably, failures. Some of them are 
false: this is the case with the Lombrosian, aptly refuted by Goring.10 
Others are circular or unprecise to a degree which makes them un- 
testable, and thus leaves them out of the field of empirical science. 
Sutherland’s theory is one conspicuous example. 

Those who attempt to test Sutherland’s theory concentrate on ‘cer- 
tain segments of the theory’11 only. They omit the excess-of-definitions 
statement, and deal only with the criminal contacts hypothesis. The 
hypothesis is, however, not precise enough to be tested: there is no way 
of measuring whether anybody’s contacts with criminal patterns are 
‘sufficiently’ greater than his contacts with anti-criminal patterns. 
True, one can consider just the resulting criminal behaviour as the 
evidence of the sufficiency; then, however, the hypothesis would be 
easily proved whatever the facts of the case. Consequently, for those who, 
following Popper,!2 assume that falsifiability provides a suitable 
‘criterion of demarcation’ of any empirical system, the hypothesis is out 
of the field of scientific knowledge. That is why those inclined to test 
the hypothesis—Short, Voss, Cressey—restructure it: they simply pro- 
pose that close contacts with criminal patterns result in criminal 

- behaviour.18 
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However, if treated as an exceptionless statement, the proposition 
is evidently false: some people who have close contacts with criminal 
patterns, do commit crimes, while others, whose contacts are equally 
close, do not. Thus, the hypothesis can be defended only if treated as a 
statistical generalization: the closer one’s criminal contacts, the higher 
the probability of his criminal behaviour. This is, indeed, how Short, 
Voss and others deal with the problem. Their findings are valuable, 
and I will return to them; but thus restructured, the theory does not 
aim any more at the above ideal of comprehensive generality. 

Upholding a comprehensive explanation is also impossible on the 
basis of Sutherland’s excess-of-definitions hypothesis. The ‘excess’ 
denotes a state of mind where the motivation driving a person towards 
crime is stronger than the opposite motivation. Thus, the hypothesis 
claims that the excessive strength of the criminal motivation is a 
sufficient and necessary condition for criminal behaviour. However, 
here again, there is no way of measuring the force of criminal versus 
lawful motivations independently of whether or not a crime has been 
committed. 

The psychoanalytical explanation mentioned above suffers from the 
same fallacy: there is no way of measuring whether, in anybody’s mind, 
the forces of the Id exceed the forces of the Superego. One can consider 
just the resulting criminal behaviour as the evidence that they do. Here, 
however, the impossibility of falsification is obvious again (which is, 
paranthetically, characteristic of Freudian theory in general: the theory 
‘can always be so manipulated that it escapes refutation no matter 
what the well-established facts may be’).14- 

Explicitly, this criticism has been aimed at a few of the general 
explanations of criminal behaviour. However, it can be applied to all 
of them. Due to the reason mentioned above—the heterogeneity of 
crime—all the explanations are necessarily failures. To find meaning- 
ful explanations, criminal behaviour has to be classified into types, each 
type having much more in common than the bare fact of criminal law 
breaking. 


TYPOLOGY OF CRIMINAL BEHAVIOUR 


Once classification of criminal behaviour into distinct types is properly 
made, the number of alternative sufficient conditions for each type will 
be limited, at least at a close level of the causal distance. Accordingly, 
it will be easier to learn these conditions and their essential components, 
and to eventually prevent them. This has been indicated by some of 
those who have recommended a variety of classifications. They insist 
that ‘criminal typologies provide a valuable framework for the de- 
velopment of etiological and treatment theory’,!5 and makes it possible 
to deal ‘with manageable groups presenting relatively homogeneous 
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behaviour’.16 None of these typologies, from the early work of Linde- 
smith and Dunham!’ to the more complex classifications of Gibbons!8 
or Clinard and Quinney,!9 will be advocated here; nor will any new 
typology be proposed. Instead, two general suggestions will be made 
regarding the criteria of classification of criminal behaviour. First, 
differences in external behaviour have to be taken into account as one 
criterion: they themselves enable us to distinguish violent assault from 
cheque forgery, draft evasion from gambling, prostitution from hijack- 
ing. This important criterion is, however, insufficient: it does not pro- 
vide for discrimination between hitting someone with a car due to 
negligent driving and intentional hitting to kill; mercy killing and 
killing a sick person out of hatred; professional shoplifting and occa- 
sional shoplifting for fun. Yet, the discriminations are needed: one can 
safely assume that, between each of the above options, the alternative 
sufficient conditions and their essential components differ considerably, 
despite identity of the external acis. Thus, another criterion has to be 
added: the meaning of the criminal behaviour. Its meaning—in the 
present usage of the term ‘meaning’—depends upon the answer to three 
questions. First, whether the behaviour is intentional or not. Second, if 
intentional and, moreover, instrumental, which goals are intended. 
Third, if it is rather expressive than instrumental, which basic drives 
does it express. Obviously, often the latter two questions can be 
answered only against the background of some knowledge of the self- 
concept of the actor. 

The above two criteria may be challenged. The meaning-criterion 
may be accused of circularity. The meaning of criminal behaviour de- 
pends upon some of its motives (drives and goals), and its motives are 
among the essential components of its sufficient conditions. Thus, in 
order to find out essential components of the sufficient conditions of 
criminal behaviour, prior classification of criminal behaviour on the 
basis of varying essential components is being proposed; or, less form- 
ally, in order to learn causes of crimes, the crimes have first to be classi- 
fied on the basis of their causes. The accusation is, however, unfounded. 
When building a typology, one may include a few (relatively easily 
identifiable) essential components into the criteria of classification, and 
then look for many other essential components. This is what has been 
suggested here, and there is no circularity involved, once a distinction 
is clearly made between the few components used as criteria of classi- 
fication and the many others which are to be found. The few which 
serve as the criteria here—intended goals and basic drives—are psycho- 
logical quantities. Those to be found out include many others—the 
further psychological, physiological, sociostructural and the situational. 

Another criticism of the above two criteria would be more justified: 
neither of them, and in particular the latter, is remarkably clear. The 
meaning of the ‘meaning’, if applied to human behaviour in general 
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(and not only to signs, such as linguistic statements) is vague. In con- 
sequence, the above indicators of the meaning of criminal behaviour 
are vague too: instrumental and expressive behaviour are not mutually 
exclusive, and ‘basic drives’, as well as ‘self concept’, are ambiguous 
expressions. The unclarity of the criteria inevitably results in an in- 
exhaustive classification and inexclusive outcoming types. 

However, it is impossible to find precise and clear criteria which 
would be fit for crime causation analysis. True, one can divide criminal 
behaviour into clear cut dichotomies, and then into further dichotomies 
(e.g. into criminal acts which result in loss of life, and those which do 
not; the former into acts committed with firearms versus those com- 
mitted without firearms, etc.); but the usefulness of this procedure for 
causal analysis would be minor, if any. To be useful, the typology has 
to be oriented towards limiting the number of alternative sufficient 
conditions of the impending types, and of their essential components; 
and this practical goal can be achieved only at the expense of both 
—exhaustiveness of classification and mutual exclusiveness of the re- 
sulting types. Therefore, complaints that ‘no one has created a com- 
prehensive, formal typology’ of criminal behaviour, and that ‘the 
exclusiveness of the separate types defined by different researchers is 
not clear’,2° are futile; and the above two criteria are, of necessity, im- 
perfect. 

There is also another difficulty inherent in any etiologically oriented 
classification of criminal behaviour. To achieve its goal, the classifi- 
cation has to be made in a manner minimizing, at the selected level 
of the causal distance, the number of alternative sufficient conditions 
and their essential components for each type. However, when classify- 
ing to minimize their number, one never knows in advance whether 
their number will, for each selected type, eventually be minimal. Thus, 
the typology construction is an outcome of an a priori hypothesizing 
about their minimal number. The hypothesizing would be safer if 
based on a sound theory of human behaviour; but the theory has not 
been, and probably never will be, offered. Thus, it can be found only on 
the scattered elements of the existing knowledge, and on the classifier’s 
intuition—indeed, this is how the two general criteria of classification 
suggested above have been made. In effect, the classificatory procedure 
seems to be an endless trial-and-error activity aimed at an improved, 
but never perfect, typology. This seems to be true even within definite 
spatiotemporal limitations, e.g. with respect to one ethnic group within 
a limited time period. It is the more so if one looks for universal typol- 
ogies. 

The better the accepted typology, the easier the job of finding 
alternative sufficient conditions and their essential components for 
individual types. The job cannot start except with guessing on essential 
components of the types under inquiry. To find out associations between 
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each type and its assumed essential components, surveys and other in- 
quiries will have to be made. The subsequent survey analysis will re- 
sult in the continuing elimination of spurious associations (and in 
getting true associations out of spurious non-associations). The success 
of their elimination will eventually depend upon the quality of the 
analyst’s guesswork, and upon the amount of factual data collected. 
If we were able to learn, by use of this familiar procedure, all the essen- 
tial components of individual alternative sufficient conditions at a 
definite level of the causal distance, we could introduce exceptionless 
laws; for example, whenever components a, b, c, d, e and fare present, 
criminal behaviour of the type Y follows (or, for another alternative 
sufficient condition of Y: whenever c, d, e, f, g, h and i are present, Y 
follows; etc.). However, even at a close level of the causal distance, the 
procedure can rarely, if ever, bring to light all the essential components 
_of any type of criminal behaviour: components of particular alternative 
sufficient conditions are still too numerous; lists of components differ 
from one to another alternative sufficient condition of a given type; and, 
most importantly, the occurrence of many components, being ‘historic- 
ally conditioned’, is subject to vaguely defined spatiotemporal limita- 
tions. That is why we can only learn the probability with which this or 
another component will be followed by Y. Consequently, the compo- 
nents found will appear in statistical terms only. Thus, summarizing, the 
procedure suggested here is composed of three steps: constructing the 
types of criminal behaviour, hypothesizing on essential components of 
their alternative sufficient conditions, and finding true statistical 
associations in order to learn the components. Then, preventive 
measures may become practicable. 


MULTI-TYPE COMPONENTS 


As indicated above, even with respect to individual types of criminal 
behaviour, and even at a close level of the causal distance, we are able 
to learn only some of the essential components. Thus, one has to focus 
on discovery of the components which deserve to be made known. If 
the researcher’s basic goal is crime prevention, there are four character- 
istics which make a component worth learning. First, priority should be 
given to components which result in serious crimes. Second, only re- 
movable components should be looked for; i.e. those where elimination 
is physically possible and culturally permissible. (It is not permissible 
if costs and side effects of elimination would be considered too high: 
freedom from arbitrary arrest is an essential component for various 
kinds of organized crime, but may not be abolished in America.) For 
prevention of any type of criminal behaviour, at least one removable 
essential component of each alternative sufficient condition (at the 
chosen level of the causal distance) should be identified. However, 
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learning more than one would be of use: it brings about the possibility 
of eliminating the component most easily and cheaply removable. 
Third, priority should be given to components of relatively frequent 
alternative sufficient conditions. For instance, the frequency of sky- 
jacking for the extortion of political concessions (e.g. freeing a group of 
political prisoners) is much higher than the frequency of skyjacking for 
fun.21 Consequently, it is more important to learn, and eliminate, 
essential components of the former.?2 

The fourth characteristic is more complex: priority should be given 
to learning components which are essential not only for one, but for 
many alternative sufficient conditions. Due to its importance for the 
prevention of crime, and to its complexity, the characteristic should 
be analysed in detail. A component may be essential for many alterna- 
tive sufficient conditions in two ways. First, for many alternative suffi- 
cient conditions of one type of criminal behaviour; e.g. knowledge of 
parachuting for various kinds of skyjacking. Second—let us call this 
sort a ‘multi-type component’—for alternative sufficient conditions of 
various types; e.g. poverty for different kinds of robbery, shoplifting, 
cheque forgery, etc. In a limiting case, the component may become 
essential for all the alternative sufficient conditions of a type, thus 
amounting to its necessary condition; e.g. sexual potency for forcible 
rape.23 A multi-type component may, in a limiting case, become 
essential for all the types of criminal behaviour, thus amounting to a 
necessary condition of every crime.?4 The reason why the components 
essential for many alternative sufficient conditions are practically im- 
portant is clear: learning, and subsequent elimination, of any of them 
prevents the commitment of variety of crimes. This is particularly true 
with respect to multi-type components. 

The multi-type components are numerous. Frustrations over a 
broken parental home, criminality in the family, boredom, an un- 
fulfilled need for belonging, status discontent, poverty, or being labelled 
as a criminal are just a few of those which may be placed on a hypo- 
thetical roll. One can trace each of them, on different levels of the causal 
distance, as components of a great number of types of criminal be- 
haviour. All of them, whenever removable, are important for prevention. 
Two are particularly important, and I will focus on them for a moment. 
They are, first, want of deterrence, and, second, non-internalization of 
legal norms. 

The belief that fear of punishment—as an emotion or as a rational 
calculus of anticipated pain—prevents criminal behaviour has always 
been a broadly accepted common-sense opinion, and an idea cherished 
by criminal law makers. The idea is ambiguous. In one meaning it 
implies that once fear is strong enough to overcome the drive towards 
criminal] behaviour, crime will not be committed. In this meaning the 
idea is untestable: there is no way of precisely measuring the force of 
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fear versus the force of the criminal drive independently of the very 
fact that a crime has or has not been committed. Therefore, the notion 
must be restated. One can measure precisely not the fear itself, but 
fear generating arrangements: the amount of punishment, and the en- 
forcement efficiency (in terms of probability ofapprehension, conviction, 
etc.); and one can learn the impact of the arrangements on rates of 
various types of criminal behaviour. Thus, inefficiency of punitive 
arrangements—police, courts, prisons—appears as a more distant 
multi-type component of criminal behaviour (with absence of fear 
itself as an intermediate variable). Of course, this inefficiency is as 
‘causal’, as any other essential component. It seems only to be more 
frequent than many others—to be essential for various alternative 
sufficient conditions of very many, if not all, types of criminal behav- 
iour.25 Therefore, learning its real impact is of the utmost importance 
for prevention; and, until it is more accurately known, inconsistencies 
in the administration of criminal justice will prevail. Among them will 
be the inclination to use confinement as a deterrent for potential 
criminals, and, at the same time, as a kindly applied means to rehabili- 
tate those apprehended; maintaining capital punishment on the law 
books, but not executing those on death row; and a general wavering 
between liberal leniency and hard line punitive measures. 

The non-internalization of norms as another multi-type component 
means rejection of two kinds of norms. First, of various specific norms 
sanctioned by criminal law: of the norms ‘do not kill’, “do not burg- 
larize’, or of any other norm implied by the many sanctions of which 
criminal laws are composed. Second, of a general rule: ‘do not break 
norms of the law in force’. (The death of Socrates was one conspicuous 
instance of its powerful inculcation.)26 In an extreme case, the rejection 
of either may be accompanied by the acceptance of its opposite: some 
revolutionaries consider general law breaking as their obligation, and 
some gang members feel this way about murdering foes. 

The belief that internalizing norms of law prevents crime has been 
generally accepted. In one meaning, it implies that once the norms have 
been inculcated strongly enough to overcome the drive toward criminal 
behaviour, crime will not be committed. Again, thus understood, the 
belief is not testable: the force of internalizing (like the force of fear) 
cannot be measured independently of whether or not a crime has been 
committed. That is why one can consider the non-internalization of 
norms as just a theoretical multi-type component,?? intermediate be- 
tween the more distant, measurable components, and the resulting 
criminal behaviour. Those more distant components, and their 
association with various types of criminal behaviour, are a legitimate 
subject of inquiry, And, indeed, various theories focus on them. 

One is the ‘educative force of law’ theory. It assumes not only the 
deterrent force of punishment, but also the subsequent educative impact 
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of the deterrence itself; fear aroused by sanctions not only directly 
prevents the commitment of crimes, but it also brings about the in- 
culcation of the sanctioned norms and, in effect, further, indirect pre- 
vention through education. The idea, already hinted at by Beccaria, 
and scrupulously elaborated by Petrazycki,?8 might be explained by 
various propositions of the theory of learning or of cognitive consistency 
theories. Its acceptance would indicate that the inefficiency of punitive 
measures works, as a distant multitype component, through the absence 
of fear, and, moreover, through subsequent non-internalization of 
norms. 

Another hypothesis focusing on more distant components preceding 
non-internalization is the differential association theory in its modified, 
testable form (as distinct from the universal pseudo-explanation criti- 
cized above). As already indicated it assumes that the closer one’s 
criminal contacts, the higher the chance of his engaging in criminal 
behaviour. Thus, being in the company of criminals may be considered 
as a distant multi-type component resulting, through the medium of 
rejecting norms, in a variety of criminal behaviours. 

Still another hypothesis is Merton’s anomie theory. It focuses on the 
conflict between culturally prescribed goals, and the social structure 
which bars many from access to legitimate means for achievement of 
these goals. Those deprived must reject either the achievement of the 
goals or the norms prescribing legitimate means. Some reject the latter 
and resort to deviant behaviour to achieve the goals. Some of the others 
reject both the goals and means, and deviate by rebelling against or 
retreating from the culture. The psychological rejection of norms by 
individuals was originally called ‘anomie’ by Merton, and then re- 
named ‘anomia’. He reserved the term ‘anomie’ for two other referents. 
First, for the psychological rejection of norms by a large proportion 
of individuals;29 here, however, anomie means just widespread 
anomia.3° Second, ‘anomie’ refers to an absence of ‘predictability and 
regularity of social behaviour’ due to widespread anomia and deviance. 
Thus ‘anomia’ denotes a psychological intermediate variable used to 
explain deviance, while deviance itself, if widespread, is employed to 
explain anomie in the latter meaning. 

The idea of a causal chain leading from the social structure to anomia 
to deviance is vague. The goals-means tension paradigm is imprecise. 
The meaning of ‘anomia’ is blurred; it ranges from ‘the state of mind 
of one who... has no... standards’,3! to ‘despair . . ., hopelessness and 
discouragement . . ., personal disorganization . . .. psychopathology’,*# 
etc. Deviance has been introduced as an explanandum, but the above. 
mentioned obscurity of the term makes attempts at explanation futile. 
Thus, the hypothesis has to be specified to be come testable. 

Numerous attempts to specify it have been made; Lander’s,33 and | 
Bordua’s,34 Cohen’s,35 Cloward’s and Ohlin’s3ë are among the most 
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conspicuous. From the point of view of this writing, the chain proposed 
by Merton can be specified as follows. Those who live in open-class 
societies, in particular in America, are persistently taught to compete 
for wealth and status. Economic inequality, however, deprives many 
of access to wealth, at least of access by the use of legally permitted 
means. Some of the deprived reject legal norms and resort to illegal 
means—to various types of criminal behaviour—in order to achieve 
wealth and status. Thus understood, the hypothesis is narrower, but 
more precise. It points to economic inequality, i.e. the economic in- 
feriority ofsome, and the widespread teaching of competition for wealth, 
as distant multi-type components of criminal behaviour, with the non- 
internalization of norms as an intermediate variable. Irrespective of 
whether or not the hypothesis is true, its preventive implications are 
limited, at least in America; it would be difficult to ‘ask lower-class 
people to teach their children to strive for lower-class jobs only’, to 
introduce a ‘caste system’, or ‘to level all occupations’.37 However, 
levelling classes to prevent crime is not an unimaginable issue: it has 
been a Marxist demand for over a century. 

So much for the instances of multi-type components. As indicated 
above, in the limiting case a multi-type component may become essen- 
tial for all the types of criminal behaviour, thus amounting to a neces- 
sary condition of every crime (see p. 469). Of course, learning the 
conditions which are necessary for every crime sounds promising: if 
we were able to find at least one, and eliminate it, all criminal behaviour 
could be prevented in one stroke. Indeed, it is easy to find various 
conditions necessary for all criminal behaviour; but since all legitimate 
human behaviour also depends upon them, they cannot be removed 
and, consequently, are irrelevant for preventive policies. The existence 
of human life is among them, and life itself is conditioned by the 
operation of the laws of gravitation, the presence of atmosphere, etc. 
There is among them also the purely physical possibility of social 
action. (Completely isolated men would not have the possibility.) Of 
course, neither of these conditions may be entirely eliminated for the 
whole society—hence their irrelevance.88 Some of them may be elimin- 
ated only with respect to individuals; the death penalty, when applied 
to prevent an individual from future crimes (rather than to punish him 
or to deter others), is one tool; incarceration, in particular in solitary, 
if efficiently enforced, is another. 

Since finding the necessary conditions relevant for crime prevention 
—i.e. those which are removable for whole societies—would be useful, 
social reformers have been looking for them. None of their attempis has 
been successful. This is particularly true with respect to the Marxists, 
who pronounced the discovery of one condition: private investment 
property and the resulting class structure of the society. Consequently, 
they believed that the removal of private property would bring about a 
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crimeless or nearly crimeless society.3? Despite the prediction, the Soviet 
crime rate is, fifty-seven years after the revolution, embarrassingly 
high.4° This is due not so much to the non-egalitarian character of the 
Soviet society, as to the fact that economic inequality may be considered 
only as a distant multi-type component, and not as a necessary condi- 
tion of criminal behaviour. 


CONCLUSION 


The above considerations may appear disappointing. The sweeping 
theories—in Lombroso’s, Freud’s, and Sutherland’s style—provide for 
explanations which are comprehensively general, parsimonious, and 
apparently universal: they account for a large variety of data, are re- 
duced to a brief formula, and seem to be considered by their makers, 
at least implicitly, as true in any culture. Comprehensiveness, par- 
simony and universality are not promoted by the explanatory approach 
presented in this writing. 

This approach first precludes generality: learning the components 
which are essential for alternative sufficient conditions of individual 
types of criminal behaviour provides an explanation of tiny fields. 
True, the explanation becomes more inclusive whenever multi-type 
components are discovered; however, even then only a fraction of 
criminal behaviour is being accounted for. Consequently, the approach 
precludes parsimony: the absence of generality makes the explanation | 
of a great variety of facts by a brief formula impossible. 

Nevertheless, there may be, within this approach, one way of pro- 
moting generality and parsimony, to some extent at least. Any crime 
can be preceded by a sequence of multi-type components located on the 
same causal path at various levels of the causal distance. For instance, 
economic deprivation can bring about anomia, joining a delinquent 
gang, and an attempt to achieve a reputation among one’s peers which 
results in the commitment of a crime. Or, an unmet need for belonging 
to the parental home can lead to finding criminal companions and 
learning from them, committing a criminal act which results in appre- 
hension, being labelled as a criminal and blocked from access to legiti- 
mate opportunities, and eventually turning to more serious criminal 
activity.41 Some of the sequences may appear ‘modal’: it may well be 
that criminal behaviour of many types is particularly frequently pre- 
ceded by a few identical sequences. If this is the case, discovery of the 
sequences would bring about a more general (and more parsimonious) 
description of a few processes leading to a considerable proportion of 
crimes. (This would approach a sometimes recommended ‘convergence 
of the diverse theoretical traditions’ ;42 the reader will easily recognize 
in the above two instances elements of the anomie, differential associa- 
tion, labelling and interactionist perspectives.) However, there is an 
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empirical question to be answerec: What proportion of criminal be- 
haviour is indeed being preceded by a few identical sequences? It seems 
to be a safe assumption that the proportion, even if significant, includes 
only a minor part of total criminal behaviour. Thus, learning the 
sequences represents but a limited step towards a more general and 
more parsimonious explanation. 

As indicated above, the present approach does not provide for uni- 
versal explanations, either. Universal explanation of crime seems to be, 
however, an unfeasible issue. Human behaviour is evidently modified 
by changes in the environment. These are, first, changes in the social 
institutions. Second, physiological and psychological changes due to 
genetic mutations of the human race. Believers in the doctrine of 
emergence would add the emergent evolution of physical occurrences 
to the list. One can disregard the two latter items for all practical pur- 
poses (and the doctrine of emergence as, moreover, just speculation), 
and treat both, the physical occurrences and the human mind and body, 
as isolated systems. However, the ‘historic conditioning’ of human be- 
haviour by its social setting cannot be disregarded. Due to the con- 
ditioning, lists of essential components of various types of criminal be- 
haviour change persistently through time and place. That is why the 
suggested discovery of the components, and of their relative frequencies, 
will be valid only within restricted spatiotemporal limitations. In 
effect, our preventive policies, even if optimal for a given social group 
and period, would require endless readjustments following changes in 
place and in time—another conclusion disappointing to utopians 
hoping for complete eradication of criminal behaviour. 
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David Nachmias* 


Modes and types of political alienation 


Students of political behaviour have made a considerable effort to 
describe and explain the behaviour of politically alienated individuals.t 
This effort, however, has not culminated in a systematic theoretical 
framework. The literature is still inconclusive and research findings are 
often contradictory. The range of activities from which the alienated 
are supposed to choose their course of action varies from conscious 
withdrawal to political violence. Milbrath maintains that alienated 
persons ‘not only hesitate to take gladiatorial action, but they are 
likely to withdraw from spectator action as well’.t Horton and Thomp- 
son on the other hand, report that the ‘alienated systematically express 
their alienation, presumably as a negative attitude and a protest vote’.2 
Gamson, rejecting the idea that the alienated withdraw from politics, 
suggests that alienation is highly related to political violence. Rans- 
ford has reinforced the ‘violence proposition’ by showing that participa- 
tion in urban riots is highly correlated with political alienation.4 

Traditionally, two explanations have been advanced to account for 
these contradictions. One is based on a distinction between levels of 
government: the political behaviour of alienated persons is said to 
vary with the level of government, so that withdrawal is characteristic 
at the national level while political negativism is more commonplace 
at local levels.5 

The second explanation introduces a situational factor as an inter- 
vening variable: the alienated, it is argued, are quiescent under ordin- 
ary circumstances but may be mobilized in extreme movements under 
certain circumstances. Although theoretically plausible, these two 
explanations have not been empirically verified in models of political 
alienation and behaviour. 

In recent years, a categorically different approach to the study of 
political alienation has begun to emerge. This approach stems from the 
idea that political alienation is a multi-dimensional construct suscep- 
tible to multivariate analyses. The rationale underlying this notion is 
that thematic and empirical decomposition of ambiguous or multi- 
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meaning concepts will provide clarification and make it possible for 
research to be carried out in a meaningful and controlled fashion.” It 
is my contention that the multidimensional approach to political 
alienation can be used to synthesize the literature and to resolve some 
of its contradictions. This paper is an attempt to show that distinct 
dimensions of political alienation are reliable predictors of variations 
in political behaviour, independently of factors such as level of govern- 
ment and kinds of situations. In other words, there is a direct relation 
between the type of alienation and the mode in which it is expressed. The 
paper also calls attention to the functions served by the alienated as 
agents of political change. 


MODES AND TYPES OF POLITICAL ALIENATION 


Politically alienated individuals express their alienation in various 
ways, some of which are behavioural and others attitudinal. Cynicism 
is an example of alienation expressed through an attitude rather than 
behaviour.’ Generally, modes of expression involve participation or 
withdrawal. A participatory mode is an activity aimed at transforming 
the object causing the alienation. Protesting or demonstrating in order 
to change an alienating government would be examples. Withdrawal, 
on the other hand, is a result of a decision not to get involved in activi- 
ties related to the alienating object, for example, not voting as a 
symbolic withdrawal of support. 

Modes can also be differentiated according to their perceived 
legitimacy. Legitimate modes of participation are defined here as 
political activities that would not bring about negative sanctions by the 
authorities. On the other hand, a violent demonstration is an activity 
which generally results in negative sanctions such as arrest; I would 
therefore define such a demonstration illegitimate. This distinction 
relates only to perceived consequences of committing certain acts and 
does not imply a normative evaluation. 

A participatory mode may also take a social rather than political 
form. In the present study the term ‘social protest’ refers to activities 
which have no direct relationship to politics. These activities are 
measured by participation in the ‘counter culture’. This mode of ex- 
pression has become more salient and some of its political ramifications 
have already been recognized.’ The four modes of expressing political 
alienation are illustrated in Figure 1. 

Variations in the modes of expression result from the following four 
types of political alienation: powerlessness, distrust, meaninglessness 
and isolation. Political powerlessness refers to the ‘perceived expect- 
ancy of an individual that his own behaviour cannot determine the 
occurrence of political outcomes that he seeks’.1° Given this expectancy, 
the probability of his participation in politics is minute. A powerless- 
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FIGURE 1 Modes of expressing political alienation 






PARTICIPATION 


ILLEGITIMATE 


alienated individual believes, as Rosenberg points out, that raising his 
limited resources against the massiveroarof economic power blocs, typified 
by giant corporations and unions, and against political giants is futile. 
The incentive to take part in politics is weak among the powerless who 
consequently elect to express their alienation through non-participation. 

Distrust is a person’s feeling that the occupants of political roles 
systematically and consistently violate specific political norms or the 
‘rules of the game’ when dealing with certain publics. Perceived in- 
justice and feelings of deprivation are the motivating factors which lead 
the distrustful to resort to illegitimate modes of political alienation. 
Distrust, as Gamson suggests, “encourages a deflationary process which 
is an essential part of the dynamics of revolution’ 12 

Meaninglessness is one’s perceived inability to comprehend the way 
the political system works, to form opinions with regard to various 
political stimuli, and to predict political outcomes. This type of political 
alienation, is related to the search for meaning which is essential to 
human life. Polanyi, for example, maintains that as humans, ‘we meet 
a general alertness not directed towards any specific satisfaction, but 
merely exploring what is there; an urge to achieve intellectual control 
over the situation’. The search for understanding does not emerge 
out of curiosity alone, but also from a pragmatic need to form opinions 
and to respond to changing political conditions. If one fails to under- 
stand the working of the political system and if one cannot grasp the 
reasons why politicians behave as they do, politics will be perceived 
as an orderless, random and uncontrollable phenomenon. 

In his study of the alienated voters, Levin argues that meaningless- 
ness is experienced in two ways. An individual may believe that an 
election is without meaning because there are no real differences 
between the candidates, or he may feel that an intelligent decision is 
impossible because the information upon which such a decision must 
be made is lacking. The degree of meaninglessness will vary with the 
disparity between the amount of information he considers necessary 
and the information available to him.“ 
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In contrast to the powerless and the distrustful, the meaninglessness- 
alienated tend to express their condition through modes which are 
socially accepted in the political system. In a system that emphasizes 
legitimate and limited participation in politics, the meaninglessness- 
alienated tend to use legitimate modes. By doing so, they abandon their 
desire to find meaning in politics. This decision is expressed by modes 
which are perceived by this group to be safe and secure. 

The fourth type of political alienation is isolation. This type has been 
conceptualized in terms of reward values. The isolation-alienated 
assign low reward values to the goals and beliefs that are highly valued 
by members of the polity. Isolation is manifested by the rejection of 
political goals, norms and means that are widely shared by other 
members of the political community. 

The conceptual crystallization of isolation as a distinct type of 
political alienation has gained much by Keniston’s work. Keniston 
argues that rejection of the dominant values, roles and institutions is a 
common denominator among alienated youth in the U.S. The Ameri- 
can culture is viewed by the isolated as ‘trashy, cheap and commercial. 
The standards of American society are tuned to the individual of aver- 
age mental ability; to conform to thought in our society is to make one- 
self average.’16 The alternative to some isolation-alienated persons is a 
counter culture. A culture ‘radically disaffiliated from the mainstream 
assumptions of our society .. . It is the experience of radical cultural 
disjunction, the clash of irreconcilable conceptions of life.’1? 

The unique characteristic of the isolation type of political alienation 
is that it is chosen by individuals rather than imposed on them. Tradi- 
tionally, a feeling of political isolation has emerged among individuals 
who have not been incorporated in the mainstream. These persons 
have displaced their frustrations through the rationalization that 
dominant norms and goals have little effect on their lives, thereby 
assigning low reward values or insulating them. The present rejection 
of the core political culture is not due to failure to become incor- 
porated, but rather due to the conviction that incorporation is 
worthless. 

The isolation type of political alienation is expressed through social 
protest. “Doing one’s thing’ is a typical mode of expression. This ex- 
pression, however, has some distinct features, including residing in a 
commune, acquiring information through the underground media, 
using drugs and living on welfare. 


THE STUDY DESIGN 


Thus far I have attempted to delineate four types of political alienation 
and four modes of expression. A number of linkages between the types 
and the modes were also proposed. The question concerning the 
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dimensionality of the types and the relations of each type to the four 
alternative modes calls for an empirical evaluation. 

Methodologically, three criteria must be met to substantiate the 
multidimensional nature of a construct. These were established in 
response to justified criticism with regard to the misapplication of 
factor analysis when dimensionalization is being attempted. Specific- 
ally, to establish the multidimensional nature of political alienation a 
researcher has to demonstrate that (1) each alienation type has a 
single referent; (2) there is a congruence between the type and its 
empirical referents; (3) the types are related either to their generative 
conditions or to attitudenal and/or behavioural consequences.18 In the 
following section I have attempted to provide some answers to the 
theoretical and methodological questions, taking into account these 
three criteria. More explicitly,-I have shown that political alienation 
is, indeed, a multidimensional construct, and that each of its four types 
is related to modes (consequences) of expression in the following’ ways: 


Hi—The greater the sense of political powerlessness, the higher the 
tendency to withdraw from politics. 

H2—The greater the sense of political meaninglessness, the higher the 
tendency to participate in legitimate activities. 

Hs—tThe greater the sense of political distrust, the higher the tendency 
to engage in illegitimate activities. 

H,—The greater the sense of political isolation, the higher the tendency 
to withdraw from politics, but to participate in the ‘counter 
culture’. 


FINDINGS 


The chief objective of the study is an in-depth exploration of political 
alienation and behaviour rather than the development of generaliza- 
tions across populations. Data were gathered in a survey of a com- 
munity in upstate New York completed in Fall of 1972. Of the 1,289 
respondents over 22 who were interviewed, 1,107 were selected by a 
stratified random sample. These were supplemented by an availability 
sample of 182 individuals living in urban or rural communes. The 
latter were interviewed so that some new modes of expression could be 
examined. Questions used to measure types of political alienation and 
modes of expression are reported in Appendix A and B, respectively. 
Table I presents the matrix of intercorrelations among items of 
political alienation in a linked-simplex structure; the higher co- 
efficients appear along the main diagonal.!® Four clusters of items 
emerge in which at least three coefficients are greater than +20: (1) 
items 16, 14, 15, 11 and 10, in which the lowest r = +28; (2) items 12, 
13, 3 and 17 in which the lowest r = -21; (3) items 8, 7, 6 and 9, in 
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which the lowest r = +29; and (4) items 23, 24, 22 and 21, in which the 
lowest r = -20. 

Items in the first two clusters, with the exception of item 3, are 
measures of political powerlessness. They refer to: 


(a) one’s perceived incapacity to influence authoritative decisions; 
(b) avoidance of attempts to influence political decisions, and 
(c) perceived failures of influence attempts. 


Items in the third cluster refer to political meaninglessness: the 
respondents’ feelings as to whether they understand politics in general 
and specific issues in particular—and the reasons they give for not 
understanding. Here, the tendency is to blame ‘those in power’ for not 
helping the people to understand. 

The underlying theme in the fourth cluster is the belief that the 
occupants of political roles violate established political norms when 
they deal with some groups. Government officials are believed to be 
biased, and to ignore legitimate demands brought by the public. These 
feelings can be subsumed under political distrust. 

In order to delineate more accurately the types of political aliena- 
tion, the correlation matrix presented in Table I was subjected to an 
orthogonal factor analysis employing the principal component solu- 
tion; this was then rotated to a simple structure pattern, utilizing the 
varimax rotation. Such analysis is capable of revealing significant 
relationship which are not evident from the initial clustering. Of the 
eight factors with eigenvalues of 1-00 or higher, four lent themselves to 
substantive interpretation. Table II displays the item content and 
loadings for each of these factors. 

Unlike the simplex matrix, four distinct factors emerge after rotation. 
Each factor corresponds to a distinct type of political alienation. The 
content of the six items constituting Factor 1 strongly suggests that 
political powerlessness is a unique type of political alienation. The 
defining items (10, 11, 12, 14, 15 and 16) refer to the perceived likeli- 
hood of political action to influence political decisions, the perceived 
success of influence attempts, and to the actual likelihood of political 
action. Items 10, 11 and 12 deal with local government and items 14, 
15 and 16 focus on the national government. 

The defining items in the second factor are 20, 21, 22 and 23. These 
items refer to the treatment expected by individuals from authorities 
including the police, and imply the existence of norms of equal treat- 
ment from which officials are thought to deviate. 

A third type of alienation is evident from the relatively high loadings 
on Factor 3. The defining items (1, 3, 4, 5) refer to suspicion of people, 
the value assigned to majority rule, resentment of authorities, and 
feelings of outcastness. These items can be subsumed under the concept 
of political isolation. Isolation-alienated persons assign a low reward 
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value to goals, beliefs, and norms that are widely shared by members 
of the polity. 

Items in Factor 4 (6, 7, 8 and 9) constitute the fourth type of political 
alienation—political meaninglessness. These items refer to the lack of 
understanding of politics and issues at the national and local levels, and 
the opinion that ‘those in power don’t help people to understand’. 
Non-comprehension makes politics meaningless and devoid of any 
significance. 

The empirical extraction of factors corresponding to four types of 
political alienation serves the purposes of establishing the multi- 
dimensional nature of the concept and constructing the hypothesized 


TABLE II Rotated factor matrix 





Items Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 





10 Likelihood of action to 


change local policies -69 —'05 —'00 “12 
11 Perceived success of efforts 
to change local policies -66 ‘o6 "I5 "10 
12 Actual likelihood of action 
to change local policies -68 —-02 — 02 06 
14 Likelihood of action to 
change national policies 67 —'04 —-06 — -00 
15 Perceived success of efforts 
to change national policies 65 ‘II 02 08 
16 Actual likelihood of action 
to change national policies "73 —:08 —'03 -OI 
20 Perceived treatment by a 
government office -06 ‘35 06 ‘04 
21 Official neglect —-08 58 "IQ —:06 
22 Treatment by police 00 -76 —'07 -08 
23 Police neglect 04 74. 03 —:00 
1 Distrust in people ‘07 —-08 “34. —'02 
3 Value of majority rule 08 02 -70 "10 
4 Evaluation of authorities —'03 ‘09 78 —'12 
5 Perceived integration —'07 —I2 49 — 03 
6 Politics too complicated ‘09 06 05 69 
4 Understanding of national 
and international issues 08 ‘00 —'o1 ‘66 
8 Understanding of local issues —'II —-00 Ol 58 
g Politicians manipulate issues —+03 —-00 03 ‘67 





predictor variables. The relations of these to modes of political aliena- 
tion were evaluated in the following way. In order to assign scores to 
the respondents on each of the four types of political alienation, four 
scales were constructed. These are based on the relative involvement 
of the items entered into the factor matrix. Only items which load 
highly on one of the four factors were retained in the final scales. It was 
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assumed that those with loadings close to zero introduced measure- 
ment errors and they were therefore omitted. 

The following items were used for the construction of each respective 
scale: powerlessness-items 10, 11,12, 14,15 and 16; distrust-items 20, 21, 
22 and 23; isolation-items 1, 3, 4 and 5; meaninglessness-items 6, 7, 8 
and 9. In each scale, the items involved were weighted proportionally 
to loadings on a given factor. To determine the score for an in- 
dividual on a factor, his or her original score on each item was multi- 
plied by the factor weight for that item. The sum of these products for 
all the items defining the scale yields a factor score. Individuals have 
high or low factor scores on each of the four factors, depending on their 
raw scores on the items included in the scales. 

Three scales were constructed to measure modes of expression. The 
first, a political participation scale consists of the items 2, 3, 6, 8 and 10 
in Appendix B. This is a conventional scale whose validity has been 
demonstrated in a number of studies.2° The items concern fundamental 
modes of political activity such as voting, belonging to a political 
organization, and seeking political information. Each item was scored 
so that a weight of two represented high participation, a weight of one 
moderate participation and zero withdrawal. Combining these items 
in a single measure yields a 5-item, 10-point scale of political participa- 
tion; thus, a person who participates fully has a score of 10. “Don’t 
know’ answers were excluded from the analysis. The mean score 
achieved on the participation scale by the respondents is 4:1 and the 
standard deviation is 2-1. 

The second scale measures illegitimate participation. Four judges 
were asked to select the 5 items from a pool of 20 which best represent 
activities that might result in negative sanctions. Agreement was 
highest on items 4, 7, 11, 14 and 15 in Appendix B and, therefore, these 
constitute the scale. The items involve behaviour such as belonging to 
radical groups, participating in violent demonstrations, and engaging 
in violence as a means for achieving goals. Scores were assigned in the 
direction of the scale name; thus, a weight of two represents high 
illegitimate participation; a weight of one moderate illegitimate par- 
ticipation and zero non-engagement in illegitimate activities. Combin- 
ing the items in a single measure yields a 5-item, 10-point scale. ‘Don’t 
know’ answers were excluded from the analysis. The mean score 
achieved on the illegitimate participation scale by the respondents is 
2'9 and the standard deviation is 1°8. 

Items 1, 5, 9, 12 and 13 in Appendix B constitute a participation in 
the ‘counter culture’ scale. These items were selected from a pool of 
15 items by 6 judges, 2 of whom viewed themselves as hippies. The 
items concern fundamental modes of participation in a rejectionist 
sub-culture such as seeking information in the underground media and 
‘free’ universities, intending to live on a commune, and shopping in 
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‘peoples’ ’ stores. Scale scores were computed by the method of sum- 
mated rating-with ‘Don’t know’ answers excluded. Scores were assigned 
in the direction of the scale name. The single measure yields a 5-item, 
10-point scale. The mean score achieved on the participation in the 
‘counter culture’ scale by the respondents is 2:1 and the standard 
deviation is -og. 

Table III reports the zero-order correlation coefficients between the 
respondents factor scores on types of political aliénation and the means 
on the scales measuring modes of expression. Although far from being 
conclusive, the relationship between political alienation and behaviour 
tend to confirm the suggested framework. 


TABLE III ero-order correlations between types and modes of political alienation 





Mode of expression Powerlessness Distrust Meaninglessness Isolation 
Legitimate 

participation 37 16 “26 “12 
Illegitimate 

participation ‘10 "29 — 04 *09 
Social 

participation 08 02 ‘00 "21 








N = 1,270. Coefficients > -10 are significant at ‘oor. 


Perceived powerlessness is the better predictor among the four types 
with respect to legitimate political participation; it explains 14 per cent 
of the variance. Moreover, the higher an individual factor score on 
powerlessness, the less he participates in politics, and persons who score 
high on powerlessness withdraw from politics. Powerlessness explains 
less than 1 per cent of the variance in illegitimate modes of political 
participation and in participation in the ‘counter culture’. This finding 
reinforces interpretations in previous studies which show powerlessness 
to be correlated with apathy.?1 

Political distrust is the only type of political alienation that is sig- 
nificantly correlated with illegitimate political participation. It ex- 
plains about g per cent of the variance, whereas the remaining types 
explain none. Distrust is also correlated with legitimate political 
participation (r = -16). This finding suggests that because the oppor- 
tunity to employ illegitimate modes is not always available, legitimate 
modes are, at times, selected. Although the kinds of the legitimate 
modes of participation were not controlled for, it is plausible to argue 
that they would be negativistic in nature. This proposition is reinforced 
by Thompson’s and Horton’s findings that the alienated tend to ex- 
press their attitudes in protest votes.22 However, more evidence is 
needed to confirm this ad hoc interpretation. 
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Another point concerning the non-conclusive relationship between 
distrust and illegitimate political participation (r = -29) is related to 
the tendency of individuals not to report their illegitimate or illegal 
activities as a result of perceived negative sanctions. Obviously, persons 
who actively and/or violently fight the authorities will tend to conceal 
their activities. In spite of these qualifications the data tend to confirm 
the hypothesized relations between distrust, justifications of violence, 
and engagement in illegitimate political behaviour. 

Among the four types of political alienation, meaninglessness is the 
best predictor of legitimate political participation. This finding, how- 
ever, calls for a cautious interpretation because the coefficient is rela- 
tively low (r = -26). Nevertheless, two propositions can be advanced 
to explain this relation. First, ritualism and conformity intervene in 
the determination of how one is going to express one’s alienation. More 
explicitly, meaninglessness-alienated persons tend to employ legitimate 
modes of political participation as a result of either perceived or actual 
pressures from their immediate social milieu. Second, meaninglessness- 
alienated persons may not be awere of their alienation and may not 
view their condition as exceptional. Consequently, their political be- 
haviour does not differ from that of non-alienated persons. These 
two propositions are tentative, and their validity remains to be 
re-evaluated. 

Least conclusive are the relations between isolation and modes of 
expressing alienation. Isolation explains about 1 per cent of the vari- 
ance in legitimate participation, and about 4 per cent of the variance 
in participation in the ‘counter culture’. Whereas isolation-alienated 
individuals tend to withdraw their political support and to avoid 
involvement in either legitimate or illegitimate activities, they never- 
theless do express their condition through socially unconventional 
modes. They acquire information through the underground media; 
they are exposed to the drug culture, and they live, or intend to live 
on communes. Although these modes of expression are only indirectly 
related to politics, they are derived from political perceptions. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


Recently, the study of political alienation has received renewed schol- 
arly attention. This has resulted in the proposition that the concept is 
a multidimensional one. Of the four dimensions—isolation, meaning- 
lessness, powerlessness and distrust—only the last two were found to be 
empirically distinct and independent, and to be related differentially 
to a number of social, economic and political correlates.23 The present 
study in an attempt to clarify ambiguity in the literature on the be- 
haviour of alienated persons, re-establishes the multidimensional 
proposition. It is suggested that differentials in political behaviour 
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depend on types of alienation in such a way that each type creates a 
predisposition to engage in a distinct set of behavioural modes. 

It was found that: (a) powerlessness-alienated persons tend to with- 
draw from politics; (b) distrustful individuals tend to approve of and 
engage in illegitimate modes of participation; (c) meaninglessness- 
alienated persons tend to employ legitimate modes of participation; 
and (d) isolation-alienated individuals tend to respond by political 
withdrawal coupled with unconventional social protest. ` 

Two plausible explanations can account for the unexplained vari- 
ance. First, other types of alienation which were not independently 
observed in the analysis may be related to either of the three modes. 
Etzioni, for example, argues that manipulation is a distinct type of 
alienation—since the individual is ‘unable to participate authentically 
in the processes that shape his life’.24 Perceived manipulation, in turn, 
may be expressed, through illegitimate modes aimed at expanding 
one’s control. For example, demands for total control of programmes 
designed to improve conditions in black communities have been found 
to be most intense after racial riots. Second, the employment of either 
of these modes of behaviour is determined by predispositions which are 
not necessarily manifestations of political alienation. For example, 
violence, either as means for expressing political alienation, or as a 
strategy for change, has been utilized by alienated as well as non- 
aliénated persons. Since we focussed on the behaviour of the alienated, 
predispositions which were not directly related to alienation were 
excluded from the analysis. 

In spite of these qualifications, a substantial amount of variance has 
been explained by the present study. This finding enables us to gain a 
more subtle evaluation of the political roles of the alienated. Only those 
roles related to political change are succinctly pointed out in the con- 
cluding section. 

The four types of alienation subsume attitudes deriving from differ- 
ential perceptions of the functioning of the polity and some of its main 
structures. These attitudes are most directly manifested in decreases in 
the level of diffuse support. The inverse relationship between the four 
types of political alienation and diffuse support impedes upon political 
stability. As Easton and others have pointed out, a certain level of 
diffuse support is a necessary condition for political stability, and the 
powerless-alienated, through inaction and withdrawal contribute least 
to it.25 Whereas support withdrawal may lead to political instability it 
is not necessarily related to change. Coercion, for instance, may be in- 
creased as support decreases and serve to hold the polity intact. More- 
over, withdrawal may not be interpreted by occupants of political 
roles as a need for change. Some dissent is always present, tolerated, 
and at times even encouraged by authorities. Furthermore, instability 
may be purchased at the cost of change and become a way of life as is 
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evidenced by nations in which authority changes are frequent in the 
absence of other change. : 

The role of alienated persons in initiating political change is con- 
siderably more direct when distrust and isolation are considered. The 
use of illegitimate modes by the distrustful is, indeed, an overt act of 
support withdrawal which forces the authorities to react. Only in rare 
cases, do authorities accept outbursts such as violent demonstrations or 
riots. Reactions are either accommodative or repressive; nevertheless, 
the status quo is altered and the scope of conflict expanded. An ex- 
pansion in the scope of conflict makes its outcomes unpredictable as 
they depend to a large extent on the audience and the nature of 
mobilized bias.2¢ At times, the distrustful attract a supportive audience 
which forces the authorities to change either their conduct or their 
policies. Opposition to the war in South East Asia, for example, 
capitalized on the conviction that the authorities acted immorally (one 
measure of distrust); escalated through the use of illegitimate modes 
(anti-war confrontations); gained supportive audiences; and forced 
three administrations to change the course of their actions. 

In the long run, the isolation-alienated may prove to be the most 
radical agents of political change. Participants in a counter culture, 
they devote their efforts to social rather than political change. The 
isolation-alienated believe that unlike historical precedents, “The 
Revolution’ is to originate with the individual and his immediate 
environment, and that it will change the political system only as its 
final act. 


Appendix A 
Questions used to measure political alienation* 


1. Some people say that most people can be trusted. Others say you can’t be too 
careful in your dealings with people. How do you feel about it? (cAN’™) 

2. Public issues often arise that are complex and hard to understand. Suppose such 
an issue arose which might affect your way of life—such as a law concerning 
taxes, or an international crisis that might lead to war—but you didn’t under- 
stand this issue fully. What would you do to find more about it? (NoTHING) 





* Questions 1, 2, 6-8, 10-12, 14-16, 18-25 are part of the survey used by Gabriel 
Almond and Sidney Verba as reported in The Civic Culture (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1963), Appendix B, Question 26 was used by Elmer Streuning 
and Arthur Richardson in ‘A Factor Analytic Exploration of Alienation, Anomie 
and Authoritarianism Domain’, Am. Sociol. Rev., vol. 30 (December 1950), pp. 
468-76, The remaining questions were designed for this study. Code categories 
were arranged to represent ascending degrees of political alienation, the highest 
point of which is given in parentheses for each question. 
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2I. 


22. 


23. 


24 


25. 
26. 


. How do you feel about this statement: Majority rule is the best way to make 


political decisions. (DISAGREE) 


. Some people say that authorities do their best to help people. Others say that 


authorities do more harm than good. How do you feel about it? (MORE HARM) 


. Some people say that they are part of the political system. Others say that they 


are outsiders. How do you feel about it? (OUTSIDER) 


. Some people say that politics and government are so complicated that the 


average man cannot really understand what is going on. In general, do you 
agree or disagree with that? (AGREE) 


. Thinking of the important national and international issues facing the country 


—how well do you think you can understand these issues? (NOT AT ALL) 
How about local issues in this town or part of the country. How well do you 
understand them? (NOT AT ALL) 


. Some people say that those in power don’t help people to understand the issues 


facing the country. In general, do you agree or disagree with this? (AGREE) 


. Suppose the town was considering a regulation which you believed to be very 


unjust or harmful. What do you think you could do? (NoTHING) 


. If you made an effort to change this regulation, how likely is it that you would 


succeed? (NOT AT ALL LIKELY) 


. If such a case arose, how likely is it that you would actually do something about 


it? (NOT AT ALL LIKELY) 


. Would you ever try to influence a local decision? (No) 
. Suppose Congress was considering a law which you believed to be very unjust or 


harmful. What do you think you could do? (NoTHING) 


. Ifyou made an effort to change this law, how likely is it that you would succeed ? 


(NOT AT ALL LIKELY) 


. If such a case arose, how likely is it you would actually try to do something 


about it? (NOT AT ALL LIKELY) 


. Would you ever try to influence an act of Congress? (No) 
. How much effect do you think the activities of the government in Washington 


have on your day-to-day life? (NONE) 


. How much effect do you think the activities of your local government have on 


your day-to-day life? (NONE) 


. Suppose there was some question that you had to take to a government office— 


for example, a tax question or a housing regulation. Do you think you would be 
treated as well as anyone else? (NO) 

If you explained your point of view to the officials, would they give your point 
of view serious consideration, would they pay only little attention, or would they 
ignore what you had to say? (IGNORE) 

If you had some trouble with the police—a traffic violation or some such minor 
offence—do you think you would be treated as well as anyone else? (No) 

If you explained your point of view to the police, would they give your point of 
view serious consideration, would they pay only a little attention, or would they 
ignore what you had to say? (IGNORE) 

All candidates sound good in their speeches, but you can never tell what they 
will do after they are elected. (AGREE) 

People like me don’t have any say about what the government does. (AGREE) 
There is not much chance that people will really do anything to make this 
country a better place to live in. (AGREE) 
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Appendix B 


Modes and types of political alienation 


Questions used to measure modes of alienation 


1. Do you often, seldom or never read The Village Voice? 


2. Have you ever voted? 


3. Have you ever made any coniributions to help someone who was trying to win 


an election? 


4. Have you ever participated in a violent demonstration? 
5. Some people say that life in commune is better. How about yourself, do you 
6 


intend to experience communal life? 


. Have you ever gone to any political meetings, rallies, or things like that in con- 


nection with an election? 


. Have you ever participated in political protests? 
. Have you ever written a letter of complaint to the authorities? 


7 
8 
g. Have you ever smoked marijuana? 
o 
I 


. Are you a member of any political club, or party? 
. Did you attend meetings organized by groups such as the S.D.S., Black Panthers, 


. White Panthers, People Mobilization Front? 
12. Do you plan to take courses at the Community’s Free University? 
13. There are some people cooperatives in this town. Do you often, seldom or never 


shop in them? 


14. Are you a member of, or do you support groups such as the §.D.S., Black Pan- 
thers, White Panthers, People Mobilization Front? 

15. Some people say that all means justify justice. How about you; would you partici- 
pate in violent activities such as riots and demonstrations to fight for a cause? 
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Racial attitudes and the maintenance of 
segregation : a study of voting patterns of white, 
English-speaking South Africans 


With the growth of tensions associated with racial violence in the past 
decade, much attention has been paid to racial conflict and social 
scientists have increasingly turned to societies whose dominant mores of - 
social action are racially determined in an attempt to understand the 
determinants of racial clashes.1 By studying pluralistic societies, such 
as South Africa and the British West Indies,? researchers have been 
made aware of the intricate nature of social interaction across colour 
lines. 

Amongst the more important tasks of the social scientist interested in 
this area are to establish how ‘patterns of ethnic differentiations emerge, 
how they are stabilized and maintained through time, and how they 
ultimately disintegrate or are transformed’.’ In the South African con- 
text much work remains to be done in these directions as recent papers 
by Archibald and Close et al.4 have indicated. What seems relevant at 
the present time, given the complexity of racial interaction in South 
Africa, is the study of how racial separation is maintained by the White 
minority. 

As in other areas of social research, the initial problem facing in- 
vestigators is the definition of the appropriate variables. Thus, for 
example, one finds at the level of sociological theory, the South African 
system viewed as the resulting political development of the collective 
fears of a minority white group of a black majority.5 

At a more empirical level research has sought to explain the main- 
tenance of segregation in terms of conformity and social consensus needs 
of the English and Afrikaans speaking minority groups. Thus Danziger, 
Colman and Lambley and Orpen have contrasted responses of samples 
of both minority groups on Essay-type questions, prejudice and per- 
sonality measures and conclude that both groups operate out of a 
desire to acquiesce to the social norms established by their respective 


* Peter Lambley 3.socsc. B.A. P.H.D. Lecturer in Psychology and Consultant 
Psychologist, University of Capetown anc Groote Schour Hospital. 
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groups rather than out of a pathological personality need to dominate 
feared out groups. 

At this stage of our understanding of the South African context it 
would seem unwise to rely totally on these studies and opinions and this 
for two basic reasons: Firstly, linguistic variables have by and large 
been chosen to demarcate the white minority groups and not—as one 
would expect—political variables. It would seem far more appropriate 
to assess the prejudice and other attitudes of Nationalist (the governing 
party) as opposed to non-Nationalist voters as an initial analysis of 
variance followed by a secondary linguistic demarcation into English 
and Afrikaans speaking Nationalists and so on. 

The second reason lies in the interrelationship between expressed 
generalized attitude and political voting behaviour. Clearly one can 
hold an attitude in public but whether or not this is translated in toto at 
the ballot box is a sociologically perplexing problem; further existing 
studies have not taken into account that portion of the voting public 
that may hold culturally-approved attitudes but does not necessarily 
accept an entire political programme and has no way of registering this 
dissatisfaction. If we accept Shawcross’s argument? that the recent 
American election was not so much a victory for Nixon but voter’s 
dissatisfaction with the democratic candidate, then conceivably in 
South Africa, people may vote for Apartheit not because they hold 
apartheit attitudes but because no other alternative is easily available. 

Given the complexity of these issues it seems imperative that research 
concern itself as much with political behaviour as with social. Correlates 
of particular political belief remain largely unknown in this context. 

In the present study a sample of white English-speaking students was 
asked to detail their voting preferences prior to the 1970 General Elec- 
tion and complete personality and attitude questionnaires in order that 
some indication be gained of the voting patterns obtaining in this 
minority group as well as the pattern of psycho-social attitudes per- 
taining to each voting group. 


AN EMPIRICAL STUDY 


Three weeks prior to the general election of 1970, students registered 
for the first year course in psychology at the University of Cape Town 
(n = 182) were asked to complete the following data forms: a voting 
form in which they were asked to select from the four political parties 
contesting the election, the party they wanted to win; a counterbalance 
F Scale measuring authoritarianism; an ethnocentrism scale measuring 
anti-African prejudice and a social distance scale, asking the subjects 
to rate the country’s four major non-White groups on a five point 
scale ranging from ‘marriage’ to ‘kill’.? Mean age of the subjects was 
19°82 years and all were White, English-speakers. 
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Table I shows how the student sample voted compared with the 
1970 general election results. 


TABLE I Voting pattern of student sample compared to General Election result in percentage 











Party Student General white population 
Nationalist 109 544 

United 345 37°2 
Progressive 55 3°4 
Hersigte Nationale — 3°6 








Table m shows the mean scores on each questionnaire by party.1° 











TABLE II Mean score of each party’s voters on the three questionnaires 














Party Authoritarianism Ethnocentrism Social distance 
Nationalist 558 9'3 IPI > 
United 53°7 7'10 9°53 
Progressive 49°7 4°88 8-31 











Clearly there is a considerable difference between the voting pattern 
of this young English-speaking sample and the population in general. 
Most of the student sample reject apartheit policy favouring the liberal 
policies of the Progressive Party and, to a lesser extent, the United 
Party. In contrast the Progressive Party received the least votes in the 
general election. In passing it should be noted that the use of student 
samples (especially English-speaking samples) does not guarantee the 
representative nature of research findings. 

Turning to the data presented in Table II an expected pattern em- 
erges; students voting Nationalist are more prejudiced, more authori- 
tarian and show more social distance than do students voting for the 
remaining parties. Additionally a fairly clear gradation emerges in that 
as these young voters choose parties more in favour of some form of 
White domination, they show a corresponding increase in the three 
variables measured. Scheffe Multiple Comparisons confirm the general 
direction of this trend indicating further that Progressive voters are 
consistently differentiated from either Nationalist or United Party sup- 
porters on each of the three scales. The difference between National- 
ist and United voters is only just significant for the ethnocentrism and 
Social Distance scales and not for the F Scale. The results of this 
comparison are summarized in Table III. 
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TABLE 111 Summary of Scheffe Multiple Comparisons: F ratio*. 

















Scale 
Party authoritarianism Ethnocentrism Social distance 
Nationalist v. Progressive 3°85 1693 12°58 
Nationalist v. United 0°42 3°81 3°62 
Progressive v. United 3°72 9°78 551 





* Significance levels: p < '05 F = 3:07 
p<-or F=4-79 
The importance of this finding becomes a little clearer when Pearson 
Product-moment Correlations are calculated for the sample. Table IV 
records this data. 


TABLE IV Pearson Product-moment Correlations by party and scale 











Authoritarianism Eihnocentrism Social distance 
Party x social distance X authoritarianism x ethnocentrism 
Nationalist ‘47 ‘45 ‘47 
United -37 "293* -26* 
Progressive “43 40 ‘60 





* All correlations significant at p < -05 except those marked with an asterisk. 


Clearly Nationalist and Progressive voters show more consistency in 
attitudes held and Progressives in particular hold prejudice attitudes 
very consistently (p < -or). 

The data indicates that there is little to choose between persons 
voting for either the United or Nationalist parties, in terms of general 
authoritarianism; the difference in voter choice being in prejudice 
held, with Progressives showing significantly less prejudice than the 
others. However, from Table IV data concerning the relationship be- 
tween attitudes held reveals a definite structure related to attitude con- 
sistency. The correlations between F Scale scores and prejudice 
measures of Nationalists are consistently higher than the remainder. 
This suggests that the Nationalist voter may well support that party 
out of personality needs rather than social pressures. That is, in rela- 
tion to other voters. 

The final point concerns the role of ideology in voting behaviour. 
The young White voter seems to vote Nationalist out of some need for 
ideological commitment—he is relatively speaking consistent in his 
ethnocentrism and social distance whilst the United Party voter appears 
to support that party for non-ideological reasons, since there seems no 
consistent relationship between prejudice variables (as Table IV shows) 
indicating a lack of ideological motivation, or at least consideration 
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given to the relationship between attitudes held. This would seem to 
relate quite closely to the image of the United Party as an in-between 
choice presenting an ideology of pragmatism, moderating between the 
choices offered by either extreme. As such its appeal to voters can be 
seen as a fairly inconsistent alternative unlikely to appeal to the young 
voter seeking a rationalistic ideology in which one either separates 
(Nationalist) or integrates (Progressive). Given the United Party 
voter’s fairly high level of authoritarianism and his acquiescence to the 
~ prejudice norms of the society, it is hypothesized that he votes out of 
habit, conforming to the behaviour expected of his social level (White 
English-speaking middle class). 

Finally, young Progressive voters appear to be dinstinguished from 
either of the above by the extremely high level of consistency between 
prejudice attitudes. They appear to choose the Progressive Party out 
of a high need for rational well-thought-out political commitment. The 
correlation of -60 is, in fact, the highest recorded between social distance 
and prejudice being considerably higher than that of the normal 
student sample.11 


GONCLUSION 


A number of points follow from this. Firstly there would appear to be 
definite anti-apartheit feeling amongst young, White English-speakers 
and this is significant given the increasing number of Afrikaaner in-- 
tellectuals embracing the Progressive viewpoint.12 It may well be that 
the liberalized policies of the Progressive front will afford common 
ground for cross-language communication at least amongst intellectuals. 
Whether or not however this bridge will suffice to introduce an intellec- 
tual élite13 of sufficient strength to effect the political decision processes 
remains to be seen. 

Should it not—as seems likely at this stage—it becomes important to 
consider the effects of failure on young voters so much in need of a 
successful ideology. And herein, I feel, lies a clue to the Afrikaaner 
Nationalists’ successful manipulation of political voting power in South 
Africa. The government simply does not give way to non-party de- 
mands; the system appears (and, one feels, is) monolythic, unmovable 
and all-conquering. As time passes the ideological commitment that 
acts as the motivation behind young Progressive voters’ political be- 
haviour may become disappointed, disillusioned and as a consequence 
the voter may easily turn to the habit of voting United (that is, apart 
from a small number who remain committed to Progressive ideology) 
because it, failing revolution, seems the only other hope in terms of 
political power. Thus the very people most likely to effect important 
links between White and Black are effectively prevented politically 
from ever doing so in meaningful fashion. 
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Societal Development: Five 
Approaches with Conclusions from 
Comparative Analysis 

Szymon Chodak Oxford University Press 


1974 x + 357 Pp. 45°75 (4°80 paper) 


The Political Economy of 
Development: Theoretical and 
Empirical Contributions 

Norman T. Uphoff and Warren F. Ilchman 
(eds) University of California Press 
1973 xi + 506 pp. £6°75 


Sociology and Development 
Emmanuel de Kadt and Gavin Williams 
(eds) Tavistock Publications 1974 
x + 374 pp. £560 (£2700 paper) 


The study of development is prone to 
various tensions both intellectual and 
political which have become increasingly 
manifest in recent years. One kind of 
strain derives from the attempts to 
create tools for planning and policy- 
implementation from received bodies of 
theoretical doctrine whether neo-classical 
or Keynsian economics, functionalist or 
Weberian sociology. The problems of 
creating an applied social science of 
development are compounded by the 
extremely volatile and contradictory 
nature of the social reality of the Third 
World for which the application is 
prescribed. The abundance of ‘classes, 
crises and coups’ (the title of a recent 
book by Peter Lloyd) has proved too 
much for the transferred social science 
technology. The models of economic 
growth and social change have not stood 
up at all well nor has the optimism once 
built into their formulations and pre- 
dictions. The sociology of development 


has registered the shock as much as the 
other disciplines, if not more so. The 
heyday of the ‘polyanna modernization 
theorists’, as R. P. Dore called them, is 
over although analysis of ‘breakdowns 
of modernization’ can still be good for 
business. 

The field is apparently up for grabs. 
The search for ‘paradigms’ has been 
unleashed and this year’s range of models 
is predicated on the obsolescence of last 
year’s. Professor Chodak offers us ‘a 
multidimensional synthesizing prospec- 
tive’ that will provide ‘a new frame- 
work’; Professors Ilchman and Uphoff 
are committed to the elaboration of a 
social science that is simultaneously 
‘supra-disciplinary, policy-oriented, and 
existential’; the British solution in the 
collection of 1972 BSA Conference 
papers is to look to a dialogue between 
‘neo-Marxism’? and other sociological 
approaches—In a sense, there are 
“lessons” in this volume for non-Marxists 
and Marxists alike’ (Introduction). How 
old the wine and how new the bottles 
provides one kind of question in examin- 
ing the claims and merits of these three 
very different books. 

Professor Chodak’s comes with glow- 
ing commendations from S. M. Lipset, 
N. J. Smeser and L. Kolakowski. Its 
subtitle suggests that its utility must be 
tested against the clarity with which the 
five approaches are delineated, how 
critically they are assessed in the light of 
comparative analysis, and the success of 
the synthesis emerging from these 
operations. Pace Lipset, Smelser and 
Kolakowski I didn’t find anything here 
to write home to my students about. 
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The five approaches are evolutionary 
theories, development as ‘growing socie- 
tal systemness’, ‘development and inno- 
vation in the search for security’ (i.e. 
psychological theories), economic and 
political development (i.e. what econ- 
omists and political scientists have said) 
and modernization. A number of people, 
including myself, have argued that 
modernization as a pervasive perspective 
in development sociology subsumes 
several of these approaches. How differ- 
ent they are and to what extent they are 
only variations on an underlying theory 
(and ideology) of development is an 
important question in the pursuit’ of 
which Chodak’s review is not very 
helpful. It is constructed haphazardly 
both with respect to the criteria sup- 
posedly demarcating the differences 
and in terms of the treatment of in- 
fluential writers. Some are discussed 
extensively (e.g. Hagen), others are 
simply reported (e.g. Rostow), while 
some are omitted altogether (e.g. Gunnar 
Myrdal in the review of development 
economics), 

The core definition of development 
that Chodak operates with is that of 
growing societal systemness which is to 
say the process of increasing differentia- 
tion/interdependence. The functionalist 
tenor of this perspective provides the 
main element of continuity in the book. 
Parsons is disavowed because Chodak is 
concerned with ‘conflict within con- 
sensus’, but the incorporation of systemic 
strains and instabilities in their terms 
has not proved difficult for functionalists. 
Western and Soviet societies are dis- 
tinguished according to different kinds of 
interdependence: ‘complementary’ in 
the former case (market economy and 
pluralist polity), ‘semiorganismic’ in the 
latter (command economy and totali- 
tarian state)—no more original than it is 
satisfactory as a conceptualization. In an 
explicit discussion of convergence argu- 
ments Chodak is loth to recognize much 
evidence for convergence, but elsewhere 
notes an essence of ‘modern industrial 
man’ and stresses the ‘semiorganismic’ 
trend of increased state intervention in 
capitalist economies as well as the 
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measures of decentralization in Eastern 
European economic reforms. 

The sloppiness of the survey of 
analytical approaches is matched by 
the anecdotal quality of the ‘comparative 
analysis’ frequently exemplifying the 
‘bits and pieces of history’ habit un- 
fortunately common among sociologists 
of development. The rise of ‘modernity’ 
in Western Europe (that is to say, the 
transition from feudalism to capitalism) 
is charted in the course of no less than 
nine overlapping ‘revolutions’ (com- 
mercial, philosophical, industrial, etc.). 
One is struck by the ingenuousness of 
statements like ‘We now know that the 
answer to the questions “Why did 
industrialization first occur in Western 
Europe?” is because of the confluence 
of factors and events facilitating its 
generation. Freedom was the essential 
factor among them’. In similar vein 
pre-colonial Africa was ‘infected with 
the germ of European modernization’ 
partly through seductive acculturation 
as well as by the rape of colonial plunder 
and capitalist exploitation (now ‘African- 
ized’ to some extent as he points out). 

Chodak’s brief conclusion—‘variables 
of the sixth approach’—seems little more 
than an exhausted gesture by the time 
he gets to p. 303. The variables are 
‘conflict within consensus, differentiation 
within growing interdependence, de- 
velopment as generated by insecurity 
within security, change within con- 
tinuity, the political aspects of economic 
development and the economic aspects 
of political development’. 

At the end he observes that ‘there 
are problems which humanity ponders 
throughout its existence’, and indeed 
throughout his book there are asides 
on the hopes, fears, and desires of 
various human aggregates and types 
—‘Africa is seeking ...’, ‘the citizenry 
of the Soviet Union would like...’, 
‘modern man’ and ‘man’ tout court. 
Professor Chodak is deeply concerned 
with the predicament(s) of contemporary 
men and muses about the ecological 
crisis, for example, and about ‘over- 
development’ as too great a specializa- 
tion of social roles—‘Will men become 
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transformed into cogs only?’ He calls 
for a balance between the semiorganismic 
dimension of modern social organization 
and the elements of democracy and 
participation. It is the thinking aloud on 
such themes that makes his book oddly 
readable as the indirect autobiography 
of a peripatetic Polish socialogist who 
has now reached Canada via Africa and 
Berkeley. The face of (a socialist?) 
humanism can be discerned through 
the thick fog of systems analysis but the 
overall effect is hardly that of ‘a land- 
mark in the sociological study of develop- 
ment? (Lipset). 

The existential doubts expressed by 
Chodak are more attractive than the 
behavioural certainties of Professors 
Ilchman and Uphoff who are more 


- businesslike as befits those apparently 


trying to corner a piece of the lucra- 
tive ‘policy-science’ market. Markets or 
at least market behaviour—exchanges 
—are the basis of their model, and 
‘political economy’ is distressingly an 
adoption of ‘the operating methods of 
economics’ abstracted to give proposi- 
tions of universal validity: come back, 
homo oeconomicus, all is forgiven. History 
is to be avoided, they point out, and 
policy is the only test of theory. “Exist- 
ential’ in their usage means choice but 
in a games theory sense rather than any 
familiar to J. P. Sartre. 

Ilchman and Uphoff are by no means 
the first to construct a model of social 
life on extended metaphors from econo- 
mics—productivity, resources, exchange 
and infrastructure applied to a whole 
range of ‘goods’, not only those narrowly 
defined as economic. In this peculiarly 
bourgeois version of economic deter- 
minism the conception of ‘the social’ is 
necessarily shrunken and residual; in 
the metaphor status is social capital, 
esteem and deference are outputs, 
prestige is a medium of exchange. 

The policy orientation dezermines a 
classically utilitarian formulation of 
development as ‘a generic process 
affecting levels of aggregate productivity’ 
(whether of economic, political, or 
social goods). The policy instrument is a 
Benthamite matrix of aggregate opti- 
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mality guiding decision-makers and 
their advisers to optimal trade-offs 
between different kinds of goods, e.g. 
economic and political. There is much 
more in this vein adding up to a prag- 
matic empiricism which Ilchman and 
Uphoff are proud to Jay claim to with- 
out concerning themselves about the 
structure of power, for example. Politics 
im any more vigorous sense is just 
another datum for -the’ technocrat as 
philosopher-king—more specifically per- 
haps the U.S.A.I.D, adviser: a section 
of the first chapter of the previous book 
by this dubious duo (The Political 
Economy of Change, 1969, University of 
California) carried the caption ‘What 
could a Political Scientist Advise Colonel 
Gowon ?” 

Apart from the editors’ lengthy con- 
tributions there are forty-three readings 
in the collection some of which are 
useful but with so many readers on 
development available there seems little 
reason to place this one near the top of 
the list. 

Functionalism, modernization theory, 
and behaviourism are attacked by 
several of the contributors to the B.S.A. 
symposium who are welcomed as neo- 
Marxists by Emmanuel de Kadt in his 
Introduction. The effect of the greeting is 
somewhat weakened as de Kadt, As- 
sistant Director of the Institute of 
Development Studies, also welcomes 
the speech of World Bank President 
Macnamara at U.N.C.T.A.D. III which 
helped to make income distribution ‘a 
live issue’-—good news for the Third 
World. 

Of the papers in the collection, David 
Lanes writes on Leninism as an ideology 
of development, and Jack Gray contri- 
butes another of his important series of 
articles on Maoist strategy. This is of 
special interest as in discussing material 
incentives in Chinese land reform Gray 
constructs detailed accounts of a Co- 
operative budget to show how income 
could rise as the result of forming 
Agricultural Producers’ Co-operatives 
(which preceded the Communes). In the 
final part of the first section Foster- 
Carter delivers an irreverent and 
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spirited manifesto of ‘neo-Marxism’. 
There are papers by Gavin Williams and 
Adrian Peace on class consciousness in 
Nigeria, and by Sebastian Brett and 
Alison McEwan on urbanization in 
Latin America. Philip Elliot and Peter 
Golding have some interesting things to 
say about mass communication, and 
their title has a Gunder Frank flourish— 
‘the imagery of development and the 
development of imagery’. This is in a 
section on ‘dependence’ together with 
Ron Frankenberg and Joyce Leeson on 
the sociology of medical care, and Ian 
Carter applying a Frankian historical 
analysis to the Highlands of Scotland. 
In the last section there is an illuminat- 
ing piece by Krishan Kumar which 
traces connections between sociological 
theories of development and futurology— 
the ‘development studies’ of the advanced 
capitalist world? W. F. Wertheim, the 
old and revered Dutch sociologist, gave 
the final address of the Conference which 
is reprinted here as ‘The Rising Waves 
of Emancipation’. 

In a collection of this kind it is 
impossible to guarantee a consistently 
high quality and some papers are much 
more valuable than others. The assem- 
blage of themes could have been better 
though, even given the all-encompassing 
scope of development studies. Chodak 
in his book states that development 
in the contemporary Third World 
is necessarily induced modernization 
effected through state agencies, and 
Ilchman and Uphoff seem happy 
enough to assume this. Both Foster- 
Carter and Wertheim however see 
development from above as, in effect, 
a rationalization of oppression, and 
the latter opposes emancipation (his 
synonym for the mass-line) to modern- 
ization of a capitalist or Stalinist 
kind. Given the salience of such con- 
cerns it is disappointing that there is 
nothing directly on the Third World 
state, its class bases, role in social 
control and primitive accumulation, 
relationship to imperialism, and so on. 
There is little on peasants or land 
reform (with the partial exceptions of 
Williams and Carter, and the special 
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exception of Gray) which is surprising 
in the face of the enormous interest in 
peasant studies in recent years (see 
the excellent new Journal of Peasant 
Studies). 

Perhaps a deeper criticism of the 
collection relates to its numerous re- 
ferences to neo-Maryxism without really 
saying what it consists of. Can it be 
given any more precision than, say, 
‘radical sociology’? Is it a coherent 
structure of concepts rather than just a 
particular set of political preferences 
like the militant Third Worldism ex- 
pressed by Foster-Carter (as John Saul 
put it recently—‘the temptation to “get 
off? on other peoples’ revolutions’)? 
The papers in the collection do little to 
answer such questions. In what sense 
could Williams’ analysis of the Ibadan ~, 
petit-bourgeoisie or Peace’s analysis of 
the Lagos proletariat be said to be 
neo-Marxist rather than simply Marxist? 
While Foster-Carter, Wertheim, and 
Frankenberg too, clearly lean towards 
Maoism this does not in itself constitute 
neo-Marxism nor make it clear why 
Maoism is not Marxist without the 
prefix. Charles Bettelheim, Rossana 
Rossanda and other sophisticated ex- 
ponents of Maoist theory in the West 
find no need to call themselves neo- 
Marxists. 

Even with these criticisms, it remains 
to be said, the B.S.A. papers point to a 
state of ferment among British sociologists 
of development which gives more hope 
for the development of sociology than the 
transatlantic offerings also reviewed here. 

Henry Bernstein 
University of Kent at Canterbury 
University of Dar es Salaam 


Sociology and the Demystification 
of the Modern World 
John Rex Routledge and Kegan Paul 


1974 271 pp. £4°50 


This collection of essays is divided into 
four parts. Parts one and two, dealing 
respectively with ‘The problem of 
social knowledge’ and ‘Basic problems 
of theory building’, are closely related. 
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Rex’s conception of the demystificatory 
role of sociology in the modern world is 
clearly linked to his basic methodological 
stance, He rejects both the possibility of 
sociology being an effective ‘policy 
science’ and the notion that it can never 
be more than another ‘folk construction’. 
Sociology, Rex believes, should be 
understood as an intellectual activity 
of an essentially critical and emanci- 
patory kind, with functions analogous 
in certain respects to those which are 
at least claimed for psycho-analysis. 
Its central concern should be with 
the understanding, from a position 
of ‘moral nihilism’, of macro-social 
structures viewed in historial per- 
spective as the complex products of 
social action; and the elements of 
sociological theory should be envisaged 
neither as being comparable in form 
to those of the natural sciences nor 
as merely refinements of ‘members’ 
accounts of actions and interactions 
at the micro level. Rather, these elements 
should be understood as ‘a systematically 
developed set of ideal types, in terms 
of which the recurrent bits of historical 
social structures may be analysed’ 
(p. 50) and, thus, the ‘painful realities’ 
of the modern world be comprehended 
without ideological distortion. The third 
part of Rex’s book is then intended to 
offer analyses of the kind proposed 
of major structural features of the 
societies of the contemporary capitalist, 
communist and ‘third’ worlds, while 
the fourth part returns to the theme 
of ‘Social structures and moral per- 
spectives’. 

It is the main virtue of these essays 
that they are directly addressed to 
problems of quite central importance: 
Rex is never deterred by the size or 
complexity of a problem from tackling 
it head on. Unfortunately, though, 
neither is he deterred from seeking to 
dispose of it within the space of a few 
pages; and while this makes for lively 
reading, it inevitably results in far too 
many questions being left inadequately 
answered and too many fairly obvious 
objections to his arguments being dis- 
regarded. 


For example, Rex nowhere spells 
out just how his typological approach is 
to be pursued, and what he has to say 
on such underlying methodological issues 
as the distinction between ‘interpretation’ 
and ‘explanation’ is neither cogently, 
nor even very clearly expressed. More- 
over, the essays in Part Three do not 
help, as they might have been expected 
to, in showing Rex actually at work 
forming his ‘structural’ ideal types and 
putting them to interpretive or explana- 
tory use. His writing in this section of his 
book is chiefly distinguished by his 
reliance on what he himself later refers 
to as ‘big generalizations’, and the 
essays come off, one would suggest, to the 
(rather variable) extent that these 
generalizations carry empirical plausi- 
bility. But, in any event, empirical 
generalizations are not ideal types, and 
there is no explicit nor, it could be 
maintained, implicit connection with 
the methodological discussion earlier 
presented. 

Further instances of Rex’s arguments 
being excessively schematic and loose- 
knit could be taken from his views on the 
role of quantification in sociological 
analysis and from his critique of policy- 
oriented research. His strictures in both 
these respects are concentrated on (and 
for the most part are applicable only to 
what he characterizes as Fabian social 
statistics, and believes, on the basis of 
some remarkably garbled history (pp. 
226~7), to be still alive, flourishing and 
now living in Oxford. But this latter 
piece of nonsense aside, the issues that 
arise here are ones which simply cannot 
be discussed fully and fairly within the 
confines of the brief essay form. If Rex 
wishes to sustain the position he adopts 
against the counter-criticisms that he 
may confidently expect, he will need 
to write in its support at greater length, 
in more detail and with much more 
precision. 

John H. Goldthorpe 
Nuffield College 
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Approaches to Sociology: an 
Introduction to Major Trends in 
British Sociology 

John Rex (ed.) Routledge and 
Kegan Paul 1974 302 pp. £5°25 
(£2°95 paper) 


This book is a collection of essays by 
different authors, most of whom write 
on one ‘approach’, with an introduction 
by John Rex. The theoretical ‘ap- 
proaches’ covered are evolutionary and 
developmental sociology (Fletcher), 
phenomenology (Lassman), subcultural 
theory (Young), humanistic sociology 
(Rex), critical theory (Frisby) and 
structuralism (Glucksmann). There are 
also chapters on modern British society 
(Westergaard), sociology of education 
(Bernstein), mathematical sociology 
(Abell), major axes of sociological 
analysis (Robertson), time in sociological 
theory (Martins) and methods of em- 
pirical research (Bechhofer). The editor’s 
introduction says that the collection 
is his attempt to reflect ‘the present 
state of affairs’ in British sociology. If 
the reflection is an accurate one, the 
state of British sociology gives cause 
for concern; only three of the chapters 
are in any way concerned with specifi- 
cally British developments, and most of 
the others barely mention British society 
or sociologists in passing. This makes 
the title somewhat misleading, since 
there is some British sociological activity. 
At the level of ‘approaches’, little of it is 
original, which makes the effort to 
compile a book about British trends in 
terms of approaches somewhat para- 
doxical, though perhaps realistic as 
things stand. Here Roland Robertson, 
himself impeccably theoretical in orienta- 
tation, makes a crucial point: ‘The 
contemporary sociological situation is 
basically a deflationary one in that the 
currency of ideation is constantly col- 
lapsed into issues of an ultimate kind. 
Ideas are accepted or rejected according 
to their incorporability into doctrinal 
stances, and legitimated or undermined 
in terms of their relationship to intel- 
lectual lineages and creators...’, and 
Basil Bernstein also comments power- 
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fully on this situation. I am happy to 
agree that current fashions are con- 
cerned far too much with ‘approaches’, 
and far too little with society; if sociology 
is not about society, what is it about? 
(The implicit answer to this rhetorical 
question is often ‘the works of other 
sociologists’). Although some of these 
authors criticize the situation, the book 
is none the less essentially a further 
contribution to it. Only Bernstein’s 
essay really discusses, only too briefly, 
the state of a substantive area of British 
sociology; Herminio Martins’ extra- 
ordinarily learned and wide-ranging 
essay is not confined to Britain but is 
also about what is happening, though 
only in sociological theory. Most of the 
other chapters are simple exposition of 
the nature of one theoretical position, 
with a little advocacy or criticism 
thrown in. John Westergaard writes 
what one can only call his usual essay 
about the importance of class in British 
society. 

What is this book for? It seems most 
likely that it is intended as a beginner’s 
guide to current schools of theory. As 
such, I suppose it might be quite useful; 
I found the essays by Lassman, Young 
and Glucksmann particularly clear and 
helpful in this way, and those by Abell 
and Frisby rather obscure and difficult. 
But some of the essays, whatever their 
merits, do not fit this purpose well; 
the structure of the book as a whole 
reflects a confusion of purposes, or 
insufficiently firm editorial guidance. 
Maybe this doesn’t matter; Martins’ 
essay alone justifies the enterprise. 
Personally, I retain a lingering, possibly 
unfair, and no doubt vulgarly positivist, 
regret that it is not the book the title 
first suggested to me; we still lack a 
critical review of the state of British 
sociological work—not just thought— 
about society. 

: Jennifer Platt 
University of Sussex 
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Structural Analysis in 
Contemporary Social Thought: 
A Comparison of the Theories of 
Claude Lévi-Strauss and Louis 
Althusser, 

Miriam Glucksmann Routledge and 


Kegan Paul 1947 197 pp. £4°50 


If we were to judge by what most top 
structuralists have said of themselves, 
the conclusion could be easily reached— 
there is no such thing as structuralism. 
Nearly all of the so-called structuralists 
have been at pains to assert their 
independence vis-à-vis this seemingly 
inexistent current. One of the merits in 
Dr Glucksmann’s book is that she has not 
allowed them to lead her astray and 
has, accordingly, sought to prove that 
structuralism constitutes a self-sufficient 
philosophical position which can be 
traced in the writings of authors who 
are as distant in their political ideologies 
as, for instance, C., Lévi-Strauss and 
L. Althusser. This in itself might be a 
proof that structuralism can be the right 
scientific, neutral and objective approach 
to social sciences. 

This is another pitfall which the author 
has not so easily avoided. All her book 
hinges on this mentioned unproven. 
assumption which many interpreters 
have repeated time and again—that 
structuralism is but a methodology. 
In order to uphold it, she starts from 
a rather complicated distinction be- 
tween epistemology, philosophy, theory, 
methodology and description whose 
aim is to defend the notion that method- 
ology may remain untinged by the 
user’s philosophical convictions. 

What are structuralism’s features 
as a methodology? The use of the term 
structure is not enough to sec it apart, as 
it can be found in the works of many 
traditional anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists. A distinction should be made be- 
tween structural and structural ist ap- 
proaches, for there is something more 
to structuralism than the use of a 
given word. This is what some French 
authors have conveyed through the 
difference between structural and structurel 
analysis. The first is common to all those. 


who think that structures have an 
objective existence and that they should 
be studied as concrete sets of hierarchical 
relations. At this very general level of 
definition, which is, for instance, that 
employed by J. Piaget in his well-known 
study, it is not difficult to see that 
structural approaches can be found in 
the writings of many social scientists who 
are usually considered as the founding 
fathers of modern social sciences (Marx, 
Durkheim, Freud, Saussure, Mauss, 
etc.). But it is a well-known logical rule 
that concepts gain in extension what they 
lose in specificity and the notion of 
structural analysis is too elastic. Here is 
where structuralism appears as a distinct 
position. As Dr Glucksmann rightly 
sees, anti-empiricism is its specific 
feature. What should be understood by 
this remark? It means that what are 
usually called real processes can be 
neither the starting point nor the goal of 
analysis. Social science should not con- 
cern itself with such unsteady stuff. 
What we call reality is but a given 
combination, among many, of some 
data or structures which account for it 
as its conditions of possibility. Social 
science should, therefore, occupy itself 
with the study of these elementary 
wholes. It should come then as no 
surprise that some structuralists have 
dreamt of a sort of mathesis universalis 
nor that all of them consider their 
method as the newly found device to 
override old boundaries between tra- 
ditional fields of study and to erect an 
interdisciplinary savoir. What is not 
usually realised by them nor by most 
commentators is that this methodology 
assumes many ontological premises 
which, at least, should be justified. In 
fact, structuralist methodology seeks to 
substitute the study of logical and 
mathematic combinations of structures 
for the study of given and specific 
historical processes. And this seems to be 
one of the typical idealistic attitudes. In 
this second sense, it is therefore more 
difficult to agree with the idea that all 
the founding fathers of modern social 
sciences were, at heart, structuralisis. This 
is not the case for Marx, nor for Freud. 
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However, it is this too-readily-ac- 
cepted assumption that waters down 
Dr Glucksmann’s conclusion that there 
are many more points of contact between 
Lévi-Strauss and Althusser than they 
are both prepared to acknowledge. She 
proceeds to a detailed study of their 
writings and, in passing, she points to 
many weak points in the ideas of her 
chosen authors. The idealistic conclusions 
which are implicit in Lévi-Strauss’ 
work are clearly explained, although 
it is difficult to share her opinion 
that they are the effect of this author’s 
psychological reductionism. Lévi-Strauss’ 
concept of mind is much less the 
psychobiological structure of individual 
consciousness than, as P. Ricoeur has 
said, the Kantian a priori minus the 
transcendental subject. However, it 
does not damage her accurate remarks. 
She also sees many shortcomings in 
Althusser’s writings, although her treat- 
ment is more benevolent than in the 
former case. But all of them lose 
their weight when they are not related 
to their philosophically determined 
methodology. Dr Glucksmann finds 
herself in the same case of Christians 
who are ready to allow for countless 
individual sins provided that the deposit 
of faith remains untouched. All the 
eventual flaws in her author’s conceptual 
building do not taint the validity of the 
structuralist methodology. This is why 
she can only notice (in all accuracy) 
that there are convergences between 
Lévi-Strauss and Althusser, but she 
seems unable to explain them. In fact, 
after her book, the task remains to be 
undertaken that can explain both why 
Lévi-Strauss’ liberal attitude and Al- 
thusser’s marxism find it easy to over- 
ride their obvious political differences 
in order to accept a common idealistic 
philosophical approach (not only a 
neutral methodology) and why they 
are so eager to deny any eventual 
hint of kinship between their theories. 

J. R. Aramberri 
Graduate School, 
L.S.E. 
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Positivism and Sociology 
Anthony Giddens (ed.) Heinemann 1974 
244 pp £350 (£150 paper) 


‘Positivism and Sociology’ is a collection 
of readings which analyses and debates 
the presuppositions of the ‘positivist 
attitude’ in sociology. The book in- 
cludes articles, reprinted from elsewhere, 
by Weber, Schutz, Garfinkel, Touraine, 
Reynaud and Bourdieu, Gellner, Albert, 
Habermas and Marcuse. They range 
over such issues as subjectivity and 
meaning, rationality, problems of 
generalisation and the relation of values 
and interests to the acquisition of 
knowledge about the social world. 

The book is characterized by a 
splendid introductory essay—written 
with Mr Giddens’ customary lucidity, 
economy and sense of relevance. Indeed 
the introduction renders the reviewer's 
task almost superfluous. 

Giddens clearly distinguishes the 
‘strict positivism’ of the Vienna School 
from the more diffuse positivism of the 
sociological tradition. He carefully differ- 
entiates sociological positivism as a 
doctrine concerning the applicability 
of the methods of science; as a doctrine 
dictating the ambitions of the analyst and 
as a doctrine which insists upon a proper 
separation of fact from value. As Giddens 
rightly remarks: ‘acceptance of any one 
of these three suppositions does not 
necessarily entail the adoption of the 
other two’. 

There are some interesting confronta- 
tions within the pages of the book, 
notably between Albert and Habermas, 
together with some ‘quasi-Hegelian 
murkiness’ but perhaps the most note- 
worthy contribution is that of Ernest 
Gellner. In his essay on the New 
Idealism—a trenchant attack upon the 
neo-Wittgensteinian influence on socio- 
logical explanations—Gellner correctly 
perceives similarities between sociological 
and solipsism. Both began life as liberat- 
ing scepticisms and ended their days’ (?) 
as self-defeating dogmas. Gellner’s own 
‘unsymmetrical solution’ is to rest inter- 
pretations of behaviour firmly in the 
context of ‘the cognitive and technical 
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superiority of one form of life’ namely 
that of so-called scientific-industrialism. 
I am not too happy about the ‘technical- 
cum-industrial’? dimension here but 
certainly the prima facie truth, of Gell- 
ner’s thesis in relation to the cognitive 
superiority of science seems to be 
evidenced in the actual, taken-for- 
granted forms of explanation currently 
accepted by professional social scientists. 
No doubt there is a relativist argument 
to be brought against this proposition 
but neither philosophers nor investi- 
gators can simultaneously attend to all 
epistemological questions. (I incline to 
the belief that this last proposition is 
conceptually true.) In any case, given the 
current fashion to embrace relativist 
accounts of the construction of social 
reality and of social explanation, 
Gellner’s is a hrave thesis. 

In fine, this collection of essays has 


~ been fairly selected, well edited and 


brilliantly introduced. It ought to be 
mandatory reading not only for philoso- 
phers of sociology and others interested 
in the epistemological basis of the 
discipline but also for undergraduate 
students. Cant, abuse and the sloganeer- 
ing which sometimes passes for reasoned 
argument will not, one hopes, survive 
the rigorous treatment of the topic 
which Giddens and most of his contri- 
butors offer. 
Keith Dixon 
University of York 


The Coming of Post-Industrial 
Society: A Venture in Social 
Forecasting 

Daniel Bell Heinemann 1974. 507 pp. 
£5°50 


Professor Bell uses the term ‘post- 
industrial’ society as an ‘ideal type’; 
hence, it is an analytical construct 
consisting of a series of abstractions 
rather than a label used to describe the 
specific features of a concrete, ongoing 
society. He also emphasizes that he is 
primarily discussing trajectories of 
change so that the post-industrial 
society is, for most countries, a2 
phenomenon of the future. But since 
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he regards the United States as the 
country which, more than any other, 
is adopting the features of the post- 
industrial society, he focuses mainly 
upon that country for the purposes of 
illustrating his argument. 

The author claims that in descriptive 
terms the coming of post-industrial 
society incorporates three major com- 
ponents. In the economic sector there 
is a shift from an economy in which 
most employees are engaged in manu- 
facturing industries to one in which 
workers are predominantly employed 
in the service trades and in white- 
collar occupations.-In technology, there 
is the development of new science- 
based industries with a concomitant 
increase in the importance of research 
institutes and universities. Finally, in 
sociological terms, there is the rise of 
new technical élites and the advent of a 
new system of social stratification; one 
in which expertise and technical com- 
petence provide the basis for social 
ranking. In other words, the coming of 
post-industrial society is characterized 
by the emergence of a ‘new ‘type’ of 
society in which scientific information 
and technology are the primary deter- 
minants of a new social structure. 

However, it is not clear from this 
analysis how changes such as these are 
leading to the transformation of society 
rather than reinforcing existing patterns. 
Is it the case that ‘knowledge’ and 
‘technical information’ are really pro- 
viding the basis for the development 
of a new stratification system as suggested 
in this book, or are they merely com- 
modities which can be exploited by 
individuals for the purposes of acquiring 
property and other high rewards in the 
economic market place? Are univer- 
sities and research institutes as central 
to the operation of modern society as 
Bell suggests or do they primarily 
provide, as in the past, technical 
information and trained manpower 
which can be used by governments 
and business corporations? In other 
words, it is not clear from Professor 
Bell’s discussion the ways in which the 
coming of post-industrial society is Icad- 
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ing to the transformation of industrial 
countries with capitalist modes of 
production. Certainly, the expansion 
of higher education, the development 
of new technologies, and the growth of 
white-collar occupations have changed 
many features of such societies but is it 
not the case that—as always—it is the 
liquidity ratios, the returns on capital 
invested, the interest rates, and the risks 
and uncertainties of investment which 
determine the life chances of most 
members of society? Clearly, the social 
structure of the United States is changing, 
but its essential generic features—those 
of any capitalist country—seem likely 
to persist for a long time. Therefore, to 
discuss processes of change without 
detailed consideration of these charac- 
teristics is to produce an incomplete 
account of the major determinants of 
many large-scale social forces which are 
shaping the future development of 
contemporary capitalist societies. 
Having said this, it is important to 
emphasize that this is a very valuable 
contribution to the study of contem- 
porary industrial societies. It is an 
impressive piece of work, not only 
because of the range of ideas, theories 
and empirical data which are discussed, 
but also for the way in which these are 
synthesized into a coherent argument. 
At the same time, it is a very scholarly 
study, if only because it undertakes 
both a historical and a comparative 
account of social change. 
Richard Scase 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


Handbuch der empirischen 
Sozialforschung 

René Konig (ed.) Enke Verlag 

1973 3rd ed. Band 1: Geschichte und 
Grundprobleme der empirischen 
Sozialforschung xvi + 251 pp. 
DM12‘80. Band 2: Grundlegende 
Methoden und Techniken der 
empirischen Sozialforschung 

Erster Teil xv + 316 pp. DM1280. 


The first volume of the ‘Manual of 
empirical social research’ edited by 
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René König, appeared (a massive, 
Teutonic-looking, cloth-bound tome) 
in 1962, and was followed a few years 
later by the second, a collection of 
authoritative and well-documented as- 
sessments of the state of research in a 
number of fields, from the sociology of 
language to that of large-scale organiza- 
tions. In spite of its size and price the 
first volume had considerable success, 
and in 1967 appeared in a second 
edition: this was, however, essentially 
a reprint of the first, with some additional 
material as a set of appendices. 

The present edition differs consider- 
ably from both the former ones, In the 
first place it is broken up into four 
smallish paper-bound volumes (the first 
two of which are here reviewed). In the 
second place it has been entirely reset. 
Thirdly, a considerable degree of re- 
writing and updating has taken place: a 
fact which, together with the relatively 
low price of this edition, makes it a very i 
attractive proposition for German-read- 
ing sociologists with an interest in 
research methodology and techniques. 
Finally, the editor and his colłaborators 
have had an opportunity to take stock 
not only of new developments in the 
methodology of sociological research, but 
also of the very considerable changes 
which have occurred since 1962 in the 
academic and public evaluation and 
understanding of this whole activity. 
This last point needs some elaboration. 

Although the contributors to it are 
active in a considerable number of 
German and other institutions, the 
Handbuch was and is emphatically a 
product of the Cologne school of 
sociology. This school, since its re- 
constitution after World War II, under 
the leadership nominally of the ageing 
von Wiese, but with René Konig 
clearly as its main driving ‘force and 
later also as its official chief, has always i 
been openly and unreservedly committed 
to a view of sociology as first and 
foremost an empirical social science— 
though of course a modern, sophisticated, 
conceptually aware view (as shown for 
instance by the fact that a few years 
before the Handbuch Konig had edited a 
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very successful little dictionary of major 
sociological concepts and theories). But 
whereas in 1962 the Cologne school was 
at the peak of its ‘triumphalistic phase’, 
over the next few years it, and almost 
all it stood for, were to be the target of 
protracted and heated criticism on the 
part of the new wave of radical socio- 
logists, trained at or inspired by the 
Frankfurt school, involved in the student 
movement, committed to revolutionary 
practice and dialectical social critique, 
and opposed to empirical science- 
building in sociology. In fact Konig’s 
most senior collaborator at Cologne, 
Erwin Scheuch, and the philosophical 
spokesman for the school’s position 
(Hans Albert, not himself at Cologne) 
were, on different terrains, two of the 
most heatedly attacked and ‘contested’ 
individuals in the whole debate of the 
late sixties and early seventies. This new 
edition perforce takes into account some 
aspects of that debate (which leaves 
most traces in Kénig’s and Albert’s own 
contributions), but essentially consti- 
tutes a wholly unapologetic restatement 
of the positions embodied in the 1962 
edition. Quantitatively, much the more 
considerable revisions are constituted 
by integrations and additions to the 
original bibliographies and texts. Par- 
ticular mention should be made of a 
40-page-long assessment by Scheuch of 
‘Directions of development in the 
Analysis of Social Science Data’, which 
considers among other things various 
computer-based techniques; the role 
played by survey data pools maintained 
by consortia for the purpose of secondary 
analysis ;and pluri-level analysis. 
The arrangement of the two volumes 
under consideration is as follows. Vol. I 
~ opens with a Preface by the editor, who 
is also responsible for a lengthier 
Introduction, where ‘empirical sociology’ 
is conceptualized and its ‘ethical’ prob- 
lems are discussed. Next, Heinz Maus 
discusses “The Prehistory of Social 
Research’, and is followed by Hans 
Albert, with a more substantial piece 
on ‘Epistemological Problems of Social 
Research’. The steady march towards 
the problematics of research practice 


continues with a 50-page-long statement 
by Hans Zetterberg on “Theory, Re- 
search and Praxis in Sociology’, which I 
believe is already available in an 
American edition. This volume is 
concluded by the valuable ‘trend report’ 
by Scheuch I have already mentioned. 

Vol. II contains the first half (the 
second is to appear as vol. ITI) of the 
central section of the 1962 Handbuch, 
that dealing with ‘basic methods and 
techniques of empirical social Research’. 
After reprinting the Editor’s Preface, 
it opens with Kd6nig’s own article 
on ‘Observation’, followed by the 
longest article of all, Scheuch’s ‘Interview 
in Social Research’ (125 pp., including 
15 of notes and 25 of bibliography). 
There follow two pieces by Jiri 
Nehnevajsa, one on panel studies and 
one on sociometric techniques; between 
these comes Werner Mangold’s treat- 
ment of a rather more idiosyncratic 
approach, ‘Group discussion’. 

Nearly all articles are followed by 
extensive, up-to-date bibliographies: here 
of course entries in English predominate, 
but the literature in other languages 
(chiefly German) gets more attention 
than in other comparable bibliographical 
documentation. Each of the two volumes 
closes with its own index of names and 
index of subjects. When the two other 
volumes corresponding to the original 
vol. I of the Handbuch are published, as 
well as the several volumes corresponding 
to its vol. II, the set will constitute a 
solid, valuable working tool for the 
empirically-oriented sociologist. 

Gianfranco Poggi 
University of Edinburgh 


The Structures of the Life-Wo-ld 

A. Schutz and T. Luckmann Heinemann 
Educational Books 1974 335 pp. 44 

(£2 paper) 


When Alfred Schutz died in 1959 he was 
preparing for publication a book that 
would systematize his investigations into 
the structures of the world of everyday 
life, which had hitherto appeared in 
scattered articles. As Thomas Luckmann 
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explains in his Preface, he, as a former 
student of Schutz’s, took on the task of 
completing this book. The assumption 
shared by Luckmann and Schutz’s 
widow was that this work would be of 
considerable use to students of Schutz 
and indispensable to specialists in his 
thought. After fifteen years, the first 
part of the Structuren der Lebenswelt now 
appears (translated from the German, 
but apparently published before the 
German edition), containing the first 
four chapters of the complete book. The 
second volume, provisionally heralded 
to appear within a year, will contain the 
last two chapters, and will also reproduce 
Schutz’s original plans, working papers 
and manuscripts. 

Given its relatively limited aim, that 
is a more systematic presentation of 
Schutz’s ideas than was available in 
1959, the book might now be thought 
unnecessary for all but the specialists. In 
the intervening years, the scattered 
. articles have been collected together 
into three volumes, and these will be by 
no means superseded in content by the 
new book, since Luckmann states he has 
found nothing in the manuscripts con- 

cerning the methodological implications 
for the social sciences which go beyond 
already published and quite well-known 
articles such as ‘Commonsense and 
Scientific Interpretation of Human Ac- 
tion’, and therefore is omitting the 
chapter on these questions from the plan 
of this new book. For the general 
student, then, whose reading of Schutz 
must be limited by constraints of time, 
The Structures of the Life- World may prove 
irrelevant. As for the specialists, Luck- 
mann has provided them with their 
infinite task. Thesis-writers will now try 
to solve the problem which Luckmann 
himself claims not to be able to solve, 
namely which ideas are Schutz’s and 
which Luckmann’s, a problem in many 
ways irrelevant to the growth of human 
knowledge, but one which will in- 
` evitably be asked in conditions where 
ideas are treated as a form of private 
property. 

A short review does not allow detailed 
analysis of such a complex work. Those 
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sections of this volume which are worth 
a trip are the section on relevance in 
Chapter 3, which is a much clearer 
presentation than that in the larger 
relevance manuscript published by 
Richard M. Zaner under the title 
Reflections on the Problem of Relevance, 
though the problems treated are not 
identical, and Chapter 4, entitled 
‘Knowledge and Society’, which is 
where Luckmann himself has most had 
to expand on Schutz’s notes. 
Norman Stockman 
King’s College, Aberdeen 


On the Beginning of Social Inquiry 
Peter McHugh, Stanley Raffel, Daniel C. 
Foss and Alan F. Blum Routledge and 
Kegan Paul 1974 184 pp. £420 (£1°50 
paperback) 


Sociology’s authoritative way in 
language, its claim to be Nature’s 
mouthpiece, precludes a reflexive turn 
towards that which animates its own 
speech. Its resolution to face away from 
itself and towards ‘things’ produces ways 
of speaking which hide the organized 
character of their accomplishment; it 
accounts for everything except that 
which is most fateful, itself. As long as 
sociology treats language as a ‘tool’ for 
grasping an independent world it 
cannot address, let alone provide for, 
its own possibility; in this unhearing 
relationship to language  sociology’s 
theoretic life displays its nihilistic ground- 
less character. 

On the Beginning of Social Inquiry is a 
collaborative project which shows us 
both the perennial importance and the 
possibilities in reminding ourselves of 
our own theoretic practices. For 
McHugh, Raffel, Foss and Blum analysis 
has to be collaborative because every 
speech covers over its own achievement; 
Self as theorist, requires Other to re- 
mind him of the grounds of, the Reason 
for, his speech, where those grounds are 
unavoidably covered in the act of 
speaking. Theorizing is necessarily a 
dialogic practice and these analyses 
confront the paradox of the ‘individual’ 
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constitution of ‘social’ theory. Co-zrela- 
tively, Reader is formulated differently 
tothe submissive reader of positivist texts; 
the text calls on him to enter thecollabora- 
tive project and treat its speeches as occa- 
sions for addressing both their grounds 
and the character of his own reading. 
Analysis, by shifting the practice of 
social theory to a radically new site 
(and, in so doing, re-opening it to the 
promise of writers as diverse as Plato, 
Nietsche, Heidegger and Wittgenstein) 
requires every sociological speaker to 
listen deeply to the resonances of his 
own speech. Only through a thoughtful 
listening and a dialogical engagement 
of Other and Tradition can the forms of 
sociology’s deep commitments to inquiry 
and the tension which they display be 
re-collected. Such a re-collection would 
ground very different theoretic practices 
to those which currently constitute 
sociology’s theoretic life. 
Michael Phillipson 
University of London Goldsmiths’ College 
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Structural Equation Models in the 
Social Sciences 


Arthur S. Goldberger and Otis Dudley 
Duncan (eds.) Seminar Press 1973 358 


pp. $1595 


This book is the latest in the ‘Quanti- 
tative Studies in Social Relations’ series 
under Peter Rossi’s editorship, and 
consists of rewritten contributions to a 
conference on Structural Equation 
Models held at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1970. It is a pity that three 
years appears to be a standard elapse 
time between the delivery and publica- 
tion of such contributions, for whilst 
many of the applications are published 
elsewhere at an early stage, the methodo- 
logical contributions, which would assist 
those currently working in similar areas, 
are not accessible so swiftly. 

Two-thirds of the fifteen contributions 
are avowedly methodological, and the 
remaining ones are largely applications. 
The latter differ widely in interest, 


detail and relevance. Several originate 
from research projects reported as early 
as 1968, and I cannot pretend to have 
been struck by the novelty of the 
applications or the conclusions drawn. 
None the less, they represent the 
subject areas most prone to such 
analysis, and they serve well as examples 
of good, competent usage. I shall 
restrict the rest of my comments to the 
remainder of the book. 

Two major themes capture the flavour 
of the book—problems of identification, ` 
and. the inclusion of hypothetical con- 
structs in a causal model. At present, the 
vast majority of sociologists using causal 
modelling restrict attention to recursive 
models—roughly, ones which require 
asymmetry between all pairs of variables, 
and predestinate error-terms to good 
behaviour. There is good reason for . 
such restriction, since the parameters of 
such models are straightforwardly esti- 
mated in such a case. Attention is also 
usually restricted to explicitly measured ° 
variables—again with good technical 
reason. But, as Hayward Alker has 
observed, such models imply that social 
systems do not learn and are not 
adaptive; feedback and reciprocal in- 
fluence are excluded by definition. It is 
not difficult to set up models which do 
correspond more accurately to our 
beliefs about the operation of social 
systems, but the conditions under which 
the parameters of the model can be 
estimated are by no means trivial. 
Several papers return to this theme in a 
variety of contexts. Land discusses the 
optimal estimation procedures in the 
case of ordinary single equation least- 
squares estimates of recursive models. 
Joreskog gives a masterly, but tightly 
argued, presentation of the principles 
involved in identifying models which 
involve variables that can only be 
observed with errors of measurement. 
Theil produces a variant of his two- 
stage least-squares estimation procedure 
modified to allow for undersized samples, 
and Goldberger discusses how different 
estimates of the same parameter shall be 
efficiently combined (a problem that 
incidentally arises whenever a path is 
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not postulated between a variable and 
its causal successor in the recursive case). 

The remaining papers deal with a 
more heterogeneous collection of issues: 
parallelism in assumptions between 
dichotomous systems and path analysis 
(Henry), unmeasured variables (Wiley), 
cross-tagged panel models (Kening) and 
multiple indicators of latent variables 
(Costner and Schoenberg). 

There are considerable differences 
in the ‘mathematical density’ of the 
contributions, and in the extent to which 
they presuppose mastery of the previous 
literature. Whilst this’ gives a curious 
quality to the book when reading it 
through, it means that if it is read in a 
suitable sequence (dictated mostly by 
Goldberger’s excellent initial overview), 
the reader can be taken from the level 
represented by Blalock’s Theory Con- 
struction up to the most recent econometric 
contributions. I very much hope that 
Alker’s suggestion that further attention 
be paid to the ‘nonlinearities, learning 
mechanisms and goal-determined | re- 
sponses of some social processes’ (p. 17) 
will be given central prominence in 
some subsequent volume in the series, 
for the relevance of causal modelling 
will then more obviously motivate the 
ordinary social scientist. 

Tony Coxon 
University of Edinburgh 


Loss and Change 
Peter Marris Routledge and Kegan Paul 


1974 178 pp. £350 


Peter Marris is the author of a number 
of well-known, but often small-scale, 
empirical studies that seem to be un- 
related by anything more than their 
common authorship: Widows and their 
Families; Family and Social Change in an 
African City; The Experience of Higher 
Education ; Dilemmas of Social Reform (with 
Martin Rein) and African Businessman 
(with Anthony Somerset). These books 
are characterized by their novelty, 
clarity and precision. All of them were 
deservedly well received. One had 
always assumed that their disparateness 
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reflected the normal vagaries of a 
research career. Though Marris no 
doubt saw more continuities in his work 
than the rest of us did he could not have 
previously claimed that his first five 
books had made a cumulative impact. 

However, in his sixth he reflects on 
the connections that do run through his 
work. He noticed how similar themes 
had caught his attention. Each was 
concerned with a crucial transition: 
bereavement; rehousing; graduation; 
transformation of social services; pioneer- 
Ing entrepreneurship. He has had the 


-intellectual nerve to speculate on the 


common thread that relates the defensive 
conservatism of threatened communities 
and institutions to the distress of bereave- 
ment and the dilemmas of innovators. 
He applies the concept of grief to many 
situations of change which we would not 
ordinarily think of as bereavement. 
This is, then, an extended essay in 
which an argument about the relation- 
ship between conservatism, bereavement 
and innovation is illustrated largely, but 
not exclusively from his previous work. 
As he says, it is worth asking how the 
same observer sees different topics. One 
can hear all those dismissive sounds 
already from the powers that be in 
British sociology: ‘eclectic’, ‘polymath’ 
(that nowadays is an insult), ‘speculative’ 
even ‘imaginative’ and certainly ‘un- 
academic’. Yes, certainly Marris is very 
provoking, especially about new con- 
nections—though occasionally I wished 
he had strayed further away from his 
original studies. This very superior 
speculative essay makes me wish for 
more—what will he surprise us with 
next? 
Colin Bell 
University of Essex 


Contempory Thought and Politics 
Ernest Gellner Routledge and Kegan 
Paul 1974 xi + 207pp. £3°95 


Ernest Gellner is undoubtedly a bright 
star in the firmament of British sociology. 
He combines an impressive background 
of scholarship in diverse fields with keen 
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insight into the origins and inter-relation- 
ships of social and cultural phenomena 
in today’s world. ; 

The first volume of Gellner’s collected 
papers, Cause and Meaning in the Social 
Sciences, contained essays on, mainly 
theoretical issues in the social sciences. 
This companion volume contains four- 
teen essays and review articles, mostly 
on issues relating to the title theme. 
Some are essays in political sociology: 
on the social foundations of democracy 
and of nationalism; on radical and 
revolutionary ideologies among students 
and others in affluent societies; and on 
politics and social stratification in 
eastern Europe. There are also two 
critical articles on aspects of contem- 
porary political philosophy; and mis- 
cellaneous items dealing with, among 
other things, the interrelationships of 
history, philosophy and sociology; futur- 
istic fables in modern literature; and the 
conflict between conservatives and crack- 
pots at the L.S.E, in 1968/69. 

Gellner is a shrewd analyst of the 
social sources and functions of political 
ideas. He is also, as a philosopher, 
interested in political thought at the 
level of meaning, and he is a penetrating 
critic of certain ideas and attitudes 
commonly encountered among aca- 
demics and activists at various points 
in the British political spectrum in 
recent years. 

These occasional writings of Gellner’s 
provide useful insights into the interplay 
of political and intellectual develop- 
ments, in Britain and in the world at 
large, over the period in which they were 
written. Most sociologists and students 
of politics should find material to 
interest them in this volume. 

Phil. Bacon 
University of Hull 


Race 
John R. Baker Oxford University Press 


1974 xv + 625 p. £650 


The author retired from the readership 
in cytology at Oxford in 1967. Here he is 
concerned with ‘the ethnic problem’, 


which is ‘this whole subject of equality 
or inequality among the ethnic taxa of 
man’. In the brochure distributed by 
his publishers he states ‘it has been my 
intention to bring to bear on this 
problem every line of evidence, old and 
new, that is relevant’, Every line, that is, 
except the application to practical 
affairs. Baker’s predilections can be 
judged from his belief that modern 
work in genetics has become a major 
cause of the underestimation of racial 
differences. 

When a man attempts too much, we 
should not be too severe if his informa- 
tion is sometimes incomplete, inaccurate, 
or insufficiently up-to-date. I will not 
complain therefore about deficiencies 
in his passages on the recapitulation 
theory. subspecies among chimpanzees, 
and the inheritance of abnormal haemo- 
globins. It is venial too, if sad, that the 
historical writing should be so un- 
systematic and unsatisfactory. But there 
are far more serious deficiencies in the 
book’s scientific pretensions. What Baker 
chooses to include and what exclude is 
often governed by personal whim and 
happenstance. There is no reference at 
all to animal behaviour studies though 
they are very relevant to the study of 
raciation. Baker remarks that ‘there has 
unfortunately been a tendency for 
physical and social anthropologists to 
draw somewhat apart’ but then displays 
no understanding of social anthropology’s 
relevance to his theme, preferring to rely 
on Victorian explorers for his mish-mash 
of miscellaneous information on Africans. 
Given his selective treatment of the 
evidence concerning African cultures 
it is no surprise that, having discussed 
the generic name of the chimpanzee, 
Pan, he classifies four major Negro 
groups (‘Palaenegrids’) as Pan r, Pan 2, 
Pan 3 and Pan 4. No one is obliged to 
follow a terminology suggested in the 
Keitschrift fiir Rassenkunde in 1937. After 
this come chapters on the results of IQ, 
testing which add little to Eysenck’s 
work and to my inexpert eye seem less 
constructive. 

Ernst Mayr wrote some years ago on 
the revolutionary nature of the change 
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from typological thinking to the ap- 
proach of population genetics. Baker’s 
book is in this sense counter-revolu- 
tionary. He contends that by concentrat- 
ing on the genes shared by taxa, the 
geneticist underestimates the differences 
between them. Yet Baker never makes 
any direct attack on the understanding 
of race made possible by studies in 
population genetics. Those studies make 
research workers reflect on what their 
classifications are for, whereas Baker 
assumes the importance of morphology 
and then investigates the ability of races 
to initiate civilizations. In my view this 
work contains some alarmingly poor 
science; with Michael Dummett, I 
believe that it reflects great discredit 
on those responsible for its publication. 
Michael Banton 

University of Bristol 


The Open University Opens 

« Jeremy Tunstall (ed.) Routledge and 
Kegan Paul 1974 191 pp. £2°50 (£1 
paper) 


This volume is a collection of articles by 
Open University staff, students and 
outside observers. The contributions 
cover the early history of the Open 
University, the workings of an educa- 
tional and publishing enterprise on an 
unprecedented scale in this country, 
and its economic and social implications, 
as well as the experiences of some of its 
students. As such it should be of interest 
to a wide audience, including all 
concerned with the future of education 
in Britain, particularly the implications 
of mass higher education, as well as to 
those with a more personal interest in 
the Open University such as students 
or staff. It is clearly not an attempt to 
meet the need for a sociological analysis 
which might set the Open University 
phenomenom in a wider context of 
social change, occupational change, and 
mobility, but it provides invaluable 
source data for anyone who might wish to 
attempt the task, 

Much of the current debate on the 
Open University has centred on the 
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question of how open it actually is in 
terms of its ability to attract and cope 
with a wider spectrum of the population 
than a conventional university. Criticism 
has centred on its failure to ‘offer 
educational opportunities to education- 
ally deprived groups’ or to ‘mitigate 
social inequality’, Willem van der 
Eyken’s article argues that it is obvious 
that no single educational institution 
could be expected to conduct social 
engineering on such a scale, particularly 
when it comes at the end of a selective 
system of education in which most of 
the selecting out has been done by the 
age of eight, and certainly by the age of 
16. Naomi McIntosh sets this debate in 
context by demonstrating that in terms 
of their social origins, Open University 
students are more working class than 
students in other British universities, 
although most have subsequently moved 
away from their parental origins into 
white-collar and professional jobs. The 
data she presents suggest that the Open 
University is providing an opportunity 
for higher education to a group who 
have already been upwardly mobile 
and that it may be assisting them in 
further upward mobility, although no 
data are yet published on the effect of an 
Open University degree on students’ 
careers. 

The suggestion is made by Ray 
Thomas that to widen its recruitment 
the O.U. would need to seriously 
re-think the traditional academic content 
of its undergraduate courses and con- 
sider putting on vocational and semi- 
vocational courses which might have 
greater relevance for manual workers 
who need to change their occupations. 
His argument is that in the context of 
growing unemployment the Open Uni- 
versity has an important contribution 
to make in facilitating the shift from 
blue-collar to white-collar occupations. 

Norman Birnbaum adds further em- 
phasis to the point that, however 
experimental the O.U. may be in other 
respects it has begun with a ‘fairly 
straightforward notion of subject matter 
which assumes that students have much 
to learn from an intact cultural tradition’ 
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(p. 43). One of its tasks for the future 
may be to reconsider its curricular 
assumptions, either along the lines 
suggested by Thomas, or towards more 
integrative first degree courses, beyond 
foundation level, which are concept- 
oriented rather than subject-oriented, 
and which ‘relate knowledge to the aims 
of inquiry rather than to the rigidities 
of fixed disciplines’ (p. 42). 

While complete ‘openness’ in re- 
cruitment may not have been achieved, 
the book makes it clear that in other 
senses the O.U. is very much ‘open’ for 
example, in its flexibility towards the 
needs of adult students in particular its 
credit system enabling students to 
proceed at their own pace towards a 
degree. The contributions by O.U. 
students suggest that for most such 
flexibility is essential and the only con- 
dition under which they could consider 
studying for a degree. Similarly“ the 
educational output of O.U. academics 
is open to scrutiny and criticism in a 
way unheard of in other educational 
institutions. In the Open University, 
published course units available to the 
public and radio and television broad- 
casts replace conventional university 
lectures which are closed to outsiders. 
Several of the-contributions by O.U. 
teaching staff describe the unique stresses 
and constraints to which they are subject 
as a result of this. 

The book’s main achievement is to set 
out forcefully the challenge offered by 
the Open University to conventional 
systems of higher education. The ques- 
tion it poses is that raised by Willem 
Van der Eyken, ‘What happens when 
you have a system of higher education 
with basically two internally incon- 
sistent assumptions—its public face set 
towards mass higher education, with a 
private face bowing to the older, 
elitist traditions—and you introduce an 
element such as the Open University 
which exposes these contradictory as- 
sumptions, demonstrates their incom- 
patibility to a pitch where they can no 
longer be ignored, and proffers some 
alternatives?’ (p. 28.) The Open Univer- 
sity, as Leslie Wagner demonstrates, 


can produce a graduate at less than 
one third of the cost of producing a 
conventional university graduate, and, 
because its students are part-time there 
is very little cost to the economy in 
terms of output foregone. This offers a 
powerful challenge to a society which 
spends as much money per year on a 
university student as it spends on paying 
an industrial worker, yet at the same time 
needs to satisfy the steadily increasing 
demand for higher education. 
Marily Osborn 
University of Bristol 


Knowledge, Education and 
Cultural Change 

Richard Brown (ed.) Tavistock 
Publication 1973 xii + 410 pp. £4°80 


The papers in this volume are selected 
from those contributed to the Annual 
Conference of the British Sociological 
Association held in Durham in 1970. - 
Richard Brown has done an excellent 
editing job and contributed a concise 
Introduction which illuminates the 
papers that follow rather than merely 
listing them. The Sociology of Education 
is a popular field amongst undergradu- 
ates; it has attracted relatively large 
research interest over the years; the 
interest of policy makers has been 
secured; and it has been a ‘growth 
subject’ in the Colleges of Education. 
This very popularity involves dangers— 
policy makers (whether in industrial or 
so-called ‘developing’ societies) have 
come to expect too much of the Sociology 
of Education, too soon; whilst a little 
sociology is a very dangerous thing when 
distilled in the classroom. This volume is 
particularly welcome, therefore. It is 
significant for the level of sophistication 
which is achieved in the contributions, 
for their searching character, and for the 
consistent concern of the authors to set 
the themes and problems which they 
explore within broad theoretical frame- 
works. In arguing the need for more 
research and new lines of inquiry, the 
contributors achieve an emphasis very 
much of example rather than precept. 
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It would be unfair in a brief review to 
select any particular paper from such an 
exemplary collection; suffice it to say 
that the volume marks a new maturity 
within the field of the Sociology of 
Education as known in this country. In 
its concern with the content of education; 
with the meaning which the educational 
experience has for groupings involved in 
it, in their varying capacities; and with 
concomitant implications for power and 
social control, this set of papers breaks 
new ground and opens up new paths. 
It is essential reading. 
M. P. Carter 
King’s College, Aberdeen 


Education, Opportunity, and Social 
Inequality: Changing Prospects in 
Western Society 

Raymond Boudon Wiley 1974 220 pp. £7 


Boudon’s problem is why, in the course 
əf postwar educational expansion in 
Western societies, I.E.O. (inequality of 
educational opportunity) has decreased 
so little and 1.8.0 (inequality of social 
opportunity) hardly at all. He develops 
a mathematical simulation model of 
LE.O./1.8.0. in an ideal-type society 
observed over time, giving ‘realistic’ 
values to the parameters and checking 
the findings against empirical data. His 
model assumes high I.E.O., meritocratic 
occupational selection, and incongruence 
between distribution of candidates and 
jobs; that school achievement is a 
function of social background, not 
schooling; and that decisions to continue 
or cease schooling manifest class-related 
costs and benefits, subject to a ceiling or 
threshold effect. Rates of intergenera- 
tional mobility are treated as one aspect 
of a system of interacting variables, 
Both the apparent randomness of asso- 
ciations between various kinds of in- 
equality (found by Jencks ef al. in 
Inequality) and the remarkable similarity 
of mobility patterns among structurally 
varying industrial societies (as found by 
Lipset and Bendix in Social Mobility in 
Industrial Societies) are explained as 
aspects of the process whereby the 
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different interacting variables tend to 
cancel each other out. 

The one factor not neutralized in this 
way is the stratification system, whose 
‘secondary effects’ (as distinguished from 
the ‘primary effects’ of ‘cultural in- 
equality’) are the main factor responsible 
for I.E.O. While internal reforms (even 
‘de-schooling’) aimed at minimizing 
‘cultural inequality’ and its effects have 
minimal consequences for I.E.O., ‘even 
small changes in the stratification system 
(e.g. through more economic equality) 
generate returns in equality of economic 
opportunity which are by their nature ex- 
ponential’ (p. 162). However, economic 
growch tends to increase such inequality 
and, anyway, the effect of I.E.O. on 
LS.O. is ‘necessarily attenuated by the 
lack of fit between qualified candidates 
and jobs’, a discrepancy that persists 
due to the ‘aggregation effect? whereby 
individual responses to changes in socio- 
economic structures generate educa- 
tional structures ill-matched to them. 
It is a pity that ‘real’ (as opposed to 
‘simulated’) data is lacking at important 
points (p. 102, p. 185) and unfortunate 
that a coarsened conceptual realization 
of ‘stratification? emerges from the 
model. However, the conclusions raise 
questions about the assumptions both 
of the recent sociology of educational 
knowledge and the Halsey-Floud regime 
which this challenged. For this reason, 
both numerate and non-numerate may 
find it interesting reading. 

Dennis Smith 
University of Leicester 


Education in Crisis: a Sociological 
Analysis of Schools and Universities 
in Transition 

Ronald G. Corwin John Wiley 1974 

xiix + 380 pp. 


The preface of this book raises great 
expectations with respect to its contents. 
Promised is an analysis of ‘(c)ommunity 
struggles for control over the school, 
student unrest, teacher militancy, racism, 
and tensions among the social classes in 
schools and colleges’ as aspects of ‘the 
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growing centralization of government 
control, bureaucratization of American 

’ life, the growing influence of the youth 
culture, the changing role of trained 
public employees, and national cleavages 
among ethnic and class groups in a 
society that attempts to democratize 
socially stratified communities’. The 
approach adopted is that of ‘looking 
simultaneously to the future emergent 
society and to what is happening to the 
autonomy of educational organizations’. 
Such an approach incorporates an 
analysis of strategies for implementing 
organizational innovations within an 
education system. 

The all-encompassing aspiration of 
the book is evident in the wealth of 
research drawn upon, the typologizing 
ardour which crams almost every 
chapter with classifications, and the 

final presentation of a ‘model’ that 
‘systematically incorporates’ (rather than 
integrates) aspects of ‘equilibrium’ 
‘theory, ‘evolutionary’ and ‘neo-evolu- 
tionary’ theories, and ‘conflict’ theory. 

Unfortunately, the ‘model’ consists 
largely of generalized tautologies at a 
high level of abstraction. The book as a 
whole disappoints by its lack of a cutting 
edge. Conceptual reliance on notions of 
‘organization’ and ‘environment’ rele- 
gates to the status of random trends the 
social processes which encompass the 
development of both. A comparative 
perspective, however briefly sketched in, 
might have introduced a greater sense 
of the structure immanent in processes 
of social development. 

Dennis Smith 
University of Leicester 


Homo Religiosus: Sociological 
Problems in the Study of Religion 
Robert Towler Constable 1974 206 pp. 
£450 (£1-75 paperback) 


Recently, many introductions, textbooks 
and reviews have appeared concerned 
with that set of complexities called the 
sociology of religion. The metaphors of a 
battlefield seem irresistible; stumbling 
through the fogs of controversy and 


doubt, we come across sudden sharp 
bursts of gunfire between adversaries 
uncertain of each other’s identity, or, 
indeed, of whether they really wish to be 
fighting at all; walking over ground 
mired with continual advances and 
retreats, we find old trench systems laid 
down. by earlier, greater and more self- 
confident authors, which lead away from 
the front lines to the organized activity 
of other areas of social inquiry. Why is 
this? One test of works in this area is 
the extent to which they confront this 
problem successfully. 

Homo Religiosus successfully confronts 
part of the set of inter-related dilemmas 
involved in sociological explanations of 
religion, The author begins with a 
review of the limitations and difficulties 
which are inherent in any stance which 
the researcher can take toward his 
material, and shows the costs of the 
customary pose of ‘methodological 
atheism’. He argues, at this and other 
points, that religion is not a field of 
inquiry, an institution, or even the 
answers to certain questions. It is not a 
‘thing’. If we try to treat it as such, we 
limit it and so fail to understand why it 
continues to be of interest and impor- 
tance both in sociology and to the mem- 
bers of a society in which organized 
religion is very weak and theology not 
influential. Several interesting and 
original sections of the book—such as a 
detailed comparison of magical and 
religious rituals and prayers, and a 
consideration of the different meaning 
of the ‘church’ in the lives of clergy and 
laity—flow from this argument. This 
reviewer would endorse these views 
whole-heartedly, and in particular the 
sensitive and concrete discussion of 
‘common religion’, which suggests how 
peoples’ metaphysics really work, rather 
than the abstract and unconvincing 
picture of beliefs painted by authors such 
as Berger. The argument is pushed too 
far at points, for example (pp. 68 and 137) 
in the argument that Durkheim exagger- 
ated the communal nature of religion. 
Rather, Durkheim considered that each 
man could have his own religious beliefs 
—indeed, he might make a religion out 
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of having his own beliefs—but if he did, 
it was this fact, and not its specific 
content, which became the religion. 
With so much that is novel, it seems a 
pity that the author is forced to rehearse 
the familiar material on different types 
of religious organization, which sits ill 
at ease with the rest. But much ground 
would be cleared for the beginner by 
reading this book. 
Susan Budd 
LSE, 


Ritual in Industrial Society: a 
Sociological Analysis of Ritualism 
in Modern England 

Robert Bocock G. Allen & Unwin 1974 


209 pp. £4. í 


In less than 200 pages Dr Bocock puts 
forward a definition of ritual, a per- 
suasive argument for its sociological 
importance, and an attempt to see how 
‘ritual action aids or prevents social 
change at both a political and a more 
personal level’, This is clearly an 
enormous undertaking, even though the 
author limits himself to modern England, 
and it is not surprising that he sometimes 
seems rather breathless, as he darts from 
the Coronation to the Cup Final, from 
Benjamin Britten to Godspell. 

After noting the difference between 
sign and symbol, he defines ritual as 
‘the symbolic use of bodily movement 
and gesture in a social situation to 
express and articulate meaning—Ritual 
can integrate bodily feelings and emo- 
tions with rational social purposes, and 
can go some way to heal splits between 
body and intellect’. He goes on to 
classify rituals as religions, civic-national, 
life-cycle and aesthetic, and this classi- 
fication is seen as an aid to answering 
the question of which rituals serve to 
reinforce existing structures and which 
help to dissolve them. He sees that this 
is not just a matter of finding the mean- 
ing of symbols, and assessing the amount 
of participation in particular rituals; 
there is the further problem of under- 
standing the relation between expressive 
ritual action and non-ritualistic instru- 
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mental action, and this problem is 
especially acute when the question at 
issue is whether ritual has also an 
instrumental force in conserving or 
changing social structures. The need for 
some theory here is recognized, but the 
answer seems not sufficiently explicit. 
Bocock declares a general and undog- 
matic allegiance to psychoanalytic ap- 
proaches, but nowhere states his own in 
detail. In his examples of aesthetic ritual 
the meanings that he identifies lie on 
the surface, they are communicated by 
signs rather than symbols. However, in 
insisting that these works fall within his 
category of ritual, Bocock may be 
groping towards the view that emotions 
aroused by signs can only be intensified if 
somehow the signs connect with deeper 
and less conscious layers of personal- 
ity, in fact act as symbols with respect to 
those layers. Heightened emotion is in 
fact deepened emotion. This view would 
accord with his Freudian (and Jungian) 
sympathies, and would also account for 
his stress on rituals of bodily contact and 
movement, as against his belief that 
verbal rituals have relatively weak 
impact. His general view appears again 
and again that ostensibly conserving 
rituals are losing force, and ostensibly 
innovating ones gaining, but to make 
this more than a hunch requires a 
thorough social psychological theory of 
symbolism, not to be found here. Yet 
surely Bocock is right in thinking that 
the analysis of ritual and symbol should 
not be left only to the social anthro- 
pologists, and that the extra difficulty of 
undertaking it in respect of large-scale 
changing societies is not a sufficient 
excuse for shirking the job. 

Finally, I must remark that the author 
leans over backwards to espy the human 
face of socialism behind its contemporary 
mask of dirigisme; the following quote 
must surely deserve a prize as the under- 
statement of the year—‘Chinese experi- 
ence is difficult to evaluate, for the Red 
Guards do not seem to have been all 
that similar to the counter-culture of 
Western capitalist societies’. 

B. R. Scharf 
LSE. 
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Toward a Political Sociology of 
Science 


Stuart S. Blume Collier-Macmillan 1974 
288 pp. £4°95 


A common way of distinguishing the 
Mertonian school in the sociology of 
science from its, primarily European 
critics, has been to characterize the 
former as the sociology of scientists as 
distinct from the sociology of science. 
In this book Dr Blume, while recognizing 
the links between cognitive develop- 
ments and scientists’ social behaviour, 
is primarily concerned with the political 
actions of scientists and institutional 
connections between the political and 
scientific social systems. The book is, 
therefore, more about scientists than 
science although this emphasis is not 
accompanied by subservience to the 
Mertonian view. 

Unfortunately, it is not really clear 
what epistemological and sociological 
perspective the author does adhere to. 
Extensive summaries are given of the 
Mertonian approach and its revisionists 
such as Hagstrom and Storer, together 
with some discussion of a few critics, 
but no systematic analysis is evident. 
Similarly, there is a brief section on 
Kuhn, Popper and Lakatos, but this 
really only skims the surface of the 
considerable issues involved and ignores 
the work of Feyerabend and Toulmin, 
not to mention King and Martins who 
are more directly relevant for a political 
sociology of scientific development. The 
apparent lack of coherent focus and 
purpose behind the book is reflected in 
the concepts of political action and the 
characterization of the political system. 
In spite of the author’s criticism of 
Storer’s implicit élitism and ‘reflective’ 
sociology of science, he relies upon 
common sense views of politics and the 
political system. Indeed, nowhere is 
there any attempt at defining exactly 
what distinguishes a political action or at 
exploring the nature of political systems 
and so, by implication, it is assumed 
that it is obvious. 

After outlining some views of the 
social system of science the book consists 


mainly of a set of descriptive histories of , 
scientific organizations in chemistry and 
elsewhere and relations between the 
scientific ‘élite’ and various governments, 
While this is interesting as rapportage 
and contains useful ideas and comments, 
there is no coherent framework which 
could systematically explore the structure 
of power and its relations to scientific 
work. The unwillingness to enter into 
conceptual disputes and take common- 
sense descriptions as problematic is 
further exemplified by the lack of clarity 
about the term ‘élite’, the reliance upon 
a vague and inadequate concept of 
‘ideology’ and the view that government 
has ‘politicized’ science by incorporating 
the scientific élite in decision making 
processes. Exactly what ‘politicize’ im- 
plies and how it reflects changes in 
major social institutions is not clear since 
there is no indication of the nature of the 
‘political’, In summary, the issues under- 
lying this book are important and need 
attention but they need more theoretical 
development than they receive here. 
R. D. Whitley 
Manchester Business School 


Social Stratification in Science 

J. R. Cole and Stephen Cole University 
of Chicago Press 1973 xiv + 283 pp. 
£565 i 


This book is an elaborate attempt to 
examine the degree of ‘universalism’ in 
the allocation of recognition and other 
rewards for work in North American 
Physics. This does, of course, require 
some indication of the quality of research 
that is independent of these rewards and 
‘particularistic’ criteria and influences. 
The Cole brothers selected the quantity 
of citations or references made by other 
Physicists to a given paper as an inde- 
pendent criterion of its quality and 
proceeded to examine relations between 
such factors as prestige of doctoral and 
current department, the quantity of 
papers published by an author, sex and 
race and the allocation of reward. 
controlling for this measure of ‘quality’s 
The results, they claim, are relevant to 
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, the debate between the functional and 
conflict theories of stratification. 

The use of citations as an indicator of 
scientific quality is not, of course, new; 
nor has it been universally accepted 
withotit serious reservations. Some of the 
more technical difficulties involved are 
dealt with by the Coles in a careful and 
thorough fashion but the more general, 
substantive issues are either ignored or 
only superficially discussed. This em- 
phasis on the immediate problems of 
conducting empirical research to the 
exclusion of broader concerns is typical 
of this book and, indeed, of the Mertonian 
school in the sociology of science to 
which these authors so clearly belong. 
As well as the major epistemological 
difficulties with this indicator, of which 
the authors seem only dimly aware as 
evidenced by their eclectic adherence to 
Kuhn, Merton and Polanyi, there are 
clear dangers of circularity in the 
arguments purporting to show that 
‘North American Physics is indeed 
‘universalistic’. The citation data were 
gathered over the ten-year period from 
1961 to 1970 and various procedures 
were used to demonstrate that they 
correlated fairly highly with other 
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indicators of personal prestige and did 
not vary greatly over this period. In 
other words, they measured the current 
prestige of physicists during this decade 
by a variety of methods and used one, 
citations, as an indicator of ‘objective’ 
quality which was then applied as a 
control in looking for ‘particularistic’ 
relations. It is not clear why this indi- 
cator should be evaluated above others 
unless it is assumed that scientists are 
totally ‘rational’ in making their cita- 
tions, an assumption which is explicitly 
denied. The criteria for the allocation of 
prestige and other rewards are examined 
by controlling one indicator of current 
utility or communal assessment and the 
results claimed to. demonstrate the 
operation of ‘universalistic’ procedures. 
This rather bizarre confusion of theoreti- 
cal concepts with empirical indications 
is not enhanced by the facile and 
uninformed discussion of the opposing 
approaches to stratification and social 
conflict. In general, this book could be 
described in Lakatosian terms as an 
exemplar of a degenerating research 
programme. 
Richard Whitley 
Manchester Business School 
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competition and how size and complexity affect 
administrati tive machinery. Different approaches to 
wi study of organizations are illustrated and 


October 1974 368 pages £7.85 


FREEDOM AND REACTANCE by Robert A. 
g Wicklund 


blems, and these 
theories are included. ‘Aen uded are ideas con- 
cerning various stressful situations where reactance 
might Apply. (Complex uoman Be Behavior Sertes) 


£5-80 
lished by Lawrence Erlbaum and distributed by 
John Wiley and Sons Ltd, 


LIFE EVENTS: Their Nature and Effects, edited by 
Barbara Snel] Dohrenwend, City College of the ciy 
University of New York, and Bruce P. Dobrenw 

Columbia University 


Based on a June 1973 conference that covered ad- 
vances in the conceptualisation and measurement of 
life events. Papers study the relation of stressful life 
events to ph; illness and psychiatric disorder, 
review substantive research findings on stressful life 
events, and examine methodological issues raised by 


this 
Due October 1974 approx. 368 pages approx. £7:00 


THE CONSCIENCE: A Structural Theory, by 
M Kroy, Department of Philosophy, Tel Aviv Univer. 
sity 
This book is a study of the structural aspects of moral 
judgement and of their relations to other mental 

phenomena. It concerns the application of the formal 
fools developed in the main text of the book to the 
typi THs aI ey bo ane Aine 
systems, study may be extre: ting 
with respect to Sanes es discussed in the book; 
mental co! thy, moral pte ent a3 
well as the relations between individval = 
November 1974 4 poges 

Published by Israel Universinics ess and distribute? ri 

John Wiley and Sons Ltd. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS LTD 


Baffins Lane Chichester-Sussex- England 


CARE OR | 
CUSTODY 


Community Homes 
and the Treatment 
of Delinquency 


NORMAN TUTT 


‘a book about children in 
trouble’ 
Introduction 


.. . an important book which 
may become a standard text in 
bibliographies for field and resi- 
dential social workers 

Social Work To-day 


The evidence and the statistics 
of juvenile delinquency related 
to the human situation £2.40 


MAN & HIS 
KIND 


An Introduction 
to Social 
Anthropology 


THOMAS CRUMP 


At all times the approach is 
pragmatic rather than idealistic. 
The conflict between the world 
as it actually is and as it is seen 
to be within a given culture is 
a constant theme of the book 
£1.70 


Darton Longman & 


Todd Ltd, 
LONDON SW7 4sU 








Processing People: 


Cases in Organisational Behaviour 


By J. B. McKinley 


This text constitutes ideal reading matter for undergraduate courses 
in organisational sociology and in business and management courses 
with an industrial/organisational option. Comprising contributions 
from Great Britain, Australia and North America which provide a set 
of varying theoretical perspectives over a range of formal organis- 
ations, it reviews the state of theory and research both nationally and 
internationally. Each contribution discusses these core theoretical 
and empirical issues in relation to specific organisations: the organ- 
isation in the community, administrators and their problems, inter- 
action among staff, people being processed and process of 
debureaucratisation. 















Contributions Cover... 


RELIGIOUS ORGANISATIONS THE PRISON 


Kenneth Thompson, The Open University, Anne R. Edwards, Monash University, Mel- 
England bourne, Australia 
















THE UNIVERSITY ACCOUNTS OF ORGANISATIONS 





: David Silverman, Goldsmith’s College 
Peter W. Musgrave, Monash University, . Ee, 
Melbourne, Australia % London, England 


P ESSIONAL IN 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS BR AA ATONE 


Anthony J. Elger, Aberdeen University, Arlene K. Daniels, Scientific Analysis Cor- 
Scotland poration, San Francisco, U.S.A. 
















TRADE UNIONS CLIENTS AND ORGANISATIONS 


Richard Hyman and Robert Fryer, Warwick J. B. McKinlay, Department of Sociology, 
University, England Boston University, Massachusetts 













Processing People: Cases in Organisational Behaviour 


416pp Price £6.35 Hardback binding Feb 1975 
ISBN 0 03 088041 6 


See this title soon, at your local bookshop, or, in cases of difficulty 
write for an inspection copy to Colin Dann, Publicity Manager, at 
the address below. 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
120 Golden Lane, London ECIY OTU 












British Sociological 


Association 


THEME OF NEXT 


ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


IS 
ADVANCED INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES 


24—27 MARCH 1975 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT, CANTERBURY 


CONFERENCE FEES: 


| MEMBERS £600; NON-MEMBERS £10-00 
(PER DAY: MEMBERS £3-25; NON-MEMBERS £6-00) 


BRITISH SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
13 ENDSLEIGH ST., LONDON WCIH ODJ 








‘Oxford Books for Students 


A Social Atlas of London 
J. W. Shepherd, E. J. Westaway, and T. R. Lee 


The maps in this atlas cover many aspects of London: its historical 
development, its transport networks, and the distribution of social classes, 
ethnic groups, housing, health welfare, education services, and poverty. 

It will appeal to students of planning, urban geography, urban sociology, 
urban politics, and social administration. £3-95 paper covers £1:75 
forthcoming 




















sciences and relates it to the papers he has chosen for reprinting by 
Alasdair MacIntyre, Martin Hollis, George C. Homans, R. P. Dore, 

J. W. N. Watkins, Maurice Mandelbaum, Steven Lukes, Ernest Nagel, 
Charles Taylor, W. G. Runciman, and Alfred Schutz. Paper covers 90p 
Oxford Readings in Philosophy 


Embattled Reason 
Essays on Social Knowledge 
Reinhard Bendix 


‘A studied, thoughtful inquiry into the basic problems of the nation today, 
suggesting viable alternatives, which has been written for the profession as 
a whole, but is highly usable for sociology of knowledge, theory, problems, 
or methods courses. . . . A first-rate book by a first-class mind which 
should be read by all sociologists.’—-Choice Paper covers £2:30 OUP New 
York 




















J. Z. Young 


‘In its combination of biological erudition, concern for profound issues, 
scientific and social, sensitivity to the problems of mankind and not least 
to values and aspirations, this is a work of rare distinction.’ —-Nature | 
£195 Oxford Paperbacks 








Inspection copies of these books are available to lecturers wishing to con- 
sider them for adoption as required texts. Please write to Oxford University 
Press (UPS), Ely House, 37 Dover Street, London WIX 4AH. 


Population and its Problems 
The Wolfson College Lectures 1973 
Edited by H. B. Parry - 


These lectures provide a critical summary of the factors that determine the ` 
size of human and animal communities, and the background knowledge 
relevant to current population problems and control policies. The editor 
shows how complex population problems are, how disagreements arise 

from different theoretical standpoints, and how urgent is the need for 
further knowledge and investigations. £6-75 








Male Homosexuals 


Their Problems and Adaptations 
Martin S. Weinberg and Colin J. Williams 


This major new study from the Kinsey Institute is concerned with male 
homosexuals in three countries—the United States, Netherlands, and 
Denmark. The homosexual subculture in each, the public’s attitude 
towards homosexuals, and the laws regarding homosexuality and their 
enforcement, are described and contrasted. The authors then analyse and 
compare the experiences and reactions of more than 2400 homosexuals in 
the three countries, Illustrated £3-50 OUP New York 





Deviant Sexual Behaviour 
Modification and Assessment 
John Bancroft 


This book is concerned with the way in which social and ethical factors 
have interacted with aetiological theories to influence the medical approach 
to the treatment of deviant sexual behaviour. Behavioural techniques in 
the study of male sexuality are described and their theoretical basis dis- 
cussed. The book concludes by offering a comprehensive and flexible 
clinical approach to treatment. £5 


Disability in Childhood and Youth 
Peter Henderson 


This introduction to the subject deals with the Tisabilities and difficulties 
of the young that affect their development and education, some 
.temporarily, many permanently. The disabilities covered include visual 
and hearing handicaps, speech disorders, educational subnormality, 
emotional and physical disorders, and social deprivation Paper covers 
90p Oxford Medical Publications 








Oxford 
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Critical Criminology __ 
EDITED BY IAN TAYLOR, PAUL WALTON AND JOCK YOUNG 


University of Sheffield, University of Glasgow, and Middlesex _ 
` Polytechnic 


“Contribitors: ‘Jock. Young. Tony Platt, Herman and Julia Schwendinger, 
Geoff: Péarsoniy, en J. Chambliss, Richard Quinney, Paul Q. Hirst, 
BN FE? „Jañ Taylor, Paul Walton : 


whee 


at * Critical. erinpiniblogy: k is “still in. its infancy. This volume, edited by the 


“i authors-of -The New .Criminology (1973), extends the critique of 


existing theories of crime and deviance which was begtin so successfully 
in that study. Comprising new essays by authorities who. support and 
criticize the editors’ main thesis, this book makes an exceptional contri? 
bution to the radical criminological perspective. The: issues’ treated 


-«/4in€lude : Working-class Criminology ; Misfit Sociology ; and the Politics 
a tof. Socialization: -and, Radical’ Deviancy Theory and-Marxism: ” 


va "International. Tiorary, or. SRT £5- 35, paperback £29 95 


The Sociélogy of- Kart Mannheim 
GUNTER W., REMMLING ` 
Professor of Sociology, Syracuse University, New York 


Mannheim lived, in the intellectual climate of three major traditions: 
Hungarian, Gérman and British. Here, arising from Professor Remmling’s 
intensive research, is’ an authoritative study of these phases in 
Mannheim’s life and all aspects of his work. It provides: insights into 
«major, contemporary, problems for the many disciplines. touched by his 
-influence’, vänä concludes with a valuable reference section on Mann- 
heim’s‘own i work and ‘that of his followers in related areas. 

Aa N N Intginatianan ad of f Saniolegy £4-95 
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a | Law and Society 


ADAM PODGORECKI 
. ` Professor of Seciology, University of Warsaw 


The sociology of law has recently become the focus of new interest 
both for.sociologists and for lawyers. Professor Podgérecki here looks 
-at the general problems regarding the sociology of law, and then goes on- 
to discuss various methods of sociological research, and the basic 
theoretical concepts.of the sociology of law. Finally, he considers some 
essential problerns concerned with the politics of law. 

international Library of oe £5-95, papetpar £275 
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